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CHAPTER  I. 

^xLiMmART  Considerations.  —  Organization  of  the  Con- 
YXNTiON.  —  Position  of   the    States.  — t  Ruie  of  Investi- 

OATION. 

After  long  wanderings  through  the  straggles,  the 
errors,  and  the  disappomtments  of  the  earlier  years 
of  our  constitutional  history,  I  now  come  to  consider 
that  memorable  assembly  to  which  they  ultimately 
led,  in  order  to  describe  the  character  of  an  era  that 
offered  the  promise  of  a  more  vigorous  nationality, 
and  presented  the  altematiye  of  final  dissolution. 
How  the  people  of  the  United  States  were  enabled 
to  seize  the  happy  choice  of  one  of  these  results, 
and  to  escape  the  disasters  of  the  other,  is  to  be 
learned  by  examining  the  mode  in  which  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  was  framed. 

In  approaching  this  interesting  topic,  I  am  natu- 
rally anxious  to  place  myself  at  once  on  a  right 
understanding  with  the  reader,  —  to  apprise  him  of 
the  purpose  of  the  discussions  to  which  he  is  in- 
vited, and  to  guard  against  expectations  which  might 
be  entertained,  but  which  will  not  be  fulfilled. 

In  a  work  designed  for  general  and  —  as  I  ven- 
ture to  hope  it  may  prove  —  for  popular  use,  it 
would  be  out  of  place,  as  it  certainly  would  be 
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impracticable  within  the  limits  of  a  single  volume, 
to  undertake  the  explanation  and  discussion  of  all 
those  particular  questions  of  construction  that  must 
constantly  arise  under  almost  every  clause  and  fea- 
ture of  such  an  instrument  as  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  which,  as  our  whole  experience 
has  taught  us,  are  fruitful  both  of  extensive  debate 
and  of  wide  as  well  as  honest  diversities  of  opinion. 
I  shall  consider  questions  of  construction  only  so 
far  as  may  be  necessary  to  elucidate  my  subject ; 
for  I  propose,  in  writing  the  history  of  the  for* 
mation  of  the  Constitution,  to  describe  rather  those 
great  modifications  in  the  principles  and  structure 
of  the  Union  that  took  place  in  the  period  at 
which  we  have  now  arrived  in  the  course  of  this 
work:  to  state  the  essential  features  of  the  new 
government ;  and  to  trace  the  process  by  which  they 
were  evolved  from  the  elements  to  which  the  framers 
of  that  government  resorted. 

Happily  for  us,  the  materials  for  such  a  descrip- 
tion  are  ample.  The  whole  civil  change  which 
transformed  the  character  of  our  Union,  and  es- 
tablished for  it  a  national  government,  took  place 
peacefully  and  quietly,  within  a  single  twelvemonth. 
It  was  attended  with  circumstances  which  enable  us 
to  ascertain  its  character  with  a  high  degree  of  cer- 
tainty. The  leading  purposes  that  were  entertained 
and  carried  out  were  not  left  to  the  conjecture  of 
posterity,  but  were  recorded  by  deliberative  assem- 
blies, whose  acts  of  themselves  expressed  and  ascer- 
tained the  objects  and  intentions  of  the  national 
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will.  First  framed  by  an  assembly  in  which  the 
States  participating  in  the  change  were  fully  repre- 
sented, and  subsequently  debated  and  ratified  in 
conventions  of  the  people  in  the  separate  States,  the 
general  nature  and  design  of  the  Constitution  may 
be  traced  and  understood  without  serious  difficulty. 

But  to  the  right  understanding  of  its  nature  and 
objects,  a  careful  examination  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  national  Convention  is,  in  the  first  place,  essen- 
tial. Before  we  enter,  however,  upon  this  exami- 
nation, there  are  certain  preliminary  facts  that  ex- 
plain the  circumstances  in  which  the  Convention 
was  assembled,  and  which  will  enable  us  to  ap- 
preciate the  results  at  which  it  arrived.  To  these, 
therefore,  the  reader  is  now  desired  to  turn. 

First  of  aU,  then,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the 
national  Convention  of  1787  was  assembled  with 
the  great  object  of  framing  a  system  of  govern- 
ment for  the  united  interests  of  the  thirteen  States, 
by  which  the  forms  and  spirit  of  republican  liberty 
could  be  preserved.  The  warnings  and  teachings  of 
the  ten  preceding  years,  which  I  have  attempted  to 
describe  in  a  previous  volume,  had  presented  to  the 
people  of  these  States  the  serious  question,  whether 
their  system  of  conducting  their  common  affairs  then 
rested  upon  principles  that  could  secure  their  per- 
manent prosperity  and  happiness.  That  the  States 
had  national  interests ;  that  each  of  them  stood  in 
relations  to  the  others,  and  to  the  rest  of  the  world, 
which  its  separate  and  imaided  power  was  unable 
to  manage  with  success;   and  that   even  its  own 
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internal  peace  and  prosperity  required  some  extern 
nal  protection,  —  had  been  brought  home  to  the 
convictions  of  the  people  by  an  experience  that 
commenced  with  the  day  on  which  they  declared 
themselves  independent,  and  had  now  forced  upon 
them  its  last  stem  and  sorrowful  lesson  in  the  gen^ 
eral  despondency  of  the  national  heart  As  they 
turned  anxiously  and  fearfully  to  the  near  and  dear 
interests  involved  in  their  separate  and  internal  con- 
cerns, they  saw  that  self-government  was  a  neces- 
sity of  their  existence.  They  saw  that  equality  be- 
fore the  law  for  the  whole  people ;  the  right  and  the 
power  to  appoint  their  own  rulers ;  the  right  and 
the  power  to  mould  and  form  and  modify  every 
law  and  institution  at  their  own  sovereign  will,  — 
to  lay  restraints  upon  their  own  power,  or  not  to 
lay  them,  —  to  limit  themselves  by  public  compact 
to  a  particular  mode  of  action,  or  to  remain  free  to 
choose  other  modes,  —  were  the  essential  conditions 
of  American  society.  In  a  word,  they  beheld  that 
republican  and  constitutional  liberty,  which,  with 
all  that  it  comprehends  and  all  that  it  bestows, 
was  not  only  altogether  lovely  in  their  eyes,  but 
without  which  there  could  be  no  peace,  no  social 
Qfder,  no  tranquillity,  and  no  safety  for  them  and 
their  posterity. 

This  liberty  they  knew  must  be  preserved.  They 
levied  it  with  passionate  devotion.  They  had  been 
trained  for  it  by  the  whole  course  of  their  political 
and  social  history.  They  had  fought  for  it  through 
a  long  and  exhausting  war.    Their  habits  of  thought 
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and  action,  their  cherished  principles,  their  hopes, 
their  life  as  a  people,  were  all  bound  up  in  it; 
and  they  knew  that,  if  they  suffered  it  to  be  lost, 
there  would  remain  for  them  nothing  but  a  her- 
itage of  shame,  and  ages  of  confusion,  strife,  and 
sorrow. 

Great  as  was  their  devotion  to  this  republican 
liberty,  and  ardent  as  was  their  love  of  it,  they  did 
not  value  it  too  highly.  The  doctrine  that  all  power 
resides  originally  in  the  people ;  that  they  are  the 
source  of  all  law ;  that  their  will  is  to  be  pronounced 
by  a  majority  of  their  numbers,  and  can  know  no 
interruption,  —  was  not  first  discovered  in  America. 
But  to  this  principle  of  a  democracy  the  people  of 
the  American,  States  had  added  two  real  and  impor- 
tant discoveries  of  their  own.  They  had  ascertained 
that  their  own  power  might  be  limited  by  compacts 
which  would  regulate  and  define  the  modes  in  which 
it  shall  be  exercised.  Their  written  constitutions 
had  taken  the  place  of  the  royal  charters  which 
formerly  embraced  the  fundamental  conditions  of 
their  political  existence,  but  with  this  esse^tial  dif- 
ference,—  that  whereas  the  charter  emanated  from  a 
foreign  sovereign  to  those  who  claimed  no  original 
authority  for  themselves,  the  constitution  proceeded 
from  the  people,  who  claimed  all  authority  to  be 
resident  in  themselves  alone.  While  the  charter 
embraced  a  compact  between  the  foreign  sovereign 
and  his  subjects  who  lived  under  it,  the  constitu- 
tion, framed  by  the  people  for  their  own  guidance 
in  exercising  their  sovereign  power,  became  a  com- 
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pact  between  themselTes  and  every  one  of  their 
number.  In  this  substitution  of  one  supreme  au- 
thority for  another,  some  limitation  of  the  mode  in 
which  the  sovereign  power  was  to  act  became  the 
necessary  consequence  of  the  change ;  for  as  soon 
as  the  people  had  declared  and  established  their  own 
sovereignty,  some  declaration  of  the  nature  of  that 
sovereignty,  and  some  prescribed  rules  for  its  exer- 
cise, became  immediately  necessary,  and  that  dedaia* 
tion  and  those  rules  became  at  once  a  limitation  of 
power,  extending  to  every  citizen  the  protection  of 
every  principle  involved  in  them,  untU  the  same 
authority  which  had  established  should  change 
them. 

Against  the  evils,  too,  that  might  arise  from  the 
unrestricted  control  of  a  majority  of  the  people  over 
the  fundamental  law,  —  against  the  abuse  of  their 
power  by  frequent  and  passionate  changes  of  the 
rules  which  limit  its  exercise  for  the  time  being, — 
they  had  discovered  the  possibility  of  limiting  the 
mode  in  which  the  oi^anic  law  itself  was  to  be 
changed.  By  prescribing  certain  forms  in  which 
the  change  was  to  be  made,  and  especially  by  re- 
quiring the  fact,  that  a  change  had  been  decreed  by 
those  having  a  right  to  make  it,  to  be  clearly  and 
carefully  ascertained  by  a  particular  evidence,  they 
guarded  the  fundamental  law  itself  against  usurpa- 
tion and  fraud,  and  gieatly  diminished  the  influences 
of  haste,  prejudice,  and  passion. 

Such  was  the  nature  of  American  republican  lib- 
erty;   not  then  fully  understood,  not  then  fully 
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developed  in  all  the  States,  but  yet  discoveied, — a 
liberty  more  difficult  of  attainment,  more  elaborate 
in  its  structure,  and  therefore  more  needful  of  d^ 
fence,  than  any  of  the  other  forms  of  constitutional 
freedom  under  which  civilized  man  had  hitherto 
been  found. 

Now,  the  fate  of  republican  liberty  in  America,  at 
that  day,  depended  directly  upon  the  preservation  of 
some  union  of  the  States,  and  not  simply  upon  the 
existing  State  institutions,  or  upon  the  desires  of  the 
people  of  each  separate  State.  It  is  true,  that  their 
previous  training  and  history,  and  their  own  intelli- 
gent choice,  had  made  the  States,  in  all  their  forms 
and  principles,  republican  governments ;  and  almost 
all  of  them  had,  at  this  period,  written  constitutions, 
in  which  the  American  ideal  of  such  governments 
was  aimed  at,  and  more  or  less  nearly  reached. 
But  how  long  were  these  constitutions,  these  repub- 
lican forms,  to  exist  t  What  was  to  secure  them  t 
Who  was  to  stand  as  their  guarantor  and  protector, 
and  to  vindicate  the  right  of  the  majority  to  govern 
and  alter  and  modify  t  Who  was  to  enforce  the 
rules  which  the  people  of  a  State  had  prescribed  for 
their  own  action,  when  threatened  by  an  insurgent 
and  powerful  minority  t  Who  was  to  protect  them 
against  foreign  invasion  or  domestic  violence  t  There 
was  no  common  sovereign,  or  supreme  arbiter,  to 
whom  they  could  all  alike  appeaL  There  was  no 
power  upon  this  broad  continent  to  whom  the  States 
could  intrust  the  duty  of  preserving  their  insti- 
tutions inviolate,  except  the  people  of  the  United 
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States  in  some  united  and  sovereign  capacity.  No 
single  State,  however  great  its  territory  or  its  popu- 
lation, could  have  dischaj^ed  these  duties  for  itself 
by  its  unaided  power ;  for  no  one  of  them  could 
have  repelled  a  foreign  invasion  alone,  and  the  gov- 
ernment of  one  of  the  most  respectable  and  oldest  of 
them,  whose  people  had  exhibited  as  much  energy 
as  any  other  community  in  America,  had  almost 
succumbed  to  the  first  internal  disorder  which  it 
had  been  forced  to  encounter. 

The  preservation  of  the  Union  of  the  States  was, 
therefore,  essential  to  the  continuance  of  their  in- 
dependence, and  to  the  continui^i^ce  of  republican 
constitutional  liberty,  —  of  that  liberty  which  re- 
sides in  law  duly  ascertained  to  be  the  authentic 
'  will  of  a  majority.  With  this  vastly  important  ob- 
ject before  them,  the  people  of  the  States  of  course 
could  give  to  the  Union  no  form  that  would  not 
reflect  the  same  spirit,  and  harmonize  with  the  na- 
ture of  their  existing  institutions.  To  have  left 
their  State  governments  resting  upon  the  broad 
basis  of  popular  freedom  acting  through  repub- 
lican forms,  and  to  have  framed,  or  to  have  at- 
tempted to  frame,  national  institutions  on  any  other 
model,  would  have  been  an  act  of  political  suicide. 
To  enable  the  Union  to  preserve  and  uphold  the 
authority  of  the  people  within  the  respective  States, 
it  must  itself  be  founded  on  the  same  authority, 
must  embody  the  same  principles,  spring  from  the 
same  source,  and  act  through  similar  institutions. 

Accordingly,  the  student  of  this  portion  of  our 
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history  will  find  everywhere  the  clearest  evidence 
that,  so  far  as  the  purpose  of  forming  a  national 
government  of  a  new  character  was  entertained  at 
the  period  when  the  Convention  was  assembled,  a 
republican  form  for  that  government  was  a' foregone 
conclusion.  Not  only  did  no  State  entertain  any 
purpose  but  this,  but  no  member  of  the  Convention 
entered  that  body  with  any  expectation  of  a  different 
result  There  is  but  one  of  the  statesmen  compos- 
ing that  assembly  to  whom  a  purpose  of  creating 
what  has  been  called  a  monarchical  government  has 
ever  been  distinctly  imputed;  and  with  regard  to 
him,  as  much  as  to  every  other  person  in  the  Con- 
vention, I  shall  show  that  the  imputation  is  unjust. 
Hamilton,  —  for  it  is  to  him  of  course  that  I  now 
allude,  — •  together  with  many  others,  believed  that  a 
failure,  at  that  crisis,  to  establish  a  government  of 
sufficient  energy  to  pervade  the  whole  Union  with 
the  necessary  control,  would  bring  on  at  once  a  state 
of  things  that  must  end  in  military  despotism. 
Hence  his  efforts  to  give  to  the  republican  form, 
which  he  acknowledged  to  be  the  only  one. suited  to 
the  circumstances  and  condition  of  the  country,  the 
highest  degree  of  vigor,  stability,  and  power  that 
could  be  attained. 

Another  very  important  fact,  which  the  reader  is 
to  carry  along  with  him  into  the  examination  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Convention,  is,  that  by  the  judg- 
ment of  the  old  Congress,  and  of  every  State  in  the 
Union  save  one,'  the  Confederation  had  been  de- 

1  Rhode  Island. 
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clared  defective  and  inadequate  to  the  exigencies 
of  government,  and  the  preservation  of  the  Union. 
That  this  declaration  was  expressly  intended  to  em- 
brace the  principle  of  the  Union,  or  looked  to  the 
substitution  of  a  system  of  representative  govern- 
ment, to  which  the  people  of  the  States  should  be 
the  immediate  parties,  in  the  place  of  their  State 
governments,  does  not  appear  from  the  proceedings 
which  authorized  and  constituted  the  Convention. 
In  substance,  those  proceedings  ascertained  that 
there  were  great  defects  in  the  existing  Confederap 
tion;  that  there  were  important  purposes  of  the 
federal  Union  which  it  had  failed  to  secure ;  and  that 
a  Convention  of  all  the  States,  for  the  purpose  of 
revising  and  amending  the  Articles  of  Confederation, 
was  the  most  probable  means  of  establishing  a  firm 
general  govenmient,  and  was  therefore  to  be  held. 
But  what  were  the  original  purposes  of  the  Union, 
or  what  purposes  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  essen- 
tial to  the  public  welfare,  was  not  indicated  in  most 
of  the  acts  constituting^  the  Convention.  Virginia, 
whose  declaration  preceded  that  of  Congress  and  of 
the  other  States,  and  on  whose  recommendation  they 
all  acted,  had  made  the  commercial  interests  of  the 
United  States  the  leading  object  of  the  proposed 
assembly;  but  she  had  also  declared  the  necessity 
of  extending  the  revision  of  the  federal  system  to  all 
its  defects,  and  had  advised  further  concessions  and 
provisions,  in  order  to  secure  the  great  objects  for 
which  that  system  was  originally  instituted.  These 
general  and  somewhat  indefinite  purposes  were  de^ 
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claied  by  the  other  States,  without  any  material 
variation  fix)m  the  terms  employed  by  Virginia,* 

Hence  it  is  that  the  previous  history  of  the  Union 
becomes  important  to  be  examined  before  we  can 
appreciate  the  great  general  purposes  of  its  original 
formation,  as  they  were  understood  at  the  time  of 
these  proceedings,  or  can  appreciate  the  further 
purposes  that  were  intended  to  be  engraAed  upon  it 
The  declarations  made  by  the  Congress  and  the 
States  seem  obviously  to  embrace  two  classes  of  ob- 
jects ;  the  one  is  what,  in  the  language  of  Virginia, 
they  conceived  to  have  been  "  the  great  objects  for 
which  the  federal  government  was  instituted  " ;  the 
other  is  the  "  exigencies  of  the  Union,"  for  peace  as 
well  as  for  war,  as  they  had  been  displayed  and  de- 
veloped by  the  defects  of  the  Confederation,  and  by 
its  failures  to  secure  the  general  wel&re.  The  first 
of  these  classes  of  objects  could  be  ascertained  by 
reference  to  the  terms  and  provisions  of  the  Articles 
of  Confederation ;  the  second  could  only  be  ascer- 
tained by  resorting  to  the  history  of  the  confederacy, 
and  by  regarding  its  recorded  fiiilures  to  promote 
the  general  prosperity  as  proo&  of  what  the  exigen-. 
cies  of  the  Union  demanded  in  a  general  govern* 
ment* 


1  New  Jersey  specifically  con*  the  onginal  purposes  for  which  the 

templated  a  regulation   of  com-  Union  was  formed  in  1775  or  in 

merce.     See  the  proceedings  of  1781.  But  it  became  one  of  the  exi- 

Congress,  and  those  of  the  States,  gencies  of  the  Union,  by  becoming 

ante,  Vol.  I.  pp.  36 1 ,  86  7,  notes.  a  national  want,  and  by  the  revealed 

9  Thus,  for  example,  the  regu-  incompetencyof  mostof  the  States 

lation  of  commerce  was  not  one  of  to  deal  with  the  subject  so  as  to 
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Li  the  first  volume  of  this  work  we  have  exam- 
ined the  nature  and  operation  of  the  previous  Union, 
in  both  of  its  aspects,  and  we  must  carry  the  results 
of  that  examination  along  with  us  in  studying  the 
formation  of  the  new  system.  We  have  seen  the 
character  of  the  Union  which  was  formed  by  the 
assembling  of  the  Bevolutionary  Congress,  to  enable 
the  States  to  secure  their  independence  of  the  crown 
of  Great  Britain.  We  have  seen  that,  from  the 
jealousies  of  the  States,  even  this  Congress  never 
assumed  the  whole  revolutionary  authority  which  its 
situation  and  office  would  have  entitled  it  to  exer- 
cise. We  have  seen  also,  that,  from  the  want  of  a 
properly  defined  system,  and  from  the  absence  of  all 
proper  machinery  of  government,  it  was  unable  to 
keep  an  adequate  army  in  the  field,  until,  in  a  mo- 
ment of  extreme  emergency,  it  conferred  upon  the 
Commander-in-chief  the  powers  of  a  dictator.  We 
have  witnessed  the  establishment  of  the  Confedera- 
tion, —  a  government  which  bore  within  itself  the 
seeds  of  its  own  destruction ;  for  it  relied  entirely, 
for  all  the  sinews  of  war,  upon  requisitions  on  the 
States,  with  which  the  States  perpetually  refused  or 
neglected  to  comply.  We  have  thus  seen  the  war 
lingering  and  languishing  until  foreign  aid  could 
be  procured,  and  until  loans  of  foreign  money  sup- 
plied the  means  of  keeping  it  alive  long  enough  for 
the  admirable  courage,  perseverance,  and  energy  of 

promote  their  own  wel&re,  or  to  for  which  we  mnst  resort,  as  the 
avoid  injury  to  their  confederates,  framers  of  the  Constitution  resort- 
So  of  a  great  many  other  things,      ed,  to  the  history  of  the  times. 
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Washington  to  bring  it  to  a  close,  against  all  obsta- 
cles and  all  defects  of  the  civil  power.'  When  the 
war  was  at  length  ended,  and  the  duty  of  paying  the 
debts  thus  incurred  to  the  meritorious  and  generous 
foreign  creditor,  and  the  more  than  meritorious  and 
generous  domestic  creditor,  pressed  upon  the  con- 
science of  the  country,  we  have  seen  that  there  was 
no  power  in  the  Union  to  command  the  means  of 
paying  even  the  interest  on  its  obligations.  We 
have  seen  that  the  treaty  of  peace  could  not  be  ex- 
ecuted ;  that  the  Confederation  could  do  nothing  to 
secure  the  republican  governments  of  the  States ; 
that  the  commerce  of  the  country  could  not  be 
protected  against  the  policy  of  £3reign  governments, 
constantly  watching  for  advantages  which  the  clash- 
ing interests  of  the  different  States  at  all  times  held 
out  to  them;  and  that,  with  the  rule  which  re- 
quired the  assent  of  nine  States  to  every  important 
measure,  it  was  possible  for  the  Congress  to' refuse 
or  ijieglect  to  do  what  it  was  of  the  last  importance 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States  they  should  do. 
Finally,  we  have  seen  that  what  now  kept  the  ex- 
isting Union  from  dissolution,  as  it  bad  been  one 
immediate  inducement  to  its  formation,  was  the 
cession  of  the  vast  Northwestern  territory  to  the 
United  States;  and  that  over  this  territory  new 
States  were  forming,  to  take  their  places  in  the 
band  of  American  republics,  while  the  Confederation 
possessed  no  sufficient  power  to  legislate  for  their 
condition,  or  to  secure  their  progress  toward  the 
great  ends  of  civil  liberty  and  prosperity. 
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A  retrospection,  therefore,  of  the  previous  history 
of  the  Confederacy,  while  it  reveals  to  us  the  public 
appreciation  of  the  national  wants  and  the  national 
failures,  displays  the  general  purposes  contemplated 
by  the  States  when  they  undertook  effectually  to 
provide  for  "  the  exigencies  of  the  Union."  But 
what  the  nature  of  the  proposed  changes  was  to  be, 
and  in  what  mode  they  were  to  be  reached,  was,  as 
we  have  seen,  left  imdetermined  by  the  constituent 
States  when  they  assembled  the  Convention;  and 
we  are  now,  therefore,  brought  to  the  third  prelimi- 
nary fact,  necessary  to  be  regarded  in  our  future 
inquiries,  namely,  the  condition  of  the  actual  pow- 
ers of  that  assembly. 

The  Confederation  has  already  been  described  as  a 
league,  or  federal  alliance  between  independent  and 
sovereign  States,  for  certain  purposes  of  mutual  aid. 
So  far  as  it  could  properly  be  called  a  government, 
it  was  a  government  for  the  States  in  their  corporate 
capacities,  vdth  no  power  to  reach  individuals ;  so 
that,  if  its  requirements  were  disregarded,  compul- 
sion could  only  be  directed  —  if  against  anybody  — 
against  the  delinquent  member  of  the  association, 
the  State  itself. 

At  the  time  when  the  Convention  vms  assembled, 
the  general  purpose  entertained  throughout  the 
Union  appears  to  have  been,  by  a  revision  and 
amendment  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  to  give 
to  the  Congress  power  over  certain  subjects,  of 
which  that  instrument  did  not  admit  of  its  taking 
cognizance,  and  to  add  such  provisions  as  would 
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render  its  power  efficient  But  it  was  not  at  all 
understood  by  the  country  at  large,  tliait,  while  the 
nominal  powers  of  the  Confederation  might  be  in- 
creased at  the  pleasure  of  the  States,  those  powers 
could  not  be  made  effectual  without  a  change  in  the 
principle  of  the  government  Hence,  the  idea  of 
abolishing  the  Confederation,  and  of  erecting  in  its 
place  a  government  of  a  totally' different  chiaracter, 
was  not  entertained  by  the  States,  or,  if  entertained 
at  all,  was  not  expressed  in  the'  public  acts  bf  the 
States  by  which  the  Convention  was  called.  This 
idea,  however,  was  perhaps  not  necessarily  excluded 
by  the  terms  employed  by  the  States  in  the  instruc- 
tion  of  their  delegates;,  and  we  may  therefore 
expect  to  find  the  members  of  that  assembly,  in 
construing  or  defining  the  powers  conferred  upon  it, 
taking  a  broader  or  narrower  view  of  those  powers, 
according  to  the  character  of  their  own  minds,  the 
na;ture  of .  their  previous  public  experience,  and 
the  real  or  supposed  interests  of  their  particular 
States. 

Many  of  the  persons  who  had  been  clothed  with 
this  somewhat  vague  and  indeterminate  authority 
to  ^^ revise"  the  existing  federal  system,  and  to 
agree  upon  and  propose  such  amendments  and  fur- 
ther provisions  as  might  effectually  provide  for  the 
**  exigenciies  of  the  Union,"  were  statesmen  who  had 
passed  the  active  period  of  their  previous  lives  in 
vain  endeavors  to  secure  efficient  action  for  the  pqw- 
ers  possessed  by  the  Congress,  both  under  the  revo- 
lutionary government  and  under  the  Confederation. 

TOL.  IX.  8 
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They  were  selected  by  their  States  on  account  of  this 
very  experience,  and  in  order  that  their  counsels 
might  be  made  available  to  the  country.^  They  saw 
that  the  mere  grant  of  further  powers,  or  the  mere 
consent  that  the  Congress  should  have  jurisdiction 
over  certain  new  subjects,  would  be  of  no  avail  while 
the  government  continued  to  rest  upon  the  vicious 
principle  of  a  naked  federal  league,  leaving  the  ques* 
tion  constantly  to  recur,  whether  the  compact  was 
not  virtually  dissolved  by  the  refiicfal  of  individual 
States  to  discharge  their  federal  obligations.  These 
persons,  consequently,  came  to  the  Convention  feel* 
ing  strongly  the  necessity  for  a  radical  change  in  the 
principles  and  structure  of  the  national  Union ;  but 
feeling  also  great  embarrassment  as  to  the  mode  in 
which  that  change  was  to  be  effected. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  were  other  members  of 
the  Convention  who  came  with  a  disposition  to 
adhere  to  the  more  literal  meaniug  of  their  in* 
structions,  and  who  did  not  concur  in  the  alleged 
necessity  for  a  radical  change  of  the  principle  of  the 
government  Fearing  that  the  power  and  conse- 
quence of  their  own  States  would  be  diminished  by 
the  introduction  of  numbers  as  a  basis  of  repres^i* 
tation,  they  adhered  to  the  system  of  representation 
by  States,  and  insisted  that  nothing  was  needed  to 
cure  the  evils  that  pressed  upon  the  country,  but  to 
enlarge  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Congress  under  that 
system.     They  were  naturally,  therefore,  the  first 

1  See  the  preamble  to  the  act  of  Virginia,  anie,  Vol.  I.  p.  867,  note* 
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to  suggest  and  the  last  to  surrender  the  objection, 
that  the  Convention  had  received  no  authority,  ei- 
ther from  the  States  or  {torn  the  Congress,  to  do 
anything  more  than  revise  the  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration, and  recommend  such  further  powers  as 
might  be  engrafted  upon  the  present  system  of  the 
Union. 

That  the  construction  of  their  powers  by  the  lat<- 
ter  class  of  the  members  of  the  Convention  com- 
ported with  the  mere  terms  of  the  acts  of  the  States, 
and  with  the  general  expectation,  I  have  more  than 
once  intimated ;  but  we  shall  see,  as  the  experiment 
of  framing  the  new  system  proceeded,  that  the  views 
of  the  other  class  were  equdly  con^ct ;  that  the 
addition  of  further  powers  to  the  existing  system  of 
the  Union  would  have  left  it  as  weak  and  inefficient 
as  it  had  be^  before;  and  that  what  were  imiver- 
sally  regarded  as  the  ^'  exigencies  of  the  Union  "  — ^ 
which  was  but  another  name  for  the  wants  of  the 
States  —  could  only  be  provided  for  by  the  creation 
of  a  different  basis  for  the  government 

Another  fact  which  we  are  to  remember  is  the 
presence,  in  five  of  the  States  represented  in  the 
Convention,  of  large  numbers  of  a  distinct  race,  held 
in  the  condition  of  slaves.  Whatever  mode  of  con- 
stituting a  national  system  might  be  adopted,  if  it 
was  to  be  a  representative  government,  the  existence 
of  these  persons  must  be  recognized  and  provided 
for  in  some  way.  Whatever  ratio  of  representation 
might  be  established,  —  whiether  the  States  were  to 
be  represented  according  to  the  numbers  of  their 
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inhabitants,  or  according  to  their  wealth,  —  this  part 
of  the  population  of  the  slave-holding  States  pre- 
sented one  of  the  great  difficulties  to  be  encoun- 
tered. A  change  of  their  condition  was  not  now, 
and  never  had  been,  one  of  the  powers  which  those 
States  proposed  to  confide  to  the  Union.  In  no 
previous  form  of  the  confederacy  had  any  State  pro- 
posed to  surrender  its  own  control  over  the  condition 
of  persons  within  its  limits,  or  its  power  to  deter- 
mine what  persons  should  share  in  the  political 
rights  of  that  community;  and  no  State  that  now 
took  part  in  the  m^w  effort  to  amend  the  present 
system  of  the  Union  proposed  to  surrender  this 
control  over  its  own  inhabitants,  or  sought  to  ac- 
quire any  control  over  the  condition  of  persons 
within  any  of  the  other  States. 

The  deliberations  of  the  Convention  were  there- 
fore begim  with  the  necessary  concession  of  the  fact, 
that  slavery  existed  in  some  of  the  States,  and  that 
the  existence  and  continuance  of  that  condition  of 
large  masses  of  its  population  was  a  matter  exclu- 
sively belonging  to  the  authority  of  each  State  in 
which  they  were  found.  Not  only  was  this  conces- 
sion implied  in  the  terms  upon  which  the  States  had 
met  for  the  revision  of  the  national  system,  but  the 
further  concession  of  the  right  to  have  the  slave 
populations  included  in  the  ratio  of  representation 
became  equally  unavoidable.  They  must  be  re- 
garded either  as  persons  or  as  chattels.  If  they 
were  persons,  and  the  basis  of  the  new  government 
was  to  be  a  representation  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
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States  according  to  their  numbers,  —  the  only  mode 
of  representation  consistent  with  republican  govern- 
ment, —  their  precise  condition,  their  possession  or 
want  of  political  rights,  could  not  affect  the  proprie- 
ty of  including  them  in  some  form  in  the  census, 
unless  the  basis  of  the  government  should  be  com- 
posed exclusively  of  those  inhabitants  of  the  States 
who  were  acknowledged  by  the  laws  of  the  States 
as  free.  The  large  numbers  of  the  slaves  in  some 
of  the  States  would  have  made  a  government  so 
constructed  entirely  unequal  in  its  operation,  and 
would  have  placed  those  States,  if  they  had  been 
willing  to  enter  it,  —  as  they  never  could  have 
been,  —  in  a  position  of  inferiority  which  their 
wealth  and  importance  would  have  rendered  tmjus- 
tifiable.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  wealth  of  the 
States  was  to  be  the  measure  of  their  representation 
in  the  new  government,  the  slaves  must  be  included 
in  that  wealth,  or  they  must  be  treated  simply  as  per- 
sons. The  slaves  might  or  might  not  be  persons,  in 
the  view  of  the  law,  where  they  were  foimd;  but 
they  were  certainly  in  one  sense  property  under  that 
law,  and  as  such  they  were  a  very  important  part  of 
the  wealth  of  the  State.  The  Confederation  had 
already  been  obliged  to  regard  them,  in  considering 
a  rule  by  which  the  States  should  contribute  to  the 
national  expenses.  They  had  found  it  to  be  just, 
that  a  State  should  be  required  to  include  its  slaves 
among  its  population,  in  a  certain  ratio,  when  it  was 
called  upon  to  sustain  the  national  burdens  in  pro- 
portion to  its  numbers ;  and  they  had  recommended 
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the  adoptioii  of  this  fundamental  role  as  an  amend- 
ment of  the  federal  Articles.^  Either  in  one  capaci- 
ty, therefore,  or  in  the  other,  or  in  both,  —  either 
as  persons  or  as  property,  or  as  both,  —  the  Union 
had  already  found  it  to  be  necessary  to  consider  the 
slaves.  In  framing  the  new  Union,  it  was  equally 
necessary,  as  soon  as  the  equality  of  representation 
by  States  should  give  place  to  a  proportional  and 
unequal  representation,  to  r^ard  these  inhabitants 
in  one  or  the  other  capacity,  or  in  both  capacities,  or 
to  leave  the  States  in  which  they  were  found,  and  to 
which  their  position  was  a  matter  of  grave  impor- 
tance, out  of  the  Union. 

This  difficulty  should  be  rightly  appreciated  and 
fairly  stated  by  the  historian  who  attempts  to  de- 
scribe its  adjustment,  and  it  should  be  carefully 
regarded  by  the  reader.  What  reflections  may  arise 
upon  the  facts  that  we  have  to  consider,  —  what 
should  be  the  judgment  of  an  enlightened  benevo- 
lence upon  the  whole  matter  of  slavery,  as  it  was 
dealt  with  or  affected  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  —  may  perhaps  find  an  appropriate 
place  in  some  future  discussion. 

Here,  however,  the  reader  must  approach  the 
threshold  of  the  subject  with  the  expectation  of 
finding  it  surrotmded  by  many  and  complex  relar 
tions.     History  should  undoubtedly  concern  itself 


^  See  the  B^iotve  of  Coogren,  gin  of  the  propartkm  of  three 

paned  April  18»  1783,  proposing  fifths,  in  counting  the  dares.    See 

to  amend  the  Articles  of  Confeder-  posty    Chapter   IE.   p.   48  ;   ante, 

atlon.    This  Resolve  was  the  on-  Ybl.  I.  p.  213,  note  2. 
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with  the  inteiests  of  man.  But  it  is  bound,  as  it 
makes  up  the  record  of  events  which  involve  the 
destinies  and  welfare  of  different  races,  to  look  at 
the  aggregate  of  human  happioess.  It  is  not  to 
rest,  for  its  final  condiusions,  in  seeming  or  in  real 
inconsistencies;  in  real  or  ^parent  conflicts  be- 
tween opposite  principles ;  or  in  the  mere  letter  of 
those  adjustments  by  which  such  conflicts  have  been 
avoided,  or  reconciled,  or  acknowledged.  It  is  to 
arrive  at  results.  It  is  to  draw  the  wide  deduction 
which  will  show  whether  human  nature  has  lost  of 
gained  by  the  conditions  and  forms  of  national  ex* 
istence  which  it  imdertakes  to  describe.  As  the 
question  should  always  be,  in  such  inquiries,  wheth- 
er any  difiierent  and  better  result  was  attainable 
under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  -*-a  ques- 
tion to  which  a  calm  and  dispassionate  examination 
will  generally  find  an  answer,  —  the  amount  of  pos- 
itive good  that  has  been  gained  for  all,  or  of  positive 
evil  that  has  been  averted  from  all,  is  the  true  justi- 
fication of  existing  institutions. 

The  Convention,  when  fully  organized,  embraced 
a  representation  from  all  the  States,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Bhode  Island. 

Connecticut,  which  had  steadily  opposed  the  meas- 
ure of  a  Convention,^  came  into  it  at  a  late  period, 
and  did  not  send  a  delegation  until  a  fortnight  after 
the  time  appointed  for  its  scission.^  It  had  always 
been  the  inclination  of  that  State  to  retain  in  het 

1  Madbon,  Elliot,  Y.  96.  9  Ibid  124. 
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own  hands  the  r^nlation  of  commeroe;  she  had 
taxed  imports  from  some  of  her  neighbors,  and  this 
advantage,  as  it  was  considered,  had  made  her  reluc- 
tant to  enlarge  the  powers  of  the  Union.  Her 
delegation  appeared  on  the  28th  of  May. 

That  of  New  Hampshire  was  not  appointed  until 
the  latter  part  of  June,^  and  did  not  appear  until  the 
23d  of  July. ^ 

Rhode  Island,  small  in  territory  and  in  numbers, 
but  &yorably  situated  for  the  pursuits  of  commerce, 
had  strenuously  resisted  every  effort  to  enlarge  the 
powers  of  the  Union.  Ever  since  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  the  people  of  that  State  had  clung 
to  the  opportunity,  afforded  by  their  situation,  of 
taxing  the  contiguous  States,  through  their  con* 
sumption  of  commodities  brought  into  its  numerous 
and  convenient  ports.  For  this  object  they  had 
refused  their  assent  to  the  revenue  system  of  1783 ; 
and  as  the  failure  of  that  system  had  prevented  an 
exhibition  of  some  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
uniform  fiscal  regulations,  the  local  government  of 
Rhode  Island  adhered,  in  1786-7,  to  what  they 
had  always  r^;arded  as  the  true  interest  of  their 
State.  They  did,  it  is  true,  appoint  delegates  to  the 
commercial  convention  at  Annapolis,  but  the  per* 
sons  appointed  did  not  attend ;  and  when  the  resolve 
which  sanctioned  the  Convention  of  1787  was  adopt- 
ed in  Congress,  Rhode  Island  was  not  represented 
in  that  body. 

1  Elliot,  I.  126.  8  Ibid.  851. 
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When  the  recommendation  of  the  Congress  came 
before  the  legislature  of  the  State,  there  appears  to 
have  been  a  strong  party  in'  favor  of  making  an 
appointment  of  delegates  to  the  Convention.  The 
mercantile  part  of  the  population  had  come  to  en* 
tertain  more  liberal  and  far-seeing  notions  of  their 
true  interests ;  and  the  views  of  some  of  the  more 
intelligent  of  the  farmers  and  mechanics  had  been 
much  modified.  But  by  &r  the  larger  portion  of 
the  people  —  wedded  to  a  system  of  paper  money, 
which  furnished  almost  their  sole  currency,  and 
vaguely  apprehending  that  a  new  government  for 
the  Union  would  destroy  it,  seeking  the  abolition 
of  debts,  public  and  private,  and  jealous  of  all  in- 
fluence from  without  —  were  in  a  condition  to  be 
ruled  by  their  demagogues,  rather  than  to  be  en- 
lightened and  aided  by  their  statesmen.  In  May, 
the  legislature  rejected  a  proposition  to  appoint 
delegates  to  the  Federal  Convention ;  and  in  June, 
although  the  upper  house,  or  Governor  and  Coun- 
cil, embraced  the  measure,  it  was  again  negatived  in 
the  House  of  Assen\bly  by  a  large  majority.  The 
minority  then  formed  an  organization,  which  never 
lost  sight  of  the  national  relations  of  the  State,  and 
which  finally  succeeded  in  bringing  her  into  the 
Union  under  the  new  Constitution,  in  1190. 

Immediately  after  the  first  rejection  of  the  pro- 
posal to  unite  with  the  other  Staites  in  reforming 
the  Confedieration,  a  body  of  commercial  persons  in 
Providence  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Convention,  ex- 
pressing the  opinion  that  full  power  for  the  regu- 

TOL.  XI.  4 
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lation  of  the  commerce  of  the  United.  States,  both 
foreign  and  domestic,  ought  to  be  vested  in  the 
national  council,  and  that  effectual  arrangements 
should  also  be  made  for  giving  operati(m  to  the  ex- 
isting powers  of  Congress  in  their  requisitions  for 
national  purposes.  Their  object  in  this  communica- 
tion was  to  prevent  an  impression  amcmg  the  other 
States,  unfavorable  to  the  commercial  interests  of 
Rhode  Island,  from  growing  out  of  the  drcumstance 
of  their  being  imrepresented  in  the  Convention. 
Expressing  the  hope  that  the  result  of  its  delibera- 
tions would  be  to  *^  strengthen  the  Union,  ptomote 
the  commerce,  increase  the  power,  and  establish  the 
oredit  of  the  United  States,"  they  pledged  their  in« 
fluence  and  best  exertions  to  secure  the  adoption  of 
that  result  by  the  State  of  Bhode  Island.  The 
signers  of  this  letter  formed  the  nucleus  of  that 
party  which  afterwards  fulfilled  the  pledge  thus 
given  to  the  Convention. 

The  absence  of  Rhode  Island  did  not  occasion  a 
serious  embarrassment  The  resolve^ of  Congress 
recommending  the  Convention  did  not  expressly 
require  the  presence  of  all  the  States ;  and  the  com* 
missions  given  by  each  of  the  States  which  adopted 
the  recommendation  clearly  implied  that  their  dele- 
gates were  to  meet  and  act  with  the  delegations  of 
such  other  States  as  might  see  fit  to  be  represented. 
The  communication  of  the  minority  party  in  Rhode 
Island  was  received  and  read,  and  the  interests  of 
that  State  were  attended  to  throughout  the  pro- 
ceedings. 
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We  are  now  carefully  to  observe  the  position  of 
the  States  when  thus  assembled  in  Convention. 
Their  meeting  was  pnrely  Tolantary ;  they  met  as 
equals ;  and  they  were  sovereign  political  communi* 
ties,  whom  no  power  could  rightfully  coerce  into  a 
change  of  their  condition,  and  with  whom  such  a 
change  must  be  the  r^ult  of  their  own  free  and 
intelligent  choice,  governed  by  no  other  than  the 
force  of  circumstances.  That  they  were  independent 
of  foreign  control  was  ascertained  by  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  by  the  war,  and  by  the  Treaty 
of  Peace.  That  they  were  independent  of  each 
other,  except  so  far  as  they  had  made  certain  mutual 
stipulations  in  the  Artides  of  CSonfederation,  was  the 
necessary  result  of  the  events  which  had  made  th^ 
people  of  each  State  its  rightful  and  exclusive  sov* 
ereigns.  We  must  recur,  therefore,  to  the  Articles 
of  Confederation  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
nature  of  the  position  in  which  the  States  now 
stood. 

When  the  States,  in  1781,  entered  into  the  con- 
federacy then  established,  they  reserved  their  free* 
dom,  soverdgnty,  and  independence,  and  every 
jurisdiction,  power,  and  right  not  expressly  dele* 
gated  to  the  United  States.  By  the  provisions  of 
the  federal  compact,  these  separate  and  sovereign 
communities  committed  to  a  general  council  the 
management  of  certain  interests  common  to  them 
alt ;  in  that  council  they  were  rq>resented  equally, 
each  State  having  one  vote;  but  as  neither  the 
powers  conferred  upon  that  body,  nor  the  restraints 
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imposed  by  the  States  upon  themselves,  were  to  be 
enforced  by  any  agreed  sanctions,  the  parties  to  the 
compact. were  left  to  a  voluntary  performance  of 
their  stipulations.  Still,  there  were  certain  powers 
which  the  States  agreed  should  be  exercised  by  the 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  and  certain 
duties  towards  the  confederacy  which  they  ^igreed 
to  discharge ;  and  therefore,  so  far  as  authority  and 
jurisdiction  had  been  conferred  upon  the  United 
States,  so  far  they  had  been  surrendered  by  the 
States.  The  peculiarity  of  the  case  vi^as,  that  the 
powers  surrendered  were  ineffectual  for  the  want  of 
appropriate  means  of  coercion. 

These  powers  the  States  did  not  propose  to  recall 
The  Union  was  unbroken,  though  feeble,  and  trem- 
bling on  the  verge  of  dissolution.  The  purpose  of 
all  was  to  strengthen  and  secure  its  powers,  to  add 
somewhat  to  their  number,  and  to  render  the  whole 
efficient  and  operative  by  providing  some  form  of 
direct  and  compulsory  authority.  For  this  end,  as 
members  of  an  existing  confederacy,  in  possession  of 
all  the  powers  not  previously  delegated  to  the  Union, 
the  States  had  assembled  upon  the  same  equality, 
and  under  the  same  form  of  representation,  with 
which  they  had  always  acted  in  the  Congress. 

As  the  States  had  conferred  certain  powers  upon 
the  Confederation,  so  it  was  equally  competent  to 
them  to  enlarge  and  add  to  those  powers.  They 
had  formed  State  governments,  and  established  writ- 
ten constitutions.  But  the  people  of  the  States,  and 
not  their  governments,  held  the  supreme,  absolute, 
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and  uncontrollable  power.  They  had  created,  and 
they  could  modify  or  destroy ;  they  could  withdraw 
the  powers  conferred  upon  one  class  of  agents,  and 
bestow  them  upon  another  class.  What  was  want* 
ed  was  the  discovery  of  some  mode  of  proceeding, 
which,  by  involving  the  consent  of  the  State  govern- 
ments,  would  avoid  the  appearance  and  the  reality 
of  revolution,  and  make  the  contemplated  changes 
consist  with  the  American  idea  of  constitutional 
action. 

Here  also  it  seems  proper  to  state  the  reasons 
why  the  process  of  framing  the  CSonstitution  is  so 
important  as  to  demand  a  careful  exhibition  of  the 
proceedings  of  those  to  whom  this  great  undertak- 
ing was  intrusted. 

The  Cohviention  had  confessedly  no  power  to 
enact  or  establish  anything.  It  was  a  representa* 
tive  body,  clothed  with  authority  to  agree  upon  a 
system  of  govenmient  to  be  recommended  to  the 
adoption  of  their  constituents.  The  constituents 
were  twelve  of  the  thirteen  States  of  the  confeder^ 
acy,  each  having  an  equal  voice  and  vote  in  the 
proceedings ;  but  neither  the  assent  nor  the  dissent 
of  a  State,  in  the  Convention,  to  the  whole  system, 
or  to  any  part  of  it,  bound  the  people  of  that  State 
to  receive  or  to  reject  it  when  it  should  come  before 
them.  Still,  the  residts  of  the  various  determina- 
tions of  a  majority  of  the  States  in  this  body ;  the 
purposes  of  particular  provisions  which  those  results 
clearly  disclose ;  the  relations  which  they  evince  be- 
tween the  different  parts  of  the  system,  —  are  all  of 
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the  utmost  importance  in  deteimining  the  sense  in 
which  the  whole  ultimately  came  before  the  enact- 
ing  authority  for  approval  or  rejection.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, a  majority  of  the  States  came  to  a  very  eariy 
determination  that  the  principle  of  the  government 
should  no  longer  be  that  of  an  exclusive  representa* 
tion  of  States,  but  should  indude  a  representation 
of  the  people  of  the  different  States  in  some  fair 
and  equitable  ratio ;  if  they  adhered  to  this  through* 
out  their  deliberations,  and  adjusted  everything  with 
reference  to  it ;  and  if,  when  they  finally  provided 
for  a  mode  of  establishing  the  new  system,  they  sub- 
mitted it  directly  to  the  people  of  each  State  to  de^ 
dare  whether  they  would  be  so  represented,  —  it  is 
manifest  that  these  results  of  their  action  have 
much  to  do  with  the  inquiry,  What  is  the  true 
nature  of  the  present  government  o(  the  United 
States? 

Every  student  of  the  proceedings  and  discussions 
in  the  national  Convention  should,  however,  be 
careful  not  to  extend  this  principle  of  general  in- 
terpretation to  the  views,  opinions,  or  arguments 
expressed  or  employed  by  individuals  in  that  assem- 
bly. The  line  of  argument  or  illustration  adopted 
by  different  members  may  be  more  or  less  important, 
as  tending  to  explain  the  scope  or  purpose  of  a 
particular  decision  arrived  at  by  a  vote  of  the  Con- 
vention ;  and  occasionally,  as  will  be  seen  in  refer- 
ence to  the  arrangements  which  were  finally  entered 
into  as  mutual  concessions  or  compromises  between 
different  interests,  the  discussions  will  be  found  to 
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be  of  great  significance  and  importance.  But  it  is, 
after  all,  to  the  results  themselves,  and  to  the  prin« 
ciples  involved  in  the  various  decisions  of  the  Con- 
vention, as  indicated  by  the  votes  taken,  that  we 
are  to  look  for  the  landmarks  that  are  to  guide  our 
inquiries  into  the  fundamental  changes,  improve- 
ments, and  additions  proposed  by  the  Convention  to 
the  country,  and  afterwards  adopted  by  the  people 
of  the  States. 


CHAPTER  II. 

C0X8TRUCTIOK  OF  A  Leoxslatitk  Poweb.^Basis  ov  BsntK- 

SEKTATXONy    AKD    BULB    OF     SUFFBAaS. — FoWKBfl    OF    LbOXS- 
LATlOy. 

The  Conyention  haying  been  organized,  Goyemor 
Randolph  of  Virginia*  submitted  a  series  of  resolu- 
tions, embracing  the  principal  changes  that  ought 
to  be  proposed  in  the  structure  of  the  federal 
system. 

Mr.  Charles  Pinckney  of  South  Carolina  also  sub- 
mitted a  plan  of  goyemment,  which,  with  Goyemor 
Randolph's  resolutions,  was  referred  to  a  committee 
of  the  whole.  It  is  not'  necessary  here  to  state  the 
details  of  these  seyeral  systems ;  for  although  that 
Introduced  by  Randolph  gaye  a  direction  to  the  de- 
liberations of  the  committee,  the  results  arriyed  at 
were  in  some  respects  materially  different 

The  first  distinct  departure  that  was  made  from 
the  principles  of  the  Confederation  was  inyolyed  in 
one  of  the  propositions  brought  forward  by  Goyemor 
Randolph,  "  that  a  National  goyemment  ought  to 
be  established,  consisting  of  a  supreme  legislatiye,  ex- 
ecutiye,  and  judiciary  '* ;  and  as  this  proposition  was 

1  Edmund  Randolph.     See  ante,  Vol.  L  p.  480. 
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affiimed  in  the  committee  by  a  vote  of  six  States, 
it  is  important  to  understand  the  sense  in  which  it 
was  understood  by  them. - 

Most  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  seem  to 
have  considered  that  a  compact  between  sovereign 
States,  which  rested  for  its  efficacy  on  the  good  fidth 
of  the  parties,  and  had  no  other  compulsory  opera^ 
tion  than  a  resort  to  arms  against  a  delinquent 
member,  was  a  "  federal "  govenmient  This  was 
the  principle  of  the  Confederation.  At  this  early 
stage  of  their  deliberations,  the  idea  which  was  in- 
tended by  those  who  favored  a  change  of  that  prin*- 
ciple,  when  they  spoke  of  a  ^'  national "  government, 
was  one  that  would  be  a  supreme  power  with  re- 
spect to  certain  national  objects  committed  to  it,  and 
that  would  have  some  kind  of  direct  compulsory 
action  upon  individuals.  This  distinction  was  un- 
derstood by  all  to  be  real  and  important  It  led 
directly  to  the  question  of  the  powers  of  the  Con- 
vention, and  formed  the  early  line  of  division  be- 
tween those  who  desired  to  adhere  to  the  existing 
system,  and  those  who  aimed  at  a  radical  change. 
The  former  admitted  the  necessity  for  a  more  effec- 
tive government,  and  supposed  that  the  Confedera* 
tion  could  be  made  so  by  distributing  its  powers 
into  the  three  great  departments  of  a  legislative,  ex- 
ecutive, and  judiciary ;  but  they  did  not  suggest  any 


1  MassachuflettSy  Fenng^rlvaiiia,  ed   (Colonel   Hamflton  ay,   Mr. 

Delaware,  Virginia,  North  Caro>  Yates  no).     Madiaon,  Elliot,  V. 

Una,  South  Carolina,  ay,  6 ;  Con*  132, 184. 
necticut,  no,  1 ;  New  York  divid- 
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mode  by  which  those  powers  could  be  made  supreme 
over  the  authority  of  the  separate  States.  The  lat- 
ter couteuded,  that  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as 
government  unless  it  were  a  supreme .  power,  and 
that  there  could  be  but  one  supreme  power  over  the 
same  subjects  in  the  same  community ;  that  supreme 
power  could  not  from  the  nature  of  things  act  on 
the  States  collectively,  in  the  usual  and  peaceful 
mode  in  which  the  operations  of  government  ought 
to  be  conducted,  but  that  it  must  be  able  to  reach 
individuals ;  and  that,  as  the  Confederation  could 
not  operate  in  this  way,  the  distribution  of  its  pow* 
ers  into  distinct  departments  would  be  no  improve- 
ment upon  the  present  condition  of  things. 

But  when  the  distinction  between  a  national  and 
a  federal  government  had  been  so  far  developed,  the 
subject  was  still  left  in  a  great  degree  vague  and 
indeterminate.  What  was  to  mark  this  distinction 
as  real,  and  give  it  practical  effect  ?  By  what  means 
was  the  govenmient,  which  was  now,  as  all  admits 
ted,  a  mere  federal  league  between  sovereign  States, 
to  become,  in  any  just  sense,  national  ?  The  idea 
of  a  nation  implies  the  existence  of  a  people  united 
in  their  political  rights,  and  possessed  of  the  same 
political  interests.  A  national  government  must  be 
one  that  exercises  the  political  rights,  and  protects 
the  political  interests^  of  such  a  people.  But,  hith- 
erto, the  people  of  the  United  States  had  been 
divided  into  distinct  sovereignties ;  and  although  by 
the  Articles  of  Confederation  some  portion  of  the 
sovereign  power  of  each  of  the  separate  States  had 
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been  Tested  in  a  general  govenunent,  tliat  govem* 
ment  had  been  found  inefficient,  and  incapable  of 
resisting  the  great  power  that  had  been  reserved  to 
the  respective  States,  and  Tvas  constantly  exerted 
by  them.  The  difficulty  was,  that  the  constituent 
parties  to  the  federal  union  were  themselves  politi- 
cal governments  and  sovereigns ;  the  people  of  the 
States  had  no  direct  representation,  and  no  direct 
suffrage,  in  the  general  legislature ;  and  as  in  a  re« 
pubfican  government  the  representation  and  the  suf- 
frage must  determine  its  character,  it  became  obvious 
that,  in  order  to  establish  a  national  government  that 
would  embrace  the  political  rights  and  interests  of 
the  people  inhabiting  the  States,  the  basis  of  repre- 
sentation and  the  rule  of  suffrage  must  be  changed. 

It  being  assumed  that  the  new  government  was 
to  be  divided  into  the  three  departments  of  the  legis- 
lative, executive,  and  judiciary,  several  questions  at 
once  presented  themselves  with  regard  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  national  legislatura  Was  it  to 
consist  of  one  or  of  two  houses  ?  and  if  the  latter, 
what  was  to  be  the  representation  and  the  rule  of 
suffirage  in  each  1 

The  resolutions  of  Governor  Bandolph  raised  the 
question  as  to  the  rule  of  suffrage,  before  the  com- 
mittee had  determined  on  the  division  of  the  legis- 
lative power  into  two  branches.  One  of  his  prop- 
ositions was,  ''That  the  rights  of  sufirage  in  the 
national  legislature  ought  to  be  proportioned  to  the 
quotas  of  contribution,  or  to  the  number  of  free  in- 
habitants, as  the  one  or  the  other  rule  may  seem 
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best  in  different  cases."  This  was  no  sooner  pro- 
pounded, than  a  difficulty  was  su^ested  by  the 
deputies  of  the  State  of  Delaware,  which  threat- 
ened to  impede  the  whole  action  of  the  Convention. 
They  declared  that  they  felt  restrained  by  their 
commissions  from  assenting  to  any  change  of  the 
rule  of  suffrage,  and  announced  their  determination 
to  retire  from  the  Convention  if  such  a  change  were 
adopted.  The  firmness  and  address  of  Madison  and 
Gouvemeur  Morris  surmounted  this  obstacle.  They 
declared  that  the  proposed  change  was  absolutely 
essential  to  the  formation  of  a  national  government ; 
but  they  consented  to  postpone  the  question,  having 
ascertained  that  it  would  finally  be  carried.* 

The  conmiittee  thereupon  immediately  determined 
that  the  national  legislature  should  consist  of  two 
branches,^  and  proceeded  to  consider  the  mode  of 
representation  and  suffrage  in  both.  As  the  discus- 
sions proceeded,  the  members  became  divided  into 
two  parties  upon  the  general  subject ;  the  one  was 
for  a  popular  basis  and  a  proportionate  representa- 
tion in  both  branches ;  the  other  was  in  favor  of  an 
equal  representation  by  States  in  both.  The  first 
issue  between  them  was  made  upon  the  House,  or 
what  was  termed  the  first  branch  of  the  l^islature. 
On  the  one  side  it  was  urged,  that  to  give  the  elec- 
tion of  this  branch  to  the  people  of  the  States 
would  make  the  new  government  too  democratic; 

1  Madison,  Elliot,  Y.  134, 136.        wishes  of  Dr.  Franklin,  was  given 
3  Ibid.  135.    The  Tote  of  Fenn-      for  a  single  house, 
sylvania,  in  compliance  with  the 
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that  the  people  were  unsafe  depositaries  of  such  a 
power,  not  because  they  wanted  virtue,  but  because 
they  were  liable  to  be  misled ;  and  that  the  State 
legislatures  would  be  more  likely  to  appoint  suit- 
able persons.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  admitted 
that  an  election  of  the  more  numerous  branch  of 
the  national  legislature  by  the  people  would  intro- 
duce a  true  democratic  principle  into  the  govern- 
ment, and  this,  it  was  said,  was  necessary.  It  was 
urged  that  this  branch  of  the  legislature  ought  to 
know  and  sympathize  vsdth  every  part  of  the  com- 
munity, and  ought  therefore  to  be  taken,  not  only 
fix)m  different  parts  of  the  republic,  but  also  from 
different  districts  of  the  larger  members  of  it.  The 
broadest  possible  basis,  it  was  said,  ought  to  be 
given  to  the  new  system ;  and  as  that  system  was 
to  be  republican,  a  direct  representation  of  the  peo- 
ple was  indispensable.  To  increase  the  weight  of 
the  State  legislatures,  by  making  them  electors  of 
the  national  legislature,  would  only  perpetuate  some 
of  the  worst  evils  of  the  Confederation. 

A  decided  majority  of  the  States  sustained  the 
election  of  the  first  branch  of  the  national  legislap 
ture  by  the  people.^  Great  efforts  were,  however, 
subsequently  made  to  change  this  decision ;  and  the 
discussion  which  ensued  on  a  motion  that  this 
branch  should  be  elected  by  the  State  legislatures, 
throws  much  light  upon  the  nature  of  the  govem- 

1   Massachasetts,    New    York,      Sontli  Carolina,  no,  2 ;  Connecti- 
Pennsylvania,  Yii^nia,  North  Car-      cut  and  Delaware  diyided. 
olina,  Geoigia,  ay,  6 ;  New  Jersey, 
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inent  which  the  friends  of  an  election  by  the  people 
were  aiming  to  establish.  From  that  disc^ssion  it 
appears  that  the  idea  was  already  entertained  of 
forming  a  govemment  that  should  have  a  vigorous 
authority  derived  directly  from  the  people  of  the 
States,  — one  that  should  possess  both  the  force  and 
the  sense  of  the  people  at  larga  For  the  formation 
of  such  a  government  one  of  two  courses  was  neces- 
sary :  either  to  abolish  the  State  governments  alto- 
gether; or  to  leave  them  in  existence,  and  to  regard 
the  people  of  each  State  as  competent  to  with- 
draw from  their  local  governments  such  portions  of 
their  political  power  as  thev  might^see  £t  to  bestow 
upon  a  national  government  The  latter  plan  was 
undoubtedly  a  novelty  in  political  science;  for  no 
system  of  government  had  yet  been  constructed  in 
which  the  individual  stood  in  the  relation  of  sub- 
ject to  two  distinct  sovereignties,  each  possessed 
of  a  distinct  sphere,  and  each  supieme  in  its  own 
sphere.  But  if  the  American  doctrine  were  true, 
that  all  supreme  power  resides  originally  in  the 
people,  and  that  all  governments  are  constituted  by 
thein  as  the  agents  and  depositaries  of  that  power, 
there  could  be  no  incompatibility  in  such  a  system. 
The  people  who  had  deposited  with  a  State  govern- 
ment the  sovereign  power  of  their  community,  could 
withdraw  it  at  their  pleasure;  and  as  they  could 
withdraw  the  whole,  they  could  withdraw  a  part  of 
it  If  a  part  only  were  withdrawn,  or  rather,  if  the 
supreme  power  in  relation  to  particular  objects  were 
to  be  taken  from  the  State  governments,  and  vested 
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in  another  claiss  of  agents,  leaving  the  authority  of 
the  former  undiminished  except  as  to  those  partic- 
ular objects,  the  individual  might  owe  a  double 
allegiance,  but  there  could  be  no  confusion  of  his 
duties,  provided  the  powers  withdrawn  and  revested 
were  clearly  defined. 

The  advocates  of  a  national  government,  besides 
and  beyond  the  intrusting  of  a  particular  jurisdic- 
tion to  that  government,  wished  to  make  it  certain 
that  its  legislative  power,  in  each  act  of  legislation, 
should  rest  on  the  direct  authority  of  the  people. 
For  this  purpose  they  desired  to  avoid  all  agency  of 
the  State  governments  in  the  appointment  of  the 
members  of  the  national  legislature.  They  held 
this  to  be  necessary  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first 
place,  they  said  that  in  a  national  government  the 
people  must  be  represented ;  and  that  in  a  repub- 
lican system  the  real  constituent  should  act  directly, 
and  without  any  intermecUate  agency,  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  representative.  In  the  second  place, 
they  deduced  from  the  objects  of  a  national  gov- 
ernment the  necessity  for  excluding  the  agency  of 
the  State  government^  in  the  appointment  of  those 
who  were  to  exercise  its  legislative  power.  Those 
objects,  they  contended,  were  not  fully  stated  by 
their  opponents.  The  latter  generally  regarded  the 
objects  of  the  Union  as  confined  to  defence  against 
foreign  danger  and  internal  disorder ;  the  power  to 
make  binding  treaties  with  foreign  countries;  the 
regulation  of  conmierce,  and  the  power  to  derive 
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levenues  therefrom.^  The  former  insisted  that  an- 
other great  object  must  be,  to  provide  more  effect- 
ually for  the  security  of  private  rights,  and  the 
steady  dispensation  of  justice.  Mr.  Madison  de- 
clared that  republican  liberty  could  not  long  exist 
under  the  abuses  of  it  which  had  been  practised  in 
some  of  the  States,  where  the  uncontrollable  power 
of  a  majority  had  enabled  debtors  to  elude  their 
creditors,  the  holders  of  one  species  of  property  to 
oppress  the  holders  of  another  species,  and  where 
paper  money  had  become  a  stupendous  fraud.  These 
evils  had  made  it  manifest  that  the  power  of  the 
State  governments,  even  in  relation  to  some  matters 
of  internal  legislation,  must  be  to  some  extent  re- 
strained ;  and  in  order  effectually  to  restrain  it,  the 
national  government  must,  in  the  construction  of  its 
departments,  as  well  as  in  its  powers,  be  derived 
directly  from  the  people.* 

These  views  again  prevailed  as  to  the  first  branch, 
and  Mr.  Finckney's  proposition  for  electing  that 
branch  by  the  State  legislatures  was  negatived  by  a 
vote  of  three  States  in  the  affirmative,  and  eight  in 
the  n^;ative.' 

But  as  soon  as  the  impracticability  of  abolishing 
the  State  governments  was  seen  and  admitted, — 
and  it  was  at  once  both  seen  and  admitted  by  some 

1  See  Mr.  Sherman's  remario,  '  Connecdcat,  New  Jersey, 
made  in  comnuttee,  Jane  6 ;  Madi-  *  South  Carolina,  ay,  8 ;  Massachu- 
son,  Elliot,  v.  161.  setts.  New  York,    Pennsylvania, 

s  See  Mr.  Madison's  views,  as  Delaware,  Maiyland,  Vii^ginia, 
stated  in  his  debates,  Elliot,  Y .  1 6 1.     North  Carolina,  Georgia,  no,  8. 
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of  the  strongest  advocates  for  a  national  govern- 
ment, —  it  became  apparent  to  a  large  part  of  the 
assembly,  that  to  exclude  those  governments  from 
all  agency  in  the  election  of  both  branches  of 
the  national  legislature  would  be  inexpedient  It 
would  obviously  have  been  theoretically  correct  to 
have  given  the  election  of  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House  to  the  people  of  the  States,  especially  when 
it  was  intended  to  adhere  to  the  principle  of  a  pro- 
portionate representation  of  the  people  of  the  States 
in  both  branches.^  But  the  necessity  for  providing 
some  means  by  which  the  States,  as  States,  might 
defend  themselves  against  encroachments  of  the  na- 
tional government,  made  it  apparent  that  they  must 
become,  in  the  election,  a  constituent  part  of  the 
system.  No  mode  of  doing  this  presented  itself, 
except  to  give  the  State  legislatures  the  appointment 
of  the  less  numerous  branch  of  the  national  legisla- 
ture, —  a  provision  which  was  finally  adopted  in  the 
committee  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  States.^ 

The  results  thus  reached  had  settled  for  the  pres- 
ent the  very  important  fact,  that  the  people  of  the 
States  were  to  be  represented  in  both  branches  of 
the  legislature ;  that  for  the  one  they  were  to  elect 
their  representatives  directly,  and  for  the  other  they 
were  to  be  elected  by  the  legislature  of  the  State. 

But  when  it  had  been  ascertained  by  whom  the 
members  of  the  two  branches  were  to  be  elected, 

^  Mr.  Wilaon  tos  in  favor  of        «  Madison,  Elliot,  V.  170. 
this  plan,  and  Mr.  Madison  seems 
to  have  &vored  it 

VOL.  II.  6 
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there  lemained  to  be  determined  the  decisive  ques- 
tion, which  was  to  mark  still  more  effectively  the 
distinction  between  a  purely  national  and  a  purely 
federal  government,  namely,  the  rule  of  suffrage,  or 
the  ratio  of  representation  in  the  national  legisla^ 
ture. 

The  rule  of  suffrage  adopted  in  the  first  Conti- 
nental Congress  was,  as  we  have  seen,  the  result  of 
necessity;  for  it  was  impossible  to  ascertain  the 
relative  importance  of  each  Colony ;  and,  moreover, 
that  Congress  was  in  fact  an  assembly  of  committees 
of  the  different  Colonies,  called  together  to  deliberate 
in  what  mode  they  could  aid  each  other  in  obtaining 
a  redress  of  their  several  grievances  from  Parliament 
and  the  Crown.  But  while,  from  the  necessity  of 
the  case,  they  assigned  to  each  Colony  one  vote  in 
the  Congress,  they  looked  forward  to  the  time  when 
the  relative  wealth  or  population  of  the  Colonies 
must  regulate  their  suffrage  in  any  future  system  of 
continental  legislation.^  The  character  of  the  gov* 
emment  formed  by  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
had  operated  to  postpone  the  arrival  of  this  period; 
because  it  was  in  the  very  nature  of  that  system 
that  each  State  should  have  an  equal  voice  with 
every  other.  This  system  was  the  result  of  the  for- 
mation of  the  State  governments,  each  of  which  had 
become  the  present  depositary  of  the  political  pow- 
ers of  an  independent  people. 

But  if  this  system  were  to  be  changed,  —  if  the 

1  Ante,  Vol.  I.  Book  I.  ch.  I.  pp.  15-17. 
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people  of  the  States  were  to  be  represeated  in  each 
branch  of  the  national  legislature,  —  some  ratio  of 
representation  must  be  adopted,  or  the  idea  of  con- 
necting them  as  a  nation  with  the  government  that 
was  to  be  instituted  must  be  abandoned.  It  was 
obviously  for  the  interest  of  the  laiger  States,  such 
as  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  and  Massachusetts,  — 
then  the  three  leading  States  in  point  of  popula- 
tion, —  to  have  a  proportionate  representation  of 
their  whole  inhabitants,  without  reference  to  age, 
sex,  or  condition.  On  the  other  hand,  it  \7as  for 
the  interest  of  the  smaller  States  to  insist  on  an 
equality  of  votes  in  the  national  legislature,  or  at 
least  on  the  adoption  of  a  ratio  that  would  exclude 
some  portions  of  the  population  of  the  great  States. 
Some  of  the  lesser  States  were  exceedingly  strenu- 
ous in  their  efforts  to  accomplish  these  objects,  and 
more  than  once,  in  the  course  of  the  proceedi^igs, 
declared  their  purpose  to  form  a  union  on  no  other 
basis. 

In  this  posture  of  things  the  alternatives  were, 
either  to  form  no  union  at  all,  or  only  to  form  one 
between  the  large  States  willing  to  unite  on  the 
basis  of  proportionate  representation;  or  to  abol- 
ish the  State  governments,  and  throw  the  whole 
into  one  mass;  or  to  leave  the  distinctions  and 
boundaries  between  the :  different  States,  and  adopt 
some  equitable  ratio  of  suffrage,  as  between  the  peo- 
ple of  the  several  States,  in  the  national  legislature. 
The  latter  course  was  adopted  in  the  committee,  as 
to  the  first  branch,  by  a  vote  of  seven  States  in  the 
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af&rmative,  against  thiee  in  the  negative,  one  being 
divided* 

The  question  was  then  to  be  determined,  by  what 
ratio  the  representation  of  the  different  States  should 
be  regulated;  and  here  again  any  one  of  several 
expedients  might  be  adopted.  The  basis  of  repre* 
sentation  might  be  made  to  consist  of  the  whole 
number  of  voters,  or  those  on  whom  the  States  had 
conferred  the  elective  firanchise ;  or  it  might  be  con* 
fined  to  the  white  inhabitants,  excluding  all  other 
races ;  or  it  might  include  aU  the  free  inhabitants  of 
every  race,  excluding  only  the  slaves ;  or  it  might 
embrace  the  whole  population  of  each  State.  Some 
examination  of  each  of  these  plans  will  illustrate 
the  difficulties  which  had  to  be  encountered. 

To  have  adopted  the  number  of  legal  voters  of 
the  States  as  the  ratio  of  representation  in  the  nar 
tional  legislature  would  have  been  to  adopt  a  sys- 
tem in  which  there  were  great  existing  inequalities. 
The  elective  franchise  had  been  conferred  in  the 
different  States  upon  very  different  principles ;  it 
was  very  broad  in  some  of  the  States,  and  much 
narrower  in  others,  according  to  their  peculiar  pol- 
icy and  manners.  These  inequalities  could  scarcely 
have  been  removed ;  for  the  right  of  suffrage  in 
some  of  the  States  was  more  or  less  connected  with 
their  systems  of  descent  and  distribution  of  property, 
and  those  systems  could  not  readily  be  changed,  so 

1  Massachusetts,  Connecticnty  ay,  7;  New  York,  New  Jersey^ 
FennsylTaniajVixginia,  North  Ca]>  Delaware,  no,  S;  Maryland,  di- 
olina,    South    Carolina,    Georgia,      vidcd. 
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as  to  adapt  the  condition  of  society  to  the  new  in- 
terest of  representation  and  influence  in  the  general 
government  This  plan  was,  therefore,  out  of  the 
question. 

It  was  nearly  as  impracticable,  also,  to  confine  the 
basis  of  representation  to  the  white  inhabitants  of 
the  States.  Some  of  the  States — such  as  Massa» 
chusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  New  York,  and 
Pennsylvania,  in  which  slavery  was  already,  or  was 
ultimately  to  become,  extinct,  and  Maryland,  North 
Carolina,  and  Virginia,  where  slavery  was  likely  to 
remain  —  had  large  numbers  of  free  blacks.  These 
inhabitants,  who  were  regarded  as  citizens  in  some 
of  the  States,  but  not  in  others,  were  in  all  a  part  of 
their  populations,  contributing  to  swell  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  numbers  and  wealth  of  the  State,  and 
thus  to  raise  it  in  the  scale  of  relative  rank.  Their 
personal  consequence,  or  social  rank,  was  a  thing 
too  remote  for  special  inquiry.  A  State  that  con* 
tained  five  or  ten  thousand  of  these  inhabitants 
might  well  say,  that,  although  of  a  distinct  race,  they 
formed  an  aggr^ate  portion  of  its  free  population, 
too  large  to  be  omitted  without  opening  the  door  to 
inquiries  into  the  condition  and  importance  of  other 
classes  of  its  free  inhabitants.  This  was  the  situa- 
tion of  all  the  Northern  States  except  New  Hamp- 
shire, as  well  as  of  all  the  Middle  and  Southern 
States ;  and  it  was  especially  true  of  Virginia,  which 
had  nearly  twice  as  many  free  colored  persons  as 
any  other  State  in  the  Union. 

It  was  equally  impracticable  to  form  a  national 
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goTemment  in  which  the  basis  of  representatioa 
should  be  oonfined  to  the  free  inhabitants  of  the 
States.  The  five  Stfttes  of  Maryland,  Yiiginia, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Geoigia,  u> 
eluding  their  slaves,  were  found  by  the  first  census, 
taken  three  years  after  the  formation  of  the  Consti- 
tution, to  contain  a  fraction  less  than  one  half  of  the 
whole  population  of  the  Unioiu^  In  three  of  those 
States  the  slaves  were  a  little  less  than  half,  and  in 
two  of  them  they  were  more  than  half,  as  numerous 
as  the  whites.'  There  was  no  good  reason,  theie- 
fore,  —  except  the  theoretical  one  that  a  slave  can 
have  no  actual  voice  in  government,  and  consequent* 
ly  does  not  need  to  be  represented,  —  why  a  class  of 
States  containing  nearly  half  of  the  whole  population 
of  the  confederacy  should  consent  to  exclude  such 
large  masses  of  their  populations  ficom  the  basis  of 
representation,  and  thereby  give  to  the  free  inhabit- 
ants of  each  of  the  other  eight  States  a  relatively 
lai^r  share  of  legislative  power  than  would  &11 
to  the  free  inhabitants  of  the  States  thus  situated. 
The  objection  arising  from  the  political  and  social 
condition  of  the  slaves  would  have  had  great  weight, 
and  indeed  ought  to  have  been  decisive  of  the  ques- 
tion, if  the  object  had  been  to  efiiEtce  the  boundaries 
of  the  States,  and  to  form  a  purely  consolidated  re- 
public.   But  this  purpose,  if  ever  entertained  at  all, 


I  Hhey  contained  1,798,407  m-         >  See  the  census  of  1790,  posit 
habitants ;  the  other  eight  States     p.  65. 
had  1,846,595  when  the  federal 
census  of  1 790  was  taken. 
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could  not  be  followed  by  the  framers  of  the  CoBsti- 
tution.  They  found  it  indispensable  to  leave  the 
States  still  in  possession  of  their  distinct  political 
oi^anizations,  and  of  all  the  sovereignty  not  neces* 
sary  to  be  conferred  on  the  central  power,  which 
they  were  endeavoring  to  create  by  bringing  the 
fi:ee  people  of  these  several  communities  into  some 
national  relations  with  each  other.  It  became  ne- 
cessary, therefore,  to  r^ard  the  peculiar  social  con- 
dition of  each  of  the  States,  and  to  construct  a 
system  of  representation  that  would  place  the  free 
inhabitants  of  each  distinct  State  upon  as  near  a 
footing  of  political  equality  vdth  the  bee  inhabitants 
of  the  other  States  as  might,  under  such  circum- 
stances, be  practicable.  This  could  only  be  done 
by  treating  the  slaves  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
population  of  the  States  in  which  they  were  found, 
and  by  assuming  the  population  of  the  States  as  the 
true  basis  of  their  relative  representation. 

It  was  upon  this  idea  of  treating  the  slaves  as 
inhabitants,  and  not  as  chattels,  or  property,  that 
the  original  decision  was  made  in  the  committee  of 
the  whole,  by  which  it  Vas  at  first  determined  to 
include  them.^  Having  decided  that  there  ought  to 
be  an  equitable  ratio  of  representation,  the  commit- 


1  The  population  of  the  States  for  in  the  text,  as  a  part  of  the 

ires  adopted  in  the  committee  of  aggregate  population;  and  it  "was 

the  whole,  instead  of  their  qno-  not  until  a  sabseqnent  stage  of  the 

tas  of  contribation,  which,  in  one  proceedings  that  this  result  was 

or  another  form,  was  the  altema-  defended  on  the  ground  of  their 

tive  proposition.    The  slaves  were  fonning  part   of   the    aggregate 

included,  in  a  proportion  aoooonted  toraAi  of  the  States 
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tee  went  on  to  declare  that  the  basis  of  representar 
tion  ought  to  include  the  whole  number  of  white 
and  other  free  citizens  and  inhabitants,  of  eyery  age, 
sex,  and  condition,  including  those  bound  to  servi- 
tude for  a  term  of  years ;  and  they  then  added  to 
the  population  thus  described  three  fifths  of  all  other 
persons  not  comprehended  in  that  description,  ex- 
cept Indians  not  paying  taxes.  The  proportion  of 
three  fifths  was  borrowed  from  a  rule  which  had  ob- 
tained the  sanction  of  nine  States  in  Congress,  in  the 
year  1783,  when  it  was  proposed  to  change  the  basis 
of  contribution  by  the  States  to  the  expenses  of  the 
Union  from  property  to  population.^  At  that  time, 
the  slaveholding  States  had  consented  that  three 
fifths  of  their  slaves  should  be  coimted  in  the  census 
which  was  to  fix  the  amount  of  their  contributions; 
and  they  now  asked  that,  in  the  apportionment 
of  representatives,  these  persons  might  still  be  re- 
garded as  inhabitants  of  the  State,  in  the  same  ratio. 
The  rule  was  adopted  in  the  committee,  with  the 
dissent  of  only  two  States,  New  Jersey  and  Delar 
ware ;  but  on  the  original  question  of  substituting 
an  equitable  ratio  of  representation  for  the  equality 
of  suffirage  that  prevailed  under  the  Confederation, 
New  York  united  with  New  Jersey  and  Delaware 
in  the  opposition,  and  the  vote  of  Maryland  was 
divided. 

The  next  step  was  to  settle  the  rule  of  suffrage  in 
the  Senate ;  and  although  it  was  earnestly  contended 

1  ArUe^  YoL  I.  Book  II.  ch.  m.      of  the  proportion  of  tbree  fifths  is 
p.  218,  notQ  2,  where  the  origin     explained. 
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that  the  smaller  States  would  never  agree  to  any 
other  principle  than  an  equality  of  votes  in  that 
body,^  it  was  determined  in  the  committee,  by  a  vote 
of  six  States  against  five,  that  the  ratio  of  represen- 
tation should  be  the  same  as  in  the  first  branch.^ 

Thus  it  appears  that  originally  a  majority  of  the 
States  were  in  favor  of  a  numerical  representation  in 
both  branches.  The  three  States  of  Virginia,  Penn* 
sylvania,  and  Massachusetts,  the  leading  States  in 
population,  and  with  them  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  and  Geoi^a,  found  it  at  present  for  their 
interest  to  adopt  this  basis  for  both  houses  of  the 
national  legislature.  It  was  a  consequence  of  the 
principle  of  numerical  representation,  that  the  slaves 
should  be  included ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  at 
this  time  any  delegate  from  a  Northern  State  inter- 
posed any  objection,  except  Mr.  Gerry  of  Massa- 
chusetts, who  r^;arded  the  slaves  as  *^  property," 
and  said  that  the  cattle  and  horses  of  the  North 
might  as  weU  be  included.  But  the  State  which  he 
represented  was  at  this  time  pressing  for  the  rights 
of  population,  and. for  a  system  in  which  population 
should  have  its  due  influence.;  and  her  vote,  as  well 
as  that  of  Pennsylvania,  was  accordingly  given  for  the 
principle  which  involved  an  admission  of  the  slaves 
into  the  basis  of  representation,  and  for  the  propor- 
tion which  the  slave  States  were  willing  to  take. 

I  By  Mr.  Sherman   and  Mr.  Carolina,  Geoi^a,  a^,  6 ;  Connect* 

EUsworth.  icut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Del- 

*  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  aware,  Maryland,  no,  5.  EUiot,  V. 

Viif;inia,  North   Carolina,  Sooth  182. 
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These  transactions  in  the  committee  of  the  whole 
are  quite  important,  because  they  show  that  the 
original  line  of  division  between  the  States,  on  the 
subject  of  representation,  was  drawn  between  the 
States  having  the  preponderance  of  population  and 
the  States  that  were  the  smallest  in  point  of  num- 
bers. When,  and  under  what  circumstances,  this 
line  of  division  changed,  what  combinations  a  nearer 
view  of  all  the  consequences  of  numerical  represen- 
tation may  have  brought  about,  and  how  the  con- 
flicting interests  were  finally  reconciled,  will  be  seen 
hereafter.  What  we  are  here  to  record  is  the  dec- 
laration of  the  important  principle,  that  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  the  government  was  to  be  one  in 
which  the  free  people  of  the  States  were  to  be 
represented,  and  to  be  re^Bifi^ented  according  to  the 
numbers  of  the  inhabitants  which  their  respective 
States  contained,  counting  those  held  in  servitude  in 
a  certain  ratio  only. 

The  general  principles  on  which  the  powers  of 
the  national  legislature  were  to  be  regulated,  were 
declared  with  a  great  degree  of  unanimity.  That  it 
ought  to  be  invested  with  all  the  legislative  powers 
belonging  to  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation  was 
conceded  by  all.  This  was  followed  by  the  nearly 
unanimous  declaration  of  a  principle,  which  was 
intended  as  a  general  description  of  a  class  of  pow- 
ers that  would  require  subsequent  enumeration, 
namely,  that  the  legislative  power  ought  to  embrace 
all  cases  to  which  the  State  legislatures  were  incom- 
petent, or  in  which  the  harmony  of  the  United 
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States  would  be  interrupted  by  the  exercise  of  State 
legislation.  But  the  committee  also  went  much 
&rther,  and  without  discussion  or  dissent  declared 
that  there  ought  also  to  be  a  power  to  negative  all 
laws  passed  by  the  several  States  contravening,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  national  legislature,. the  Articles 
of  Union,  or  any  treaties  made  under  the  authority 
of  the  Union.* 

The  somewhat  crude  idea  of  making  a  negative 
on  State  legislation  a  legislative  power  of  the  na« 
tional  government,  shows  that  the  admirable  dis- 
covery had  not  yet  been  made  of  exercising  such  a 
control  through  the  judicial  department  Without 
such  a  control  lodged  somewhere,  the  national  pre- 
rogatives could  not  be  defended,  however  extensive 
they  inight  be  in  theory.  There  had  been,  as  Mr. 
Madison  well  remarked,  a  constant  tendency  in  the 
States  to  encroach  on  the  federal  authority,  to  violate 
national  treaties,  to  infringe  the  rights  and  inter- 
ests of  each  other,  and  to  oppress  the  weaker  party 
within  their  respective  jurisdictions.  The  expedient 
that  seemed  at  first  to  be  the  proper  remedy,  and, 
as  was  then  supposed,  the  only  one  that  could  be 
employed  as  a  substitute  for  force,  was  to  give  the 
general  government  a  power  similar  to  that  which 
had  been  exercised  over  the  legislation  of  the  Col- 
onies by  the  crown  of  England,  before  the  Revolu- 
tion ;  and  there  were  some  important  members  of 
the  Convention  who  at  this  time  thought  that  this 

1  Madison,  EUiot,  v.  139. 
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powey  ought  to  be  universal.^  They  considered  it 
impracticable  to  draw  a  line  between  the  cases  prop- 
er and  improper  for  the  exercise  of  such  a  negative, 
and  they  argued  from  the  correctness  of  the  principle 
of  such  a  power,  that  it  ought  to  embrace  all  cases. 

But  here  the  complex  nature  of  the  government 
which  they  were  obliged  to  establish  made  it  neces- 
sary to  depart  from  the  theoretical  correctness  of  a 
general  principle.  The  sovereignty  of  the  States 
would  be  entirely  inconsistent  with  a  power  in  the 
general  government  to  control  their  whole  legisla- 
tion. As  the  direct  authority  of  the  national  leg- 
islature was  to  extend  only  to  certain  objects  of 
national  concern,  or  to  such  as  the  States  were  in- 
competent to  provide  for,  all  the  political  powers  of 
the  States,  the  surrender  of  which  was  not  involved 
in  the  grant  of  powers  to  the  national  head,  must 
remain ;  and  if  a  general  superintendence  of  State 
legislation  were  added  to  the  specific  powers  to  be 
conferred  on  the  central  authority,  there  would  be 
in  reality  but  one  supreme  power  in  all  cases  in 
which  the  general  government  might  see  fit  to  ex- 
ercise its  prerogative.  The  just  and  proper  sphere 
of  the  national  government  must  be  the  limit  of  its 
power  over  the  legislation  of  the  States.  In  that 
sphere  it  must  be  supreme,  as  the  power  of  each 
State  within  its  own  sphere  must  also  be  supreme. 
Neither  of  them  should  encroach  upon  the  prerog- 

1  Mr.  Madbon,  Mr.  Wilaon,  Mr.  Mr.  Sherman,  Mr.  Bedford,  and 
C.  Pinckney,  Mr.  Dickinson.  On  Mr.  Butler  strenuously  opposed 
the  other  hand,  Mr.  Williamson,      this  plan. 
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atives  of  the  other ;  and  while  it  wad  undoubtedly 
necessary  to  arm  the  national  government  with  some 
power  to  defend  itself  against  such  encroachments 
on  the  part  of  the  States,  there  could  be  no  real 
necessity  for  making  this  power  extend  beyond  the 
exigencies  of  the  case.  Those  exigencies  would  be 
determined  by  the  objects  that  might  be  committed 
to  the  legislation  of  the  central  authority ;  and  if  a 
mode  could  be  devised,  by  which  the  States  could 
be  restrained  from  interfering  with  or  interrupting 
the  just  exercise  of  that  authority,  all  that  was  re- 
quired would  be  accomplished.* 

But  to  do  this  by  means  of  a  negative  that  was  to 
be  classed  among  the  legislative  powers  of  the  new 
government,  was  to  commit  the  subject  of  a  sup- 
posed conflict  between  the  rights  and  jwwers  of  the 
State  and  the  national  governments  to  an  unfit  arbi- 
tration. Such  a  question  is  of  a  judicial  nature,  and 
belongs  properly  to  a  department  that  has  no  direct 
interest  in  maintaining  or  enlarging  the  prerogatives 
of  the  government  whose  powers  are  involved  in  it. 

But  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  had  come 
fresh  from  the  inconveniences  and  injustice  that  had 
resulted  from  the  unrestrained  legislative  powers  of 
the  States.  Some  of  them  believed  it,  therefore,  to 
be  necessary  to  make  the  authority  of  the  United 
States  paramount  over  the  authority  of  each  sepa- 
rate State ;  and  a  negative  upon  State  legislation,  to 

1  Accordinglyi  a  proposition  to  votes  of  three  States  onty,  tIz. 
extend  the  negative  on  State  leg-  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  and 
islation  to  all  cases  received  the      Virginia. 
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« 

be  exercised  by  the  legislative  branch  of  the  national 
government,  seemed  to  be  the  readiest  way  of  ac- 
complishing the  object.  Some  of  the  suggestions  of 
the  mode  in  which  this  power  was  to  operate  strike 
us,  at  the  present  day,  as  singularly  strange.  No 
less  a  person  than  Mr.  Madison,  in  answer  to  the 
objections  arising  from  the  practical  difficulties  in 
subjecting  all  the  legislation  of  all  the  States  to  the 
revision  of  a  central  x>ower,  thought  at  this  time 
that  something  in  the  nature  of  a  commission  might 
be  issued  into  each  State,  in  order  to  give  a  tempo- 
rary assent  to  laws  of  urgent  necessity.  He  sug- 
gested also  that  the  negative  might  be  lodged  in  the 
Senate,  in  order  to  dispense  with  constant  sessions 
of  the  more  numerous  branch. 

But  the  radical  objection  to  any  plan  of  a  nega- 
tive on  State  legislation,  as  a  legislative  power  of  iJie 
general  government,  was,  that  it  would  not  in  fact 
dispense  mth  the  use  of  force  against  a  State  in  the 
last  resort  If,  after  the  exercise  of  the  power,  the 
State  whose  obnoxious  law  had  been  prohibited 
should  see  fit  to  persist  in  its  course,  force  must  be 
resorted  to  as  the  only  ultimate  remedy.  How  dif- 
ferent, how  wise,  was  the  expedient  subsequently 
devised,  when  the  appropriate  office  of  the  judicial 
power  was  discerned,  —  a  power  that  waits  calmly 
imtil  the  clashing  authorities  of  the  State  and  the 
nation  have  led  to  a  conflict  of  right  or  duty  in  some 
individual  case,  and  then  peacefully  adjudicates,  in 
a  case  of  private  interest,  the  great  question,  with 
which  of  the  two  governments  resides  the  power  of 
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prescribing  the  paramount  rule  of  conduct  for  the 
citizen !  Disobedience  on  the  part  of  the  State  may, 
it  is  true,  still  follow  after  such  an  adjudication,  and 
against  an  open  array  of  force  on  the  one  side  noth- 
ing but  force  remains  to  be  employed  on  the  other. 
But  the  great  preventive  of  this  dread  necessity  is 
found  in  the  fact,  that  there  has  been  an  adjudica- 
tion by  a  tribunal  that  commands  the  confidence  of 
all,  and  in  the  moral  influence  of  judicial  determina- 
tions over  a  people  accustomed  to  submit  not  only 
their  interests,  but  their  feelings  even,  to  the  arbitral 
ment  of  juridical  discussion  and  decision. 
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or  has  since  been  abolished,  1,845,595. 

Total  population  of  the  five  States  in  1790,  in  which  slavery  existed, 
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CHAPTER  III. 

COKSTBUCTXOK    OF    THB    ExBOUTIVK    AKD    THE    JUDIOZART. 

The  constructioii  of  a  national  executive,  although 
not  surrounded  by  so  many  inherent  practical  diffi- 
culties as  the  formation  of  the  legislative  depart- 
ment, was  likely  to  give  rise  to  a  great  many  oppo- 
site theories.  The  questions,  of  how  many  persons 
the  executive  ought  to  consist,  in  what  mode  the 
appointment  should  be  made,  and  what  were  to  be 
its  relations  to  the  legislative  power,  were  attended 
with  great  diversities  of  opinion. 

The  question  whether  the  executive  should  con- 
sist of  one,  or  of  more  than  one  person,  was  likely 
to  be  influenced  by  the  nature  of  the  powers  to  be 
conferred  upon  the  office.  Foreseeing  that  it  must 
necessarily  be  an  office  of  great  power,  some  of  the 
members  of  the  Convention  thought  that  a  single 
executive  would  approach  too  nearly  to  the  model 
of  the  British  government.  These  persons  consid- 
ered that  the  great  requisites  for  an  executive  de- 
partment —  vigor,  despatch,  and  responsibility  — 
could  be  found  in  three  persons  as  well  as  in  one. 
Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  fevored  the  plan  of  a 
single  magistrate,  maintained  that  the  prerogatives 
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of  the  British  monarchy  would  not  necessarily  fur- 
nish the  model  for  the  executive  powers ;  and  that 
unity  in  the  executive  would  be  the  best  safeguard 
against  tyranny. 

But  this  point  connected  itself  with  the  question, 
whether  the  executive  should  be  surrounded  by  a 
council,  and  the  latter  proposition  again  involved 
the  consideration  of  the  precise  relation  of  the  ex- 
ecutive to  the  legislative  power.  That  a  n^ative  of 
some  kind  upon  the  acts  of  the  legislature  was  es- 
sential to  the  independence  of  the  executive,  was  a 
truth  in  political  science  not  likely  to  escape  the 
attention  of  many  of  the  members  of  the  Conven- 
tion. Whether  it  should  be  a  qualified  or  an  ab- 
solute negative  was  the  real,  and  almost  the  sole 
question;  for  although  there  were  some  who  held 
the  opinion  that  no  such  power  ought  to  be  given, 
it  was  evident  fix)m  the  first  that  its  necessity  was 
well  understood  by  the  larger  part  of  the  assembly. 
In  the  first  discussion  of  this  subject,  the  negative 
was  generally  regarded  as  a  means  of  defence  against 
encroachments  of  the  legislature  on  the  rights  and 
powers  of  the  other  departments.  It  was  supposed 
that,  although  the  boundaries  of  the  legislative 
authority  might  be  marked  out  in  the  Constitution, 
the  executive  would  need  some  check  against  uncon- 
stitutional interference  with  its  own  prerogatives; 
and  that,  as  the  judicial  department  might  be  ex- 
posed to  the  same  dangers,  the  power  of  resisting 
these  also  could  be  best  exercised  by  the  executive. 
But  an  absolute  negative  for  any  purpose  was  fa- 
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vored  by  only  a  very  few  of  the  members,  and  the 
proposition  first  adopted  was  to  give  the  executive 
alone  a  revisionary  check  upon  legislation,  which 
should  not  be  absolute  if  it  were  afterwards  over- 
ruled by  two  thirds  of  each  branch  of  the  legisla- 
ture.^ 

But  inasmuch  as  this  provision  would  leave  the 
precise  purposes  of  the  check  undetermined,  and  in 
order,  as  it  would  seem,  to  subject  the  whole  of  the 
legislative  acts  to  revision  and  control  by  the  execu- 
tive, some  of  the  members  desired  that  the  judiciary, 
or  a  convenient  number  of  the  judges,  might  be 
added  to  the  executive  as  a  council  of  revision. 
Among  these  persons  were  Mr.  Madison  and  Mr. 
Wilson.  The  former  expressed  a  very  decided  opin- 
ion, that,  whether  the  object  of  a  revisionary  power 
was  to  restrain  the  encroachments  of  the  legislature 
on  the  other  departments,  or  on  the  rights  of  the 
people  at  large,  or  to  prevent  the  passage  of  laws 
unwise  in  principle  or  incorrect  in  form,  there  would 
be  great  utility  in  annexing  the  wisdom  and  weight 
of  the  judiciary  to  the  executive.  But  this  proposi- 
tion was  rejected  by  a  large  majority  of  the  States, 
and  the  power  was  left  by  the  committee  as  it  had 
been  settled  by  their  former  decision.  These  pro- 
ceedings, however,  do  not  furnish  any  decisive  evi- 
dence of  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  revisionary 
check. 

But  before  this  feature  of  the  Constitution  had 

^  Adopted  by  the  votes  of  eight      and  Maxyland  voting  in  the  neg- 
States  against  two, —  Ck)nnecticut     ative. 
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been  settled  by  the  committee,  they  had  determined 
on  a  mode  in  which  the  executive  should  be  ap- 
pointed. It  is  singular  that  the  idea  of  an  election 
of  the  executive  by  the  people,  either  mediately  or 
immediately,  found  so  little  favor  at  first,  that  on  its 
first  introduction  it  received  the  votes  of  but  two 
States.  Since  the  executive  was  to  be  the  agent  of 
the  legislative  will,  it  was  argued  by  some  members 
that  it  ought  to  be  wholly  dependent,  and  ought 
therefore  to  be  chosen  by  the  l^slature.  The  ex- 
perience of  New  York  and  of  Massachusetts,  on  the 
other  hand,  —  where  the  election  of  the  first  magis- 
trate by  the  people  had  been  successfully  practised, — 
and  the  danger  that  the  legislature  and  the  candi- 
dates might  play  into  each  other's  hands,  and  thus 
give  rise  to  constant  intrigues  for  the  office,  were 
the  arguments  employed  by  others.  Upon  the  in- 
troduction of  a  proposition  that  the  States  be  divid- 
ed into  districts,  for  the  election  by  the  people  of 
electors  of  the  executive,  two  States  only  recorded 
their  votes  in  its  favor,  and  eight  States  voted  against 
it.^  By  the  vote  of  eight  States  it  was  then  deter- 
mined that  the  executive  should  be  elected  by  the 
national  legislature  for  the  term  of  seven  years  ;^ 
and  subsequently  it  was  determined  that  the.  execu- 
tive should  be  ineligible  to  a  second  term  of  office, 
and  should  be  removable  on  impeachment  and  con- 
viction of  malpractice  or  neglect  of  duty.     A  single 

I  Pennsylvania,  Maxyland,  ay.      North  Carolina,  Soath  Carolina, 
2 ;     Massachusetts,    Connecticut,      Greoipa,  no,  8. 
New  York,    Telaivare,   Vii^ginia,        SFenns)'lYan]a  and  Maryland,  no. 
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executive  was  agreed  to  by  a  vote  of  seven  States 
against  tliree.'  After  the  mode  in  which  the  nega- 
tive was  to  be  exercised  had  been  settled,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  change  the  appointment,  and  vest  it  in 
the  executives  of  the  States.  But  this  proposal  was 
decisively  rejected.* 

The  judiciary  was  the  next  department  of  the 
proposed  plan  of  government  that  remained  to  be 
provided.  Like  the  executive,  it  was  a  branch  of 
sovereign  power  unknown  to  the  Confederation. 
The  most  palpable  defect  of  that  govemmait,  as  I 
have  more  than  once  had  occasion  to  observe,  was 
the  entire  want  of  sanction  to  its  laws.  It  had  no 
judicial  system  of  its  own  for  decree  and  execution 
against  individuals.  All  its  legislation,  both  in  na- 
ture and  form,  prescribed  duties  to  States.  The 
observance  of  these  duties  could  only  be  enforced 
against  the  parties  on  whom  they  rested,  and  this 
could  be  done  only  by  military  power.  But  it  was 
the  peculiar  and  anomalous  situation  of  the  Amen* 
can  Confederacy,  that  the  power  to  employ  force 
against  its  delinquent  members  had  not  been  ex- 
pressly delegated  to  it  by  the  Articles  of  Union ; 
and  that  it  could  not  be  implied  from  the  general 
purposes  and  provisions  of  that  instrument,  without 
a  seeming  infraction  of  the  article  by  which  the 
States  had  reserved  to  themselves  every  power, 
jurisdiction,  and  right  not  '^expressly"  delegated 
to  the  United  States.     If  this  objection  was  well 

1  New  York,   Delairare,   and         3  Nine  States  voted  against  it» 
Maryland,  no.  and  one  (Delaware)  was  divided. 
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&iinded,  —  and  it  was  uniyersally  held  to  be  so,  — 
we  may  well  concur  in  the  lemark  of  The  Feder- 
alist, that  '^  the  United  States  presented  the  extraor- 
dinai7  spectacle  of  a  government  destitute  even  of 
the  shadow  of  constitutional  power  to  enforce  the 
execution  of  its  own  laws."  * 

The  Confederation,  too,  had  found  it  to  be  entire- 
ly impracticable  to  rely  on  the  tribunals  of  the 
States  for  the  execution  of  its  laws.  Such  a  re* 
liance  in  a  confederated  government  presupposes 
that  the  party  guilty  of  an  infiraction  of  the  laws  or 
ordinances  of  the  confederacy  will  try,  condemn, 
and  punish  itself  The  whole  history  of  our  Con- 
federation evinces  the  futility  of  laws  requiring  the 
obedience  of  States,  and  proceeding  upon  the  expec- 
tation that  they  will  enforce  that  obedience  upon 
themselves. 

The  necessity  for  a  judicial  department  in  the 
general  government  was,  therefore,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  of  those  ^^  exigencies  of  the  Union,"  for 
which  it  was  the  object  of  the  present  undertaking 
to  provide.  The  place  which  that  department  was 
to  occupy  in  a  national  system  could  be  clearly  de- 
duced from  the  office  of  the  judiciary  in  all  systems 
of  constitutional  government  That  office  is  to  ap* 
ply  to  the  subjects  of  the  govenunent  the  penalties 
inflicted  by  the  legislative  power  for  disobedience  of 
the  laws.  Disobedience  of  the  lawful  commands  of 
a  government  may  be  punished  or  prevented  in  two 

I  The  Federalist,  No.  21. 
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modes.  It  may  be  done  by  the  application  of  mili* 
tary  power,  without  adjudication ;  or  it  may  be  done 
through  the  agency  of  a  tribunal,  which  adjudicates, 
ascertains  the  guilty  parties,  and  applies  to  them  the 
coercion  of  the  civil  power.  This  last  is  the  pecu- 
liar function  of  a  judiciary ;  and  in  order  that  it 
may  be  discharged  effectually,  the  judiciary  that  is 
to  perform  this  office  must  be  a  part  of  the  govern- 
ment whose  laws  it  is  to  enforce.  It  is  essential  to 
the  supremacy  of  a  government,  that  it  should  adju- 
dicate on  its  own  powers,  and  enforce  its  own  laws ; 
for  if  it  devolves  this  prerogative  on  another  and 
subordinate  authority,  the  final  sanction  of  its  laws 
can  only  be  by  a  resort  to  military  power  directed 
against  those  who  have  refused  to  obey  its  lawful 
commands. 

One  of  the  leading  objects  in  forming  the  Consti-^ 
tution  was  to  obtain  for  the  United  States  the  means 
of  coercion,  without  a  resort  to  force  against  the 
people  of  the  States  collectively.  Mr.  Madison,  at 
a  very  early  period  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Con- 
vention, declared  that  the  use  of  force  against  a 
State  would  be  more  like  a  declaration  of  war  than 
an  infliction  of  punishment,  and  would  probably  be 
considered  by  the  party  attacked  as  a  dissolution  of 
all  previous  compacts  by  which  it  might  be  bound.* 
At  his  suggestion,  a  clause  in  Governor  Randolph's 
plan  authorizing  the  use  of  force  against  a  delin- 
quent member  of  the  confederacy  was  laid  aside,  in 

1  Madison,  Elliot,  Y.  p.  140. 
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order  that  a  system  might  be  framed  which  would 
render,  it  imneoessary.  This  could  be  done  only  by 
making' the  authority  of  the  government  supreme 
in  relation  to  the  rights  and  powers  that  might  be 
committed  to  it ;  and  it  could  be  made  so  only  by 
applying  its  legislation  to  individuals  through  the 
intervention  of  a  judiciary.  A  confederacy  whose 
legislative  power  operates  only  upon  States,  or  upon 
masses  of  people  in  a  collective  capacity,  can  be  su* 
preme  only  so  &r  as  it  can  employ  superior  force ; 
and  when  the  issue  that  is  to  determine  the  question 
of  supremacy  is  once  made  up  in  that  form,  there  is 
an  actual  civil  war. 

The  introduction,  therefore,  of  a  judicial  depart- 
ment into  the  new  plan  of  government,  of  itself 
evinces  ah  intention  to  clothe  that  government  with 
powers  that  could  be  executed  peacefully,  and  with- 
out the  necessity  of  putting  down  the  organized 
opposition  of  subordinate  communities.  By  their 
resort  to  this  great  instrumentality,  we  may  per- 
ceive how  much,  in  this  particular,  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution  were  aided  by  the  spirit  and  forms 
of  the  institutions  which  the  people  of  these  States 
had  already  framed  for  their  separate  governments. 
The  common  law,  which  the  foimders  of  all  these 
States  had  brought  with  them  to  this  country,  had 
accustomed  them  to  regard  the  judiciary  as  clothed 
with  fonctioM-m  which  two  important  objects  were 
embraced.  My  the  known  course  of  that  jurisprui 
dence  the' judiciary  is,  in  the  first  place,  the  depart- 
ment which  declares  the.  construction  of  the  laws ; 
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and,  in  the  second  place,  when  that  department  has 
announced  the  construction  of  a  law,  it  is  not  only 
the  particular  case  that  is  settled,  but  the  rule  is 
promulgated  that  is  to  determine  all  future  cases  of 
the  same  kind  arising  under  the  same  law.  Thus 
the  judiciary,  in  governments  whose  adjudications 
proceed  upon  the  course  of  the  common  law,  be^ 
comes  not  merely  the  arbitrator  in  a  particular  con- 
troversy, but  the  department  through  which  the 
government  interprets  the  rule  of  action  prescribed 
by  the  legislature,  and  by  which  all  its  citizens  are 
to  be  guided.  This  office  of  the  judicial  depart- 
ment had  long  been  known  in  all  the  States  of  the 
Union  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  national 
Constitution. 

By  the  introduction  of  this  department  into  their 
plan  of  government,  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
obviously  intended  that  it  should  perform  the  same 
office  in  their  national  system  which  the  correspond- 
ing department  had  always  fulfilled  in  the  States. 
No  other  function  of  a  judiciary  was  known  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  and  this  function  was 
both  known  and  deemed  essential  to  a  well-regu- 
lated liberty.  It  was  known  that  the  judicial  de- 
partment of  a  government  is  that  branch  by  which 
the  meaning  of  its  laws  is  ascertained,  and  applied 
to  the  conduct  of  individuals.  To  effect  this,  it  was 
introduced  into  the  system  whose  gradual  formation 
and  development  we  are  now  examining. 

ITie  committee  not  only  declared  that  this  depart- 
ment, like  the  legislative  and  the  executive,  was  to 
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be  ^^  supreme/'  but  they  proceeded  to  make  it  so. 
One  of  the  first  questions  that  arose  concerning  the 
construction  of  the  judiciary  was,  whether  it  should 
consist  solely  of  one  central  tribunal,  to  which  ap- 
peals might  be  carried  from  the  State  courts,  or 
should  also  embrace  inferior  tribunals  to  be  estab- 
lished within  the  several  States.  The  latter  plan 
was  resisted  as  an  innovation,  which,  it  was  siaid,  the 
States  would  not  tolerata  But  the  necessity  for  an 
effective  judiciary  establishment,  commensurate  with 
the  legislative  authority,  was  generally  admitted,  and 
a  large  majority  of  the  States  were  found  to  be  in 
favor  of  conferring  on  the  national  legislature  pow- 
er to  establish  inferior  tribunals;^  while  the  pro- 
vision for  a  supreme  central  tribunal  was  to  be  made 
imperative  by  the  Constitution. 

The  intention  of  the  committee  also  to  make  the 
judicial  coextensive  with  the  legislative  authority^ 
appears  from  the  definition  which  they  gave  to  both. 
Upon  the  national  legislature  they  proposed  to  con« 
fer,  in  addition  to  the  rights  vested  in  Congress  by 
the  Confederation,  power  to  legislate  in  all  cases  to 
which  the  separate  States  were  incoinpetent,  or  in 
which  the  harmony  of  the  United  States  might  be. 
interrupted  by  the  exercise  of  individual  l^islation ; 
and  the  further  power  to  negative  all  laws  passed  by 
the  several  States  contravening,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  national  legifiiatxu:e,  the  Articles  of  Union,  or 
any  treaties  subsisting  under  the  authority  of  the 

^  Eight  States  in  the  affianative,  two  in  the  n^attre,  and  one  divided. 

TOL.  II.  9 
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Union.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  national  judiciary 
it  was  declared  should  extend  to  all  cases  which 
respect  the  collection  of  the  national  levenne,  and 
to  impeachments  of  national  officers ;  and  then  the 
comprehensive  addition  was  made  of  "  questions 
which  involve  the  national  peace  and  harmony." 
This  latter  provision  placed  the  general  objects, 
which  it  was  declared  ought  to  be  embrace  by  the 
legislative  power,  within  the  cognizance  of  the  ju- 
diciary. Those  objects  were  not  yet  described  in 
detail,  the  purpose  being  merely  to  settle  and  de- 
clare the  principles  on  which  the  powers  of  both 
departments  ought  to  be  founded. 

But,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  see,  the 
idea  of  vesting  in  the  judicial  department  such  con- 
trol over  the  legislation  of  the  separate  States  as 
might  be  surrendered  by  them  to  the  national  gov- 
ernment, was  not  yet  propounded.  The  principle 
which  was  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  that  control 
was  already  introduced  and  acted  upon,  namely, 
that  it  should  ^embrace  all  laws  of  the  States  which 
might  conflict  with  the  Constitution,  or  the  treaties 
made  under  the  national  authority.  The  plan  at 
present  was,  as  we  have  seen,  to  treat  this  as  a  legis- 
lative power,  to  be  <eaecuted  by  tib.e  direct  control  of 
a  negatx^^.  But  a  nearer  view  of  the  great  incon- 
venienoes  of  such  an  arrangement,  and  the  general 
basis  of  the  jurisdiction  already  marked  out  for  the 
national  judiciary,  led  to  the  development  of  the 
particular  feature  which  was  required  as  a  substi- 
tute for  direct  interference  with  the  legislative  pow- 
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era  of  the  States.  In  truth,  the  important  principle 
which  proposed  to  extend  the  judicial  authority  to 
questions  involving  the  national  peace  and  harmony, 
embraced  all  the  power  that  was  required ;  and  it 
only  remained  to  be  seen  that  the  exercise  of  that 
power  by  the  indirect  effect  of  judicial  action  on  the 
laws  of  the  States  after  they  had  been  passed,  was 
far  preferable  to  a  direct  interference  with  those  laws 
while  in  the  process  of  enactment 

The  committee,  with  complete  unanimity,  deter- 
mined that  the  judges  of  the  supreme  tribunal 
should  hold  their  offices  during  good  behavior.^ 
This  tenure  of  office  was  taken  from  the  English 
statutes,  and  from  the  constitutions  of  some  of  the 
States  which  had  already  adopted  it  The  commis- 
sions of  the  judges  m  England,  until  the  year  1700, 
were  prescribed  by  the  crown ;  and  although  they 
were  sometimes  issued  to  be  held  during  good  be- 
havior, they  were  generally  issued  during  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  crown,  and  it  was  always  optional  with 
the  crown  to  adopt  the  one  or  the  other  tenure,  as  it 
saw  fit  But  in  the  statute  passed  in  the  thirteenth 
year  of  the  reign  of  William  IIL,  which  finally 
secured  the  ascendency  of  the  Protestant  religion  in 
that  country,  and  made  other  provisions  for  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  subject,  it  was  enacted 
that  judges'  commissions  should  be  made  during 
good  behavior,  and  that  their  salaries  should  be  as- 
certained and  established ;  but  it  was  made  lawful 

1  This  was  afterwards  api^ed  to  the  judges  of  the  inferior  cooHb  also. 
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for  the  crown  to  remove  them  upon  the  address  of 
both  houses  of  Parliament^  Still,  however,  it  was 
always  considered  that  the  commissions  of  the  judges 
expired  on  the  death  of  the  king ;  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  this,  and  in  order  to  make  the 
judges  more  effectually  independent,  a  new  statute, 
passed  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  George  IIL, 
declared  that  the  commissions  of  the  judges  should 
continue  in  force  during  their  good  behavior,  not- 
withstanding the  demise  of  the  crown ;  and  that 
such  salaries  as  had  been  once  granted  to  them 
should  be  paid  in  all  future  time,  so  long  as  their 
commissions  should  remain  in  force.  The  provision 
which  made  them  removable  by  the  crown  on  the 
address  of  both  houses  of  Parliament  was  retained 
and  re-enacted.? 

In  framing  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
the  objectionable  feature  of  the  English  system  was 
rejected,  and  its  valuable  provisions  were  retained 
No  one,  at  the  stage  of.  the  proceedings  which  we 
are  now  examining,  proposed  to  make  the  judges 
removable  on  the  address  of  the  legislature;  and 
although  at  a  much  later  period  this  provision  was 
brought  forward,  it  received  the  vote  of  a  single 
State  only.  The  first  determination  of  the  Conven- 
tion, in  committee  of  the  whole,  was,  that  the  judges 
should  hold  their  offices  during  good  behavior; 
that  they  should  receive  punctuallyj  at  stated  times, 
a  fixed  compensation  for  their  services,  in  which  no 

1  Act  12  &  18  VTiffiam  HL  ch.  &.  »  Act  1  GealU  ch.  23. 
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increase^  or  diminution   should  be  made  so  as  to 
affect  the  persons  actually  in  office  at  the  time. 

The  appointment  of  the  judges  was  by  general 
consent,  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  vested  in 
the  Senate. 

^  This  was  afterwards  stricken  out 


NOTE  ON  THE  JUDICIAL  TENUBE. 

Thk  English  historians  and  juridical  writers  have  not  given  a  very 
satis&ctOTy  acconnt  of  the  ptnpose  for  which  the  power  of  remoyal  on  the 
address  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  was  incoiporated  with  the  pro- 
vision which  gave  the  judges  their  commissions  during  good  behavior. 
It  is  obvious  that,  if  the  power  of  removal  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  un- 
qualified power,  to  be  exercised  for  any  cause,  or  without  the  existence  of 
any  cause,  the  office  is  held  during  the  pleasure  of  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches  of  the  government,  and  not  during  the  official  good 
conduct  of  the  incumbent  In  this  view  of  it,  therefore,  the  provision  is 
inconsistent  with  the  declared  tenure  of  the  commission.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  power  of  removal  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  limitation  upon 
the  tenure  of  the  office,  but  the  process  of  removal  is  to  be  considered  as 
a  mode  in  which  the  unfitness  or  incapacity  of  the  incumbent  is  to  be 
ascertained,  —  treating  it  as  a  substitute  for  impeachment,  to  be  used  in 
cases  of  palpable  official  incapacity-  or  unfitness,  —  then  it  is  not  repug- 
nant to  the  tenure  of  good  behavior.  In  support  of  this  view  of  the  sub- 
ject it  is  to  be  observed  that,  in  the  statute  of  1  Gea  HI.  c.  23,  the  tenure 
of  good  behavior  is  made  the  leading  and  primaiy  t)bject  of  the  enact- 
ment The  motives  for  it  are  set  forth  with  great  point  and  emphasis. 
The  King  is  made  to  declare  from  the  throne  to  the  two  houses  of  Par- 
liament that  he  looks  upon  the  independency  and  uprightness  of)  judges 
as  essential  to  the  impartial  administration  of  justice,  as  one  of  the  best 
securities  to  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  subject,  and  as  naost  conducive 
to  the  honor  of  the  crown.  The  enacting  part  of  the  statute,  which  fol- 
bws  this  recital,  provides  anew  that  the  judges'  commiaaions  shall  be  and 
remain  in  force  during  their  good  behavior,  notwithstanding  a  demise  of 
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the  crown ;  and  the  power  of  removal  by  the  King,  on  the  addresB  of  both 
hoofies,  foDows  this  enactment  as  a  promo.  If,  therefore,  a  not  unusual 
rule  of  construction  u  applied,  the  power  embraced  in  ibe  proviso  should 
be  so  construed  as  to  make  its  operation  consistent  with,  and  not  repug- 
nant to,  the  great  purpose  of  the  statute,  which  was  to  establish  the  tenure 
of  good  behayior.  In  this  view  the  rightful  exercise  of  the  power  may  be 
confined  to  cases  where  the  individual  is  no  longer  within  that  tenure,  or, 
in  other  words,  where  the  good  behavior  has  ceased,  or  become  impossi- 
ble. Upon  this  construction  the  power  of  removal  can  only  be  rightfiilly 
exercised  when  a  cause  exists  which  touches  the  official  conduct  or  ca- 
pacity of  the  incumbent 

In  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  fonned  in  1780,  the 
power  of  removal  by  the  executive,  on  the  address  of  both  houses  of  the 
legislature,  was  adopted  from  the  English  statutes,  and  it  was  introduced 
as  tL  proviso  after  the  tenure  of  good  behavior  had  been  emphatically  de- 
clared for  all  judicial  officers,  just  as  it  stands  in  the  act  of  1  Gea  IH 

An  objection  which  has  sometimes  been  uiged  against  the  construction 
above  suggested  is,  that  it  b  narrower  than  the  terms  of  the  provision, 
and  that  it  would  not  include  a  case  where  a  judge  may  have  dischaiged 
all  his  official  duties  with  propriety  and  ability,  and  may  yet  be  person- 
ally obnoxious,  as,  for  example,  on  account  of  gross  immorality.  But  the 
answer  to  this  objection  is,  that  the  question,  whether  a  case  of  official 
good  conduct  accompanied  by  personal  immorality,  or  the  like  defect  of 
character,  was  intended  to  be  within  the  power  of  removal,  must  be  de- 
termined on  a  careful  view  of  the  whole  provision.  The  meaning  and 
scope  of  the  qualification  of  *^  good  behavior  "  must  be  first  ascertained. 
If  it  means  simply  that  the  individual  is  to  hold  his  commission  so  long  as 
each  official  duty  is  dischaiged  in  the  manner  contemplated  by  law,  then 
a  mere  personal  immorality,  which  has  not  affected  or  infhienced  the  dis- 
charge of  official  duty,  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  good  behavior  estab- 
lished as  the  tenure  of  the  office.  But  if  the  good  behavior  means,  not 
merely  that  the  individual  shall  discharge  his  official  duties  in  a  compe- 
tent manner,  with  an  average  amount  of  ability,  and  without  corruption, 
but  that  he  shall  so  order  his  life  and  conversation  as  not  to  expose  hun- 
self  to  a  cessation  of  the  power  tp  act  intelligently  and  uprightly,  then 
there  may  undoubtedly  be  a  case  of  personal  immorality  that  would 
touch  the  tenure  of  the  office.  Still  it  must  be  the  tenure  of  the  office 
that  is  touched,  and  it  must  be  touched  by  misconduct  or  incapacity. 
The  phrase  ^  good  behavior  "  is  technical,  and  has  always  had  a  mean- 
ing attached  to  it  which  confines  it  to  the  dischaxge  of  official  duty.  It 
is,  therefore,  not  what  men  think  of  the  individual,  or  how  they  feel 
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towards  him,  or  how  they  regard  him,  but  what  he  does  or  omits  officially, 
that  is  to  detomiine  whether  he  continues  to  behave  well  in  his  office ; 
and  unless  some  conduct^  ot  some  bodily  or  mental  condition,  is  adduced, 
that  shows  him  to  be  incapable  of  fulfilling  the  duties  of  his  station  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  law  intends  they  shall  be  discharged,  his  tenure  of 
good  behavior  is  not  lost 

But  the  naked  power  of  removal  by  the  other  two  branches  of  the 
govenuneat  exists  in  the- English  constitution,  and  in  that  of  ihe  State  of 
Massachusetts,  without  any  declaration  of  the  purposes  or  occasidns  to 
which  it  is  to  be  applied ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  it  with  the 
avowed  object  of  judicial  independence  obviously  embraced  by  the  terms 
of  the  commissioii  prescribed  in  both  of  them.  The  two  most  important 
native  writers  on  the-Ei^lish  constitutbn.  Sir  William  Blackstone  and 
Mr.  Haliam,  regard  the  provision  as  a  restraint  on  the  former  practice  of 
te  crown,  of  dismissing  judges  when  they  were  not  sufficiently  subservient 
to  the  views  of  the  government  in  political  prosecutions.  Mr.  Haliam, 
after  referring  to  the  provisions  of  the  two  statutes,  lays  down  the  propo- 
ntioD,  that  ^  no  judge  can  be  dismissed  from  office,  except  inconsequence 
of  a  conviction  for  some  offisnce,  or  the  address  of  both  houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, which  is  tantamount  to  an  act  of  the  legisbture."  (ConsdtutioQal 
History,  UL  262.)  He  suggests  further,  that  ahhongh  the  conunissions 
of  the  judges  cannot  be  vacated  by  the  aMhority  of  the  crown,  yet  that 
they  are  not  wholly  out  of  the  reach  of  its  influence.  They  are  accessi- 
ble to  the  hope  of  further  promotion,  to  the  zeal  of  political  attachment, 
to  the  flattery  of  princes  and  ministers,  and  to  the  bias  of  their  profes- 
sional training.  He  therefore  commends  the  wisdom  of  subjecting  them 
in  some  degree  to  legislative  control  (Ibid.)  But  it  is  not  to  be  inferred 
from  his  xemaiks  that  that  control  can  be  rightftdly  exercised  without  the 
existence  of  a  cause  which  affects  their  good  behavicM*.  On  the  contrary, 
he  appears  to  consider  that  the  purpose  was  to  prevent  a  subserviency  to 
the  crown  in  their  o6&cial  conduct,  by  subjecting  that  conduct  to  legislative 
scrutiny.  To  the  honor  of  England,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that,  since 
this  power  was  recognized,  tiiere  has  never  been  an  instance  in  which  a 
judge  has  been  removed  for  pofitical  or  party  purposes. 

Mr.  Justice  Story  has  taken  substantially  the  same  view  of  the  subject 
He  says:  ^  The  object  of  tiie  act  of  Faiiiament  was  to  secure  the  judges 
from  removal  at  the  mere  pleasure  of  the  crown ;  but  not  to  render  them 
independent  of  the  aotkm  of  Ftoliament  By  the  theoiy  of  the  British 
constitation,  every  act  of  Parliament  is  supreme  and  omnipotent  It  may 
change  the  succesnon  to  the  crown,  and  even  the  very  fundamentals  of 
the  constitution.    It  would  have  been  absurd,  therefore,  to  have  exempt* 
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ed  tbe  judges  alone  from  the  general  jurisdiction  of  this  supreme  authority 
in  the  reafan.  The  cUuse  was  not  introduced  into  the  act  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conferring  the  power  on  Parliament,  for  it  could  not  he  taken 
away  or  restricted,  hut  amply  to  recognize  it  as  a  qualification  of  the 
tenure  of  office ;  so  that  the  judges  should  have  no  right  to  complain  of 
any  bt-each  of  an  implied  contract  with  them,  and  the  crown  should  not 
be  deprived  of  the  means  to  remove  an  unfit  judge  whenever  Pariiament 
should,  in  their  discretion,  signify  their  asBent**  (Ckunmentaries  on  the 
Constitution,  VoL  II.  §  1628.) 

By  describing  it  as  a  **  qualification  of  the  tenure  of  office,"  the  learned 
commentator  probably  did  not  mean  that  the  power  was  intended  to  be 
recognized  as  a  power  to  remove  judges  against  whom  no  official  miscon- 
duct or  incapacity  could  be  charged ;  for  the  context  shows  that  he  was 
speaking  of  the  removal  of  *^  unfit "  judges  as  a  power  that  it  was  proper 
to  recognize  and  regulate.  If  he  intended  to  lay  it  down  as  a  complete 
and  actual  qualification  of  the  tenure  of  good  behavior,  it  must  have  been 
upon  the  theory  to  which  he  refers,  upon  which  an  act  of  F&riiament  can 
do  anything,  either  with  or  without  reason.  Upon  this  theory  all  the 
conunissnons  of  all  the  judges  in  the  realm  may  be  vacated  without  in- 
quiry into  their  fitness  or  unfitness.  But  if  the  true  view  of  the  subject 
is,  that  the  Kxn^s  commMan,  which  runs  qtumidiu  m  bene  gesserit,  cannot 
be  determined  when  the  crown  alone  decides  that  the  good  beharior  has 
ceased,  or  become  impracticable,  but  may  be  determined  when  the  whole 
legislative  power  has  so  decided,  then  in  one  sense  it  is  a  qualification  of 
the  commission ;  because  the  latter  emanates  finom  the  crown,  but  after  it 
has  issued,  it  is  to  be  superintended  by  Parliament  and  the  crown. 

When  we  turn  to  our  American  constitutions,  all  embairassment  arising 
from  the  English  theory  of  the  onihtpotence  of  the  legislative  department 
vanishes  In  our  systems  of  government  the  people  alone  possess  su- 
preme power.  The  legislature  is  but  the  organ  of  thenr  will  for  oertam 
specific  and  linuted  purposes,  which  are  carefiilly  defined  in  a  written 
constitution ;  and  no  power  that  is  not  plainly  confided  by  the  constitu- 
tion to  the  legiahitive  and  execndve  departments  of  the  government  can 
be  exercised  by  them.  Under  every  American  constitution,  therefore, 
which  has  conferred  upon  the  executive  power  to  remove  a  judge  upon 
the  address  of  the  two  houses  of  the  legislature,  the  question  whether 
that  power  extends  to  any  cases  but  those  of  official  misconduct  or  inca- 
pacity must  be  determined  by  a  careful  consideration  of  the  position 
which  that  constitution  assigns  to  the  judiciary.  If,  as  is  the  case,  for 
example,  under  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  there  is 
a  clear  intention  manifest  to  make  the  judiciary  independent  of  the 
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other  departments,  and.  this  intention  appears  by  other  piotisions,  and 
the  ennnciation  of  other  principles  besides  that  which  in  tenns  establishes 
the  tenure  of  good  behavior,  then  the  power  of  removal  upon  address 
ought  to  be  construed  and  exercised  consistently  with  the  tenure  of  good 
behavior,  and  not  in  direct  repugnance  to  it  It  is  pbdn  that,  if  the  pow- 
er is  construed  as  a  naked  and  unrestrained  power,  established  as  a  direct 
qualification  of  the  tenure  of  office,  it  may  be  used  lor  party  purposes, 
and  may  be  exercised  for.  any  cause  for  which  a  dominant  party  may  see 
fit  to  employ  it 

The  danger  of  the  abuse  of  this  power,  arising  from  the  absence  of 
any  express  restrictbn  upon  it,  and  of  any  statement  of  its  purpose,  in 
the  Constitution  of  Massachusetts,  has  led  to  an  unsuccessful  effort  in  that 
State  to  make  its  exercise  more  difficult  than  it  is  under  the  actual  provis- 
ion. In  the  Ck>nvention  held  in  the  year  1820,  in  which  the  Ck>nstitution 
was  subjected  to  revision,  Mr.  Webster,  Mr.  Justice  Stozy,  and  others  of 
the .  eminent  jurists  of  Massachusetts,  endeavored  to  procure  an  amendr 
ment  requiring  the  address  to  be  adopted  by  a  vote  of  two  thirds  in  both 
branches,  instead  of  alloinng  it  to  be  carried,  as  the  Constitution  has 
always  stood,  and  as  the  rule  is  in  Engknd,  by  a  bare  majority.  The 
effort  fiuled ;  but  the  result  of  the  whole  discusaon  to  which  it  gave  rise 
shows  the  general  understanding  of  the  people  of  the  State  with  regard 
to'.the  rightful  eittent  of  thb  power.  The  Convention  was  a  very  re- 
markable assembly  of  the  intellect  and  worth  of  the  State,  and  both  the 
political  parties  of  the  time  were  fully  represented  in  it,  by  their  most 
distinguished  members.  All  were  agreed  that  the  power  was  capable  of 
abuse,  and  that  to  apply  it  to  any  other  than  cases  of  official  incapadty 
or  unfitness  would  be  an  abuse.  But  those  who  opposed  the.  adoption  of 
a  two-thirds  rule  were  unwilling  to  anticipate  such  an  abuse  of  the  power, 
and  their  arguments  prevailed. 

The  fiamers  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  intrusted  no  such 
power  over  the  judiciary  to  the  other  branches  of  the  government 
Hiey  regarded  the  possibility  of  its  being  used  for  improper  purposes  as 
a  suffident  reason  why  it  should  not  exist.  They  thought  it,  moreover, 
a  contradiction  in  tenns  to  say  that  the  judges  should  hold  their  offices 
during  good  behavior,  and  yet  be  removable  without  a  trial.  But  the 
radical  objection  was  one  that  does  not  seem  to  have  been  sofficiendy 
attended  to  in  the  early  formation  of  some  of  the  State  constituticms,  but 
which  the  peculiar  system  established  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  made  especially  prominent. 

That  Constitution  was  designed  to  be  in  some  respects  an  abridgment 
of  the  previous  powers  of  the  States.    Like  the  State  constitutions,  also, 
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it  embraced  a  careful  distribation  of  the  powers  of  government  between 
tbe  different  departments,  and  a  careful  separation  of  the  functions  of 
one  department  from  those  of  another.  Questions  must,  therefore,  neces- 
sarily arise  in  the  administration  of  the  gOYemment,  whether  one  of  these 
departments  had  overstepped  the  limits  assigned  to  it  as  against  the 
others,  and  whether  the  action  of  the  general  or  the  State  governments 
in  particular  instances  is  within  their  appropriate  spheres.  These,  now 
familiar  to  us  as  constitudonal  questions,  were  to  be  subjected  to  the 
arbitrament  of  the  national  judiciary ;  and  it  was  almost  universally  felt 
that  this  delicate  and  important  power  must  be  confided  to  judges  whose 
tenure  of  office  could  be  touched  only  by  the  solemn  process  of  accusa- 
tion and  impeachment.  The  same  necessity  exists  under  a  Skate  consti- 
tution, but  perhaps  not  in  the  same  degree ;  for  while  the  judiciary  of  a 
State  b  often  called  upon  to  decide  finally  upon  the  conformity  of  acts  of 
legislation  with  the  State  constitution,  —  and  ought  therefore  clearly  to 
be  beyond  the  reach  of  legisUtive  influence, — yet  no  Skate  judiciary  is 
the  final  arbiter  between  the  rights  and  powers  of  the  nati^ial  govern- 
ment and  the  rights  and  powers  of  the  States.  This  function  belongs 
to  the  supreme  judiciary  of  the  United  States.  It  was  fi>reseen  that  it 
would  not  infrequently  involve  the  decision  of  questibns  in  which  whole 
classes  of  States  might  have  the  deepest  interest,  which  would  connect 
themselves  with  party  dtscussbns,  and  on  which  the  representatives  of 
the  States  in  the  national  legislature  would  be  likely  to  share  in  the  feel- 
ings, and  even  in  the  passions,  of  their  constituents.  There  could  be  no 
security  for  a  judiciary  called  upon  to  decide  such  questions,  if  they  were 
to  be  subject  to  a  power  of  removal  by  the  other  two  branches  of  the 
government.  Their  commissions  might  make  them  theoretically  inde- 
pendent, but  practically  they  could  be  removed  at  the  pleasure  of  those 
whom  they  might  have  offended.  In  truth,  there  is  no  State  in  this 
Union  where  such  a  power  of  removal  is  vested  without  qualification  in 
the  legisUtive  and  executive  departments,  in  which  the  judges  can  be 
said  to  hold  their  commissions  during  good  behavior,  unless  that  power  is 
construed  to  embrace  only  those  cases  of  palpable  incapacity  in  which 
an  impeachment  would  be  unnecessary  or  impracticable.  As  a  naked 
and  unqualified  power,  it  is  repugnant  to  the  tenure  of  good  behavior. 
It  was  so  regarded  in  the  Convention  which  firamed  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  where  a  proposition  to  introduce  it  received  the 
vote  of  the  nngle  State  of  Connecticut  only.  (Madison,  Elliot,  Y. 
481,  482.) 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Admission  of  New  States*  ~  Guaranty  or  Bkpublican 
Government.  —  Power  of  Amendment.  —  Oatu  to  Sup- 
fort  THE  New  System.  —  Ratification. 

Having  settled  a  general  plan  for  the  organization 
of  the  three  great  departments  of  govemment,  the 
committee  next  proceeded  to  provide  for  certain 
other  objects  of  primary  importance,  the  necessity 
for  which  had  been  demonstrated  by  the  past  his- 
tory of  the  Confederacy,  The  first  of  these  was  the 
admission  of  new  States  into  the  Union. 

It  had  long  been  apparent,  that  the  time  would 
sooner  or  later  arrive  when  the  limits  of  the  United 
States  must  be  extended,  and  the  number  of  the 
States  increased.  Circumstances  had  made  it  im- 
possible that  the  benefits  and  privileges  of  the  Union 
should  be  confined  to  the  original  thirteen  com- 
munities by  whom  it  had  been  established.  Pop- 
ulation had  begun  to  press  westward  from  the 
Atlantic  States  with  the  enei^  and  enterprise  that 
have  marked  the  Anglo-American  character  since 
the  first  occupation  of  the  country.  Wherever  the 
hardy  pioneers  of  civilization  penetrated  into  the 
wilderness  of  the  Northwest,  they  settled  upon 
lands  embraced  by  those  shadowy  boundaries  which 
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carried  the  territorial  claims  of  some  of  the  older 
States  into  the  region  beyond  the  Ohio.  Circum- 
stances, already  detailed  in  a  former  part  of  this 
work,  had  compelled  a  surrender  of  these  territorial 
claims  to  the  United  States ;  and  in  the  efforts  made 
by  Congress,  both  before  and  after  the  cessions  had 
been  completed,  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
new  States,  and  for  their  admission  into  the  Union, 
we  have  already  traced  one  of  the  great  defects  of 
the  Confederation,  which  rendered  it  incapable  of 
meeting  the  exigencies .  created  by  this  incTitable 
expansion  of  the  country.* 

In  the  year  1784,  when  Mr.  Jefferson  brought 
into  Congress  a  measure  for  the  organization  and 
admission  of  new  States,  to  be  formed  upon  the  ter- 
ritories that  had  been  or  might  thereafter  be  ceded 
to  the  United  States,  he  seems  to  have  considered 
that  the  Articles  of  Confederation  authorized  the 
admission  of  new  States  formed  out  of  territory  that 
had  belonged  to  a  State  already  in  the  Union,  by  a 
vote  of  nine  States  in  Congress.  But  a  majority  of 
the  States  in  Congress  evidently  regarded  the  power 
of  admission  as  doubtful ;  and  although  they  passed 
the  resolves  for  the  admission  of  new  States,  —  prin- 
cipally because  it  was  extremely  important  to  invite 
cessions  of  Western  territory,  -p-  they  left  the  provis- 
ion as  to  the  mode  of  admission  so  indefinite,  that 
the  whole  question  of  power  would  have  to  be 
opened  and  decided  on  the  first  application  that 

»  Anie,  Vol  I.  Book  IE.  Chap.  V. 
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might  be  made  by  a  State  to  be  admitted  into  the 
Union.^ 
When  the  Oidinance  of  1787  was  fonned,  it 


^  Mr.  Jefienoii  lias  very  lucidly 
stated  the  position  of  the  question 
in  some  observations  famished  by 
him,  wben  in  Paris,  to  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  Encyclop^die  M4- 
ihodique,  in  1786  or  1787,  which  I 
here  insert  entire.  "The  eleventh 
Article  of  Confederation  admits 
Canada  to  accede  to  the  Confeder- 
ation at  its  own  wOl,  bat  adds, '  no 
other  Colony  shall  be  admitted  to 
the  same  unless  sucb  admission  be 
agreed  to  by  nine  States.'  When 
the  plan  of  April,  1784,  for  estab- 
lishing new  States,  was  on  the  car- 
pet, the  committee  who  framed  the 
report  of  that  plan  had  inserted 
this  clause :  *  Provided  nine  States 
agree  to  such  admission,  according 
to  the  reservation  of  the  eleventh 
of  the  Articles  of  Confederation/ 
It  was  objected, —  1.  That  tbe 
words  of  the  Confederation,  'no 
other  Colony,'  could  refer  only  to 
the  readoaiy  possessions  of  Great 
Britain,  as  the  two  Floridas,  Nova 
Scotia,  &C.,  not  being  already  parts 
of  the  Union ;  that  the  law  for 
'admitting'  a  new  member  into 
the  Union  could  not  be  applied  to 
a  territory  which  was  already  in 
tbe  Union,  as  making  part  of  a 
State  which  was  a  member  of  it. 
2.  That  it  would  be  improper  to 
aDow  <  nine '  States  to  recdve  a 
new  member,  because  the  same 
reasbns  which  rendered  that  num- 
ber proper  now  would  render  a 


greater  one  proper  when  the  num- 
ber composing  the  Union  should  be 
increased.  They  therefore  struck 
out  this  paragraph,  and  inserted  a 
proviso,  that  '  the  consent  of  so 
many  States  in  Congress  shall  be 
first  obtained  as  may  at  the  time  be 
competent';  thus  leaving  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  eleventh  Article 
applies  to  the  admission  of  new 
States  to  be  decided  when  that  ad- 
mission shall  be  asked.  See  the 
Journal  of  Congress  of  April  20, 
1784.  Another  doubt  vTas  started 
in  this  debate,  viz.  whether  the 
agreement  of  the  nine  States  re- 
quired by  the  Confederation  was 
to  be  made  by  their  legislatures,  or 
by  their  delegates  in  Congress? 
The  expresaon  adopted,  viz.  'so 
many  States  in  Congress  is  first 
obtained,'  shows  what  was  their 
sense  of  this  matter.  If  it  be 
agreed  that  the  eleventh  Article  of 
the  Confederation  is  not  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  admission  of  these  new 
States,  then  it  is  contended  that 
their  admission  comes  within  the 
thirteenth  Article,  which  forbids 
'  any  alteration  unless  agreed  to  in 
a  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
and  afterwarda  confirmed  by  the 
legisUtures  of  every  State.'  The 
independence  of  the  new  States  of 
Kentucky  and  Franklin  will  soon 
bring  on  the  ultimate  decision  of 
all  these  questions."  (Jefierson's 
Works,  IX.  251.)     That  the  ad- 
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made  proyision  for  the  establishment  of  new  States 
in  the  territory,  and  declared  that,  when  any  of  them 
should  have  sixty  thousand  free  inhabitants,  it  should 


miflBioii  of  a  new  State  into  the 
Union  could  have  been  regarded 
as  an  alteration  of  the  Articles  of 
Confederation,  within  the  meaning 
and  intention  of  the  thirteenth 
Article,  seems  scarcely  probable. 
Such  an  admission  would  only  have 
increased  the  number  of  the  par- 
ties to  the  Union,  but  it  would  of 
itself  have  made  no  change  in  the 
Articles ;  and  it  was  against  alter- 
adons  in  the  Articles  that  the  pro- 
vision of  the  thirteenth  was  di- 
rected. The  objections  which  Mr. 
Jefferson  inibrms  us  were  raised  in 
Congress  to  a  deduction  of  the 
power  from  the  eleventh  Article, 
appear  to  be  decisive.  In  truth, 
when  the  Articles  of  Confedeiation 
were  framed,  the  subject  of  the  ad- 
mission of  new  States,  so  £&r  as  it 
had  been  considered  at  all,  was 
connected  with  the  difficult  and 
delicate  controversy  respecting  the 
western  boundaries  of  some  of  the 
old  States,  and  the  equitable  daim 
of  the  Union  to  become  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  unoccupied  lands 
beyond  those  boundaries.  An  at- 
tempt was  made  to  obtain  for 
Congress,  in  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation, power  to  ascertain  and 
^  the  western  boundaries  of  those 
States,  and  to  Uy  out  the  lands  be- 
yond them  into  new  Stetes.  But 
it  failed  (ante,  Vol  L  291),  and 
Congress  could  thereafter  be  said 
to  possess  no  power  to  adnut  new 


States,  except  what  depended  on  a 
doubtfbl  construction  of  the  Aiti* 
cles  of  Confederation. 

Sdll ,  both  when  they  invited  the 
cessions  of  their  territorial  claims 
by  the  Stetes  of  Viiginia,  New 
York,  &c.,  and  after  those  cessions 
had  been  made.  Congress  acted  as 
if  they  had  constitntional  authority 
to  form  new  States,  and  to  admit 
them  into  the  Union.  {Antey  Vol. 
I.  S98-808.)  When  the  Ordi- 
nance  of  1787,  for  the  regulation 
and  government  of  the  Northwest- 
ern Territory,  was  adopted,  the 
power  to  aihnit  new  States  was 
agadn  assumed.  The  Convention 
for  forming  the  Constitution  was, 
however,  then  sitting,  and  it  may 
be  that  the  framers  of  the  Ordi- 
nance introduced  into  that  instm- 
ment  the  stipnladon  that  the  new 
Stetes  should  be  admitted  on  an 
equal  foodng  with  the  old  ones,  in 
the  confidence  that  the  constitn- 
tional power  would  be  supplied  by 
the  Convention.  At  any  rate,  the 
provisions  of  the  Ordinance,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  previous  resolves 
of  Congress  on  the  same  subject  of 
the  Northwestern  Territory,  and 
the  position  of  Kentucky,  Vermont, 
Maine,  and  Tennessee  (then  called 
Franklin),  imposed  upon  the  Con- 
vention an  imperative  necessi^  for 
some  action  that  would  open  the 
door  of  the  Union  to  new  mem- 
bers. 
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be  admitted  into  Congress  on  an  equal  footing  with 
the  original  States.  But  the  mode  of  admission  was 
not  prescribed.  The  power  to  admit  was  assumed, 
and  no  rule  of  voting  on  the  question  of  admission 
was  referred  to.  The  probability  is,  that  Congress 
anticipated  at  this  time  that  a  definite  constitutional 
power  would  be  provided  by  the  Convention  that 
had  been  summoned  to  revise  the  federal  system. 
This  power  was  embraced  in  the  plan  adopted  in  the 
committee  of  the  whole  of  that  body,  by  a  resolve 
which  declared  **  that  provision  ought  to  be  made 
for  the  admission  of  States  lawfully  arising  within 
the  Umits  of  the  United  States,  whether  fix)m  a  vol- 
untary junction  of  government  and  territory,  or 
otherwise,  with  the  consent  of  a  number  of  voices  in 
the  national  legislature  less  than  the  whole."  In 
what  mode  this  provision  was  made  will  be  seen 
hereafter,  when  we  come  to  examine  the  framework 
of  the  Constitution. 

Another  of  the  new  powers  now  proposed  to  be 
given  to  the  Union  was  that  of  protecting  and  up- 
holding the  governments  of  the  States.  I  have 
already  had  occasion  to  explain  the  relations  of  the 
Confederation  to  its  members  in  a  time  of  internal 
disturbance  and  peril ;  and  have  given  to  the  inca- 
pacity of  that  government  to  afford  any  aid  in  such 
emei^ncies  great  prominence  among  the  causes 
which  led  to  the  revision  of  the  federal  system.* 
Under  that  system  the  States  had  been  so  complete- 

1  Ante,  Vol.  I.  Book  III.  Chap.  UL  pp.  260  -  275. 
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ly  sovereign,  and  so  independent  of  each  other  in  all 
that  related  to  their  mtemal  concerns,  that  the  goy- 
emment  of  any  one  of  them  might  have  been  sub- 
verted without  the  possibility  of  an  authorized  and 
regulated  interference  by  the  rest.  The  constitu* 
tional  and  republican  liberty  that  had  been  estab* 
lished  in  these  States  after  the  Bevolution  had  £reed 
them  from  the  dominion  of  England,  was  at  that 
period  a  new  and  untried  experiment ;  and  in  order 
that  we  of  this  generation  may  be  able  to  appie* 
ciate  the  importance  of  the  guaranty  proposed  to 
be  introduced  into  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  look  somewhat  &r- 
ther  than  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  com- 
motions in  New  England  that  marked  the  year  1787 
as  an  era  of  especial  danger  to  these  republican 
governments.  It  is,  in  fact,  necessary  for  us  to  re- 
member the  contemporaneous  history  of  Europe, 
and  to  observe  how  the  events  that  were  taking 
place  in  the  Old  World  necessarily  acted  upon  our 
condition,  prospects,  and  welfare. 

The  French  Revolution,  consummated  in  1791  by 
the  execution  of  the  King,  was  already  begun  when 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  went  into 
operation.  No  one  who  has  examined  the  history 
of  the  first  years  of  our  present  national  government, 
can  fail  to  have  been  impressed  with  the  dangers 
which  the  administration  of  our  domestic  affairs  in- 
curred of  becoming  complicated  with  the  politics  of 
Europe.  As  in  all  other  countries,  so  in  America, 
the  events  and  progress  of  the  Revolution  in  France 
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found  sympathy  or  reprobation,  according  to  the 
natural  tendencies,  the  previous  associations,  and 
the  political  sentiments  of  individuals.  But  in  the 
United  States  there  was  a  peculiar  and  predisposing 
cause  for  the  liveliest  interest  in  the  success  of  the 
principles  that  were  believed,  by  large  masses  of  the 
people,  to  be  involved  in  the  French  Bevolution. 
Our  own  struggles  for  liberty,  our  bold  and  success- 
ful assertion  of  the  rights  of  man,  and  our  achieve- 
ment of  the  means  and  opportunity  of  self-govern- 
ment, had  evidently  and  strikingly  acted  upon  France. 
The  people  of  the  United  States  were  fully  sensible 
of  this ;  and  transferring  to  the  French  nation  the 
debt  of  gratitude  for  the  aid  which  had  flowed  to  us 
in  the  first  instance  from  their  government  without 
any  special  influence  of  their  ovm,  lai^  numbers  of 
our  people  became  warmly  enlisted  in  the  cause  of 
that  Bevolution,  of  which  the  early  promise  seemed 
so  encouraging  to  the  best  hopes  of  mankind,  and 
the  full  development  of  which  first  ruined  the  inter- 
ests of  liberty,  in  the  wanton  excesses  of  anarchy 
and  national  ambition,  and  finally  crushed  them 
beneath  the  usurpations  and  necessities  of  military 
despotism.  On  the  other  hand,  the  more  cautious 
—  who,  if  they  had  not  from  the  first  looked  with 
distrust;  upon  the  whole  movement  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary party  in  France,  very  soon  believed  that  it 
could  result  in  no  real  benefit  to  France  or  to  the 
world  —  tended  strongly  and  naturally  to  the  side 
of  those  governments  with  which  the  leaders  of  the 
Revolution  had  to  contend.     In  consequence  of  this 
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state  of  feeling  among  dilFeient  portions  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  with  reference  to  French 
affairs,  and  of  the  conduct  of  France  and  England 
towards  ourselves,  the  administration  of  Washington 
had  great  dif&ctdty  both  in  preserving  the  neutral- 
ity of  the  country,  and  in  excluding  foreign  influ- 
ence and  interference  in  our  domestic  affairs. 

Had  this  state  of  things,  which  followed  immedi- 
ately after  the  inauguration  of  our  new  government, 
found  us  still  under  the  Confederation,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  our  condition  would  have  afforded  to 
the  Revolutionary  party  in  France  the  means  not 
only  of  disseminating  their  principles  among  us,  but 
also  of  overturning  any  of  the  institutions  of  the 
weaker  States  which  might  have  stood  in  the  way  of 
their  acquiring  an  influence  in  America.  Yet  what 
form  or  principle  of  government  is  there  in  the 
world,  that  more  imperatively  requires  all  foreign 
or  external  influence  to  be  repelled,  than  our  own 
republican  system,  of  which  it  is  a  cardinal  doctrine 
that  every  institution  and  every  law  must  express 
the  uncontrolled  and  spontaneous  M(ill  of  a  majority 
of  the  people  who  constitute  the  political  society  ? 
Other  governments  may  be  upheld  by  the  interfer- 
ence of  their  neighbors ;  other  systems  may  require, 
and  perhaps  rightfully  admit,  foreign  influence.  Ours 
demand  an  absolute  immunity  from  foreign  control, 
and  can  exist  only  when  the  authority  of  the  people 
is  made  absolutely  free.  That  their  authority  should 
be  made  and  kept  free  to  act  upon  the  principles  that 
enable  it  to  operate  with  certainty  and  safety,  it  re- 
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quires  the  guaranty  of  a  system  that  rests  upon  the 
same  principles,  is  committed  to  the  same  destiny,  is 
itself  constituted  by  American  power,  and  is  created 
for  the  express  purpose  of  preserving  the  republican 
form,  the  theory  and  the  right  of  self-government 

Such  was  the  purpose  of  the  £ramer8  of  the  Con- 
stitution, when,  in  this  early  stage  of  their  deliber- 
ations, they  determined  that  a  republican  constitu- 
tion should  be  guaranteed  by  the  United  States  to 
each  of  the  States.^  The  object  of  this  provision 
was,  to  secure  to  the  people  of  each  State  the  power 
of  governing  their  own  community,  through  the 
action  of  a  majority,  according  to  the  fundamental 
rules  which  they  might  prescribe  for  ascertaining 
the  public  will  The  insurrection  in  Massachusetts, 
then  just  suppressed,  had  made  the  dangers  that 
surround  this  theory  of  government  painfully  ap- 
parent It  had  demonstrated  the  possibility  that  a 
minority  might  become  in  reality  the  ruling  power. 
Fortunately,  no  foreign  interference  had  then  inter- 
vened; but  a  very  few  years  only  elapsed,  before 
a  crisis  occurred,  in  which  the  institutions  of  the 
States  would  have  been  quite  unable  to  withstand 
the  shocks  proceeding  fix)m  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, if  the  government  of  the  Union  had  not  been 

1   As  the  resolation  ma  ori^-  rise,  the  provuion  ma  Babsequentl^ 

nally  passed,  it  declared  that  ''a  changed  to  a  goaranty  of  ^ a lepub- 

republican  conadtution,  and  its  ex-  Ucan  fonn  of  goverament,"  and  of 

isting  laws,  oaght  to  be  guaranteed  protection  against  'invasion"  and 

to  each  State  ]^  the  United  States."  ^domestic  Tiolence,"    as    it  now 

On  account  of  the  ambiguity  of  the  stands  in  Art.  IV.   Sect.  4  of  the 

expression  '*  existing  laws,"  and  the  Constitution, 
controversies  to  which  it  might  give 
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armed  with  the  power  of  protectmg  and  upholding 
them. 

The  committee  also  added  another  new  feature  to 
their  plan  of  government,  which  was  a  capacity  of 
being  amended.  The  Articles  of  Confederation  ad- 
mitted of  changes  only  when  they  had  been  agreed 
upon  in  Congress,  and  had  afterwards  been  confirmed 
by  the  legislatures  of  all  the  States.  Indeed,  it  re- 
sulted necessarily  from  the  nature  of  that  govern- 
ment, that  it  could  only  be  altered  by  the  consent 
of  all  the  parties  to  it.  It  was  now  proposed  and 
declared,  that  provision  ought  to  be  made  for  the 
amendment  of  the  Articles  of  Union,  whenever  it 
should  seem  necessary.  This  declaration  looked  to 
the  estabKshment  of  some  new  method  of  originat- 
ing improvements  in  the  system  of  government,  and  * 
a  new  rule  for  their  adoption. 

It  was  also  determined  that  the  members  of  the 
State  governments  should  be  bound  by  oath  to  sup- 
port the  Articles  of  Union.  The  purpose  of  this 
provision  was  to  secure  the  supremacy  of  the  na- 
tional government,  in  cases  of  collision  between  its 
authority  and  the  authority  of  the  States.  It  was 
a  new  feature  in  the  national  system,  and  received 
at  first  the  support  of  only  a  bare  majority  of  the 
States.^ 

Finally,  it  was  provided  that  the  new  system,  after 
its  approbation  by  Congress,  should  be  submitted  to 

1  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  it  (6) ;  Connecticut,  New  Jersey, 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  New  York,  Delaware,  and  Mary- 
Carolina,  and  Geoi^a  voted  for      land  voted  against  it  (5). 
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representative  assemblies  recommended  by  the  State 
legislatures,  to  be  expressly  chosen  by  the  people  to 
consider  and  decide  thereon.  The  questioA  has  of- 
ten been  discussed,  whether  this  mode  of  ratification 
marks  in  any  way  the  character  of  the  government 
established  by  the  Constitution.  At  present  it  is 
only  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  design  of  the 
committee  was  to  substitute  the  authority  of  the 
people  of  the  States  in  the  place  of  that  of  the  State 
legislatures,  for  a  threefold  purpose.  First,  it  was 
deemed  desirable  to  resort  to  the  supreme  authority 
of  the  people,  in  order  to  give  the  new  system  a 
higher  sanction  than  could  be  given  to  it  by  the 
State  governments.  Secondly,  it  was  thought  ex- 
pedient to  get  rid  of  the  doctrine  oflen  asserted 
under  the  Confederation,  that  the  Union  was  a  mere 
compact  or  treaty  between  independent  States,  and 
that  therefore  a  breach  of  its  articles  by  any  one 
State  absolved  the  rest  from  its  obligations.  In  the 
third  place,  it  was  intended,  by  this  mode  of  ratifi- 
cation, to  enable  the  people  of  a  less  number  of  the 
States  than  the  whole  to  form  a  new  Union,  if  all 
should  not  be  willing  to  adopt  the  new  system.^ 
The  votes  of  the  States  in  committee,  upon  this  new 
mode  of  ratification,  show  that  on  one  side  were 
rang^  the  States  that  were  aiming  to  change  the 
principle  of  the  government,  and  on  the  other  the 
States  that  sought  to  preserve  the  principle  of  the 
Confederation.^ 

1  See  Madiaon,  Elliot,  V.  157,         9  MasBBchtuetta,    Fennsylvania, 
158, 18S.  Viiginia,  North  Carolina,    South 
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These,  together  with  a  provision  that  the  author- 
ity of  the  old  Congiess  should  be  continued  to  a  given 
day  after  the  changes  should  have  been  adopted,  and 
that  their  engagements  should  be  completed  by  the 
new  government,  were  the  great  features  of  the  sys- 
tem prepared  by  the  committee  of  the  whole,  and 
reported  to  the  Convention,  on  the  thirteenth  of 
June.^ 


Carolina,  Georgia,  ay,  6 ;  Connect- 
icut, New  York,  New  Jersey,  no, 
S;  Delaware,  Maryland,  divided. 
See  further  on  the  subject  of  **  Bat- 
ification,"|MMf,  Index. 

1  The  report  was  in  the  follow- 
ing words :  — 

"1.  Resolved,  That  it  is  the 
opinion  of  this  committee  that  a 
national  government  ought  to  be 
established,  consisting  of  a  su- 
preme legislative,  executive,  and 
judiciary. 

"  2.  Resolved,  That  the  national 
legislature  ought  to  oonsirt  of  two 
branches. 

*'  3.  Resolved,  That  the  members 
of  the  first  branch  of  the  national 
legislature  ought  to  be  elected  by 
the  people  of  the  several  States  for 
the  term  of  three  3rears;  to  receive 
fixed  sdpends  by  which  they  may 
be  compensated  for  the  devotion 
of  thdr  time  to  the  public  service, 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  national  treas- 
ury; to  be  ineligible  to  any  office 
estabhshed  by  a  particular  State,  or 
under  the  authority  of  the  United 
States,  (except  those  peculiarly 
belonging  to  the  functions  of  the 
first  branch,)  during  the  term  of 
service,   and  under  the  national 


government,  for  the  space  of  one 
year  after  its  expiration. 

<«4.  iieso^un/.  That  the  members 
of  the  second  branch  of  the  national 
legislature  ought  to  be  chosen  by 
the  individual  le^slatures ;  to  be  of 
the  age  of  thirty  years,  at  least;  to 
hold  their  offices  for  a  tenn  suffi- 
cient to  insure  their  independence, 
namely,  seven  years;  to  receive 
fixed  stipends,  by  which  they  may 
be  compensated  for  the  devotion 
of  their  time  to  the  public  service, 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  national  treas- 
my;  to  be  ineligible  to  any  office 
established  by  a  particular  State,  or 
under  the  authority  of  the  United 
States,  (except  those  peculiarly 
belong^ig  to  the  functions  of  the 
second  branch,)  during  the  term  of 
service,  and  under  the  national  gov- 
ernment, for  the  space  of  one  year 
after  its  expiration. 

«<5.  Resolved,  That  each  branch 
ought  to  possess  tho  right  of  origi- 
nating acts. 

"  6.  Resolved,  That  the  national 
legislature  ought  to  be  onpowered 
to  enjoy  the  legidative  rights  vested 
in  Congress  by  the  Confederation; 
and,  moreover,  to  l^iislate  in  all 
cases  to  which  the  separate  States 
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are  incompeteiit,  or  in  which  the 
harmony  of  the  United  States  may 
be  inteimpted  by  the  exerciae  of 
individual  legislation;  to  negattiTO 
all  laws  passed  by  the  several  States» 
contravening,  in  tlie  opinion  of  the 
national  legisUtnre,  the  Articles  of 
Union,  or  any  treaties  subsisting 
under  the  authority  of  the  Union. 

<<  7.  Reiolved,  That  the  xighl  of 
sufirage  in  the  first  branch  of  the 
national  legislature  ought  not  to  be 
according  to  the  rule  established  in 
the  Articles  of  Confedenitiony  but 
according  to  some  equitable  ratio 
of  representation;  namely,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  whole  number  of 
white  and  other  free  citizens  and 
inhabitants,  of  every  age,  sex,  and 
condition,  including  those  bound  to 
servitude  for  a  term  of  years,  and 
three  fifths  of  all  other  persons  not 
comprehended  in  the  foregoing  de- 
scription, except  Indians  not  pay- 
ing taxes  in  each  State. 

•<8.  Jtesdved,  That  the  right  of 
sofirage  in  the  second  branch  of  the 
national  legislature  ought  to  be  ac- 
cording to  the  rule  established  for 
the  first 

<<9.  Resolved^  That  a  national 
executive  be  instituted,  to  consist 
of  a  single  person,  to  be  chosen 
by  the  national  legislature,  finr  the 
tenn  of  seven  years,  with  power  to 
carry  into  execution  the  national 
laws,  to  appoint  to  offices  in  cases 
not  otherwise  provided  for,  to  be 
ineligible  a  second  time,  and  to  be 
removable  on  impeachment  and 
conviction  of  malpractice  or  neglect 
-of  duty ;  to  receive  a  fixed  stipend, 
by  which  he  may  be  compensated 
for  the  devotion  of  his  time  to  the 


public  servicet  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
national  treasury. 

«« 10.  Besohxdj  That  the  national 
executive  shall  have  a  right  to  neg- 
ative any  legisbtive  act,  which  shall 
not  be  afterwards  passed  unless  by 
two  thirds  of  each  branoh  of  the  na- 
tional l^isloture. 

"11.  lUaolved,  That  a  national 
jndiciary  be  established,  to  consist 
of  one  supreme  tribunal,  the  judges 
of  which  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
second  branch  of  the  national  legis- 
lature, to  hold  their  offices  during 
good  behavior,  and  to  receive  punc- 
tually, at  stated  tunes,  a  fixed  com- 
pensation for  their  services,  in 
which  no  increase  or  diminution 
shall  be  made  so  as  to  affect  the 
persons  actually  in  office  at  the 
time  of  such  increase  or  diminu- 
tion. 

"12.  Resolved,  That  the  national 
legislature  be  empowered  to  ap- 
point inferior  tribunals. 

«*  13.  Retdved,  That  the  juris- 
diction of  the  national  judiciaiy 
shall  extend  to  all  cases  which  re- 
spect the  collection  of  the  national 
revenue,  impeachments  of  any  na- 
tional officers,  and  questions  which 
involve  the  national  peace  and  ha]> 
mony. 

'«14.  Resolved,  That  provision 
ought  to  be  made  for  the  admission 
of  States  lawfully  arising  without 
the  limits  of  the  United  States, 
whether  from  a  voluntary  junction 
of  government  and  territory,  or 
otherwise,  with  the  consent  of  a 
niunber  of  voices  in  the  national 
legislature  less  than  the  whole. 

"15.  Resolved,  That  provision 
ought  to  be  made  for  the  continu- 
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anoe  of  Congress,  and  their  author- 
ities and  privileges,  until  a  given 
day  afler  the  reform  of  the  Articles 
of  Union  shall  be  adopted,  and  fpr 
the  completion  of  all  their  engage- 
ments. 

"16.  Besdvedy  That  a  republi- 
can constitution,  and  its  existing 
laws,  ought  to  be  guaranteed  to 
each  State  by  the  United  States. 

"17.  Resolved,  That  provision 
ought  to  be  made  for  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Articles  of  Union, 
whensoever  it  shall  seem  neces- 
sary. 

"  18,  Resolved,  That  the  legisla- 


tive, executive,  and  judiciary  pow- 
ers within  the  sevenJ  States  ought 
to  be  bound  by  oath  to  support  the 
Articles  of  Union. 

"  19.  Resolved,  That  the  amend- 
ments which  shaU  be  oflTered  to  the 
Confederation  by  the  Convention 
ought,  at  a  proper  time  or  times 
afler  the  approbation  of  Congress, 
to  be  submitted  to  an  assembly  or 
assemblies  of  representatives,  rec- 
ommended by  the  several  legisla- 
tures, to  be  expressly  chosen  by 
the  people  to  consider  and  decide 
thereon.** 


CHAPTER  V. 

Issue  betwexk  the  Yiboinia  and  the  New  Jersey  Plaks. — 
Hamilton's  Propositions.  —  Madison's  View  of  the  New 
Jersey  Plan. 

The  nature  of  the  plan  of  government  thus  pro- 
posed —  called  generally  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Convention  the  Virginia  plan  —  may  be  perceived 
from  the  descriptions  that  have  now  been  given  of 
the  design  and  scope  of  its  principal  features,  and  of 
the  circumstances  out  of  which  they  arose.  It  pur- 
ported to  be  a  supreme  and  a  national  government ; 
and  we  are  now  to  inquire  in  what  sense  and  to  what 
extent  it  was  so. 

Its  powers,  as  we  have  seen,  were  to  be  distributed 
among  the  three  departments  of  a  legislative,  an  ex- 
ecutive, and  a  judiciary.  Its  legislative  body  was 
to  consist  of  two  branches,  one  of  which  was  to  be 
chosen  directly  by  the  people  of  the  States,  the  other 
by  the  State  legislatures;  but  in  both,  the  people 
of  the  States  were  to  be  represented  in  proportion 
to  their  numbers. 

Its  legislative  powers  were  to  embrace  certain 
objects,  to  which  the  legislative  powers  of  the  sep- 
arate States  might  be  incompetent,  or  where  their 
exercise  might  be  injurious  to  the  national  inter- 
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ests;  ^  and  it  was  moreover  to  have  a  certain  restrain- 
ing authority  over  the  legislation  of  the  States.  This 
plan  necessarily  supposed  that  the  residue  of  the 
sovereignty  and  legislative  power  of  the  States  would 
remain  in  them  after  these  objects  had  been  provided 
for ;  and  it  therefore  contemplated  a  system  of  gov- 
ernment, in  which  the  individual  citizen  might  be 
acted  upon  by  two  separate  and  distinct  l^slative 
authorities.  But  by  providing  that  the  legislative 
power  of  the  national  government  should  be  derived 
from  the  people  inhabiting  the  several  States,  and 
by  creating  an  executive  and  a  judiciary  with  an  au- 
thority commensurate  with  that  of  the  legislature, 
it  sought  to  make,  and  did  theoretically  make,  the 
national  government,  in  its  proper  sphere,  supreme 
over  the  governments  of  the  States. 

With^respect  to  the  element  of  stability,  as  de- 
pending on  the  length  of  the  tenure  of  office,  this 
system  was  far  in  advance  of  any  of  the  republican 
governments  then  existing  in  America;  for  it  con- 
templated that  the  members  of  one  branch  of  the 
legislature  should  be  elected  for  three,  and  those  of 
the  other  branch,  and  the  executive,  for  seven  years. 

If  we  compare  it  with  the  Confederation,  which  it 
was  designed  to  supersede,  we  find  greatly  enlarged 
powers,  somewhat  vaguely  defined;  the  addition  of 
distinct  and  regular  departments,  accurately  traced ; 
and  a  totally  difOsrent  basis  for  the  authority  and 
origin  of  the  government  itself. 

*  The  regulation  of  commerce     cific  powers,  otherwise  provided  for 
wai  not,  any  more  thaa  other  spe-     than  hy  these  general  dsMriptbns. 
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Such,  was  the  nature  of  the  plan  of  govenunent 
proposed  by  a  majority  of  the  States  m  Convention, 
for  the  consideration  of  all.  It  had  to  encounter, 
in  the  first  place,  the  want  of  an  express  authority 
in  the  Convention  to  propose  any  change  in  the  fun- 
damental principle  of,  the  government  The  long 
existence  of  the  distinctions  between  the  different 
States,  the  settled  habit  of  the  people  of  the  States 
to  act  only  in  their  separate  capacities,  their  adhe- 
rence to  State  interests,  and  their  strong  prejudices 
agamst  all  external  power,  had  prevented  them  from 
contemplating  a  government  founded  on  the  princi- 
ple of  a  national  unity  among  the  populations  of 
their  different  communities.  Hence,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  men,  who  came  to  the  Convention  with- 
out express  powers  which  they  could  consider  as 
authority  for  the  introduction  of  so  novel  a  princi- 
ple, should  have  been  unwilling  to  agree  to  the  for- 
mation of  a  government,  that  was  to  involve  the 
surrender  of  a  large  portion  of  the  sovereignty  of 
each  State.  They  felt  a  real  apprehension  lest  their 
separate  States  should  be  lost  in  the  comprehensive 
national  power  which  seemed  to  be  foreshadowed  by 
the  plans  at  which  others  were  aimij]^.  It  seemed 
to  them  that  the  consequence,  the  power,  and  even 
the  existence,  of  their  separate  political  corporations, 
were  about  to  be  absorbed  into  the  nation. 

In  the  second  place,  the  mode  of  reconciling  the 
co-ordinate  existence  of  a  national  and  a  State  sov- 
ereignty had  undergone  no  public  discussion.  At 
the  same  time,  almost  all  the  evils,  the  inconven- 
iences, and  the  dangers  ^hich  the  country  had  en- 
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countered  since  the  peace  of  1783,  had  sprung  from 
the  impossibility  of  uniting  the  action  of  the  States 
upon  measures  of  general  concern.  For  this  reason, 
there  were  men  in  the  Convention  who  at  one  time 
doubted  the  utility  of  preserving  the  States,  and  who 
naturally  considered  that  the  only  mode  in  which  a 
durable  and  sufficient  government  could  be  estab- 
lished, was  to  fuse  all  the  elements  of  political  power 
into  a  single  mass.  To  those  who  had  this  feeling, 
the  Virginia  plan  was  as  little  acceptable  as  it  was, 
for  the  opposite  reason,  to  others. 

It  was,  however,  from  the  party  opposed  to  any 
departure  from  the  principle  of  the  Confederation, 
that  the  first  and  the  chief  opposition  came.  The 
delegations  of  Connecticut,  New  York  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  Hamilton),  New  Jersey,  and  Delaware, 
and  one  prominent  member  from  Maryland,  —  Lu- 
ther Martin,  —  preferred  to  add  a  few  new  powers  to 
the  existing  system,  rather  than  to  substitute  a  nap 
tional  government  They  were  determined  not  to 
surrender  the  present  equality  of  suffrage  in  Con- 
gress ;  and  accordingly  the  members  from  the  State 
of  New  Jersey  brought  forward  a  plan  of  a  purely 
**  federal "  character.^ 

This  plan  proposed  that  the  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration should  be  so  revised  and  enlarged  as  to  give 
to  Congress  certain  additional  powers,  including  a 
power  to  levy  duties  for  purposes  of  revenue  and 
the  r^;ulation  of  commerce.     But  it  left  the  con- 

^  This,  together  with  the  Vir-     second  committee   of  the  whole, 
ginia  plan,  whicli  was  recommitted     June  15th. 
along  with  it,  was  referred  to  a  # 
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stitution  of  Congress  as  it  was  under  the  C!onfed- 
eration,  and  left  also  the  old  mode  of  discharging 
the  national  expenses,  by  means  of  requisitions  on 
the  States,  changing  only  the  rule  of  proportion 
from  the  basis  of  real  property  to  that  of  free  popu- 
lation. It  contemplated  an  executive,  to  be  elected 
by  Congress,  and  a  supreme  judiciary  to  be  appointed 
by  the  executive ;  leaving  to  the  judiciaries  of  the 
States  original  cognizance  of  aU  cases  arising  under 
the  laws  of  the  Union,  and  confining  the  national 
judiciary  to  an  appellate  jurisdiction,  except  in  the 
cases  of  impeachments  of  national  officers.  It  pro- 
posed to  secure  obedience  to  the  acts  and  regulations 
of  Congress,  by  making  them  the  supreme  law  of 
the  States,  and  by  authorizing  the  executive  to  em- 
ploy the  power  of  the  confederated  States  against 
any  State  or  body  of  men  who  might  oppose  or  pre- 
vent their  being  carried  into  execution. 

The  mover  of  this  system^  founded  his  opposition 
to  the  plan  framed  by  the  committee  of  the  whole 
chiefly  upon  the  want  of  power  in  the  Convention 
to  propose  a  change  in  the  principle  of  the  existing 
government.  He  argued,  with  much  acuteness,  that 
there  was  either  a  present  confederacy  of  the  States, 
or  there  was  not;  that  if  there  was,  it  was  one 
founded  on  the  equal  sovereignties  of  the  States, 
and  that  it  could  be  changed  only  by  the  consent  of 
all ;  that  as  some  of  the  States  would  not  consent  to 
the  change  proposed,  it  was  necessary  to  adhere  to 
the  system  of  representation  by  States ;  and  that  a 

^  'William  Pattenoa  of  New  Jeney. 
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system  of  representation  of  the  people  of  the  States 
was  inconsistent  with  the  preservation  of  the  State 
sovereignties.  The  answer  made  to  this  objection 
was,  that  although  the  States,  in  appointing  their 
delegates  to  the  Convention,  had  given  them  no  ex- 
press authority  to  change  the  principle  of  the  exist- 
ing constitution,  yet  that  the  Convention  had  been 
assembled  at  a  great  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  the  Un- 
ion, as  an  experiment,  to  remedy  tiie  evils  under 
which  the  country  had  long  suffered  from  the  de- 
fects of  its  general  government;  that  whatever  was 
necessary  to  the  safety  of  the  republic  must,  under 
such  circumstances,  be  considered  as  within  the  im- 
plied powers  of  the  Convention,  especially  as  it  was 
proposed  to  do  nothing  more  than  to  recommend 
the  changes  which  might  be  foimd  necessary;  and 
that  although  all  might  not  assent  to  the  changes 
that  would  be  proposed,  the  dissentient  States  could 
not  require  the  others  to  remain  under  a  system  that 
had  completely  failed,  when  they  could  form  a  new 
confederacy  upon  wiser  and  better  principles.* 

It  was  at  this  point  that  Hamilton  interposed, 
with  the  suggestion  of  views  and  opinions  that  have 
sometimes  subjected  him,  unjustly,  to  the  chax^  of 
anti-republican  and  monarchical  tendencies  and  de^ 
signs.  These  views  dnd  opinions  should  be  care- 
fully considered  by  the  reader,  not  only  in  justice 
to  this  great  statesman,  but  because  they^had  much 
influence,  in  an  indirect  maimer,  in  producing  the 

1  See  the  xemailu  of  WHson,     en  in  Madison,  Elliot,  Y.  195- 
Pinckney,  and  Randolph,  as  giv-      198. 
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fonn  and  tone  which  the  Constitution  finally  re* 
ceivecL 

It  should  be  recollected,  in  making  this  examina- 
tion, that,  so  &r  as  there  was  at  this  time  a  distinct 
issue  before  the  Convention,  it  was  presented  by  the 
New  Jersey  plan  of  a  system  that  would  leave  the 
sovereignties  of  the  States  almost  wholly  undimin- 
ished, on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  by  the  Vir- 
ginia plan  of  a  partial  but  as  yet  undefined  surrender 
of  powers  to  a  general  government  The  construc- 
tion of  this  proposed  government,  and  the  powers 
that  it  ought  to  possess,  were  the  points  which 
Hamilton  now  dealt  with,  in  the  first  address  which 
he  made  to  the  committee. 

He  has  left  it  on  record,  that  the  views  which 
he  announced  on  this  occasion  were  rested  upon 
the  three  ibllowing  positions:  —  1.  That  the  politi- 
cal principles  of  the  people  of  this  country  would 
endure  nothing  but  a  republican  government  2. 
That,  in  the  actual  situation  of  the  country,  it  was 
of  itself  right  and  proper  that  the  rq>ublican  theory 
should  have  a  fall  and  fair  trial.  3.  That  to  such 
a  trial  it  was  essential  that  the  government  should 
be  so  constructed  as  to  give  it  all  the  energy  and 
stability  recondlable  with  the  principles  of  that  re- 
publican theory.^  The  opinions  advanced  by  Ham- 
ilton at  the  stage  of  the  proceedings  which  we  are 
now  examining  must  always  be  considered  with  ref- 
erence to  the  principles  which  guided  him,  in  order 

1  See  his  letter  of  September  16,     ering;   first  published   in   Niles's 
1803,  addressed  to  Timothy  Pick-     Begister,  November  7, 1812. 
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that  a  right  estimate  may  be  formed  of  their  influ- 
ence on  the  final  result  of  the  issue  then  pending. 

After  disposing  of  the  objection  that  the  Conven- 
tion had  no  power  to  propose  a  plan  of  government 
differing  from  the  principle  of  the  Confederation,  he 
proceeded  to  say,  that  there  were  three  lines  of  con- 
duct befote  them :  first,  to  make  a  league  offensive 
and  defensive  between  the  States,  treaties  of  com- 
merce, and  an  apportionment  of  the  public  debt;  sec- 
ondly, to  amend  the  present  Confederation  by  adding 
such  powers  as  the  public  mind  seemed  ready  to 
grant;  thirdly,  to  form  a  new  government,  which 
should  pervade  the  whole,  with  decisive  powers  and 
a  complete  sovereignty.  The  practicability  of  the 
last  course,  and  the  mode  in  which  the  object  should 
be  accomplished,  were  the  important  and  the  only 
real  questions  before  them.  But  the  solution  of 
those  questions  involved  an  inquiry  into  the  prin- 
ciples of  civil  obedience,  which  are  the  great  and 
essential  supports  of  all  government. 

The  first  of  these  principles,  he  said,  is  an  active 
and  constant  interest  in  the  support  of  a  govern- 
ment This  principle  did  not  then  exist  in  the 
States,  in  favor  of  the  general  government  They 
constantly  pursued  their  own  particular  interests^ 
which  were  adverse  to  those  of  the  whole.  The 
second  principle  is  a  conviction  of  the  utility  and 
necessity  of  a  government  As  the  general  govern- 
ment might  be  dissolved  and  yet  the  order  of  society 
would  continue,  —  so  that  many  of  the  purposes  of 
government  would  still  be  attainable,  to  a  consider- 
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able  degree,  within  the  States  themselves, — a  con- 
viction of  the  utility  or  the  necessity  of  a  general 
government  could  not  at  that  time  be  considered  as 
an  active  priadple  among  the  people  of  the  States. 
The  third  principle  is  an  habitual  sense  of  obligation ; 
and  here  the  whole  force  of  the  tie  was  on  the  side 
of  State  government  Its  sovereignty  was  immedi- 
ately before  the  eyes  of  the  people ;  its  protection 
they  immediately  enjoyed ;  by  its  hand,  private  jus- 
tice was  administered.  In  the  existing  state  of 
things,  the  central  govenmient  was  known  only  by 
its  unwelcome  demands  of  money  or  service. 

The  fourth  principle  on  which  government  must 
rdy  is  force ;  by  which  he  meant  both  the  coercion 
of  laws  and  the  coercion  of  arms.  But  as  to  the 
general  government,  the  coercion  of  laws  did  not 
exist ;  and  to  employ  the  force  of  arms  on  the  States 
would  amount  to  a  war  between  the  parties  to  the 
confederacy.  The  fifth  principle  was  influence;  by 
which  he  did  not  mean  corruption,  but  a  dispensa- 
tion of  those  r^^ar  honors  and  just  emoluments 
which  produce  an  attachment  to  government.  Al- 
most the  whole  weight  of  these  was  then  on  the 
side  of  the  States,  and  must  remain  so  in  any  mere 
confederacy,  rendering  it  in  its  very  nature  feeble 
and  precarious. 

The  lessons  afforded  by  experience  led  to  the  evi- 
dent conclusion  that  all  federal  governments  were 
weak  and  distracted.  They  were  so,  because  the 
strong  principles  which  he  had  enumerated  oper- 
ated on  the  side  of  the  constituent  members  of  the 
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confederacy,  and  against  the  central  authority.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  establish  a  general  and  national 
government,  with  any  hope  of  its  duration,  they 
must  avail  themselves  of  these  principles.  They 
must  interest  the  wants  of  men  in  its  support;  they 
must  make  it  useful  and  necessary ;  and  they  must 
give  it  the  means  of  coercion.  For  these  purposes, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  make  it  completely  sover- 
eign. 

The  New  Jersey  plan  certainly  would  not  pro- 
duce this  effect  It  merely  granted  the  regulation 
of  trade  and  a  more  effectual  collection  of  the  rev- 
enue, and  some  partial  duties,  which,  at  five  or  ten 
per  cent,  would  perhaps  only  amount  to  a  fund  to 
discharge  the  debt  of  the  corporation.  But  there 
were  a  variety  of  objects  which  must  necessarily  en- 
gage the  attention  of  a  national  government  It 
would  have  to  protect  our  rights  against  Canada 
on  the  north,  against  Spain  on  the  south,  and  the 
western  frontier  against  the  savages.  It  would  have 
to  adopt  necessary  plans  for  the  settlement  of  the 
frontiers,  and  to  institute  the  mode  in  which  settle- 
ments and  ^ood  governments  were  to  be  made.  Ac- 
cording to  the  New  Jersey  plan,  the  expense  of 
supporting  and  regulating  these  important  matters 
could  only  be  defrayed  by  requisitions.  This  mode 
had  already  proved,  and  would  always  be  found,  in- 
effectual The  national  revenue  must  be  drawn 
from  commerce, — from  imposts,  taxes  on  specific  ar- 
ticles, and  even  from  exports,  which,  notwithstand- 
ing the  common  opinion,  he  held  to  be  fit  .objects 
of  moderate  taxation. 
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The  radical  objections  to  the  New  Jersey  plan  he 
held  to  be  its  equality  of  suffrage  as  between  the 
States;  its  incapacity  to  raise  forces  or  to  levy 
taxes;  and  the  organization  of  Congress,  which  it 
proposed  to  leave  unchanged.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  great  extent  of  the  country  to  be  governed,  and 
the  difficulty  of  drawing  a  suitable  representation 
from  such  distances,  led  him  to  r^;ard  the  Virginia 
plan  with  doubt  and  hesitation.  At  the  same  time, 
he  declared  that  the  system  must  be  a  representa- 
tive and  republican  government.  But  representa- 
tion alone,  without  the  element  of  a  permanent 
tenure  of  office  in  some  part  of  the  system,  would 
not,  as  he  believed,  answer  the  purpose.  For,  as 
society  naturally  fells  into  the  political  divisions  of 
the  few  and  the  many,  or  the  majority  and  the  mi- 
nority, some  part  of  every  good  representative  gov- 
ernment must  be  so  constituted  as  to  furnish  a 
check  to  the  mere  democratic  element  The  Vir- 
ginia plan,  which  proposed  that  both  branches  of 
the  national  legislature  should  be  chosen  by  the 
people  of  the  States,  and  that  the  executive  should 
be  appointed  by  the  legislature,  presented  a  demo- 
cratic Assembly  to  be  checked  by  a  democratic  Sen- 
ate, and  both  of  them  by  a  democratic  chief  magis- 
trate. To  give  a  Senate  or  an  executive  thus  chosen 
an  official  term  a  few  years  longer  than  that  of  tjie 
members  of  the  Assembly,  would  not  be  sufficient  to 
remove  them  from  the  violence  and  turbulence  of 
the  popular  passions. 

For  these  reasons,  they  must  go  as  far,  in  order  to 
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attain  stability  and  permanency,  as  republican  prin- 
ciples would  admit  He  would  therefore  have  the 
Senate  and  the  executive  hold  their  offices  during 
good  behavior.  Such  a  system  would  be  strictly 
republican,  so  long  as  these  officfes  remained  elective 
and  the  incumbents  were  subject  to  impeachment. 
The  term  monarchy  could  not  apply  to  such  a  sys- 
tem, for  it  marks  neither  the  degree  nor  the  dura- 
tion of  power.  And  in  order  to  obviate  the  danger 
of  tumults  attending  the  election  of  an  executi^'e 
who  should  hold  his  office  during  good  behavior, 
he  proposed  that  the  election  should  be  made  by  a 
body  of  electors,  to  be  chosen  by  the  people,  or  by 
the  legislatures  of  the  States.  The  Assembly  he 
proposed  to  have  chosen  by  the  people  of  the  States 
for  three  years.  The  legislative  powers  of  the  gen- 
eral government  he  desired  to  have  extended  to  all 
subjects ;  at  the  same  time,  he  did  not  contemplate 
the  total  abolition  of  the  State  governments,  but 
considered  them  essential,  both  as  subordinate  agents 
of  the  general  government,  and  as  the  administra- 
tors of  private  justice  among  their  own  citizens.^ 

His  conclusions  were,  first,  that  it  was  impossible 
to  secure  the  Union  by  any  modification  of  a  federal 
government ;  secondly,  that  a  league,  offensive  and 
defensive,  was  full  of  certain  evils  and  greater  dan- 
gers; thirdly,  that  to  establish  a  general  govern- 
ment would  be  very  difficult,  if  not  impracticable, 
and  liable  to  various  objections.     What  then  was  to 

^  See  tbe  note  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 
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be  done  ?  He  answered,  that  they  must  balance  the 
inconveniences  and  the  dangers,  and  choose  that  sys- 
tem which  seemed  to  have  the  fewest  objections. 

The  plan  which  Hamilton  then  read  to  the  Con- 
vention, the  principal  features  of  which  have  thus 
been  stated,  was  designed  to.  explain  his  views,  but 
was  not  intended  to  be  offered  as  a  substitute  for 
either  of  the  two  others  then  under  consideration. 
The  issue  accordingly  remained  unchanged;  and 
that  issue  lay  between  the  Virginia  and  the  New 
Jersey  plans,  or  between  a  system  of  equal  represen- 
tation by  States,  and  a  system  of  proportionate  rep- 
resentation of  the  people  of  the  States.  Besides  this 
radical  difference,  the  Virginia  plan  contemplated 
two  houses,  while  the  New  Jersey  plan  proposed  to 
retain  the  existing  system  of  a  single  body. 

But  in  order  that  a  sound  judgment  may  be 
formed  of  the  coiTCctness  of  Hamilton's  opinions, 
and  of  the  useful  influence  which  they  exerted,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  there  was  an  inconsistency 
in  the  Virginia  plan,  which  he  was  then  aiming  to 
exhibit.  That  plan  was  a  purely  national  system; 
it  drew  both  branches  of  the  national  legislature 
from  the  people  of  the  States,  in  proportion  to  their 
numbers,  and  m^dy  interposed  the  legislatures  of 
the  States  as  the  electors  of  so  many  senators  as  the 
State  might  be  entitled  to  have  according  to  the 
ratio  of  representation.  Its  inconsistency  lay  in  the 
fact,  that,  while  it  would  have  created  a  government 
in  which  the  proportionate  principle  of  representar 
tion  would  have  obtained  in  both  houses,  making  a 
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purely  national  government,  in  which  the  States,  as 
equal  political  corporations,  could  have  exercised  no 
direct  control  over  its  legislation,  it  left  the  separate 
political  sovereignties  of  the  States  almost  wholly 
unimpaired,  taking  from  them  jurisdiction  over  such 
subjects  only  as  seemed  to  require  national  legisla- 
tion. The  operation  of  such  a  system  must  necessa- 
rily have  involved  perpetual  conflicts  between  na- 
tional and  State  power ;  for  the  States,  possessed  of 
a  large  part  of  their  original  sovereignties,  aiid  yet 
unable  to  exert  an  equal  control  in  either  branch  of 
Congress,  would  have  been  constantly  tempted  and 
obliged  to  exert  the  indirect  power  of  their  separate 
legislation  against  the  direct  and  democratic  force  of 
a  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  To 
such  a  system,  the  objection  urged  by  Hamilton,  that 
it  presented  a  democratic  House  checked  by  a  demo- 
cratic Senate,  was  strikingly  applicable.  This  objec- 
tion, it  is  true,  was  not  presented  by  him  as  a  reason 
for  admitting  the  States  to  a  direct  and  equal  rep- 
resentation in  the  government;  he  employed  it  to 
enforce  the  expediency  of  giving  to  the  Senate  a  dif- 
ferent basis  from  that  of  the  House,  and  one  farther 
removed  from  popular  influences.  But  when,  at  a 
subsequent  period,  the  first  great  compromise  of  the 
Constitution  —  that  between  a  purely  national  and 
a  purely  federal  system  —  took  place  by  the  admis- 
sion of  the  States  to  an  equal  representation  in  the 
Senate,  the  force  of  Hamilton's  reasoning  was  felt, 
and  the  necessity  for  a  check  as  between  the  two 
houses,  founded  on  a  difference  of  origin,  which  he 
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had  80  strenuously  maintained,  both  fistcilitated  and 
hastened  the  concession  to  the  demands  of  the 
smaller  States. 

At  present,  Hamilton's  object,  in  the  discussions 
which  we  are  now  considering,  was  to  show  that,  if 
the  government  was  to  be  purely  national,  —  as  was 
the  theory  of  the  Virginia  plan,  and  as  he  undoubt- 
edly preferred,  —  it  must  be  consistent  mth  that 
theory  and  with  the  situation  in  which  its  adoption 
would  leave  the  country.  It  must  introduce  through 
the  Senate  a  real  check  upon  the  democratic  power 
that  would  act  through  the  House,  by  a  different  mode 
of  election  and  a  permanent  tenure  of  of&ce;  and  in 
order  that  the  States  might  not  be  in  a  situation  to 
resist  the  measures  of  a  government  designed  to  be 
national  and  supreme,  that  government  must  possess 
complete  and  universal  legislative  power. 

Surely  it  can  be  no  impeachment  of  the  wisdom 
or  the  statesmanship  of  this  great  man,  that,  at  a 
time  when  a  large  majority  of  the  Convention  were 
seeking  to  establish  a  purely  national  system,  founded 
on  a  proportionate  representation  of  the  people  of 
the  States,  he  should  have  pointed  out  the  inconsist* 
encies  of  such  a  plan,  and  should  have  endeavored 
to  bring  it  into  a  nearer  conformity  with  the  theory 
which  so  many  of  the  members  and  so  many  of  the 
States  had  determined  to  adopt  It  seems  rather  to 
be  a  proof  of  the  deep  sagacity  which  had  always 
marked  his  opinions  and  his  conduct,  that  he  should 
have  foreseen  the  inevitable  collisions  between  the 
powers  of  a  national  government  thus  constituted 
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and  the  powers  of  the  States.  The  whole  experience 
of  the  past  had  taught  him  to  anticipate  such  con* 
flicts,  and  the  theory  of  a  purely  national  govern- 
ment, when  applied  by  the  arrangement  now  pro- 
posed, rendered  it  certain  that  these  conflicts  must 
continue  and  increase.  That  theory  could  only  be 
put  in  practice  by  transferring  the  whole  legislative 
powers  of  the  people  of  the  States  to  the  national 
government  This  he  would  have  preferred;  and 
in  this,  looking  from  the  point  of  view  at  which  he 
then  stood,  and  considering  the  actual  position  of 
the  subject,  he  was  undoubtedly  right^ 

For  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  after  the  votes 
which  had  been  taken,  and  after  the  position  as- 
sumed by  the  States  opposed  to  anything  but  a 
federal  plan,  the  choice  seemed  to  lie  between  a 
purely  national  and  a  purely  federal  system;  that 
the  indications  then  were,  that  the  Virginia  plan 
would  be  adopted;  and  that  we  owe  the  present 
compound  character  of  the  Constitution,  as  a  gov- 
ernment partly  national  and  partly  federal,  not  to 
the  mere  theories  proposed  on  either  side,  but  to  the 
fortunate  results  of  a  wise  compromise,  made  neces- 
sary by  the  collision  between  the  opposite  purposes 
and  desires  of  different  classes  of  the  States. 

At  the  time  when  Hamilton  laid  his  views  before 
the  Convention,  there  were  two  parties  in  that  body, 
which  were  coming  gradually  to  a  struggle,  not  yet 
openly  avowed,  between  the  larger  and  the  smaller 

1  See  the  note  at  the  end  of  tlits  cluipter. 
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States,  on  the  fnndamental  principle  of  the  govern- 
meat  The  principal  question  at  stake  was  whether 
there  should  be  any  national  popular  representation 
at  all.  While  the  Virginia  plan  carried  a  popular 
representation  into  both  branches  of  the  legislature, 
the  New  Jersey  plan  excluded  it,  and  confined  the 
system  to  a  rq>resentation  of  States,  in  a  single  body. 
The  larger  and  more  populous  States  adhered  to  the 
former  of  these /wo  systems,  because  it  involved  the 
only  princifde  upon  which  they  believed  they  could 
form  a  new  Union,  or  enter  into  new  relations  with 
the  smaller  members  of  the  confederacy ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  smaller  members  felt  that  self- 
preservation  was  for  them  involved  in  adhering  to 
the  old  principle  of  the  Confederation.  Notwith- 
standing the  defects  and  imperfections  of  the  Vir- 
ginia plan,  it  was  deemed  necessary  by  the  majority 
of  the  Convention  to  insist  upon  it,  until  the  princi- 
ple of  popular  representation  should  be  conceded  by 
all,  as  proper  to  exist  in  some  part  of  the  govern- 
ment; for  an  admission  that  it  was  theoretically 
incorrect  m  its  application  to  either  bi*anch  of  the 
proposed  legislature  would  have  applied  equally  to 
the  other  branch;  and  the  admission  that  would 
have  been  involved  in  the  acceptance  of  Hamilton's 
propositions,  namely,  that  in  a  purely  national  sys- 
tem there  must  be  a  Senate  permanently  in  office, 
and  that  the  legislative  powers  of  the  States  must  be 
mainly  surrendered,  would  have  tended  only  to  con- 
firm the  opposition  and  to  swell  the  numbers  of  the 
minority.     The  contest  went  on,  therefore,  as  it  had 

TOL.  II.  14 
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begun,  between  the  opposite  principles  of  popular 
and  State  i*epresentation,  until  it  resulted  in  an  ab- 
solute difference,  requiring  mutual  concessions,  or 
an  abandonment  of  the  effort  to  form  a  Constitution. 
On  the  day  following  that  on  which  Hamilton 
had  addressed  the  committee,  Mr.  Madison  entered 
into  an  elaborate  examination  of  the  plan  proposed 
by  the  liiinority.  The  previous  Congressional  expe- 
rience of  this  distinguished  and  sagacious  man  had 
well  qualified  him  to  detect  the  imperfections  of  a 
system  calculated  to  perpetuate  the  evils  under 
which  the  country  had  long  suffered.  His  object 
now  was  to  show  that  a  Union  founded  on  the  prin* 
ciple  of  the  Confederation,  and  containing  no  dimi- 
nution of  the  existing  powers  of  the  States,  could 
not  accomplish  even  the  principal  objects  of  a  gen- 
eral government.  It  would  not,  he  observed,  in  the 
first  place,  prevent  the  States  from  violating,  as  they 
had  all  along  violated,  the  obligations  of  treaties  with 
foreign  powers ;  for  it  left  them  as  uncontrolled  as 
they  had  always  been.  It  would  not  restrain  the 
States  from  encroaching  on  the  federal  authority,  or 
prevent  breaches  of  the  federal  articles.  It  would 
not  secure  that  equality  of  privileges  between  the 
citizens  f>{  different  States,  and  that  impartial  admin- 
istration of  justice,  the  want  of  which  had  threatened 
both  the  harmony  and  the  peace  of  the  Union.  It 
would  not  secure  the  republican  theory,  which  vested 
the  right  and  the  power  of  government  in  the  major- 
ity ;  as  the  case  of  Massachusetts  then  demonstrated. 
It  would  not  secure  the  Union  against  the  influence 
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of  foreign  powers  over  its  members.  Whatever  might 
have  been  the  case  with  ours,  all  former  confederacies 
had  exhibited  the  effects  of  intrigues  practised  upon 
them  by  other  nations ;  and  as  the  New  Jersey  plan 
gave  to  the  general  councils  no  negative  on  the  will 
of  the  particular  States,  it  left  us  exposed  to  the 
same  pernicious  machinations. 

He  begged  the  smaller  States,  which  had  brought 
fonvard  this  plan,  to  consider  in  what  position  its 
adoption  would  leave  them.  They  would  be  subject 
to  the  whole  burden  of  maintaining  their  delegates 
in  Congress.  They  and  they  alone  would  feel  the 
power  of  coercion  on  which  the  efficacy  of  this  plan 
depended,  for  the  larger  States  would  be  too  power- 
ful for  its  exercise.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  ob- 
stinate adherence  of  the  smaller  States  to  an  inad- 
missible system  should  prevent  the  adoption  of  any, 
the  Union  must  be  dissolved,  and  the  States  must 
remain  individually  independent  and  sovereign,  or 
two  or  more  new  confederacies  must  be  formed.  In 
the  first  event,  would  the  small  States  be  more  se- 
cure against  the  ambition  and  power  of  their  larger 
neighbors,  than  they  would  be  under  a  general  gov- 
ernment pervading  with  equal  energy  every  part  of 
the  empire,  and  having  an  equal  interest  in  protect- 
ing every  part  against  evjery  other  part  ?  In  the  sec- 
ond event,  could  the  smaller  States  expect  that  their 
larger  neighbors  would  unite  with  them  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  present  confederacy,  or  that  they  would 
exact  less  severe  concessions  than  were  proposed  in 
the  Virginia  scheme? 
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The  great  difficnlty,  he  continued,  lay  in  the  afTair 
of  representation;  and  if  that  could  be  adjusted,  all 
others  would  be  surmountable.  It  was  admitted  by 
both  of  the  gentlemen  from  New  Jersey,^  that  it 
would  not  be  just  to  allow  Virginia,  which  -was  six- 
teen times  as  large  as  Delaware,  an  equal  vote  only. 
Their  language  was,  that  it  would  not  be  safe  for 
Delaware  to  allow  Virginia  sixteen  times  as  many 
votes.  Their  expedient  was,  that  all  the  States 
should  be  thrown  into  one  mass,  and  a  new  parti-* 
tion  be  made  into  thirteen  equal  parts.  Would 
such  a  scheme  be  practicable?  The  dissimilarities 
in  the  rules  of  property,  as  well  as  in  the  man- 
ners, habits,  and  prejudices  of  the  different  States, 
amounted  to  a  prohibition  of  the  attempt.  It  had 
been  impossible  for  the  power  of  one  of  the  most 
absolute  princes  in  Europe,'  directed  by  the  wisdom 
of  one  of  the  most  enlightened  and  patriotic  minis- 
ters that  any  age  had  produced,^  to  equalize  in  some 
points  only  the  different  usages  and  regulations  of 
the  different  provinces.  But,  admitting  a  general 
amalgamation  and  repartition  of  the  States  to  be 
practicable,  and  the  danger  apprehended  by  the 
smaller  States  from  a  proportional  representation  to 
be  real,  would  not  their  special  and  voluntary  coa- 
lition with  their  neighbors  be  less  inconvenient  to 
the  whole  community  and  equally  effectual  for  their 
own  safety]^    If  New  Jersey  or  Delaware  conceived 

1  Mr.  Brearly  and  Mr.  Fatter-         3  Nccker. 

son.  **  Mr.  Patterson  had  said,  that,  if 

2  Louis  XVL  they  were  to  depart  from  the  prin- 
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that  an  advantage  would  accnie  to  them  fiom  an 
equalization  of  the  States,  in  which  case  they  would 
necessarily  fonn  a  juncticni  with  their  neighbors, 
why  might  not  this  end  be  attained  by  leaving  them 
at  liberty  to  form  such  a  junction  whenever  they 
pleased  ?  And  why  should  they  wish  to  obtrude  a 
like  arrangement  on  all  the  States,  when  it  was,  to 
say  the  least,  extremely  difficult,  and  would  be  ob- 
noxious to  many  of  the  States,  —  and  when  neither 
the  inconvenience  nor  the  benefit  of  the  expedient 
to  themselves  would  be  lessened  by  confining  it  to 
themselves  1  The  prospect  of  many  new  States  to 
the  westward  was  another  consideiation  of  impor- 
tance. If  they  should  come  into  the  Union  at  all, 
they  would  come  when  they  contained  but  few  in- 
habitants. If  they  should  be  entitled  to  vote  ac- 
cording to  their  proportion  of  inhabitants,  all  would 
be  right  and  safe.  Let  them  have  an  equal  vote, 
and  a  more  objectionable  minority  than  ever  might 
give  law  to  the  whole.* 

At  the  close  of  Mr,  Madison's  remarks,  the  com- 
mittee decided,  by  a  vote  of  seven  States  against 
three,  one  State  being  divided,  to  report  the  Vir- 
ginia plan  to  the  Convention.  The  delegation  of 
New  York  (with  the  exception  of  Hamilton),  and 
those  of  New  Jersey  and  Delaware,  constituted  the 
negative  votes.    The  vote  of  Maryland  was  divided 

ciple  of  equal  sovereignty,  the  only  Let  it  be  tried,  and  they  would  see 

expedient  that  would  cure  the  diffi-  whether  Massachusetts,  Pennsylva- 

culty  would  be  to  throw  the  States  nia,  and  Yu^nia  would  accede  to 

into  hotchpot.  To  say  that  this  was  it.     (Aiadison,  EUiot,  Y.  194.) 
hupracticable,  would  not  make  it  so.         ^  Elliot,  Y.  206  -  21 1. 
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by  Luther  !Martin,  who  had  constantly  acted  with 
the  minority.  The  vote  of  Connecticut  was  given 
for  the  report,  but  she  was  not  long  to  remain  on 
that  side  of  the  question.^ 

*  Madison,  Elliot,  V.  212.  Joap-      wlide  were  discbargcd,  on  the  19th 
nal,  Elliot,  I.  180.    This  TOte  was  .   of  June, 
taken,  and  the  committee  of  the 
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The  idea  has  been  more  or  less  entertained,  from  the  time  of  the  Con- 
vention to  the  present  day,  that  Hamilton  desired  the  establishment  of  a 
monarchical  government.  This  impression  has  arisen  partly  fiom  the  the- 
oretical opinions  on  government  which  he  undoubtedly  held,  and  which 
he  expressed  with  entire  freedom  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  of  which  an 
account  has  been  given  in  the  previous  chapter ;  and  partly  from  the  na- 
ture of  some  of  his  propositions,  especially  that  for  an  executive  during 
good  behavior,  which  has  been  sometimes  assumed  to  have  been  the  same 
thing  as  an  executive  for  life.  I  believe  that  the  imputation  of  a  purpose 
on  his  part  to  bring  about  the  establishment  of  any  S}'8tem  not  essentially 
republican  in  its  spirit  and  forms,  is  unfounded  and  unjust,  and  that  it  can 
be  shown  to  be  so. 

Mr.  Luther  ^iartin,  in  his  celebrated  letter  or  report  to  the  legislature 
of  Maryland  on  the  doings  of  the  Federal  Convention,  referred  to  a  dis- 
tinct monarchical  party  in  that  body,  ^  whose  object  and  wish,"  he  said, 
'*it  was  to  abolish  and  annihilate  all  State  governments,  and  to  bring  for- 
ward one  general  government  over  this  whole  continent,  of  a  monarchical 
nature,  under  certain  restrictions  and  limitations.  Those  who  openly 
avowed  this  sentiment,"  he  said,  "were,  it  is  true,  but  few;  yet  it  is 
equally  true,  that  there  was  a  considerable  number  who  did  not  openly 
avow  it,  who  were,  by  myself  and  many  others  of  the  Convention,  consid- 
ered as  being  in  reality  fiivorers  of  that  sentiment  and  acting  upon  those 
principles,  covertly  endeavoring  to  carry  into  effect  what  they  well  knew 
openly  and  avowedly  could  not  be  accomplished."  lie  then  goes  on  to 
say,  that  there  was  a  second  party,  who  were  "  not  for  the  abolition  of  the 
State  governments,  nor  for  the  introduction  of  a  monarchical  government 
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under  any  form ;  but  tlie^r  wiahed  to  establish  sacb  a  system  as  conid  give 
their  own  States  undue  power  and  influence,  in  the  government,  over  the 
other  States."  ^  A  third  "party,"  he  adds,  "  was  what  I  considered  truly 
federal  and  repiddican  " ;  that  is  to  say,  it  consisted  of  the  delegations  from 
Connecticut,  New  Yoik,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  in  part  from  Mai^'* 
land,  and  of  some  members  from  other  States,  who  were  in  &vor  of  a  fed* 
cral  equality  and  the  old  principle  of  the  Confederation. 

Upon  this  rule  of  classification,  the  test  of  republicanism  was  to  be 
found  in  the  views  entertained  by  members  upon  the  question  whedier 
the  State  governments  ought  to  be  abolished.  Mr.  Martin,  indeed,  went 
further,  and  considered  those  only  as  truly  republican,  who  were  in  £ivor 
of  a  purely  federal  system,  and  opposed  to  any  plan  of  popukr  represen- 
tation. Now  it  is  quite  clear,  that  the  abolition  of  the  State  governments, 
so  far  as  that  subject  was  considered  at  all,  and  in  the  sense  in  which  it 
was  at  any  time  mentioned,  did  not  necessarily  lead  to  monarchy  as  a 
conclusion.  The  reduction  of  the  State  goveniments  to  local  corpora- 
tions and  to  the  position  of  subordinate  agents  of  the  central  government, 
was  considered  by  some  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  a  national  repre- 
sentative government.  This  arose  from  the  circumstance  that  a  union  of 
federal  and  national  representation  had  nowhere  been  witnessed,  and 
had  not  therefore  been  considered.  I  have  already  suggested,  in  the  text, 
that,  if  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  had  gone  on  to  the  adoption  of  a 
pure  system  of  popular  and  proportional  representation  in  all  the  branches 
of  the  government,  they  must  inevitably  have  bestowed  upon  that  govern- 
ment full  l^islative  power  over  all  subjects;  otherwise,  they  would  have 
lefl  the  States,  possessed  of  the  sovereign  powen  of  a  distinct  political 
oi^ganization,  to  contend  with  the  national  government  by  adverse  l^is- 
lation.  The  subsequent  expedient  of  a  direct  and  equal  representation 
of  the  States  in  one  branch  of  the  government  has  in  realit}',  to  a  great 
degree,  disanned  State  jealousy  and  opposition,  by  giving  to  the  States  as 
poUdcal  bodies  an  equal  voice  in  the  check  established  by  the  branch  in 
which  they  are  represented. 

So  that  to  argue,  that,  because  there  were  men  who  saw  the  necesnty  for 
making  a  purely  national  or  proportk>nate  system  of  popular  representa- 
tion consistent  with  the  situation  in  which  it  would  place  the  oonntiy, 
they  were  therefore  in  favor  of  a  monarchical  system,  was  to  nigue  fnxu 
premises  to  a  conclusion  in  no  way  connected.  Had  such  a  plan  been  ear- 
ned out,  it  could  have  been,  and  must  have  been^  purely  republican  in  aU 
its  details ;  and  it  would  have  been  liable  to  the  reproach  of  being  monat' 
chical  in  no  other  sense  than  any  system  which  did  not  yield  the  point  of 
a  full  federal  equality,  for  which  ^Ir.  Martin  and  his  party  contended. 
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Undoabtedly,  Hamilton,  as  I  hare  said,  was  in  £ivor  of  bestowing  upon 
the  national  gOTemmeni  fvJl  power  to  legislate  upon  all  sabjects;  and  to 
this  extent,  and  in  this  sense,  he  proposed  the  abolition  of  the  State  goT- 
enunents.  But  any  one  who  will  attend  carefully  to  the  coune  of  his 
aignment, — imperfectly  as  it  has  been  preserved, — will  find  that  it  em- 
hraces  the  Allowing  course  of  reasoning.  All  federal  governments  are 
weak  and  distracted.  In  order  to  avoid  the  evils  incident  to  that  fonn, 
the  government  of  the  American  Union  mnst  be  a  national  representative 
system.  Bat  no  snch  system  can  be  soccessful,  in  the  actual  situation  of 
this  countiy,  unless  it  is  endowed  with  all  the  principles  and  means  of  in- 
fluence and  power  which  are  the  proper  supports  of  government  It 
must  therefore  be  made  completely  sovereign,  and  State  iiower,  as  a  sep» 
arate  l^slative  authority,  must  be  annihilated;  otherwise,  the  States  wiO 
be  not  only  able,  but  will  be  constantly  tempted,  to  exert  their  own  au- 
thority against  the  authority  of  the  nation.  I  have  already  expressed  the 
opinion,  that  in  this  view  of  tiie  subject,  assuming  that  the  States  were 
jK/t  to  be  admitted  to  an  equal  representation  as  political  corporations  in 
any  branch  of  the  govenunent, — as  the  framers  and  friends  of  the  Vir* 
ginia  plan  had  thus  &r  contended,  — -  Hamilton  was  right.  I  believe  that 
a  constitution,  in  which  the  States  had  not  been  placed  upon  an  equid 
footing  in  one  branch  of  the  legishitive  power,  and  under  winch  the  State 
sovereignties  had  been  left  as  liiey  were  left  by  the  S3r8tem  actually  adopt- 
ed, if  it  could  have  been  ratified  by  all  the  States,  could  not  have  endured 
to  our  times.  Yet  the  fortunate  result  of  the  mixed  system  that  is  em- 
braced in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  is  the  product,  not  simply 
of  either  of  the  the<xies  of  a  national  or  a  federal  government,  but  of  a 
compromise  between  the  two. 

But  ihe  chaige  of  anti-republican  tondcncies  or  designs  has  been  most 
often  urged  against  Hamiltoo,  on  account  of  his  theoretical  opinions  con- 
cerning the  comparative  merits  of  different  governments,  and  of  certain 
features  of  the  plan  of  a  constitution  which  he  read  to  the  Convention. 
With  respect  to  these  points,  I  shall  state  the  results  of  a  veiy  earful 
examination  whidi  I  have  nuide  of  all  the  eources  of  information  as  to  the 
views  and  opinions  which  he  expressed  or  entertained.  Mr.  Madison  has 
given  us  what  he  probably  intended  as  a  full  report  of  at  least  the  sub- 
stance of  Hamilton's  great  speech  addressed  to  the  committee  of  the 
whole,  and  has  informed  us  that  his  report  was  submitted  to  Colonel 
Hamilton,  who  approved  it,  with  a  few  verbal  changes.  But  how  meagre 
a  report,  which  fills  but  tax  pages  in  the  octavo  edition  of  Mr.  Madison's 
^  Debates,"  must  have  been  in  comparison  with  the  speech  actually  made 
by  Hamilton,  will  occur  to  every  reader  who  notices  the  fact  that  the 
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speech  occnpied  the  entire  seasioii  of  one  day  (June  18),  and  who  exap- 
ines  the  brief  from  which  he  spoke,  and  which  is  still  extant  (Hamil- 
ton's Works,  n.  409.) 

He  was  an  earnest,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  a  fervid  and  x^d 
speaker.  Certainly  he  spoke  from  a  mind  full  of  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  the  working  of  other  systems  of  polity,  and  possessed  of  re- 
sources which  have  never  been  excelled  in  any  statesman  who  has  been 
called  to  aid  in  the  work  of  creating  a  government.  The  topics  set  down 
in  his  brief  exhibit  a  very  wide  range  of  thought,  enriched  by  copious  il- 
lustrations from  the  history  and  experience  of  other  countries,  and  from 
the  views  of  the  most  important  writers  on  government;  while  the  whole 
argument  bears  logically  and  closely  upon. the  actual  situation  of  our  con- 
federacy and  upon  the  questions  at  issue.  It  is  not  probable,  thereibre, 
that  Mr.  Madison's  report  gives  us  an  adequate  idea  of  the  speech,  or 
fully  exhibits  its  reasoning.  I  have  collated  it,  sentence  by  sentence,  with 
the  report  in  Judge  Yates^s  Ifinuies,  and  with  Hamilton's  own  brief,  and 
have  prepared  for  my  own  use  a  draft  containing  the  substance  of  what 
these  three  sources  can  give  us.    The  results  may  be  thus  given :  — 

1,  That  Hamilton,  in  stating  his  news  of  the  theoretical  value  of  differ- 
ent systems  of  government,  frankly  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  British 
constitution  was  the  best  form  which  the  world  had  then  produced ; — cit- 
ing the  praise  bestowed  upon  it  by  Necker,  thai  it  is  the  only  government 
^  which  unites  public  strength  with  individual  security." 

2.  That,  with  equal  clearness,  he  stated  it  as  his  opimon  that  none  but  a 
republican  form  could  be  attempted  in  this  country,  or  would  be  adapted 
to  our  situation. 

8.  That  he  proposed  to  look  to  the  British  Constitution  for  nothing  but 
those  elements  of  stability  and  permanency  which  a  republican  system 
requires,  and  whidf  miay  be  incorporated  into  it  without  changing  its 
characteristic  principles. 

The  only  question  that  remains,  in  order  to  form  a  judgment  of  his 
purposes,  is,  whether  tibere  was  anything  in  the  plan  of  a  constitudon 
drawn  up  by  him  that  is  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  republican  liberty. 
The  answer  is,  that  there  was  not  There  is  throughout  this  plan  a  con- 
stant recognition  of  the  authority  of  the  people^  as  the  source  of  all  politi- 
cal power.  It  proposed  that  the  members  of  the  Assembly  should  be 
elected  by  the  people  directly,  and  the  members  of  the  Senate  by  elec- 
tors chosen  for  the  purpose  by  the  people.  The  executive  was  in  like 
manner  to  be  chosen  by  electors,  appointed  by  the  people  or  by  the  State 
legislatures.  So  &r,  therefore,  his  plan  was  as  strictly  repubfican,  as  is 
that  of  the  Constitution  under  which  we  are  actually  living.    But  he 
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proposed  that  the  executiTe  and  the  senaton  shoiild  hold  their  offices 
during  good  behavior ;  and  this  has  been  his  ofienoe  against  r^nblican- 
ism,  with  those  who  measore  the  character  of  a  system  hj  the  frequency 
with  which  it  admits  of  rotation  in  office.  "His  accnsers  have  fiuled  to 
notice  that  he  made  his  executive  personally  responsible  for  official  mis- 
conduct, and  provided  that  both  he  and  the  senators  should  be  subject 
to  impeachment  and  to  removal  from  office.  This  was  a  wide  departure 
from  the  pnnciples  of  the  English  constitution,  and  it  constitutes  a  most 
important  distinction  between  a  republican  and  a  monarclucal  system, 
when  it  is  accompanied  by  the  fiict  that  the  office  of  a  ruler  or  legislator 
is  attained,  not  l^  hereditary  right,  or  the  &vor  of  the  crown,  but  by  tiie 
favor  and  choice  of  the  people. 

I  have  thus  stated  the  principal  points  to  which  the  inquiries  of  die 
reader  should  be  directed  in  investigating  the  opinions  of  this  great  man, 
because  I  believe  it  to  be  unjust  to  impute  to  him  any  other  than  a  nn- 
cere  desire  for  the  establishment  and  success  of  republican  government. 
That  he  desired  a  strong  government,  that  he  was  little  disposed  to  dog- 
matize upon  abstract  theories  of  liberty,  and  that  he  trusted  more  to 
experience  than  to  hypotheas,  may  be  safely  assumed^  But  tiiat  he 
ardently  desired  the  success  of  that  republican  freedom  which  b  founded 
on  a  perfect  equality  of  rights  among  citizens,  exclunve  of  hereditary 
distinctions,  is  as  certain  as  that  he  labored  earnestly  tiiroughout  his  life 
for  the  maxims,  the  doctrines,  and  the  sjrstems  which  he  believed  most 
likely  to  secure  fbr  it  a  ftir  trial  and  ultimate  success.  (See  his  descrip- 
tion of  his  own  opinions,  when  writing  of  himself  as  a  diird  person  in 
1792;  Works,  Vn.  62.) 

That  the  system  of  government  sketched  by  Hamilton  was  not  received 
by  man^  of  those  who  listened  to  him  with  disapprobation  on  account  of 
what  has  rince  been  supposed  its  monarchieal  character,  we  may  safely 
assume,  on  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Johnson  of  Connecticut,  one  of  the  most 
moderate  men  in  the  Ckmvention.  Contrasting  the  New  Jersey  and 
Yii^nia  plans,  he  is  reported  (by  Yates)  to  have  said :  <^It  appears  to 
me  that  the  Jersey  plan  has  for  its  principal  object  the  preservation  of 
the  State  governments.  So  for  it  is  a  departure  from  the  plan  of  Yir- 
ginia,  which,  although  it  concentrates  in  a  distinct  national  government, 
is  not  totally  independent  of  that  of  the  States.  A  gentleman  from 
New  Yoric,  with  boldness  and  decision,  proposed  a  system  totaUy  different 
from  both ;  and  aUhough  he  has  been  praised  by  everybody^  he  has  been 
supported  by  none."    (Yates's  Minutes,  Elliot,  L  481.) 

Even  Luther  Martin  did  not  seem  to  regard  tiie  objects  of  what  he  calls 
the  monarchical  party  as  being  any  worse,  or  more  dangerous  to  liberty. 
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than  the  projects  of  those  whom  he  represents  as  aiming  to  obtain  nndae 
power  and  influence  for  their  own  States,  and  whom  at  the  same  time  he 
acquits  of  monarchical  designs  or  a  desire  to  abolish  the  State  governments. 
The  troth  is,  that  nobody  had  any  improper  purposes,  or  anything  at  heart 
but  the  liberties  and  happiness  of  the  people  of  America.  We  are  not  to 
try  the  speculatiye  yiews  of  men  engaged  in  such  discussions  as  these  by 
the  charges  or  comj^nts  elicited  in  the  heats  of  conflicting  opinions  and 
interests,  inflamed  by  a  xeal  too  warm  to  admit  the  possibility  of  its  own 
error,  or  to  perceive  the  wisdom  and  purity  of  an  opponent 
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Conflict  betwrkk  the  Natioxal  and  Federal  Systems. — Di- 
vision OF  THE  Legislature  into  Two  Chambers.  —  Disa- 
greement OF  the  States  ox  the  Nature  of  Representa- 
tion IN  THE  Two  Branches.  —  Threatened  Dissolution  of 
THE  Union. 


We  are  now  approaching  a  crisis  in  the  action  of 
the  Convention,  the  history  of  which  is  full  of  instruc- 
tion for  all  succeeding  generations  of  the  American 
people.  We  have  witnessed  the  formation  of  a  mi- 
nority of  the  States,  whose  bond  of  connection  was 
a  common  opposition  to  the  establishment  of  what 
was  regarded  as  a  "national"  government  The 
structure  of  this  minority,  as  well  as  that  of  the  ma- 
jority to  which  they  were  opposed,  the  motives  and 
purposes  by  which  both  were  animated,  and  the  re- 
sults to  which  their  conflicts  finally  led,  are  extreme- 
ly important  to  be  understood  by  the  reader.  - 

The  relative  rank  of  the  different  States  in  point 
of  population,  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the 
Constitution,  was  materially  different  from  what  it 
is  at  the  present  day.  Virginia,  then  the  first  State 
in  the  Union,  is  now  the  fourth.  New  York,  now 
at  the  head  of  the  scale,  then  ranked  after  North 
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Carolina  and  Massachnsetts,  irhicli  occupied  the 
third  and  fourth  positions  in  the  first  census,  and 
which  now  occupy  respectively  the  sixth  and  tenth. 
South  Carolina,  which  then  had  a  smaller  popula- 
tion than  Maryland,  now  has  a  much  greater.  Geor* 
gia  at  that  time  had  not  half  so  many  inhabitants  as 
New  Jersey,  but  now  has  twice  as  many. 

Great  inequalities  existed,  as  they  still  exist,  be- 
tween the  different  members  of  the  confederacy,  not 
only  in  the  actual  numbers  of  their  inhabitants,  and 
their  present  wealth,  but  in  their  capacity  and  op- 
portunity of  growth/  Virginia,  with  a  population 
fourteen  times  as  large,  had  a  territorial  extent  of 
thirty  times  the  size  of  Delaware.  Pennsylvania 
had  nearly  seven  times  as  many  people  as  Khode  Isl- 
and, and  nearly  forty  times  as  much  territory.  The 
State  of  Georgia  numbered  a  little  more  than  a  third 
as  many  people,  but  her  territory  was  nearly  twelve 
times  as  large  as  the  territory  of  Connecticut 

The  four  leading  States,  Virginia,  Pennsylvania, 
North  Carolina,  and  Massachusetts,  had  an  obvious 
motive  for  seeking  the  establishment  of  a  govern- 
ment founded  on  a  proportionate  representation  of 
their  respective  populations.  The  States  of  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia  had  generally  acted  with  them 
in  the  formation  of  the  Virginia  plan ;  and  these  six 
States  thus  constituted  the  majority  by  which  the 
principle  of  what  was  called  a  *'  national^"  in  dis- 
tinction from  a  "federal"  government,  had  been 
steadily  pressed  to  the  conclusions  arrived  at  in  the 
committee  of  the  whole,  and  now  embraced  in  its 
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report^  All  but  two  of  them  were  certain  to  re- 
main slaveholding  States;  but  in  the  adoption  of 
numbers  as  the  basis  of  representative  influence  in 
the  government,  they  all  had  a  common  interest, 
which  led  them  for  the  present  to  act  together.* 

At  the  head  of  the  minority,  or  the  States  which 
desired  a  government  of  federal  equality,  stood  the 
State  of  New  York,  theh  the  fifth  State  m  the  Un- 
ion. She  was  represented  by  Alexander  Hamilton, 
Robert  Yates,  and  John  Lansing,  Junior.  The  two 
latter  uniformly  dcted  together,  and  of  course  con- 
trolled the  vote  of  the  State.  Hamilton's  vote  being 
thus  neutralized,  his  influence  on  the  action  of  the 
Convention  extended  no  farther  than  the  weight  and 
importance  attached  to  his  arguments  by  those  who 
listened  to  them. 

Occupying  at  that  period  nearly  a  middle  rank  be- 
tween the  largest  and  the  smallest  of  the  States  with 
respect  to  population,  Ndw  York  had  not  yet  grasped? 
or  even  perceived,  the  wonderful  elements  of  her 
future  imperial  greatness.  Her  commerce  was  not 
inconsiderable;  but  it  had  hitherto  been  the  dispo- 
sition of  those  who  ruled  her  counsels  to  retain  its 
regulation  in  their  own  hands,  and  to  subject  it  to 
no  imposts  in  favor  of  the  general  interests  of  the 
Union.  Most  of  her  public  men,  also,^  held  it  to  be 
impracticable  to  establish  a  general  government  of 

^  Bhode  Island  was  never  rep-  relative  rank  of  the  States,  I  coin- 
resented  in  the  Convention,  and  pare  the  census  of  1790  and  that 
the  del^ation  of  New  Hampshire  of  1850. 
had  not  yet  attended.  ^  Xhe  two  great  exceptions  of 

9  In  all  these  statements  of  the  coarse  were  Hamilton  and  Jay. 
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sufficient  energy  to  pervade  every  part  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  carry  its  appropriate  benefits  equally 
to  all,  without  sacrificing  the  constitutional  rights  of 
the  States  to  an  extent  that  would  ultimately  prove 
to  be  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  their  people.  Their 
view  of  the  subject  was,  that  the  uncontrolled  pow- 
ers and  sovereignties  of  the  States  must  be  reserved; 
and  thaty  consistently  with  the  reservation  of  these, 
a  mode  might  be  devised  of  granting  to  the  confed- 
eracy the  moneys  arising  from  a  general  system  of 
revenue,  some  power  of  r^^ating  commerce  and 
enforcing  the  observance  of  treaties,  and  other  ne* 
cessary  matters  of  less  moment  This  was  the  opin- 
ion of  Yates,  the  Chief  Justice  of.  the  State,  who 
may  be  taken  as  a  fair  representative  of  the  senti- 
ments of  a  large  part,  if  not  of  a  majority,  of  its  peo- 
ple at  this  time.^  But  neither  he,  nor  any  of  those 
who  concurred  with  him,  succeeded  in  pointing  out 
the  mode  in  which  the  power  to  collect  revenues, 
to  regulate  commerce,  and  to  enforce  the  observance 
of  treaties,  could  be  conferred  on  the  confederacy, 
without  impairing  the  sovereignties  of  the  States.  It 
doed  not  appear  whether  this  class  of  statesmen  con- 
templated a  grant  of  full  and  unrestrained  power 
over  these  subjects  to  a  federal  government,  or 
whether  they  designed  only  a  qualified  grant,  capa- 
ble of  being  recalled  or  controlled  bj  the  parties  to 
the  confederacy,  for  reasons  and  upon  occasions  of 

1  See  the  candid  and  moderate     ing  their  reasons  for  not  signing  the 
letter  of  Messrs.  Yates  and  Lansing      Constitation.    (Elfiot,  L  4S0.) 
to  the  legislature  of  the  State,  giv* 
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which  those  parties  were  to  judge.  From  the  gen- 
eral course  of  their  reasoning  on  the  Hature  of  a  fed- 
eral government,  it  might  seem  that  the  latter  was 
their  intention.^  It  is  not  difficidt  to  understand 
how  these  gentlemen  may  have  supposed  that  an 
irrevocable  grant  of  powers  to  a  general  govern- 
ment might  be  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the 
people  of  the  States,  because  such  a  grant  would 
involve  a  surrender  of  more  or  less  of  the  original 
State  sovereignties  to  a  legislative  body  external 
to  the  State  itself.  But  if  they  supposed  that  a 
grant  of  such  powers  could  be  made  to  a  "federal" 
government,  or  a  political  league  of  the  States,  act- 
ing through  a  single  body  in  the  nature  of  a  diet, 
and  to  be  exercised  when  necessary  by  the  combined 
military  power  of  the  whole,  and  yet  be  any  less  dan- 
gerous to  liberty,  it  is  difficult  to  appreciate  their 
fears  or  to  perceive  the  consistency  of  their  plan. 
If  the  liberties  of  the  people  were  any  the  less 
exposed  under  thein  system,  than  imder  that  of  a 
"  national "  government,  it  must  have  feeen  because 
their  system  was  imderstood  by  them  to  involve 
only  a  qualified  and  revocable  surrender  of  State 
sovereignty. 

But  however  this  may  have  been,  there  was  un- 

1  In  the  New  Jersey  plan,  which  States,  in  the  last  resort,  by  force, 

the  New  York  gentlemen  (Hamil-  it  woiiki  only  have  been  nocessaz^' . 

ton  excepted)  supported,  although  for  a  State  to  place  itself  in  an  at- 

the  power  to  levy  duties  and  the  titude  of  resistance,  by  a  public  act, 

regulation  of  commerce  were  to  be  and  then  the  grant  of  power  might 

added  to  the  existing  powers  of  the  have  been  considered  to  be  revoked 

old  Congress,  yet  as  these  powers  by  the  very  act  of  resisting  its  exe- 

wcre  to  be  exerted    against  the  cution. 
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doubtedly  a  settled  conviction  on  the  part  of  the  two 
delegates  of  New  York  who  controlled  the  vote  of 
the  State  in  the  Convention,  that  they  had  not  re- 
ceived the  necessary  authority  from  their  own  State 
to  go  beyond  the  principle  of  the  Confederation ;  that 
it  would  be  impxacticable  to  establish  a  general  gov- 
ernment, without  impairing  the  State  constitutions 
and  endangering  the  liberties  of  the  people;  and 
that  what  they  regarded  as  a  ^'  consolidated "  gov- 
ernment was  not  in  the  remotest  degree  within  the 
contemplation  of  the  legislature  of  New  York 
when  they  were  sent  to  take  their  seats  in  the 
Convention. 

The  same  sentiments,  with  far  greater  zeal,  with 
intense  feeling  and  some  acrimony,  were  held  and 
acted  upon  by  Luther  Martin  of  Maryland,  a  very 
eminent  lawyer,  and  at  that  time  Attomey-General 
of  the  State,  who  sometimes  had  it  in  his  power, 
from  the  absence  of  his  colleagues,  to  cast  the  vote 
of  his  State  with  the  minority,  and  who  generally 
divided  it  on  all  critical  questions  that  touched  the 
nature  of  the  government  The  State  itself,  with  a 
population  but  a  little  less  than  that  of  New  York,  had 
no  great  reason  to  regard  itself  as  peculiarly  exposed 
to  the  dangers  to  be  apprehended  from  combinations 
among  the  larger  States  to  oppress  the  smaller ;  and 
it  does  not  appear  that  these  apprehensions  were 
strongly  felt  by  any  of  her  representatives  excepting 
Mr.  Martin/     The  great  energy  and  earnestness, 

1  Three  of  the  delegates  of  the      St  Thomas  Jenifer,  and  Daniel 
State,  James  McHenry,  Daniel  of     Carroll,  signed  the  ConHtitntion. 

TOL.  JI.  16 
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however,  of  that  distinguished  person,  prevented  a 
concurrence  of  the  State  with  the  purposes  and  ob- 
jects of  the  majority. 

Connecticut  might  reasonably  consider  herself  as 
one  of  the  smaller  States,  and  her  vote  was  stead- 
ny  given  for  an  equaUty  of  suffrage  in  both  branch- 
es  of  the  national  l^islature,  down  to  the  time 
of  the  final  division  upon  the  Senate.  The  States 
of  New  Jersey  and  Delaware  formed  the  other 
members  of  the  minority,  upon  tlus  general  ques- 
tioiu 

On  the  one  side,  therefore,  of  what  would  have 
been,  but  for  the  great  inequalities  among  the  States, 
almost  a  purely  speculative  question,   we  find  a 
strong  determination,  the  result  of  an  apparent  ne- 
I  ^  cessity,  to  establish  a  government  in  which  the  dem- 

I  ocratic  majority  of  the  whole  people  of  the  United 

I  States  should  be  the  ruling  power;  aild  in  which, 

I  so  far  as  State  influence  ,was  to  be  felt  at  all,  it 

!  should  be  felt  only  in  proportion  to  the  relative 

numbers  of  the  people  composing  each  separate  com- 
{  munity.     It  was  considered  by  those  who  embraced 

■  this  side  of  the  question,  that,  when  the  great  States 

were  asked  to  perpetuate  the  system  of  federal  equal- 
ity on  which  the  Confederation  had  been  founded, 
they  were  asked  to  submit  to  mere  injustice,  on  ac- 
count of  an  imaginary  danger  to  their  smaller  con- 
federates. They  held  it  to  be  manifestly  wrong,  that 
a  State  fourteen  times  as  large  as  Delaware  should 
have  only  the  same  number  of  votes  in  the  national 
legislature.    Whether  the  States  were  now  met  as 
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parties  to  a  subsisting  confederacy,  under  -which  they 
might  be  regarded  in  the  same  light  as  the  individ- 
uals composing  the  social  compact;  or  whether  they 
were  to  be  looked  upon  as  so  many  aggregates  of 
iQdividuals  for  whose  personal  rights  and  interests 
provision  was  to  be  made,  as  if  they  composed  a 
nation  already  united,  it  was  believed  by,  the  major- 
ity that  no  safe  and  durable  government  could  be 
formed,  if  the  democratic  element  were  to  be  ex- 
cluded. Pure  democracies  had  undoubtedly  been 
attended  with  inconveniences.  But  how  could 
peace  and  real  fieedom  be  preserved,  under  the  re* 
publican  form,  if  half  a  million  of  people  dwelling 
in  one  political  division  of  the  country  possessed 
only  the  same  sufirage  in  the  enactment  of  laws  as 
sixty  thousand  people  dwelling  in  another  division  1 
Leave  out  of  view  the  theory  which  taught  that  the 
States  alone,  regarded  as  members  of  an  existing 
compact,  must  be  considered  as  the  parties  to  the 
new  system,  as  they  had  been  to  the  old,  and  it 
would  be  found  that  the  political  equality  of  the 
free  citizens  of  the  United  States  could  be  made  a 
source  of  that  energy  and  strength  so  much  needed 
and  as  yet  so  little  knowiL  With  it  was  connected 
the  idea  and  the  practicability  of  legislation  that 
would  reach  and  control  individuals.  Without  it, 
there  could  be  oidy  a  system  of  coercion  of  the 
States,  whose  opposition  would  be  invited,  rather 
than  repressed,  upon  all  occasions  of  importance. 
Abandon  the  necessary  principle  of  governing  by  a 
democratic  majority,  said  George  Mason,  and  if  the 
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govemment  proceeds  to  taxation,  the  States  will  op- 
pose its  powers.* 

On  the  other  hand,  the  minority,  insisting  on  a 
rigid  construction  of  their  powers,  and  planting 
themselves  upon  the  nature  of  the  compact  already 
formed  between  the  States,  contended  that  these 
separate  and  sovereign  communities  had  distinct 
governments  already  vested  with  the  whole  political 
power  of  their  respective  populations,  and  therefore 
that  they  could  not,  consistentiy  with  the  truth  of 
their  situation,  act  as  if  the  whole  or  any  consider- 
able part  of  that  power  could  be  transferred  by  the 
people  themselves  to  another  government.  They 
said,  that  whatever  power  was  to  be  conferred  on  a 
central  or  general  govemment  must  be  granted  by 
the  States,  as  political  corporations,  and  that  there- 
fore the  principle  of  the  Union  could  not  be  changed, 
whatever  addition  it  might  be  expedient  to  make  to 
its  authority.  They  said,  that,  even  if  this  theory 
were  not  strictly  true,  the  smaller  States  could  not 
safely  unite  with  the  larger  upon  any  other;  and 
especially  that  they  could  not  surrender  their  liber- 
ties to  the  keeping  of  a  majority  of  the  people  in- 
habiting all  the  States,  for  such  a  power  would  in- 
evitably destroy  the  State  constitutions.  They  were 
willing,  they  said,  to  enlarge  the  powers  of  the  fed- 
eral govemment ;  willing  to  provide  for  it  the  means 
of  compelling  obedience  to  its  laws ;  willing  to  hazard 
much  for  the  general  welfare.  But  they  could  not 
consent  to  place  the  very  existence  of  their  local 

^  Yates's  ^Ilnntes,  Elliot,  L  483. 
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governments,  with  all  their  capacity  to.  protect  the 
distinct  interests  of  the  people,  and  all  their  peculiar 
fitness  for  the  adininiBtration  of  local  concerns,  at 
the  mercy  of  great  communities,  whose  policy  might 
overshadow  and  whose  power  might  destroy  them. 

To  the  claim  of  political  equality  as  between  a 
citizen  of  the  largest  and  a  citizen  of  the  smallest 
State  in  the  Union,  they  opposed  the  doctrine,  that 
in  his  own  State  every  citizen  is  equal  with  every 
ot^er,  and  holds  such  rights  and  liberties,  and  so 
much  political  power,  as  the  State  may  see  fit  to 
bestow  upon  him ;  .but  that,  when  separate  States 
enter  into  political  relations  with  each  other  for 
their  common  benefit,  it  is  among  the  States  them- 
selves that  the  equality  must  prevaU,  because  States 
can  only  be  parties  to  a  compact  upon  a  footing  of 
natural  equality,  just  as  individuals  are  supposed  to 
enter  society  with  equal  natural  rights.  This 
doctrine,  they  said,  was  especially  necessary  to  be 
applied  between  States  of  very  unequal  magnitudes. 
If  applied,  it  would  render  unnecessary  the  division 
of  the  legislative  body  into  two  chambers;  woidd 
dispense  with  any  but  a  supreme  judicial  tribunal ; 
and  would  admit  of  a  ratification  by  the  States  in 
Congress,  without  raising  the  hazardous  and  doubt- 
ful question  of  a  direct  resort  to  the  people,  whose 
power  to  act  iadependently  of  their  State  govern- 
ments was  by  some  strenuously  denied. 

These,  in  substance,  were  the  principles  now 
brought  into  direct  collision,  urged  under  a  great 
variety  of  forms,  and  recurring  upon  the  successive 
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details  of  the  Constitution,  as  its  formation  proceed- 
ed, and  pressed  with  equal  earnestness  and  equally 
firm  convictions  of  duty  on  both  sides.  I  confess 
that  it  does  not  seem  to  me  important,  if  it  be  prac- 
ticable, to  decide  which  party  was  theoretically  cor- 
rect A  great  deal  of  the  reasoning  on  both  sides 
was  speculative,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  deny  some  of 
the  chief  propositions  which  were  maintained  on  the 
one  side  and  the  other.  We  are  too  apt,  perhaps, 
to  judge  of  the  real  soimdness  of  the  opinions  held  by 
opposite  parties  to  the  first  compromise  of  the  Consti- 
tution, by  the  subsequent  history  and  success  of  the 
government,  and  by  the  views  and  feelings  which  we 
entertain  of  that  history  and  that  success.  Whereas, 
in  truth,  if  we  place  ourselves  at  the  point  where  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  stood  at  the  time  we  are 
examining,  we  shall  find  that,  with  the  exception  of 
the  influence  due  to  one  or  two  governing  facts  of 
previous  history,  it  was  theoretically  as  correct  to 
contend  for  a  purely  federal  as  for  a  purely  national 
government  Almost  everything  depends  upon  the 
object  towards  which  they  were  to  reason;  and 
therefore  the  premises  were  in  a  considerable  degree 
open  to  an  arbitrary  choice.  If  the  object  was  to 
establish  a  government,  against  the  exercise  of  whose 
legitimate  powers  State  legislation  could  not  possi- 
bly be  exerted,  some  higher  authority  than  that  of 
the  State  governments  must  be  resorted  to ;  and  the 
reasoning  which  tended  to  prove  the  existence  of 
that  authority  and  the  practicability  of  invoking  it, 
and  the  danger  of  any  other  kind  of  government, 
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comes  logically  and  consistently  in  support  -of  the 
great  purpose  to  be  attained.  If,  however,  from  an 
honest  fear  for  the  safety  of  local  interests,  the  pur- 
pose was  to  have  a  government  that  would  not  se- 
riously diminish  the  powers  of  the  States,  but  would 
leave  them  with  always  unimpaired  sovereignties, 
capable  of  resisting  the  measures  of  the  central 
power,  then  the  States  were  certainly  competent  and 
sufficient  to  the  formation  of  such  a  system,  and  the 
reftsoning  which  placed  them  in  the  light  of  parties 
to  a  social  compact  was  theoretically  true.  On  the 
one  side,  it  was  believed  that  a  government  formed 
by  the  States  upon  the  principle  of  federal  equality 
would  be  destructive  of  the  powers  of  the  general 
government,  whatever  those  powers  might  be.  On 
the  other  side,  it  was  considered  that  the  prindple 
of  governing  by  a  democratic  majority  of  the  people 
of  all  the  States  would  make  those  powers  too  for- 
midable for  the  safety  of  the  State  constitutions. 
According  to  the  force  we  may  assign  to  the  one  or 
the  other  tendency,  the  reasoning  on  either  side  will 
appear  to  us  to  be  almost  equally  correct 

But  there  were,  as  I  have  said,  one  or  two  £eu;ts 
of  previous  history,  which  gave  the  advocates  of  a 
national  government  a  great  advantage  over  their 
opponents,  and  went  far  towards  settling  the  real 
merits  of  the  two  opposite  systems.  A  federal  sys- 
tem had  been  tried,  and  had  broken  down  in  com- 
plete prostration  of  all  the  appropriate  energies  and 
functions  of  government  The  advocates  of  the  op- 
posite system,  therefore,  could  point  to  all  the  fitil- 
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ures  end  all  the  defects  of  the  Confederation,  in 
proof  of  the  reasoning  which  they  employed.  In 
addition  to  this,  they  could  adduce  the  same  general 
tendency  in  all  former  confederacies  of  the  same  na* 
ture.  But  no  experiment  had  been  made  by  the 
people  of  the  American  States,  of  a  government 
founded  expressly  on  the  national  character  and  re* 
lations  of  their  inhabitants;  and  if  the  merits  of 
such  a  government  were  now  only  to  be  maintamed 
by  theoretical  reasoning,  on  the  other  hand  it  had 
not  suffered  the  injury  of  acknowledged  defeat 

The  difficulty  in  the  way  of  its  adoption  was  its 
supposed  tendency  to  absorb,  and  perhaps  to  anni- 
hilate,  the  sovereignties  of  the  States.  The  advo- 
cates of  the  Virginia  plan  were  called  upon  to  show 
how  the  general  sovereignty  and  jurisdiction  which 
they  proposed  to  give  to  their  system  could  consist 
with  a  considerable,  though  subordinate,  jurisdiction 
in  the  States.  One  of  its  moderate  and  candid  op- 
ponents^ declared  that,  if  this  could  be  shown,  the 
objections  to  it  ought  to  be  surrendered;  but  if  not, 
he  thought  that  those  objections  must  have  their 
full  force.  But,  from  the  'very  natiure  of  the  case, 
that  which  had  not  been  demonstrated  by  experience 
could  rest  only  upon  opinion ;  and  while  the  Vir- 
ginia system  made  no  other  provision  for  State  de- 
fence against  encroachments  of  the  general  govern- 
ment than  such  as  might  be  found  in  the  election 
by  the  State  legislatures  of  the  national  Senate,  the 
apprehensions  of  the  smaller  States  could  not  be 

1  Dr.  Johnson  of  Connecticiit. 
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satisfied,  however  admirable  the  theory,  and  however 
able  might  be  the  reasoning  by  which  it  was  sup- 
ported. 

Let  the  reader,  then,  as  he  pursues  the  history  of 
this  conflict  between  the  opposing  interests  of  the 
two  classes  of  States,  and  observes  how  strenuously 
the  different  theories  were  maintained,  until  victory 
became  impossible  on  either  side,  note  the  danger  of 
adhering  too.  firmly  to  mere  theoretical  principles, 
in  matters  of  government  He  will  see  the  impres- 
sive spectacle  of  States  assembled  for  the  formation 
of  some  system  capable  of  answering  the  exigencies 
of  their  situation ;  he  will  see  how  rapidly  a  differ- 
ence of  local  interests  developed  the  most  opposite 
theories,  and  how  profoundly  those  theories  were 
discussed;  ai}d  he  will  see  this  conflict  carried  on 
for  days,  and  even  for  weeks,  with  all  the  sincerity 
that  interest  lends  to  conviction,  and  all  the  tenacity 
that  conviction  can  produce,  until  at  last  the  whole 
discussion  leads  to  the  probable  failure  of  the  purpose 
for  which  the  assembly  had  been  instituted.  He  will 
then  see  an  amalgamation  of  the  two  systems,  which 
in  their  integrity  were  irreconcilable,  and  will  witness 
the  first  introduction  of  that  mode  of  adjusting  oppo- 
site interests  and  conflicting  theories  of  government 
which  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  which  alone  can  furnish  a  safe  foimdation 
on  which  to  unite  the  destinies  and  wants  of  separate 
communities  possessed  of  distinct  political  organiza- 
tions and  rights. 

The  Convention  had  received  the  report  of  the 

TOL.  II.  17 
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committee  of  the  whole  on  the  19th  of  June.  From 
that  day  until  the  5th  of  July  the  struggle  was  con- 
tinued, commencing  with  the  proposition  which 
affirmed  the  division  of  the  legislative  department  of 
the  government  into  two  branches.  Although  such 
an  arrangement  did  not  necessarily  involve  the  prin- 
ciple of  national  and  popular  representation,  it  was 
opposed  as  unnecessary  by  those  who  desired  to 
retain  the  system  of  representation  by  States,  and 
who  therefore  intended  to  preserve  the  existing  or- 
ganization of  the  Congress.  Still,  the  needful  har- 
mony and  completeness  of  the  scheme,  according  to 
the  genius  of  the  Anglo-American  liberty,  required 
this  division  of  the  legislature. 

Doubdess  a  single  council  or  chamber  can  pro- 
mulgate decrees  and  enact  laws;  but  it  had  never 
been  the  habit  of  the  people  of  America,  as  it  never 
had  been  the  habit  of  their  ancestors  for  at  least  a 
period  of  somewhat  more  than  five  centuries,  to  re- 
gard a  single  chamber  as  favorable  to  lib^y,  or  to 
wise  legislation.^  The  separation  into  two  chambers 
of  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  the  com- 
mons, in  the  English  constitution,  does  not  seem  to 
have  originated  in  a  difference  of  personal  rank,  so 
much  as  in  their  position  as  separate  estates  of  the 
realm.  All  the  orders  might  have  voted  promiscu- 
ously in  one  house,  and  just  as  effectually  signified 


1  Mr.  Ilallaiii  lias  traced  Uie  lie  says  recognizes  it  as  already 

present  constitution  of  Parliament  standing  upon  a  custom  of  some 

to  the  sanction  of  a  statute  in  the  length  of  time«     Const  History, 

Idth  of  Edward  IL  (1822),  which  L  ^. 
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the  assent  or  dissent  of  Parliament  to  any  measure 
proposed.^  But  the  practice  of  making  the  assent 
of  Parliament  to  consist  in  the  concurrent  and  sep* 
arate  action  of  the  two  estates,  though  difficult  to 
be  traced  to  its  origin  in  any  distinct  purpose  or 
cause,  became  confirmed  by  the  growing  importance 
of  the  commons,  by  their  jealousy  and  vigilance,  and 
by  the  controlling  position  which  they  finally  as« 
sumed  As  Parliament  gradually  proceeded  to  its 
present  constitution,  and  the  separate  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  two  houses  became  established,  it 
was  found  that  the  practice  of  discussing  a  measure 
in  two  assemblies,  composed  of  different  persons, 
holding  their  seats  by  a  different  tenure  and  repre- 
senting different  orders  of  the  state,  was  in  the  high- 
est degree  conducive  to  the  security  of  the  subject, 
and  to  sound  legislation.^ 

So  fully  was  the  conviction  of  the  practical  con- 


1  Mr.  Hallam  does  not  concur  shotrs,  that  in  the  11th  Edward  L 
in  what  he  says  has  been  a  preyail-  the  commons  sat  in  one  pbce  and 
ing  opinion,  that  Pariiament  was  the  lords  in  another;  and  that  in 
not  divided  into  two  houses  at  the  the  8th  Edward  11.  the  commons 
first  admission  of  the  commons,  presented  a  separate  petition  or 
That  they  did  not  sit  in  separate  complaint  to  the  King,  and  the 
chambers  proves  nodnng;  for  one  same  tlung  occmved  in  1  Edward 
bodj  may  have  sat  at  one  end  of  ILL  He  infers  from  the  roUs  of 
Westminster  Hall,  and  the  other  Parliament,  that  the  houses  were 
at  the  opposite  end.  But  he  thinks  divided  as  they  are  at  present  in 
that  they  were  never  intermingled  the  8th,  9th,  and  19th  Edward 
in  voting ;.  and,  in  proof  of  this,  he  H.  (See  the  very  valuable  Chap- 
adduces  the  fact  that  their  early  ter  YHL,  on  the  En^ish  Constitu- 
grants  to  the  IGng  were  separate,  tion,  in  Hallam's  Middle  Ages,  HI. 
and  imply  distinct  grantors,  who  342.) 

did   not   intermeddle    with  each  >  See  on  this  subject  Lleber  on 

others'  proceedings.     He  further  Civil  Liberty,  L  209,  edit.  1858. 
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venience  and  utility  of  two  chambers  established  •  in 
the  Anglican  mind,  that,  when  representative  gov- 
ernment came  to  be  established  in  the  British  North 
American  Colonies,  although  the  original  reason  for 
the  division  ceased  to  be  applicable,  it  was  retained 
for  its  incidental  advantages.  In  none  of  these  Col- 
onies was  there  any  diiference  of  social  condition,  or 
of  political  privilege  or  power,  recognized  in  the  sys- 
tem of  representation;  and  as  there  were,  therefore, 
no  separate  estates  or  orders  among  the  people,  re- 
quiring to  be  protected  against  each  other^s  encroach- 
ments, or  holding  different  relations  to  the  crown, 
we  cannot  attribute  the  adherence  to  the  system  of 
two  chambers,  on  the  part  of  those  who  solicited 
and  received  the  privilege  of  establishing  these  co- 
lonial governments,  to  anything  but  their  belief  in 
its  practical  advantages  for  the  purposes  of  legisla- 
tion. Still  less  can  we  suppose,  that  after  the  Eev- 
olution,  and  when  there  no  longer  existed  any  such 
motive  as  might  have  influenced  the  crown  in  mod- 
elling the  colonial  after  the  imperial  institutions,  to 
a  certain  extent,  the  people  of  these  States  should 
have  perpetuated  in  their  constitutions  the  principle 
of  a  division  of  the  legislature  into  two  chambers, 
for  any  other  purpose  than  to  secure  the  practical 
benefits  which  they  and  their  ancestors  had  always 
found  to  flow  from  it 

Only  three  exceptions  to  this  practice  existed  in 
America,  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  Consti- 
tution. They  were  the  legislatures  of  the  States  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Georgia,  and  the  Congress  of  the 
Confederation. 
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But  the  Congress  being  in  feet  only  an  assembly 
of  deputies  from  confederated  States,  the  means 
scarcely  existed  for  the  application  of  the  principle 
so  familiar  in  the  legislatures  of  most  of  the  States 
themselves.  As  a  new  government  was  now  to  be 
formed,  whose  theoretical  and  actual  powers  were 
to  be  essentially  different,  an  opportunity  was  af- 
forded for  the  ancient  and  favorite  construction  of 
the  legislative  department  The  proposal  was  re- 
sisted, not  because  it  was  doubted  that,  in  a  govern- 
ment of  direct  legislative  authority,  in  which  the 
people  are  themselves  to  be  represented,  the  system 
of  two  chambers  is  practically  the  best,  but  because 
those  who  opposed  its  introduction  denied  the  pro- 
priety of  atteinpting  to  establish  a  government  of 
that  kind.  The  States  of  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
and  Delaware,  therefore,  recorded  their  votes  against 
such  a  division  of  the  legislature,  and  the  vote  of 
Maryland  was  divided  upon  the  question.^ 

The  reader  will  observe,  however,  that,  in  its  pres- 
ent aspect,  there  was  a  chasm  in  the  Virginia  plan, 
which  to  some  extent  justifies  the  opposition  of  the 
minority  to  the  system  of  two  legislative  chambers. 
According  to  that  plan,  the  people  of  the  States  were 
to  be  represented  in  both  chambers  in  proportion  to 
their  numbers.  But  as  there  were  no  distinct  orders 
among  the  people  to  furnish  a  different  basis  for 
the  two  houses,  the  system  gmust  either  be  a  mere 
duplicate  representation  of  the  whole  people,  as  it 
is  in  the  State  constitutions  generally,  or  some  arti- 

^  Connecticut  npon  this  question  voted  with  the  majority. 
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ficial  basis  must  be  provided  for  one  house,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  other,  and  to  furnish  a  check  as 
between  the  two.  In  a  republican  government,  and 
in  a  state  of  society  where  property  is  not  entailed 
and  distinctions  of  personal  rank  cannot  exist,  such 
a  basis  is  not  easily  found ;  and  if  found,  is  not  likely 
to  be  stable  and  effectual.  The  happy  expedient  of 
selecting  the  States  as  the  basis  of  representation  in 
the  Senate,  which  had  not  yet  been  agreed  upon, 
and  which  was  resorted  to  as  an  adjustment  of  a 
serious  conflict  between  two  opposite  principles  of 
government,  has  furnished  a  really  different  foundar 
tion  for  the  two  branches,  as  distinct  as  the  separate 
representation  6f  the  different  orders  in  the  British 
.constitution.  It  has  thus  secured  the  incidental  ad- 
vantages of  two  chambers,  without  resorting  to  those 
fluctuating  or  arbitrary  distinctions  among  the  peo- 
ple, which  can  alone  afford,  in  such  a  country  as 
ours,  even  an  ostensible  difference  of  origin  for  legis- 
lative bodies. 

The  same  struggle  which  had  been  maintained 
upon  this  question  was  continued  through  all  the 
votes  taken  upon  the  mode  of  electing  the  members 
of  the  two  branches,  and  upon  their  tenure  of  office. 
It  is  not  necessary  here  to  rehearse  the  details  of 
these  proceedings ;  the  result  was,  that  the  members 
of  the  first  branch  of  the  legislature  were  to  be 
chosen  by  the  people  of  the  States  for  a  period  of 
two  years,  and  to  be  twenty-five  years  of  age,  while 
the  members  of  the  second  or  senatorial  branch  were 
to  be  chosen  by  the  State  legislatures  for  a  period  of 
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six  years,  and  to  be  thirty  years  of  age.  The  States 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  voted  against  the  elec* 
tion  of  senators  by  the  legislatures  of  the  States, 
because  it  was  stiU  uncertain  whether  an  equality 
or  a  ratio  of  representation  would  finally  prevail  in 
that  branch,  and  the  election  by  the  legislatures  was 
considered  to  have  a  tendency  to  the  adoption  of  an 
equality.* 

At  length,  the  sixth  resolution,  which  defined  the 
powers  of  Congress,  and  the  seventh  and  eighth, 
which  involved  the  fundamental  point  of  the  suf- 
frage in  the  two  branches,  were  reached.^  The  sub- 
ject of  the  powers  of  Congress  was  postponed,  and 
the  question  was  stated  on  the  rule  of  suffrage  for 
the  first  branch,  which  the  resolution  declared  ought 
to  be  according  to  an  equitable  ratio.  In  the  great 
debate  which  ensued,  Madison,  Hamilton,  Gorham, 
Seed,  and  Williamson  combated  the  objections  of 
the  smaller  States,  while  Luther  Martin,  with  his 
accustomed  warmth,  resisted  the  introduction  of  the 
new  principle.  The  discussion  involved  on  both 
sides  a  repetition  of  the  ai^^uments  previously  em- 
ployed ;  but  some  of  the  views  presented  are  of  great 
importance,  especially  those  taken  by  Madison  and 
Hamilton,  of  the  situation  in  which  the  smaller 
States  must  be  placed,  if  a  constitution  should  not 
be  formed  and  adopted  containing  a  just  distribution 
of  political  power  among  the  whole  people  of  the 
country,  creating  thereby  a  government  of  sufficient 
energy  to  protect  each  and  all  of  the  States  against 

1  Madiaoii,  Elliot,  V.  240.  >  Jane  28. 
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foreign  powers,  against  the  influence  of  the  larger 
memhers  of  the  confederacy,  and  against  the  dangers 
to  be  apprehended  from  their  own  governments. 

Let  each  State,  said  Mr.  Madison,  depend  on  it- 
self for  its  security,  in  a  position  of  independence  of 
the  Union,  and  let  apprehensions  arise  of  dangers 
from  distant  powers,  or  from  neighboring  States, 
and  from  their  present  languishing  condition,  all  the 
States,  large  as  well  as  small,  would  be  transformed 
into  vigorous  and  high-toned  governments,  with  an 
energy  fittal  to  liberty  and  peace.  The  weakness 
and  jealousy  of  the  smaller  States  would  quickly  in- 
troduce some  regular  military  force,  against  sudden 
danger  from  their  powerful  neighbors ;  the  example 
would  be  followed,  would  soon  become  universal, 
and  the  means  of  defence  against  external  danger 
would  become  the  instruments  of  tyranny  at  home. 
These  consequences  were  to  be  apprehended,  whether 
the  States  should  run  into  a  total  separation  from 
each  other,  or  into  partial  confederacies.  Either 
event  would  be  truly  deplorable,  and  those  who 
might  be  accessory  to  either  could  never  be  forgiven 
by  their  country,  or  by  themselves.^  » 

To  these  consequences  of  a  dissolution  of  the 
Union,  Hamilton  added  another,  equally  serious. 
Alliances,  he  declared,  must  be  formed  with  differ- 
ent rival  and  hostile  nations  of  Europe,  who  would 
seek  to  make  us  parties  to  their  own  quarrels.  The 
representatives  of  foreign  nations  having  American 
dominions  betrayed  the  utmost  anxiety  about  the 

1  Madison,  Elliot,  V.  256. 
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result  of  that  meeting  of  the  States.  It  had  been 
said  that  respectability  in  the  eyes  of  Europe  was 
not  the  object  at  which  we  were  to  aim;  that  the 
proper  design  of  republican  government  was  domes- 
tic tranquillity  and  happiness.  This  was  an  ideal 
distinction.  No  government  could  give  us  tranquil- 
lity and  happiness  at  home,  which  did  not  possess 
sufficient  stability  and  strength  to  make  us  respect^ 
able  abroad.  This  was  the  critical  moment  for  form- 
ing such  a  government  We  should  run  every  risk 
in  trusting  to  future  amendments.  As  yet,  we  re- 
tain the  habits  of  union.  We  are  weak,  and  sensible 
of  our  weakness.  Henceforward  the  motives  would 
become  feeble  and  the  difficulties  greater.  It  was  a 
miracle  that  they  were  here,  exercising  their  tran- 
quil and  free  deliberations  on  the  subject.  It  would 
be  madness  to  trust  to  future  miracles.^ 

But  these  warnings  were  of  ,no  avail  against  the 
settled  determination  of  those  who  saw  greater  dan- 
gers in  the  establishment  of  a  government  which 
was  in  their  view  to  approximate  the  condition  of 
the  States  to  that  of  counties  in  a  single  State.  The 
principle  of  a  proportionate  representation  of  the 
populations  of  the  State,  was  just  and  necessary; 
but  it  was  now  leading  to  the  extreme  of  an  entire 
separation,  because  it  was  carried  to  the  extreme  of 
a  full  application  to  every  part  of  the  government. 
In  like  manner,  there  was  an  equally  urgent  neces- 
sity for  some  provision  which  should  receive  the 
States  in  thejx  political  capacity,  and  on  a  footing  of 

1  Madison,  Elliot,  V.  258. 
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equality,  as  constituent  parts  of  the  system.  But 
this  principle  was  now  forcing  the  majority  into  the 
alternative  of  a  partial  confederacy,  or  of  none  at  all, 
because  it  was  insisted  that  the  government  must 
be  exclusively  founded  on  it  Neither  party  was 
ready  to  adopt  the  suggestion  that  the  two  ideas, 
instead  of  being  opposed,  ought  to  be  combined,  so 
that  in  one  branch  the  people  should  be  represented, 
and  in  the  other  the  States.*  The  consequence  was 
that  the  proportionate  rule  of  suffrage  for  the  first 
branch  was  established  by  a  majority  of  one  State 
only;^  and  the  Convention  passed  on,  with  a  fixed 
and  formidable  minority  wholly  dissatisfied,  to  con- 
sider what  rule  should  be  applied  to  the  Senate. 

The  objects  of  a  Senate  were  readily  apprehended. 
They  were,  in  the  first  place,  that  there  might  be  a 
second  chamber,  with  a  concurrent  authority  in  the 
enactment  of  laws;  secondly,  that  a  greater  de- 
gree of  stability  and  wisdom  might  reside  in  its 
deliberations,  than  would  be  likely  to  be  found  in 
the  other  branch  of  the  legislative  department ;  and, 
thirdly,  that  there  might  be  some  diversity  of  inter- 
est between  the  two  bodies.  These  objects  were  to 
be  attained  by  providing  for  the  Senate  a  distinct 
and  separate  basis  of  its  own.  If  such  a  basis  is 
foimd  among  the  individuals  composing  a  political 

1  It  was  made  at  this  stage  by  South  Carolina,  and  Goorigria,  6; 

Dr.  Johnson.  those  in  favor  of  it  were  Connecti- 

s  The    States    opposed  to  an  cut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and 

equality  of  suffrage   in  the  first  Delaware.     The  voteofMauyland 

branch  were  l^lassachusetts,  Fenn-  was  divided. 
6}'lvania,  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
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society,  it  must  consist  of  the  distinctions  among 
them  either  in  respect  to  social  rank  or  in  respect 
to  property.  With  regard  to  the  first,  the  absence 
of  all  distinctions  of  rank  rendered  it  impossible  to 
assimilate  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  to  the 
aristocratic  bodies  which  were  found  in  other  gov- 
ernments possessed  of  two  legislative  chambers. 
Property,  as  held  by  individuals,  might  have  been 
assmned  as  the  basis  of  a  distinct  representation, 
if  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  different  States  had 
generally  admitted  of  its  possession  in  large  masses 
through  successive  generations.  But  they  did  not 
admit  of  it.  The  general  distribution  and  diffusion 
of  property  was  the  rule;  its  lineal  transmission 
from  the  father  to  the  eldest  son  was  the  exception. 
Had  the  Senate  been  founded  upon  property,  it  must 
have  been  upon  the  ratio  of  wealth  as  between  the 
different  States,  in  the  same  manner  in  which  the 
senatorial  representation  of  counties  was  arranged 
imder  the  first  constitution  of  Massachusetts.^  It 
was  very  soon  settled  and  conceded,  that  the  States, 
as  political  societies,  must  be  preserved ;  and  if  they 
were  to  be  represented  as  corporations,  or  as  so  many 
separate  aggregates  of  individuals,  they  must  be  re- 
ceived into  the  representation  on  an  equal  footing, 
or  according  to  their  relative  weight  An  inquiry 
into  their  relative  wealth  must  have  involved  the 
question,  as  to  five  of  them  at  least,  whether  their 
slaves  were  to  be  counted  as  part  of  that  wealth.  No 
satisfactory  decision  of  this  naked  question  could  have 

1  Mr.  Baldwin  of  Georgia  suggested  this  modeL 
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been  had;  and  it  is  to  be  considered  among  the  most 
fortunate  of  the  circumstances  attending  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  that  this  question  was  not 
solved,  with  a  view  of  founding  the  Senate  upon  the 
relative  wealth  of  the  States. 

Two  courses  only  remained.  The  basis  of  repre- 
sentation in  the  Senate  must  either  be  foimd  in  the 
numbers  of  people  inhabiting  the  States,  creating  an 
unequal  representation,  or  the  people  of  each  State, 
regarded  as  one,  and  as  equal  with  the  people  of 
every  other  State,  must  be  represented  by  the  same 
number  of  voices  and  votes.  The  former  was  the 
plan  insisted  on  by  the  friends  and  advocates  of  the 
"  national "  system ;  the  latter  was  the  great  object 
on  which  the  minority  now  rallied  all  their  strength. 

The  debate  was  not  long  protracted;  but  it  was 
marked  with  an  energy,  a  firmness,  and  a  warmth, 
on  both  sides,  which  reveal  the  nature  of  the  peril 
then  hanging  over  the  unformed  institutions,  whose 
existence  now  blesses  the  people  of  America.  As 
the  delegations  of  the  States  approached  the  decision 
of  this  critical  question,  the  result  of  a  separation 
became  apparent,  and  with  it  phantoms  of  coming 
dissension  and  strife,  of  foreign  alliances  and  ad- 
verse combinations,  loomed  in  the  future.  Reason 
and  argument  became  powerless  to  persuade.  Par 
triotism,  for  a  moment,  lost  its  sway  over  men  who 
would  at  any  time  have  died  for  their  common  coun- 
try. Not  mutterings  only,  but  threats  even  were 
heard  of  an  appeal  to  some  foreign  ally,  by  the 
smaller  States,  if  the  larger  ones  should  dare  to  dis- 
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solve  the  confederacy  by  insisting  on  an  unjust 
scheme  of  government 

Ellsworth,  of  Connecticut,  in  behalf  of  the  minor- 
ity, offered  to  accept  the  proportional  representation 
for  the  first  branch,  if  the  equality  of  the  States  were 
admitted  in  the  second,  thus  making  the  govern* 
ment  partly  national  and  piartly  federal.  It  would  be 
vain,  he  said,  to  attempt  any  other  than  this  middle 
ground.  Massachusetts  was  the  only  Eastern  State 
that  would  listen  to  a  proposition  for  excluding  the 
States,  as  equal  political  societies,  from  an  equal 
voice  in  both  branches.  The  others  would  risk 
every  consequence,  rather  than  part  with  so  dear  a 
right  An  attempt  to  deprive  them  of  it  was  at 
once  cutting  the  body  of  America  in  two. 

At  this  moment,  foreseeing  the  probability  of  an 
equal  division  of  the  States  represented  in  the  Con- 
vention, one  of  the  New  Jersey  members  *  proposed 
that  the  President  should  write  to  the  executive  of 
New  Hampshire,  to  request  the  attendance  of  the 
deputies  who  had  been  chosen  to  represent  that 
State,  and  who  had  not  yet  taken  seats.  Two  States 
only  voted  for  this  motion,'  and  the  discussion  pro- 
ceeded. Madison,  Wilson,  and  King,  with  great 
earnestness,  resisted  the  compromise  proposed  by 
Ellsworth,  and  when  the  vote  was  finally  taken,  five 
States  were  found  to  be  in  favor  of  an  equal  repre- 
sentation in  the  Senate,  five  were  opposed  to  it,  and 
the  vote  of  Georgia  was  divided.^ 

I  David  Brearly.  '  The  question  was  put  upon 

3  New  York  and  New  Jersey,        Ellsworth's   motion  to  allow  the 
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Thus  was  this  assembly  of  great  and  patriotic 
men  brought  finally  to  a  stand,  by  the  smgular 
urgency  with  which  opposite  theories,  springing 
from  local  interests  and  objects,  were  sought  to  be 
pressed  into  a  constitution  of  government,  that  was 
to  be  accepted  by  communities  widely  differing  in 
extent,  in  numbers,  and  in  wealth,  and  in  all  that 
constitutes  political  power,  and  which  were  at  the 
same  time  to  remain  distinct  and  separate  States. 
As  we  look  back  to  the  possibility  of  a  failure  to 
create  a  constitution,  and  try  to  divest  ourselves  of 
the  identity  which  the  success  of  that  experiment 
has  given  to  our  national  life,  the  imagination  wan- 
ders over  a  dreary  waste  of  seventy  years,  which  it 
can  only  fill  with  strange  images  of  desolation.  That 
the  administration  of  Washington  should  never  have 
existed;  that  Marshall  should  never  have  adjudi- 
cated, or  Jackson  conquered;  that  the  arts,  the 
commerce,  the  letters  of  America  should  not  have 


States  an  equal  representation  in 
the  Senate.  The  vote  stood,  Con- 
necticut, New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Delaware,  Maryland,  ay,  5;  Mas- 
sachusetts, Pennsylvania,  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
no,  5 ;  Georgia  divided.  The  per- 
son who  divided  the  vote  of  Geor- 
gia, and  thus  prevented  a  decision 
which  must  have  resulted  in  a  dis- 
ruption of  the  Convention,  was 
Abraham  Baldwin.  We  have  no 
account  of  the  motives  with  which 
he  cast  this  vote,  except  an  obscure 
suggestion  by  Luther  Martin,  which 


is  not  intelligible.  (Elliot,  I.  S56.) 
Baldwin  was  a  ver>'wise  and  a 
very  able  man.  He  was  not  in 
&vor  of  Ellsworth's  proposition, 
but  he  probably  saw  the  conse- 
quences of  forcing  the  minority 
States  to  the  alternatives  of  receiv- 
ing what  they  regarded  as  an  un- 
just and  unsafe  system,  or  of  quit- 
ting the  Union.  By  dividing  the 
I'ote  of  his  State  he  prevented  this 
issue,  although  he  also  made  it 
probable  that  the  Convention  must 
be  dissolved  without  the  adoption 
of  any  plan  whatever. 
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taken  the  place  which  they  hold  in  the  affairs  of  the 
world;  that  instead  of  this  great  Union  of  prosper* 
ons  and  powerful  republics,  made  one  prosperous 
and  powerful  nation,  history  should  have  had  noth- 
ing to  show  and  nothing  to  record  but  border  war- 
fare and  the  conflicts  of  worn-out  communities,  the 
sport  of  the  old  clashing  policies  of  Europe;  that 
self-govenmient  should  have  become  one  of  the  ex- 
ploded delusions  with  which  mankind  have  succes- 
sively deceived  themselves,  and  republican  institutions 
have  been  made  only  another  name  for  anarchy  and 
social  disorder;  — all  these  things  seem  at  once  in- 
conceivable and  yet  probable,  —  at  once  the  fearful 
conjurings  of  &ncy,  and  the  inevitable  deductions  of 
reason. 

We  know  not  what  combinations,  what  efforts, 
might  have  followed  the  separation  of  that  conven- 
tion of  American  statesmen,  without  having  accom- 
plished the  work  for  which  they  had  been  assembled. . 
We  do  know,  that,  if  fAey  could  not  have  succeeded 
in  framing  and  agreeing  upon  a  system  of  govern- 
ment capable  of  commending  itself  to  the  free  choice 
of  the  people  of  their  respective  States,  no  other  body 
of  men  in  this  country  could  have  done  it.  We 
know  that  the  Confederation  was  virtually  at  an 
end ;  that  its  power  was  exhausted,  although  it  still 
held  the  nominal  seat  of  authority.  The  Union 
must  therefore  have  been  dissolved  into  its  compo- 
nent parts,  but  for  the  wisdom  and  conciliation  of 
those  who,  in  their  original  earnestness  to  secure  a 
perfect  theory,  had  thus  encountered  an  insuperable 
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obstacle  and  brought  about  a  great  hazard.  I  have 
elsewhere  said  that  these  men  were  capable  of  the 
highest  of  the  moral  virtues,  —  that  their  magna- 
nimity was  as  great  as  their  intellectual  acuteness 
and  strength.  Let  us  turn  to  the  proof  on  which 
rests  their  title  to  this  distinction. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

First  Granb  Compromises  of  thk  Constitution.  —  Popula- 
tion OF  THK  8tATK8  ADOPTED  AS  THE  BaSIS  OF    RkPRKSKNTA- 

TioN  IN  THK  House.  —  Bule  for  Computino  the  Sieves.  — 
EquAUTY  of  Bepresentation  of  the  States  adopted  for 
THE  Senate. 

As  the  States  were  now  exactly  divided  on  the 
question  whether  there  should  be  an  equality  of 
votes  in  the  second  branch  of  the  legislature,  some 
compromise  seemed  to  be  necessary,  or  the  effort  to 
make  a  constitution  must  be  abandoned.  A  conver- 
sation as  to  what  was  expedient  to  be  done,  resulted 
in  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  one  member 
from  each  State,  to  devise  and  report  some  mode  of 
adjusting  the  whole  system  of  representation.^ 

According  to  the  Virginia  plan,  as  it  then  stood 
before  the  Convention,  the  right  of  suffrage  in  both 
branches  was  to  be  upon  some  equitable  ratio,  in 
proportion  to  the  whole  number  of  free  inhabitants  in 
each  State,  to  which  three  fifths  of  all  other  persons, 
except  Indians  not  paying  taxes,  were  to  be  added. 
Nothing  had  been  done,  to  fix  the  ratio  of  represen- 
tation ;  and  although  the  principle  of  popular  repre* 

1  The  eommrttee  eonniBted  of  FnmkCn,  Bedford,  Martin,  Msson, 
Geny,  EUsworth,  Yates,  Fattenon,     Davie,  Butledge,  and  Baldwin. 

TOL.  XI.  19 
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sentation  had  been  affirmed  by  a  majority  of  the 
Convention  as  to  the  first  branch,  it  had  been  rejected 
as  to  the  second  by  an  equally  divided  vote  of  the 
States.  The  whole  subject,  therefore,  was  now  sent 
to  a  committee  of  compromise,  who  held  it  under 
consideration  for  three  days.^ 

The  same  struggle  which  had  been  carried  on  in 
the  Convention  was  renewed  in  the  committee ;  the 
one  side  contending  for  an  inequality  of  suffrage  in 
both  branches,  the  other  for  an  equality  in  both 
Dr.  Franklin  at  length  gave  way,  and  proposed  that 
the  representation  in  the  first  branch  should  be  ac- 
cording to  a  fixed  ratio  of  the  inhabitants  of  each 
State,  computed  according  to  the  rule  already  agreed 
upon,  and  that  in  the  second  branch  each  State 
should  have  an  equal  vote.  The  members  of  the 
laiger  States  reluctantly  acquiesced  in  this  arrange- 
ment; the  members  of  the  smaller  States,  with  one 
or  two  exceptions,  considered  their  point  gained. 
When  the  report  came  to  be  made,  it  was  found 
that  the  committee  had  not  only  agreed  upon  this 
as  a  compromise,  but  that  they  had  made  a  distinc- 
tion of  some  importance  between  the  powers  of  the 
two  branches,  by  confining  to  the  first  branch  the 
power  of  originating  all  bills  for  raising  or  appro- 
priating money  and  for  fixing  the  salaries  of  officers 
of  the  government,  and  by  providing  that  such  bills 
should  not  be  altered  or  amended  in  the  second 


i  The  committee  waa  i^ypointed     tion  in  tlie  internal  tranaacted  no 
on  the  2d  of  July,  and  made  their     boaneaB. 
xepoit  on  the  5th.    The  Conven- 
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branch.  This  was  intended  for  a  concession  by  the 
smaller  States  to  the  larger.^  The  ratio  of  represen* 
tation  in  the  House  was  fixed  by  the  committee  at 
one  member  for  eyery  forty  thousand  inhabitants, 
in  which  three  fifths  of  the  slaves  were  to  be  com- 
puted; each  State  not  possessing  that  number  of 
inhabitants  to  be  allowed  one  member.  The  num- 
ber of  senators  was  not  designated. 

This  arrangement  was,  upon  the  whole,  reasonable 
and  equitable.  It  balanced  the  equal  representation 
of  the  States  in  the  Senate  against  the  popular  rep- 
resentation in  the  House,  and  it  gave  to  the  larger 
States  an  important  influence  over  the  appropriations 
of  money  and  the  levying  of  taxes.  Nor  can  the  ad- 
mission of  the  slaves,  in  some  proportion,  into  the  rule 
of  representation,  be  justly  considered  as  an  improper 
concession,  in  .a  system  in  which  the  separate  organ- 
izations of  the  States  were  to  be  retained,  and  in 
which  the  States  were  to  be  represented  in  propor^ 
tion  to  their  respective  populations. 

The  report  of  the  committee  had  rebommended 
that  this  plan  should  be  taken  as  a  whole ;  but  as 
its  several  features  were  distasteful  to  different  sec- 
tions of  the  Convention,  and  almost  all  parties  were 
disappointed  in  the  result  arrived  at  by  the  cmnmit- 
tee,  the  several  parts  of  the  plan  became  at  once 
separate  subjects  of  discussion.  In  the  first  place, 
the  friends  of  a  pure  system  of  popular  representation 
in  both  branches  objected  to  the  provision  concerning 
money  and  appropriation  bills,  as  being  no  concession 

1  Se6fiiTthera8tothz8exclii8iT6poweroftlieHoafle,/NM<. 
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on  the  part  of  the  smaller  States,  and  as  a  useless 
restriction.^  It  therefore,  in  their  view,  left  in  force 
all  their  objections  against  allowing  each  State  an 
equal  voice  in  the  Senate.  But  it  was  voted  to 
retain  it  in  the  report,^  and  the  equal  vote  of  the 
States  in  the  second  branch  was  also  retained.^ 

The  scale  of  apportionment  of  representatives, 
recommended  in  the  report  of  the  committee,  was 
also  objected  to  on  various  grounds.  It  was  said 
^  that  a  mere  representation  of  persons  was  not  what 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  required; — that 
property  as  well  as  persons  ought  to  be  taken  into 
the  account  in  order  to  obtain  a  just  index  of  the 
relative  rank  of  the  States.  It  was  also  urged,  that, 
if  the  system  of  representation  were  to  be  settled  on 
a  ratio  confined  to  the  population  alone,  the  new 
States  in  the  West  would  soon  equal,  and  probably 
outnumber,  the  Atlantic  States,  and  thus  the  latter 
would  be  in  a  minority  for  ever.  For  these  reasons, 
the  subject  of  apportioning  the  representatives  was 
recommitted  to  five  members,^  who  subsequently 
proposed  a  scheme,  by  which  the  first  House  of 
Bepresentatives  should  consist  of  fifty-six  members, 
distributed  among  the  States  upon  an  estimate  of 
their  present  condition,^  and  authorizing  the  legis- 

^  Madison,  Butler,  Gouvemear  North  Carolina,  ay,  6 ;  Pennsyl- 

Morris,  and  Wilson.  vania,  Virginia,  Sonth    Carolina, 

s  Five  States  voted  to  retain  it,  no,  8 ;  Massachusetts,  Geoigia,  di- 

three  voted  against  it,  and  three  vided.     Ibid.  285,  286. 
were  divided.    Hiis  was  treated  as         ^  Goavemenr  Morris,  Gorham, 

an  affirmative  vote.  Elliot,  V.  255.  Bandolph,  Rutledge,  and  King. 

3  Connectient,  New  York,  New         5  Xbey  gave  to  New  Hampshire, 

Jeney,     Delaware,      Maryland,  2;  Maasachnaetts,  7;  Rhode  Island, 
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lature,  as  future  circumstances  might  require,  to 
increase  the  number  of  representatives,  and  to  dis- 
tribute them  among  the  States  upon  a  compound 
ratio  of  their  wealth  and  the  numbers  of  their  inhab- 
itants.^ The  latter  part  of  this  proposition  was 
adopted,  but  a  new  and  different  apportionment,  of 
sixty-five  members  for  the  first  meeting  of  the  legis* 
lature,  was  sanctioned  by  a  large  vote  of  the  States, 
after  a  second  reference  to  a  committee  of  one  mem- 
ber from  each  State.* 

These  votes  had  been  taken  for  the  purpose  of 
agreeing  upon  amendments  to  the  origmal  report  of 
the  compromise  committee,  which  they  would  have 
so  modified  as  to  introduce  into  it,  in  place  of  a  ratio 
of  forty  thousand  inhabitants,  including  three  fifths 
of  the  slaves,  a  fixed  number  of  representatives  for  • 
the  first  meeting  of  the  legislature,  distributed  by 
estimate  among  the  States,  and  for  all  subsequent 
meetings  an  apportionment  by  the  legislature  itself 
upon  the  combined  principles  of  the  wealth  and 
numbers  of  inhabitants  of  the  several  States.  But 
in  order  to  understand  the  objections  to  the  latter 
part  of  this  proposition,  and  the  modifications  that 
were  still  to  be  made  in  it,  it  is  necessary  for  us  here 
to  recur  to  that  special  interest  which  caused  a  new 


1 ;  Connecticut,  4 ;  New  York,  5;  New  Hampshire,  3;  Massacliiifletta, 

New  Jersej,  3;   Pennsjhrania,  8 ;  8;  BhodeMand,!;    Connecticut, 

Delaware,  1 ;   Maryland,  4 ;    Vir-  5 ;  New  York,  6 ;  New  Jersey,  4 ; 

ginia,  9 ;  North  Carolina,  5 ;  Sonth  Pennaylvania,    8 ;     Delaware,    1 ; 

QUrolina,  5;  Geoipa,  2.  Maryland,  6;  Tu^ginia,  10;  North 

1  Elliot,  y.  287,  288.  Carolina,  5;    South  Carolina,  5; 

s  This  apportionment   gave  to  Georgia,  3. 
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and  most  serious  difficulty  in  the  subject  of  repre- 
sentation, and  which  now  began  to  be  distinctly 
asserted  by  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  provide  for 
it  There  is  no  part  of  the  history  of  the  Constitu- 
tion that  more  requires  to  be  examined  with  a  care* 
M  attention  to  facts,  with  an  unpiejudiced  consid- 
eration of  the  purposes  and  motires  of  those  who 
became  the  agents  of  its  great  compromises  and  com- 
pacts between  sovereign  States,  and  with  an  impar- 
tial survey  of  the  difficulties  with  which  they  had  to 
contend. 

Twice  had  the  Convention  affirmed  the  propriety 
of  counting  the  slaves,  if  the  States  were  to  be  rep- 
resented according  to  the  numbers  of  their  inhab- 
itants ;  and  on  the  part  of  the  slaveholding  States 
there  had  hitherto  been  no  dissatisfaction  manifested 
with  the  old  proportion  of  three  fifths,  originally  pro- 
posed under  the  Confederation  as  a  rule  for  indudiog 
them  in  the  basis  of  taxable  property.  But  the  idea 
was  now  advanced,  that  numbers  of  inhabitants  were 
not  a  sufficient  measure  of  the  wealth  of  a  State,  and 
that,  in  adjusting  a  system  of  representation  between 
such  States  as  those  of  the  American  Union,  r^ard 
should  be  had  to  their  relative  wealth,  since  those 
which  were  to  be  the  most  heavily  taxed  ought  to 
have  a  proportionate  influence  in  the  government 
Hence  the  plan  of  combining  numbers  and  wealth  in 
the  rule.  This  was  mainly  an  expedient  to  prevent  the 
balance  of  power  ficom  passing  to  the  Western  from 
the  Atlantic  States.^     It  was  supposed  that  the  former 

1  See  Mr.  Gorfaam's  explanation ;  Madison,  Elliot,  V.  288. 
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might  in  progress  of  time  have  the  larger  amount  of 
population;  but  that,  as  the  latter  would  at  the 
commencement  of  the  government  have  the  power 
in  their  own  hands,  they  might  deal  out  the  right 
of  representation  to  new  States  in  such  proportions 
as  would  be  most  for  their  own  interests.  Still 
there  were  grave  objections  to  this  combined  rule 
of  numbers  and  wealth  as  applied  to  the  slavehold- 
ing  States.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  extremely 
V9gue;  it  left  the  question  wholly  undetermined 
whether  the  slaves  were  to  be  r^arded  as  persons 
or  €U3  property,  and  therefore  left  that  question  to 
be  settled  by  the  legislature  at  every  revision  of  the 
system.  Moreover,  although  this  rule  might  enable 
the  Atlantic  States  to  retain  the  predominating  in- 
fluence in  the  government  as  against  the  Western 
interests,  it  might  also  enable  the  Northern  to  retain 
the  control  as  against  the  Southern  States,  after  the 
former  had  lo8(  and  the  latter  had  gained  a  majority 
of  population.  The  proposed  conjectural  apportion- 
ment of  members  for  the  first  Congress  would  give 
thirtyHBix  members  to  the  States  that  held  few  or  no 
slaves,  and  twenty-nine  to  the  States  that  held  many. 
Mason  and  Bandolph,  who  represented  in  a  candid 
manner  the  objections  which  Virginia  must  entertain 
to  such  a  scheme,  did  not  deny,  that,  according  to  the 
present  population  of  the  States,  the  Northern  part 
had  a  right  to  preponderate ;  but  they  said  that  this 
might  not  always  be  the  case;  and  yet  that  the 
power  might  be  retained  unjustly,  if  tiie  proportion 
on  which  future  a|^rtionments  were  to  be  made 
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by  the  legislature  were  not  ascertained  by  a  definite 
rule,  and  peremptorily  fixed  by  the  Constitution. 
Gouvemeur  Morris,  who  strenuously  maintained  the 
necessity  for  guarding  the  interests  of  the  Atlantic 
against  those  of  the  Western  States,  insisted  that 
the  combined  principles  of  numbers  and  wealth  gave 
a  sufficient  rule  for  the  legislature;  that  it  was  a 
rule  which  they  could  execute ;  and  that  it  would 
avoid  the  necessity  of  a  distinct  and  special  admission 
of  the  slaves  into  the  census,  —  an  idea  which  he 
was  sure  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  would  reject 
Mr.  Madison  argued,  forcibly,  that  unfavorable  dis« 
tinctions  against  the  new  States  that  might  be  formed 
in  the  West  would  be  both  unjust  and  impolitic. 
He  thought  that  their  future  contributions  to  the 
treasury  had  been  much  undarated ;  that  the  extent 
and  fertility  of  the  Western  soil  would  create  a  vast 
agricultural  interest;  and  that,  whether  the  imposts 
on  the  foreign  supplies  which  they  would  require 
were  levied  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  or  in 
the  Atlantic  ports,  their  trade  would  certainly  ad- 
vance with  their  population,  and  would  entitle  them 
to  a  rule  which  should  assume  numbers  to  be  a  fair 
index  of  wealth. 

The  arguments  against  the  combined  principles 
of  numbers  and  wealth,  as  a  mere  general  direction 
to  the  legislature,  and  against  their  joint  operation 
upon  the  contrasted  interests  of  the  Western  and  the 
Atlantic  States,  appear  to  have  prevailed  with  some 
of  the  more  prominent  of  the  Northern  members.* 

1  Sbennan  and  Goiiiam* 
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Accordingly,  when  a  counter  proposition  was 
brought  forward  by  Williamson,^  —  which  contem* 
plated  a  return  to  the  principle  of  numbers  alone, 
and  was  intended  to  provide  for  a  periodical  census 
of  the  free  white  inhabitants  and  of  three  fifths  of 
all  other  persons,  and  that  the  representation  should 
be  regulated  accordingly,  —  six  States  on  a  divi^on 
of  the  question  voted  for  a  census  of  the  free  inhab- 
itants, and  four  States  recorded  their  votes  against 
it^  This  result  brought  the  Convention  to  a  direct 
vote  upon  the  naked  question  whether  the  slaves 
should  be  included  as  persons,  and  in  the  proportion 
of  three  fifths,  in  the  census  for  the  future  apportion- 
ment of  representatives  among  the  States. 

Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania  now,  for  the  first 
time,  separated  themselves  from  Virginia.  It  was 
perceived  that  a  system  of  representation  by  num- 
bers would  draw  after  it  the  necessity  for  an  admis- 
sion of  the  slaves  into  the  enumeration,  unless  it 
were  confined  to  the  free  inhabitants.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  delegates  of  these  two  States  had  to  look 
to  the  probable  encouragement  of  the  slave-trade, 


^  Of  North  Carolisa.  reascm,  as  we  shall  see  presently, 

*  Massachusetts,      Connecticut,  those  States  voted  against  the  other 

New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Vir-  branch  of  the  proportion,  which 

ginia,  North  Carolina,  ajf ,  6 ;  Del-  would  give  but  three  fifths  of  the 

aware,  Maryland,  South  Carolina,  slaves.    But  upon  what  princijde, 

Geoi^ia,  nOf  4.       The  votes   of  unless  it  was  from  general  opposi- 

South  Carolina  and  Geoigia  were  tion  to  all  numerical  representation, 

^ven  in  the    negative,    because  the  State  of  Debware  should  htfve 

they  desired  that  the  blacks  should  voted  with  them  on  both  of  these 

be  included  in  the  census  equally  features  of  the  proposed  census,  is, 

with  the  whites.     For  the  same  I  confess,  to  me  inexplicable. 

VOL.  II.  20 
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that  would  follow  an  admission  of  the  blacks  into 
the  representation,  and  to  the  probable  refusal  of 
their  constituents  to  sanction  such  an  admission. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  had  to  encounter  the  diffi- 
culty of  arranging  a  just  rule  of  popular  representa- 
tion between  State?  which  would  have  no  slaves,  or 
very  few,  and  States  which  would  have  great  num- 
bers of  persons  in  that  condition,  without  giving  to 
the  latter  class  of  States  some  weight  in  the  govern- 
ment proportioned  to  the  magnitude  of  their  popula- 
tions. But  they  would  not  directly  admit  the  naked 
principle  that  a  slave  is  to  be  placed  in  the  same  cat- 
egory with  a  freeman  for  the  purpose  of  representa- 
tion,  when  he  has  no  voice  in  the  appointment  of  the 
representative ;  and  the  proposition  was  rejected  by 
their  votes  and  those  of  four  other  States.^  There- 
upon the  whole  substitute  of  Mr.  Williamson,  which 
contemplated  numerical  representation  in  the  (dace 
of  the  combined  rule  of  numbers  and  wealth,  was 
unanimously  rejected. 

The  report  of  the  committee  of  compromise  still 
stood,  therefore,  but  modified  into  the  proposition 
of  a  fixed  number  for  the  first  House  of  Representor 
tives,  and  a  rule  to  be  compounded  of  the  numbers 
and  wealth  of  the  States,  to  be  applied  by  the  legis- 
lature in  adjusting  the  representation  in  future 
houses.     A  difficulty,  apparently  insuperable,  had 


1  Connecticut,  Virgima,  North  Carolina,  no,  6.    South  Carolisia 

Carolina,  Georgia,  ay,  4 ;  Maasa-  yoted  in  the  negalXTe,  fi>r  a  reasoii 

chuaettB,  New  Jersey,  Teiaujhnr  saggested  in  the   pre^ous    note, 

nia,  Delaware,  Maryland,  South  anUy  p.  153. 
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defeated  the  application  of  the  simple  and  —  as  it 
might  otherwise  appropriately  be  called  —  the  nat- 
ural role  of  numerical  representation.  The  social 
and  political  condition  of  the  slave,  so  totally  unlike 
that  of  the  fieeman,  presented  a  problem  hitherto 
unknown  in  the  rolttntary  construction  of  lepresenta- 
tive  government  It  was  certainly  true,  that,  by  the 
law  of  the  community  in  which  he  was  found,  and  by 
his  normal  condition,  he  could  have  no  voice  in  legiEk 
lation.  It  was  equally  true,  that  he  was  no  party 
to  the  establishment  of  any  State  constitution ;  that 
nobody  proposed  to  make  him  a  party  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  to  confer  upon  him 
any  rights  or  jnivileges  under  it,  or  to  give  to  the 
Union  any  power  to  affect  or  influence  his  status  in 
a  single  particular.  It  was  true  also,  that  the  con«> 
dition  in  which  he  was  held  was  looked  upon  with 
strong  disapprobation  and  dislike  by  the  people  of 
several  of  the  States,  and  it  was  not  denied  by  sopie 
of  the  wisest  and  best  of  the  Southern  jstatesmen 
that  it  was  a  political  and  social  eviL 

Still,  there  were  more  than  half  a  million  of  these 
people  of  the  African  race,  distributed  among  five 
of  the  States,  performing  their  labor,  constituting 
their  peasantry,  and  —  if  the  numbers  of  laboreis 
in  a  community  form  any  just  index  of  its  wealth 
and  importance  —  foiming  in  each  of  those  States 
a  most  important  element  in  its  relative  magnitude 
and  weight  It  should  be  recollected,  that  the 
problem  before  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  was, 
not  how  to  create  a  system  of  representation  for  a 
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single  community  possessing  in  all  its  parts  the  same 
social  institutions,  but  how  to  create  a  system  in 
which  different  communities  of  mere  freemen  and 
other  different  communities  of  freemen  and  slaves 
could  be  represented,  in  a  limited  government  insti- 
tuted  for  certain  special  objects,  with  a  proper  r^aid 
to  the  respective  rights  and  interests  of  those  com- 
munities, and  to  the  magnitude  of  the  stake  which 
they  would  respectively  have  in  the  legislation  by 
which  all  were  to  be  affected.* 

It  does  not  appear,  from  any  records  of  the  dis- 
cussions that  have  come  down  to  us,  in  what  way 
it  was  supposed  the  combined  rule  of  numbers  and 
wealth  could  be  applied.  If  its  application  were 
left  to  Congress,  in  adjusting  the  system  with  ref- 
erence to  slaveholding  States,  the  slaves  must  be 
counted  as  persons  or  as  property;  and  as  the  pro- 
posed rule  did  not  determine  which,  they  might  be 
treated  as  persons  in  one  census,  and  as  property  in 
the  next,  sind  so  on  interchangeably.  The  suggestion 
of  the  principle,  however,  which  seemed  to  be  a  just 
one,  and  which  grew  out  of  the  conflicting  opinions 
entertained  upon  the  question  whether  numbers  of 
inhabitants  are  alone  a  just  index  of  the  wealth  of 
a  community,  brought  into  view  a  very  important 
doctrine,  that  had  long  been  fiuniliar  to  the  Ameri- 
can people;  namely,  that  the  right  of  representa^ 
tion  ought  to  be  conceded  to  every  community  on 
which  a.  tax  is  to  be  imposed;  or,  as  one  of  the 

1  See  the  note  on  the  population      holding  States,  at  the  end  of  this 
ofthe  slaveholding  and  non-slave-      chapter. 
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maxims  of  the  Bevolutionary  period  expressed  it, 
that  ^^  taxation  and  representation  ought  to  go  to^- 
gether."  This  doctrine  was  really  applicable  to  the 
case,  and  capable  of  famishing  a  principle  that 
would  alleviate  the  difficulty;  for  if  it  could  be 
agreed  that,  in  levying  taxes  upon  a  slaveholding 
State,  the  wealth  that  consisted  in  slaves  should  be 
included,  the  maxim  itself  demonstrated  the  propri- 
ety of  giving  as  lai^  a  proportion  of  representation 
as  the  proportion  of  tax  imposed ;  and  if,  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  representative  right  of  the  State,  the 
slaves  were  to  be  counted  as  persons,  and,  in  ascer- 
taining the  tax  to  be  paid,  they  were  to  be  counted 
as  property,  they  would  not  require  to  be  considered 
in  both  capacities  under  either  branch  of  the  rule. 
But  in  order  to  give  the  maxim  this  application,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  concede  that  the  numbers  of 
the  slaves  and  the  free  persons  furnished  a  fair 
index  of  the  wealth  of  one  State,  as  it  was  necessary 
to  admit  that  the  numbers  of  its  free  inhabitants  fur- 
nished a  &ir  index  of  the  wealth  of  another  State. 
If  the  latter  were  to  be  assumed,  and  the  taxation 
imposed  upon  a  State  were  regulated  by  its  num- 
bers of  people,  upon  the  idea  that  such  numbers 
fiurly  represented  the  wealth  of  ^he  community,  it 
was  proper  to  apply  the  same  principle  to  the  slaves. 
If  this  principle  were  applied  to  the  slaves  when 
ascertaining  the  amoimt  of  taxes  to  be  paid,  it  ought 
equally  to  be  applied  to  them  in  ascertaining  the 
numbers  of  representatives  to  be  allowed  to  the 
State;  otherwise,  the  value  of  the  slaves  must  be 
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ascertained  in  some  other  way,  for  the  purposes  of 
taxation;  the  value  or  wealth  residing  in  o&er 
kinds  of  property  most  be  ascertained  in  the  same 
mode,  or  nnder  the  different  rule  of  assuming  nuxnr 
bers  of  inhabitants  as  its  index;  and  the  slaves  must 
be  exclnded  as  persons  £rom  the  representation, 
which  they  conld  only  enhance  by  being  treated  as 
taxable  property. 

These  fhrther  difficulties  will  appear,  as  we  follow 
out  the  various  steps  taken  for  the  purpose  of  ap-. 
plying  the  maxim  which  connects  taxation  with 
representation.  The  rule  now  under  consideratiyon, 
as  the  means  of  guiding  the  legislature  in  future 
distributions  of  the  right  of  representation,  was  that 
they  were  to  regulate  it  upon  a  ratio  compoimded 
of  the  wealth  and  numbers  of  inhabitants  of  the 
States.  Gouvemeur  Morris  now  proposed  to  add  to 
this,  as  a  proviso,  the  correlative  propositicm,  '^  that 
direct  taxation  shall  be  in  proportion  to  repiesenta- 
tion."  This  was  adopted ;  and  it  made  the  proposed 
rule  of  numbers  and  wealth  combined  applicable 
both  to  taxation  and  representation. 

But  in  truth  it  was  as  difficult  to  apply  the  com- 
bined rule  of  wealth  and  numbers  to  the  subject  of 
taxation,  as  between  the  States,  as  it  was  to  apply 
it  to  the  right  of  representation.  This  was  not  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Union  that  these  two 
subjects  had  been  considered,  and  had  been  found 
to  be  surrounded  with  embarrassments.  In  1776, 
when  the  Articles  of  Confederation  were  framed,  it 
became  necessary  to  determine  the  proportion  in 
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wjiich  the  quotas  of  contribution  to  the  genexal 
treasury  should  be  assessed  upon  the  States.  Two 
obvious  rules  ptesented  themselves  as  alternatives; 
either  to  apportion  the  quotas  upon  an  estimate  of 
the  wealth  of  the  States,  or  to  assume  that  numbeis 
of  inhabitants  of  every  condition  presented  a  fidr 
index  of  the  pecuniary  ability  of  a  State  to  sustain 
public  burdens.  Here  again,  however,  under  either 
of  these  plans,  the  (][uestion  would  arise  as  to  the 
kind  of  property  to  be  r^rded  in  the  basis  of  the 
assessment  Should  the  slaves  be  treated  as  part  of 
the  property  of  a  slaveholding  State,  either  by  a 
direct  computation,  or  by  counting  them  as  part  of 
the  population,  which  was  to  be  con»dered  as  the 
measure  of  its  wealth!  Mr.  John.  Adams  forcibly 
maintained  that  they  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as 
subjects  of  federal  taxation,  any  more  than  the  free 
laborers  of  the  Northern  States ;  but  that  numbers 
of  inhabitant9  ought  to  be  taken,  indiscriminately, 
as  the  true  index  of  the  wealth  of  each  State;  and 
that  thus  the  slave  would  stand  upon  the  same  foot- 
ing with  the  free  laborer,  both  being  regarded  as 
the  producers  of  wealth,  and  therefore  that  both 
should  add  to  the  quota  of  tax  or  contribution  to 
be  levied  upon  the  Slate.^  Mr.  Chase,*  on  the  other 
hand,  contended  that  practically  this  rule  would  tax 
the  Northern  States  on  numbers  only,  while  it 
would  tax  the  Southern   States   on   numbers  and 

1  See  Mr.  Jefferaon^s  notes  of     John  Adams's  Works,  YoL  11.  pp. 
tlhis    debate  in  the    Congress  of     496-498. 
1776,  Works,  YoL  I.  pp.  26  -  SO.         &  Samuel  Chase  of  Maryland. 
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wealth  conjointly,  since  the  slaves  were  property  as 
well  as  persons. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  slaveholding 
States  would  at  that  time  have  agreed  to  the  adop- 
tion of  numbers  as  the  basis  of  assessment,  if  the 
Northern  and  Eastern  States  could  have  consented 
to  receive  the  slaves  into  the  enumeration  in  a  smaller 
ratio  than  their  whole  number.  But  it  was  insisted 
that  they  should  be  counted  equally  with  the  £ree 
laborers  of  the  other  States ;  and  the  result  of  this 
attempt  to  solve  a  complicated  and  abstruse  question 
of  political  economy  by  a  theoretical  rule,  determin- 
ing that  a  slave,  as  a  producer  of  wealth,  stands 
upon  a  precise  equality  with  a  freeman  performing 
the  same  species  of  labor,  was,  that  the  Congress  of 
1776  were  driven  to  the  adoption  of  land  as  a  meas* 
ure  of  wealth,  instead  of  the  more  convenient  and 
practicable  rule  of  numbers.' 

But  the  Articles  of  Confederation  had  not  been 
in  operation  for  two  years,  when  it  was  found  that 
the  system  of  obtaining  supplies  for  the  general 
treasury  by  assessing  quotas  upon  the  States  accord- 
ing to  an  estimate  of  their  relative  wealth,  repre- 
sented by  the  value  of  their  lands,  was  entirely  im- 
practicable; that  the  value  of  land  must  constantly 
be  a  source  of  contention  and  dissatis&ction  between 
the  States ;  and  that,  if  the  mode  of  defraying  the 
expenses  of  the  Union  by  requisitions  were  adhered 
to,  some  simpler  rule  must  be  adopted.  Accord- 
ingly, in  1783  the  Congress  were   compelled   to 

1  See  aniej  Vol.  I.  pp.  210-218. 
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letnm  to  the  rule  of  numbers;  and  it  inis  in  tb& 
effort  to  agree  upon  the  ratio  in  which  the  slares 
should  enter  into  that  mle^  tlmt  the  pioportioQ  of 
three  fifths  wi»  fixed  upotti,  as  a  compromise  of  dii^ 
ferent  views,  in  the  amendment  then  proposed  to  the 
Articles  of  Confederation.^ 

Such  had  been  the  )preinous  experience  of  the 
Union  on  the  subject  of  taxation;  and  now,  in  1787, 
when  an  effort  was  to  be  made  to  establish  a  gor* 
emment  upon  a  popular  j^epresentatioii  of  the  States 
which  had  found  it'so  difficult  to  agree  upon  a  jut 
and  practicable  ruk  for  determinii^  4heir  proper* 
tions  of  the  public  busdene,  tiie  whole  subject  be- 
came still  further  complicated  with  the  difiiculties 
attending  the  adjustment  of  this  new  right  of  pro^ 
portional  representation*  The  maxim  which  would 
regulate  it  by  the  same  ratio  that  is  applied  to  the 
distribution  of  taxes,  contained  withip  itself  a  just 
principle;  but  it  went  no  fiurther  than  to  assert  a 
principle  of  justice,  and  it  left  the  subject  of  the  rule 
itsetf  surrounded  by  the  same  difficultieB  as  before* 
The  Southern  States  complained  that  tfarir  slaves,  if 
counted  as  property  for  the  purposes  of  taxation, 
were  to  be  so  counted  upon  a  ratio  left  wholly  to 
the  discretion  of  Congress;  and  if  eounted  as  num* 
bers,  for  the  same  purpose,  that  they  aught  not  to  be 
reckoned  in  their  entire  number.  They  professed 
their  readiness  to  have  xepiesentation  and  taxation 

1  See  Mr.  Madison*8  nptes  of     grass,  VIII.  188  (April  18, 1783). 
the  debate  in  tlie  CongreMof  1783,      Ame^  Vol  I  p.  213. 
Elliot,  V.  78-80.  Journals  of  Con* 
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regulated  by  the  same  rule,  but  they  insisted  on  the 
security  of  a  definite  rule,  to  be  established  in  the 
C!onstitution  itself;  and  this  security,  they  said,  must 
embrace  an  admission  of  the  slaves  into  the  basis  of 
representation,  if  they  were  to  be  included  in  the 
basis  of  direct  taxation.*  Accordingly,  before  the 
rule  as  to  taxation  had  been  determined,  Bandolph 
submitted  a  distinct  proposition,  which  contemplated 
a  census  of  the  white  inhabitants  and  of  three  fifths 
of  aU  other  persons,  with  a  peremptory  direction  to 
Congress  to  arrange  the  representation  accordingly. 

The  Northern  States,  on  the  other  hand,  resisted 
the  direct  introduction  of  the  slaves  into  the  repre- 
sentation, as  persons ;  and  it  was  plain  that,  if  they 
were  to  be  treated  as  property,  and  the  representa- 
tion %vas  to  be  r^ulated  by  a  rule  of  wealth,  their 
value  as  property  must  be  compared  with  that  of 
other  species  of  personalty  held  in  the  same  and  in 
other  States,  and  some  principles  for  computing  it 
must  be  ascertained.  Upon  such  economical  ques- 
tions as  these,  the  agreement  of  different  minds, 
under  the  influence  of  different  interests,  was  abso- 
lutely impossible. 

Thus  the  knot  of  these  complicated  difficulties 
coidd  only  be  cut  by  the  sword  of  compromise.  In 
whatever  direction  a  theoretical  rule  was  applied,  — 
whatever  view  was  taken  of  the  slave,  as  a  person 
or  as  an  article  of  property ;  as  a  productive  laborer 
equally  or  less  valuable  to  the  State  when  compared 

1  See  the  remarks  of  General     and  Governor  Bandolph.    Elliot, 
Finckncy,  Mr.  iMason,  Mr.  Butler,      V.  294-805. 
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with  the  freeman,  —  whatever  principles  were  main- 
tjained  upon  the  question  whether  numbers  constitute 
a  proper  measure  of  the  wealth  of  a  community,  and 
one  that  will  work  out  the  same  result  in  communi- 
ties, where  slavery  exists,  as  well  as  where  it  is  ab- 
sent, —  absolute  truth,  or  what  the  whole  country 
would  receive  as  such,  was  unattainable.  But  an 
adjustment  of  the  problem,  founded  on  mutual  con* 
ciliation  and  a  desire  to  be  just,  was  not  impossible. 
The  two  objects  to  be  accomplished  were  to  avoid 
the  offence  that  might  be  given  to  the  Northern 
States  by  making  the  slaves  in  direct  terms  an  ingre^ 
dient  in  the  rule  of  representation,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  concede  to  the  Southern  States  the  right 
to  have  their  representation  enhanced  by  the  same 
enumeration  of  their  slaves  that  might  be  adopted 
for  the  purpose  of  apportioning  direct  taxation. 
These  objects  were  effected  by  an  arrangement  pro- 
posed by  Wilson.  It  consisted,  first,  in  affirming 
the  maxim  that  representation  ought  to  be  propor- 
tioned to  direct  taxation ;  and  then,  by  directing  a 
periodical  census  of  the  free  inhabitants,  and  three 
fifths  of  all  other  persons,  to  be  taken  by  the  author- 
ity of  the  United  States,  and  that  the  direct  taxation 
should  be  apportioned  among  the  States  according 
to  this  census  of  persons.  The  principle  was  thus 
established,  that,  for  the  purpose  of  direct  taxation, 
the  number  of  inhabitants  in  each  State  should  be 
assumed  as  the  measure  of  its  relative  wealth ;  and 
that  its  right  of  representation  should  be  regulated 
by  the  same  measure ;  and  as  the  slaves  were  to  be 
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admitted  into  the  rule  for  taxation  in  the  propoition 
of  three  fifths  of  tteir  number  only, — apparently 
upon  the  supposition  that  the  labor  of  a  slave  is 
less  valuable  to  the  State  than  the  labor  cf  a  fre&* 
man,  —  so  they  were  in  the  same  proportion  only  to 
enhance  the  representation*  This  expedient  was 
adopted  by  the  votes  of  a  large  majority  of  the 
States; ^  but  since  it  had  been  moved  as  an  nmmAr 
ment  to  the  proposition  previously  aoeepted,  which 
affirmed  that  the  representation  ought  to  be  regu- 
lated by  the  combined  rule  of  nuxnbeni  and  wealthy 
it  appeared,  when  brought  into  that  connection,  to 
rest  the  repi^esentation  of  the  slaveholding  States 
in  x^pect  to  the  slaves,  in  part  at  least,  upon  the 
idea  of  property.  To  avoid  all  discrepancy  in  the 
application  of  the  rule  to  the  two  subjects  iji  repze* 
sentation  and  taxation,  Governor  Sandolph  proposed 
to  strike  the  word  ^^  wealth "  itom  the  resolution ; 
and  this,  having  been  d<me  by  a  vote  nearly  unanif* 
mous,^  left  the  enumeration  of  the  slaves  for  both 
purposes  an  enumeration  of  persons,  in  less  than 
their  whole  numbers ;  ^adng  them  in  the  rule  for 
taxation,  not  as  property  and  subjects  of  taxation^ 
but  as  constituting  part  of  an  assmned  measure  of 
the  wealth  of  a  State,  just  as  the  ftee '  inhabitants 
constituted  another  part  of  the  same  measure,  and 
placing  them  in  the  sune  ratio  and  in  the  same  car 
pacity  in  the  rule  for  representation*' 

1  Connecticut,      Pennsylvania,         ^  The  only  oppoation  was  from 

Haiylandy  Viiiginia,  North  Gaaro*  Delaware,  the  vote  of  which  was 

Una,  Georgia,  ay,  6 ;  New  Jersey,  divided. 

Delaware,  nOf  2 ;    Massachusetts,         ^  See  the  note  at  the  end  of  this 

South  Carolina,  divided.  chapter. 
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The  basis  of  the  House  of  Bepresentadves  having 
been  thus  agreed  to^  the  lemaining  part  of  the  re* 
port,  which  involved  the  basis  of  the  Senate,  was  then 
taken  up  for  consideration*  Wilson,  King,  Madison, 
and  Eandolph  still  opposed  the  equality  of  votes  in 
the  Senate,  upon  the  grouiid  that  the  government 
was  to  act  upon  the  people  and  not  upon  the  States, 
and  therefore  the  people,  not  the  States,  should  be 
represented  in  every  branch  of  it  But  the  whole 
plan  of  representation  embraced  in  the  amended  re- 
port, including  the  equality  of  votes  in  the  Senate, 
was  adopted,  by  a  bare  majority,  however,  of  the 
States  present* 

When  this  result  was  annoi^iced,  Governor  Ran- 
dolph complained  of  its  embarrassing  effect  on  that 
part  of  the  plan  of  a  constitution  which  concerned 
the  powers  to  be  vested  in  the  general  government ; 
all  of  which,  he  said,  were  predicated  upon  the  idea 
of  a  proportionate  representation  of  the  States  in 
both  branches  of  the  legislature^  He  desired  an 
opportunity  to  modify  the  plan,  by  providing  for 
certain  cases  to  which  the  equality  of  votes  should 
be  confined ;  and  in  order  to  enable  both  parties  to 

^  C<ninecdcat,NewJene7»I>el«  July,  after  the  principle  of  popular 

aware,  ^lar^'land,  North  Carolina  representation  had  been  adopted. 

(Mr.  Spaight,  no),  ay,  5 ;   Fenn-  Colonel  Hamilton  was  absent  on 

sylvania,  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  private  buaine8&    If  the  two  for- 

Geoipa,  nOy  4 ;  Massachnaetts  di-  mer  had  been  present,  the  vote  of 

vided  (Mr.  Gerry,  Mr.  Strong,  ay,  the   State  would    doubtless   have 

Mr.  King,  Mr.  Gorhain,  no)*    The  been  gmn  ia  fi(\xir  of  the  report, 

delegates  of  New  York  were  all  on  accoont  of  the  basis  which  it 

absent ;  Messrs.  Yates  and  Lansing  gave  to  the  Senate, 
left  the  Convention  on  the  5th  of 
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consult  informally  upon  some  expedient  that  would 
bring  about  a  unanimity,  he  proposed  an  adjourn- 
meht  On  the  following  morning,  we  are  told  by 
Mr.  Madison,  the  members  opposed  to  an  equality 
of  votes  in  the  Senate  became  convinoed  of  the  im- 
policy  of  risking  an  agreement  of  the  States  upon 
any  plan  of  government  by  an  inflexible  opposition 
to  this  feature  of  the  scheme  proposed,  and  it  was 
tacitly  allowed  to  stand.^ 

Great  praise  is  due  to  the  moderation  of  those 
who  made  this  concession  to  the  fears  and  jealousies 
of  the  smaller  States/  That  it  was  felt  by  them  to 
be  a  great  concession,  no  one  can  doubt,  who  con- 
siders that  the  chief  cause  which  had  brought  about 
this  convention  of  the  States  was  the  inefliciency  of 
the  "  federal "  principle  dn  which  the  former  Union 
had  been  established.  Looking  back  to  all  that 
had  happened  since  the  Confederation  was  formed, 
—  to  the  repeated  failures  of  the  States  to  comply 
with  the  constitutional  demands  of  the  Congress, 
and  to  the  entire  impracticability  of  a  system  that 
had  no  true  legislative  basis,  and  could  therefore 
exert  no  true. legislative  power,  —  we  ought  not  to 
be  surprised  that  the  retention  of  the  principle  of 
an  equal  State  representation  in  any  part  of  the 
new  government  should  have  been  resisted  so  stren- 
uously and  so  long. 

That  the  final  concession  of  this  point  was  also 
a  wise  and  fortunate  determination,  there  can  be  no 
doubt    Those  who  made^t  probably  did  not  fore- 

l  Elliot,  v.  319, 
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see  all  its  advantages,  or  comprehend  all  its  manifold 
relations.  They  looked  to  it,  in  the  first  instance, 
as  the  means  of  securing  the  acceptance  of  the  Con- 
stitution by  all  the  States,  and  thus  of  preventing 
the  evUs  of  a  partial  confederacy.  They  probably 
did  not  at  once  anticipate  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  giving  to  a  majority  of  the  States  a  check  upon 
the  legislative  power  of  a  majority  of  the  whole 
people  of  the  United  States.  Complicated  as  this 
check  is,  it  both  recognizes  and  preserves  the  resid* 
uary  sovereignty  of  the  States ;  it  enables  them  to 
hold  the  general  government  within  its  constitu- 
tional  sphere  of  action ;  and  it  is  in  fact  the  only 
expedient  that  could  have  been  successfully  adopted, 
to  preserve  the  State  governments,  and  to  avoid  the 
otherwise  inevitable  alternative  of  conferring  on  the 
general  government  plenary  legislative  power  upon 
all  subjects.  It  is  a  part  of  the  Constitution  which 
it  is  vain  to  try  by  any  standard  of  theory;  for  it 
was  the  result  of  a  mer?  compromise  of  opposite 
theories  and  conflicting  interests.  Its  best  euloginm 
is  to  be  found  in  it^  practical  working,  and  in  what 
it  did  to  produce  the  acceptance  of  a  constitution 
believed,  at  the  time  of  its  adoption,  to  have  given 
an  undue  share  of  influence  and  power  to  the  lai^r 
members  of  the  confederacy.^ 

1  Mr.  Madwon,  -wha  was  to  the  in  the  C2d  nmnber  of  the  Federal- 
last  a  strenoous  opponent  of  the  ist,  as  they  had  been  disclosed  to 
equality  of  votes  in  the  Senate,  him  hy  subsequent  reflection, 
candidly  and  truly  stated  its  merits 
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NOTE  ON  THE  POPULATION  OF  THE  SLAVEHOLDING 
AND  NON^LAVEHOLDING  STATES. 

Although,  at  tbe  time  of  the  formation  of  the  Constitation,  slavery  had 
been  expressly  abolished  in  t\vb  of  the  States  only  (Massachusetts  and 
New  Hampshire),  the  framen  of  that  imtrament  pnctieally  treated  all 
but  the  five  Sottthem  States  as  if  the  inatitatioa  had  beea  already  abol« 
ished  within  their  limits,  and  counted  all  the  colored  persons  therein, 
whether  bond  or  free,  as  part  of  the  free  population ;  assuming  that  the 
ei^t  Northern  and  Afiddle  States  would  be  hee  States,  and  that  the  five 
Southern  Statea  would  continue  to^be  alave  States.  This  appears  from 
the  whole  tenor  of  the  debates,  in  which  the  line  is  constantly  drawn,  as 
between  slaveholding  and  non-slaveholding  States,  so  as  to  throw  eight 
States  upon  the  Nbrdiem  and  five  upon  the  Southern  side.  I  have  found 
also^  in  a  newspaper  of  that  period  (New  Task  Daily  Advertiser,  Fdnu- 
ary  5, 1788),  the  Mowing 

^^  Estimate  of  tbe  Fofulatioh  or  the  States  made  and  rsRi> 
IN  the  Federal  Convextiojt,  according  to  the  most  Accu- 
rate Accounts  they  could  obtaik."^ 

New  Hampshire, 102,000 

Massachusetts,  .        •        .        .        «  .    860,000 

Bhode  Island, M^OOO 

(Connecticut, 202,0Q0 

New  York, 238,000 

Kew  Jersey, .        .    188,000 

Pennsylvaiiia, ,  860^000 

Delaware^        .       .  •      87,000 

1,495,000 

Muyfand;  kictudilig  three  fiftha  of  80,060  aegroes,    218,000 
Viigiaia,  ''  ""         280,000        •<         420,000 

North  Carolina,  "  «  60,000        "  200,000 

South  Carolina,  "  **  80,000        «  150,000 

Geoi^,  <'  <«  20,000        <«  90,000 

1,078,000 

The  authenticity  of  this  table  is  estaUidied  by  reTerring  to  a  speech 
made  by  General  Pinckney  in  the  legislaturo  of  South  Carolina,  in  which 
he  introduced  and  quoted  it  at  length.    (Elliot's  Debates,  TV.  283.) 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  estimated  population  of  the  eight  North- 
ern and  Middle  States,  adopted  in  the  Convention,  was  1,495,000 ;  that 
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of  the  fire  Southern  States  ^nd^ng  three  fifths  of  an  estimated  nmn- 
ber  of  negroes)  ivas  1 ,0  78,000.  Comparing  this  estimate  with  the  results 
of  the  first  census,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  total  population  of  the  eight 
Northern  and  Middle  States  exceeds  the  federol  population  of  the  five 
Southern  States,  in  the  census  of  1790,  in  about  tiie  same  ratio  as  the 
former  exceeds  the  latt^  in  the  estimate  employed  by  the  Convention. 
Thus  in  1790  the  tMdi  popniaition  of  the  e^ht  Northern  and  Middle 
States,  including  all  slaTes^  was  1,645,595 ;  the  federol  population  of  the 
five  Southern  States,  iacfasding  iliree  ffiths of  the abves,  was  l,M9/)48; 
-^exc^m  805,547.  la  the  estimate  of  1787/  the  popvlation  aUotted  to 
the  eight  Northern  and  Middle  States  ite  14495,000;  tiiat  aOotted  to 
the  ttf^  Sotitfaera  States,  counting  only  three  fiAhs  of  the  estimated  num- 
ber of  slaives,  was  1,078,090  ;»-exeeM  in  ftvov  of  die  eight  Stales,  417,000. 
This  ealculatian  shows,  tbeveftne,  tint,  in  estimating  the  population  of 
the  difierent  States  fi>r  the  purpose  of  adjusting  the  first  xepresenta- 
tion  in  Congress,  the  Convention  applied  the  rule  of  three  fiflhs  of  the 
slaves  to  the  five  Sentiiem  States  only,  and  that  as  to  the  olher  eight 
States  no  discrimination  was  made  between  the  different  classes  of  their 
inhabitants.  Other  methods  of  comparing  the  estimate  of  1 787  with  the 
census  of  1790  wiB  lead  to  tiie  same  eondwioiu 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Powers  of  Leoislatiox.  —  CoxsTiTtiTioN  and  Chozck  of  the 
Executive.  -^  Conbtitutiox  of  "the  Judiciary.  -7-  Adxissiok 
of  New  Statf-s.  —  Completiok  of  the  Enqagkments  of 
Congress.  —  Guaranty  of  Republican  Constitutions.  — 
Oath  to  Support  the  Constitution.  —  Ratification. — 
Number  of  Sfj^ators.  —  Qualifications  for  Office.  — 
Seat  of  Government. 

Of  the  remaining  subjects  comprehended  in  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  the  whole,  it  will  only  be 
necessary  here  to  make  a  brief  statement  of  the  ac* 
tion  of  the  Convention,  before  we  arrive  at  the  stage 
at  which  the  principles  agreed  upon  were  sent  to  a 
committee  of  detail  to  be  cast  into  the  forms  of  a 
Constitution. 

EecuiTing  to  the  sixth  resolution  in  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  the  whole,  an  addition  was  made 
to  its  provisions,  by  inserting  a  power  to  legislate  in 
all  cases  for  the  general  interests  of  the  Union;  and 
for  the  clause  giving  the  legislature  power  to  n^a- 
tive  certain  laws  of  the  States,  the  principle  was 
substituted  of  making  the  legislative  acts  and  treap 
ties  of  the  United  States  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land,  and  binding  upon  the  judiciaries  of  the  several 
States. 

The  constitution  of  the  executive  department  had 
been  provided  for,  by  declaring  that  it  should  con* 
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sist  of  a  single  person,  to  be  chosen  by  the  national 
legislature  for  a  period  of  seven  years,  and  to  be 
ineligible  a  second  time;  to  have  power  to  carry 
into  execution  the  national  laws,  to  appoint  to  o& 
fices  not  otherwise  provided  for,  to  be  removable  on 
impeachment,  and  to  be  paid  for  his  services  by  a 
fixed  stipcaid  out  of  the  national  treasury.  The 
mode  of  constituting  this  department  did  not,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  legislative,  pretent  the  question 
touching  the  nature  of  the  government  described  by 
the  terms  "  federal "  and  "  national/'  It  was  entirely 
consistent  with  either  plan,  —  with  that  of  a  imion 
formed  by  the  States  in  their  political  capacities,  or 
with  one  formed  by  the  people  of , the  States,  or  with 
one  partaking  of  both  characters,  — >  that  the  execu- 
tive should  be  chosen  mediately  or  immediately  by 
the  people,  or  by  the  legislatures  or  executives  of 
the  States,  or  by  the  national  legislature. 

The  same  contest,  therefore,  between  the  £riends 
and  opponents  of  a  national  system  was  not  obliged 
to  be  renewed  upon  this  department  So  long  as 
the  form  to  be  given  to  the  institution  was  consist- 
ent with  a  system  of  republican  government,  —  so 
long  as  it  provided  an  elective  magistrate,  not  ap- 
pointed by  an  oligarchy,  and  holding  by  a  responsi- 
ble and  defeasible  tenure  of  office, — whether  he 
should  be  chosen  by  the  people  of  the  States,  or  by 
some  of  their  other  public  servants,  would  not  affect 
the  principles  on  which  the  legislative  power  of  the 
government  was  to  be  foimded.  But  this  very  lati- 
tude of  choice,  as  to  the  mode  of  appointment,  and 
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the  dumtion  of  office,  opened  the  greatest  diversity 
of  opinion.  In  the  earli^  stages  of  the  formatiou  of 
apian  of  government  of  three  distmct  departments, 
the  idea  of  an  election  of  the  executive  by  the  peo- 
ple at  large  was  scarcely  entertained  at  all.  It  was 
not  supposed  to  be  practicable  for  the  people  of  the 
different  States  to  make  an  intelligent  and  wise 
choice  of  the  kind  of  magistrate  then  contemplated, 
—  a  magistrate  whose  chief  function  was  to  be  that 
of  an  executive  agent  of  the  legislative  will.  Re- 
garding the  office  mainly  in  this  light,  without  hav- 
ing yet  had  occasion  to  look  at  it  dosely  as  the  source 
of  appointments  to  other  offices  and  as  the  depositary 
of  a  check  on  the  legislative  power  itself,  the  fmmers 
of  the  plan  now  under  consideration  had  proposed 
to  vest  the  appointment  in  tiie  legislature,  as  the 
readiest  mode  of  obtaining  a  suitable  incumbent, 
vdthout  the  tumults  and  risks  of  a  popular  election. 
But  the  power  of  appointment  to  other  offices  and 
the  revisionary  check  on  legislation  were  no  sooner 
aimexed  to  the  executive  office,  than  it  was  perceived 
that  some  provision  must  be  made  for  obviating  the 
effects  of  its  dependence  on  the  legislative  branch. 
An  executive  chosen  by  the  legislature  must  be  to  a 
great  extent  the  creature  of  those  from  whom  his 
appointment  vms  derived. 

To  counteract  this  manifestly  great  inconvenience 
and  impix>priety,  the  incumbent  of  the  executive 
office  was  to  be  ineligible  a  second  time.  This, 
however,  was  to  encounter  one  inconvenience  by 
another,  since  the  more  fidthfiilly  and  successfully 
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the  duties  of  >tiie  statioa  might  be  dischaxged^  tiie 
stronger  would  bo  the  reasons  for  eoatiBning  the 
individtiel  in  office.  The  meligibiUty  was  accord- 
ingly .  sfcxioken  out  Hence  it  was^  that  a  iraxiety  of 
propositions  ooneeming  ihe  length  of  the  term  of 
office  were  attempted,  as  expedients  to  counteract 
the  emh  of  an  eiectkm  by  the  kgidature  cf  a  mag- 
istnite  who  was  to  be  re«eligible;  and  among  them 
was  one  which  contemplated  <^good  behaTior'-  as 
the  sole  tenure  of  the  office^^  This  proposition  was 
much  considered;  it  redeired  the:  rotes  of  four  States 
out  of  ten ;  ^  and  it  is  not  at  aU  improbable  1imi  it 
would  haye  received  a  much  larger  support,  i£  the 
supposed  disadvantages  of  am  election  by  the  peo^e 
had  led  a  ma^oAtys  of  the  States  finally  to  retain  the 
mode  of  an  electbn  by  the  national  legislatuireL^  Bxtt 

^  Moved  by  Dr.  M'Clorg,  one  of  bunal  for  impeachments,  as  certain 

the  Yix^d^ia  delegates,  and  the  per-  and  as  adequate  in  thtf  eaae  of  te 

son  appointed  in  the  I  place  of  Pa&'  exeentiYa  as  in  tiie  case  of  the 

rick  Heuj,  wha  declined  to  attoad  jadges.    His  nmarks,  of  oomey 

the  OonTention.  were  pradiisaled  upon  the  idea  of 

s  Hew    Jersey,    PenlisylnmiA,  a  final  necesiity  ft>r  retatoing  the 

Belawatre,  Vii^i^  iqr,  4 ;  Maan-  choice  of  the  exeontiTe  by  the  leg- 

chosettSt  Gonnecticmt,   Maryland,  ialature.    In  a  note  to  his  ^D^ 

North  Carolina,  Sonth   Carolina,  bates/*  appended  to  the  rote  on 

Georgia,  no, €.  this  (foesdon,  it  is   said!    «^This 

3  I  nndersland  Mr.  Madison  to  vote  is  not  to  be  considered  fv  any 

hay^  voted'for  tUs  propofitaon,  «nd  certain  index  of  opinion,  as  a  niun- 

that  his  Tiew  of  it  was^  that  it  might  ber  t»  the  affinnadve  probably  had 

be  a  neeeBsary  expedient  to  pre*  it  chiefly  in  view  to  akrm  those 

TentadangeronsTuiionofthelegis*  attached  to  a  dependence  of  the 

lative  and  executive  departments*  exectttSn^  on  ^  legislatmre,  and 

He  said  that  the  proprieEty  of  the  thereby  to  ftciHtate  some  final  ao^ 

plan  of  an  exeentive  dating!  good  rangemeat  of  a  ctotarary  tendency^ 

behavior  would    depend   on  the  The  avowed  friends  of  an  execo* 

practicability  of  instituting  a  tri-  tive  *  during  good  behavior'  were 
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in  consequence  of  the  impossibility  of  agreeing  upon 
a  proper  length  of  term  for  an  executive  that  was  to 
be  chosen  by  the  legislature,  the  majority  of  the 
Convention  went  back  to  the  plan  of  making  the 
incumbent  ineligible  a  second  time,  which  implied 
that  some  definite  term  was  to  be  adopted.  This 
again  compelled  them  to  consider  in  what  other 
mode  the  executive  could  be  appointed,  so  as  to 
avoid  the  evil  of  subjecting  the  office  to  the  unre- 
strained influence  of  the  legislature,  and  to  remove 
the  restriction  upon  the  eligibility  of  the  officer  for 
a  second  term. 

In  an  election  of  the  chief  executive  magistrate 
by  the  people,  voting  directiy,  the  right  of  suffirage 
would  have  to  be  confined  to  the  free  inhabitants  of 
the  several  States.  But  even  with  respect  to  the 
free  inhabitants,  the  right  of  suffrage  was  differendy 


not  more  than  three  or  finir,  nor  is 
it  certiun  they  vould  hare  adhered 
tosachatennre."  (Madison,  Elliot, 
V.  827.)  By  « the  avowed  friends 
of  an  executive  during  good  behav- 
ior," I  understand  Mr.  Madison  to 
mean  those  who  would  have  pre- 
ferred that  tenure,  under  all  forms 
and  modes  of  election.  I  can  trace 
in  the  debates  no  evidence  that  any- 
other  person  except  Gouvemeur 
Morris  was  indifferent  to  the  ntode 
in  which  the  executive  should  be 
chosen,  provided  he  held  Ins  place 
by  this  tenure.  Whether  Hamil- 
ton held  this  opinion,  and  adhered 
to  it  throughout,  is  a  disputed  point. 
In  a  letter  to  Timothy  Pickering, 
written  in  1808,  he  says  that  his 


final  opinion  was  against  an  exec* 
utive  during  good  behavior,  **on 
account  of  the  increased  danger  to 
thepuUic  tranquillity  incident  to 
the  election  of  a  magistrate  of  this 
degree  of  permanency."  In  proof 
of  tins  view  of  the  subject,  he  rs- 
marks:  ''In  the  plan  of  a  consti- 
tution which  I  drew  up  while  the 
Convention  was  sitting,  and  which 
I  communicated  to  Mr.  Madison 
about  the  dose  of  it,  perhaps  a  day 
or  two  after,  the  office  of  IVeadent 
has  no  longer  duration  than  ftr 
three  years."  (Niles's  Begister, 
November  7,  1812.)  In  this  he 
was  probably  nustaken.  (See 
Hamilton')!  Works,  n.  401.  Mad- 
ison, Elliot,  Y.  584.) 
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r^Tilated  in  the  diffeient  States;  and  there  must 
either  be  a  nniform  and  special  rule  established  as 
to  the  qualification  of  voters  for  the  executive  of  th^ 
United  States,  or  the  rule  of  suf&age  of  each  State 
must  be  adopted  for  this  as  well  as  other  national 
elections.  In  the  Northern  States,  too,  the  right  of 
suffrage  was  much  more  diffused  than  in  the  South- 
em,  and  the  question  must  arise,  as  it  had  arisen  in 
the  construction  of  the  representative  system,  whether 
the  States  were  to  possess  an  influence  in  the  choice 
of  a  chief  magistrate  for  the  Union  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  their  inhabitants,  or  only  in  pro- 
portion to  their  qualified  voters,  or  their  free  in- 
habitants. 

The  substitution  of  electors  would  obviate  these 
difficulties,  by  affording  the  means  of  determining  the 
precise  weight  in  the  election  that  should  be  allotted 
to  each  State,  without  attempting  to  prescribe  a  uni- 
form rule  of  sufiQrage  in  the  primary  elections,  and 
without  being  obliged  to  settle  the  discrepancies 
between  the  election  laws  of  the  States^  They  fiir- 
nished,  also,  the  means  of  removing  the  election 
from  the  direct  action  of  the  people,  by  confiding 
the  ultimate  selection  to  a  body  of  men,  to  be  chosen 
for  the  express  purpose  of  exercising  a  real  dioice 
among  the  eminent  individuals  who  might  be 
thought  fit  for  the  station.  But  the  mode  of  choice 
was  complicated  with  the  other  questions  of  re^ligi- 
bility,  and  especially  with  that  of  impeachment  If 
appointed  by  electors,  there  would  be  danger  of  their 
being  corrupted  by  the  person  in  office,  if  he  were 
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obligations  which  the  Cbnfederation  imposed  upon 
its  members  rested  upon  the  States  in  their  corpo- 
rate capacities ;  and  the  government  of  each  of  thi^n 
was  competent  to  assume,  for  the  State,  such  obli- 
gations, and  to  enter  into  such  stipulations.  In  the 
same  way,  it  was  competent  to  the  State  govern- 
ments to  make  alterations  in  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation, by  unanunoQS  consent,  so  long  as  those 
alterations  did  not  change  the  fundamental  principle 
of  the  Union,  which  was  that  of  a  system  of  legisla^ 
tion  for  the  States  in  their  corporate  capacities. 

But  when  it  was  proposed  to;reverse  this  principle, 
and  to  create  a  government,  external  to  the  govern- 
ments of  the  States,  clothed  with  authority  to  exact 
obedience  from  the  individual  inhabitants  of  the 
States,  and  to  act  upon  them  directiy,  the  question 
might  well  arise,  whether  the  State  govemm^its  were 
competent  to  cede  such  an  authority  over  their  con- 
stituents, and  whether  it  could  be  granted  by  anybody 
but  the  people  themselves.  It  might,  it  is  true,  be 
said,  that  their  constitutions  made  the  govemm^its 
of  the  States  the  depositaries  of  the  sovereignty  and 
political  powers  of  the  people  inhabiting  those  States. 
But  if  this  was  true,  in  a  general  sense,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exercising  the  political  powers  of  the  people, 
it  was  not  true,  in  any  sense,  for  the  pujrpose  of 
granting  away  those  powers  to  other  agents.  The 
latter  could  only  be  done  by  those  who  had  constir 
tuted  the  first  class  of  agents,  and  who  were  able  to 
say  that  certain  portions  of  the  authority  with  which 
they  had  been  clothed  should  be  withdrawn,  and  Jbe 
revested  in  another  class. 
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Undoubtedly  it  would  have  been  possible  to  have 
given  the  Gonaiitution  of  the  United  States  a  theo^ 
letieal  adoption  by  the  people  of  the  States,  by  com- 
mitting .  its  acceptance  to  the  State  legislatures, 
lelyiag  on  the  acquiescence  of  the  people  in  their 
acts.  But  there  were  two  objections  to  this  coursa 
The  one  was,  that  the  legislatures  were  believe^  less 
likely  than  the  people  to  f^vor  the  establishment  of 
such  a  government  as  that  now  proposed.  The 
other  was,  that  the  kind  of  legal  fiction  by  which 
the  presumed  assent  of  the  people  must  be  reached, 
in  this  mode,  would  leave  room  for  doubts  and  dis- 
putes as  to  the  real  basis  and  authority  of  the  gov-^ 
emment,  which  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  avoided. 

Another  difficulty  of  a  kindred  nature  Tendered 
it  equally  inexpedient  to  rdy  on  the  sanction  of  the 
State  legislatures.  The  States,  in  their  corporate 
capacities,  and  through  the  agency  of  their  respec- 
tive governments,  were  parties  to  a  federal  systan, 
which  they  had  stipulated  with  each  otha: .  should 
be  changed  only  by  unanimous  consent  The  Con- 
stitution, which  was  now  in  the  process  of  forma- 
tion, was  a  system  designed  for  the  acceptance  of 
the  people  of  all  the  States,  if  the  assent  of  all  could 
be  obtained;  but  it  was  also  designed  for  the  ac-^ 
ceptonce  of  a  less  number .  than  the  whole  of  the 
States,  in  case  of  a  refusal  of  some  of  them;  and  it 
was  at  this  time  highly  probable  that  at  least  two 
of  them  would  not  adopt  it  Rhode  Island  had 
never  been  represented  in  the  Convention;  and  the 
whole  course  of  her  past  history,  with  reference  to 
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enlargements  of  the  powers  of  the  Union,  made  it 
quite  improbable  that  she  would  ratify  such  a  plan 
of  government  as  was  now  to  be  presented  to  her. 
The  State  of  New  York  had,  through  her  delegates, 
taken  part  in  the  proceedings,  until  the  final  decis- 
ion, which  introduced  into  the  government  a  system 
of  pqpular  representation;  but  two  of  those  dele- 
gates, entirely  dissatisfied  with  that  decision,  had 
withdrawn  from  the  Convention,  and  had  gone  home 
to  prepare  the  State  for  the  rejection  of  the  scheme.^ 
The  previous  conduct  of  the  State  had  made  it  not 
at  all  unlikely  that  their  efforts  would  be  successful 
N(Mr  were  there  wanting  other  indications  of  the 
most  serious  dissatisfaction,  on  the  part  of  men  of 
great  influence  in  some  of  the  other  States.  TJna^ 
nimity  had  already  become  hopeless,  if  not  impracti- 
cable; and  it  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  look  foi^ 
ward  to  the  event  of  an  adoption  of  the  system  by  a 
less  number  than  the  whole  of  the  States,  and  to 
make  it  practicable  for  a  less  number  to  form  the 
new  Union  for  which  it  provided.  This  could  only 
be  done  by  presenting  it  for  ratification  to  the  peo- 
ple of  each  State,  who  possessed  authority  to  with- 
draw the  State  government  from  the  Confederation, 
and  to  enter  into  new  relations  with  the  people  of 
such  other  States  as  might  also  withdraw  from  the 
old  and  accept  the  new  system. 

There  was  another  and  more  special  reason  for 
resorting  to  the  direct  sanction  of  the  people  of  the 

1  See  the  letter  of  Messrs.  Yates  and  Lansmg  to  Govemor  Clinton^ 
Elliot,  I.  480. 
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Stfttes^  which  bfts  obeady  heen  refisnred  to  in  general 
tezma,  but  for  which  we  must  look  still  moier  closely 
into  the  natiue  of  the  system  proposecL  In  that 
system,  the  legislstive  autfa<»ity  was  to  reside  in  the 
concuneot  aetion  of  a  majority  of  the  people  and  a 
majority  of  the  States.  How  conld  the  State  fOT- 
emment  of  Delaware,  fbr  exam]^,  confer  ttpon.  a 
majority  jof  the  representatives,  of  the  people  of  all 
the  States,  and  a  nu^^rity  of  the  representatires  of  all 
the  States,  that  might  adopt  the  new  Gonstitotion, 
power  to  bind  the  people  of  I>riawa»  by  a  legislatcee 
aet,  to  whieh  tibteir  own.  representatives'  might  have 
refused  their  sBsentI  The  State  govecnment  was 
appointed  and  estafalisfaed  for  the  purpose  of  binding 
the  people  of  the  State  by  legislative  aqts  of  their  own 
servants  and  immediate  representatives ;  but  not  lor 
the  purpose  of  consenting  that  legislative  power:  over 
the  people  of  that  State  should  be  exercised  by  agents 
not  delegated  by.  themselves.  Yet  such  a  consent 
was  involved  in  the  new  system  now  to  be  proposed, 
and  was,  in.  some  way  t— by  some  safe  and  cpmpe- 
teat  method  -^  to  be  obtained.  A  legislative  power 
was  to  be  created  by  the  assembling  in  one  branch 
of  the  representatives  of  the  people  of  all  the.  States, 
in  |)roportidn  to  their  numbers,  and.  in  the  other 
branch  by  assembling  m  equal  number  of  represent- 
atives of  each  State,  without  r^^ard  to  its  numbers 
of  peopla  The  autjiority  of  law,  upon  all  subjects 
that  might  be  committed  to  this  I^slative  power, 
was  to  attend  the  acts  of  concurring  majorities  in 
both  branches^  even  against  the.  separate  and  adverse 
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will  of  the  minority.  It  was  impossible  to  rest  this 
authority  upon  any  other  basis  than  that  of  the  rati- 
fication of  the  system  by  the  people  of  each  State,  to 
be  given  by  themselves  in  primary  assemblies,  or  by 
delegates  expressly  chosen  in  such  assemblies,  and 
appointed  to  give  it,  if  they  shoidd  see  fit  A  system 
founded  on  the  consent  of  the  legislatures  would  be 
a  treaty  between  sovereign  States ;  a  system  founded 
on  the  consent  of  the  people  would  be  a  constitution 
of  government,  ordained  by  thrae  who  hold  and  ex^ 
ercise  all  political  power»^ 

There  were  not  wanting,  however,  strong  advo- 
cates of  a  reference  to  the  State  legislatures ;  aitd  the 
votes  of  three  of  the  States  were  at  first  given  for 
that  mode  of  ratifying  the  Constitution;  but  the 
other  plan  was  finally  adopted  with  nearly  unani- 
mous consent' 

1  There  seems  to  be  a  sound  consdtation  established  bjr  the  peo- 
disdn^on' between  the  two,  which  pie  themselves  wonld  be  eonsid* 
was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Madiaon.  ered  by  the  judges  as  null  and 
He  said  that  ^  he  considered  the  void.  Secondly,  the  doctrine  laid 
difference  between  a  system  found-  down  by  the  law  of  nations  in  the 
edon  the  legislatares  only,  and  one  case  of  treadea  was,  that  a  breach 
founded  on  the  people,  to  be  the  of  any  one  article  by  any  of  the 
true  difference  between  a  league^  parties  freed  the  other  parties  from 
or  treaty,  and  a  coMtituthn.  The  their  engagements.  In  •  the  case 
former,  in  point  of  moiiti2o5%a(um,  of  a  union  of  people  under  one 
might  be  as  inviolable  as  the  latter,  constitution,  the  nature  of  the  pact 
In  point  o(politUxd  operation,  there  had  always-  been  understood  to 
were  two  important  distinctions  m  exclude  such  an  interpretatioii.'' 
fovor  of  the  latter.  First,  a  [State]  Elliot,  V.  855,  856. 
law  violating  a  treaty  ratified  by  a  '  Connecticut,  Delaware,  and 
pre-existing  [State]  kw  nught  be  Maryland  voted  for  an  amend* 
respected  by  the  judges  as  a  law,  ment  to  the  original  resolution, 
though  an  unwise  or  perfidious  which,if  adopted,  would  have  sub- 
one.    A  [State]  law  violating  a  mitted  the  Constitution  to  the  State 
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Stilly  the  lesolution  under  ooxisideratioa  contamed 
afldatoie  which,  wisely  provided  for  the  assent  of 
the  exiBting  Coiigress  to  the  dhanges  that  were  to 
be  made  by  the  establishment  of  the  new  system. 
It  proposed  that  the  plan  of  the  new  Gonstitutioii 
should  be  first  submitted  to  CongxesB  for  its  appro* 
bation,  and  that  the  legifilati)res  of  the  States  should 
then  recommend  to  the  people  to  institute  assem-^ 
blies  to  consider  and  decide  cm  its  adoption.  These 
steps  were  to  be  taken,  in  pursuance  of  the  course 
marked  out  when  the  Convention  was  cidled.  The 
xesolution  jof  CSongress,  whidi  recommended  the  Con- 
vention, required  that  the  alterations  which  it  might 
propose  should  be  '^  agreed  to  in  Congress  and  con^ 
firmed  by  the  States" ;  and  such  was  the  tenor  of  the 
instructions  given  to  the  delegates  of  most  of  the 
States.  This  direction  would  be  substantially  com- 
plied with,  if  the  legislatures,  on  recdving  and  con* 
sidering  the  system,  should  recommend  to  the  people 
to  appoint  representative  bodies  to  consider  and  de« 
cide  on  its  adoption,  and  the  people  should  so  adopt 
and  ratify  it^ 

The  topics  covered  by  the  report  of  the  committee 
of  the  whole  had  thus  been  passed  upon  in  the  Con- 
vention, and  the  outline  of  the  Constitution  had 
been  framed.  There  remained  only  three  subjects 
on  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  act  in  order  to 

legislatiirefl.    The  resohitioii  to  re-  ^  For  the  hisfeDiy  of  the  proceed- 

fer  it  to  aasemUieff  chosen  for  the  ingi  lebting  to  tiie  ioflitiitioii  of 

purpoee  by  the  people,  was  subse-  the  national  Conyention,  see  Anie^ 

quently  adopted,  iritfi  the  dissent  VoL  I  Book  m.  Chap.  VI. 
of  one  State  only,  Delaware. 
tOL.  II.                           24 
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eligible  a  second  time,  or  by  a  candidate  who  had  not 
filled  the  station.  Hence  there  would  .be  a  piopri- 
ety  in  making  the  exeoutlTB  subject  to  inipeaoh<» 
m^at  while  in  office.  If  chosen  by  the  legislatoie,  it 
seemed  to  be  generally  agieed,  that  the  eitecutiTe 
ought  not  to  be  eligible  a  second  time ;  but  whether 
he  ought  to  be  subject  to  impeachment,  and  by  what 
tribunal,  was  a  subject  on  which  tfaeie-sweve  great 
difiewnces  of  opnnon. 

The  consequence  of  this  great  di^Qnity  of  views 
waS|  that  the  plan  embraced  in  the  ninth  iresoiutioa 
of  the  committee  of  the  whole  was  i:etained  «id  sent 
to  the  committ^  of  detail.     '    - 

With  respect  to  the  judiciary,  several  important 
dbanges  were  made. in  the  plaii  6£  the  committee  of 
the  Whde  The  prohibition  against  any  increase 
of  sal&ry  of  the  indiTiduals. holding  tiie  office  was 
stricken  out,  and  the  restriction  wus'  made  apjdka* 
ble^only  to  a  diminution  of  the  salary  The  cogin* 
zance  of  impeachments  of  national  officers  was  taken 
from  Hxeir  jurisdiction,  and  thepodnciple  was  adopted 
which  extended  that  jurisdiotioa  to  ^  all  cases  arising 
under  the  national  laws^  and  to  aach  other  questioBS 
as  may  involve  the  National .  peace  and  harmony." 
The  power  to  appoint  inferior  tribunals  was  con- 
firmed to  the  national  legislature. 

The  tfenrteenth  resolntion,  providing  fiir  the  ad« 
mission  of  new  States,  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

The  fifteenth  resolution,  providing  for  the  contin* 
uance  of  Congress  and  for  the  completion  oi  thmr 
engagements,  was  rejected. 
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The  principle  of  the  sixteenth  ledbltitioii,  which 
provided  a  guaxonty  by  the  United  States  of  the 
institutions  of  the  States,  was  essaitially  modified. 
In  the  place  of  a  guaranty  applicable  both  to  a  xe* 
publican  constitution  and  the  **  existing  laws  "  of  a 
State,  the  dedaiation  was  adopted,  ^'  that  a  repub- 
lican form  of  government  shall  be  guazanteed  to 
each  State,  and  that  each  State  shall  be  protected 
against  foreign  and  domestic  violence."  ^ 

The  seventeenth  resolution,  that  provision  ought 
to  be  made  for  future  amendments,  was  adopted 
without  debate.^ 

The  eighteenth  resolution,  requiring  the  legisla* 
tive,  execnitive,  and  judicial  officers  of  the  States  to 
be  boun^  by  oath  to  support  the  Artides  of  Union, 
was  then  extended  to  include  the  officers  of  the 
national  government 

The  next  subject  that  occurred  in  the  order  of 
the  resolutions  was  that  of  the  proposed  ratification 
of  the  new  system  by  the  people  of  the  States,  acting 
through  representative  bodies  to  be  expressly  chosen 
for  this  purpose,  instead  of  referring  it  for  adoption 
to  the  legislatures  of  the  States.  * 

As  this,  is  a  subject  on  which  very  different  theo- 
ries are  maintained,  arising  partiy  from  different 
views  of  the  historical  &ct8,  and  as  there  are  very 
different  degrees  of  importance  attached  to  the  mode 
in  which  the  fitamers  of  the  Constitution  provided 

1  Ante,  Cbap.  Y.  tbeir  seats  as  delegates  ftom  New 

^  At  this  point  (J11I7  2S)  John      Hampshiie. 
Langdon  and  Nicholas  Gflman  took 

TOL.  II.  23 
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for  its  ertablidmient,  at  wfll  be  oDixT^nient  here  to 
state  the  position  in  which  they^  £nuid  thcsHiselTioB 
at>  this  period  in  their  ddiberations,  the  ptcrposes 
^diich  they  had  in  view,  and  the  steps  whidi  they 
took  to  accomplish  thdr;  objects. 

Tfa^y  weve  engi^fed  ^l  jHrepaiing anew  system  of 
govemmBot,  imd  in  providing  :ibr  its  introdnction. 
When  they  were  first  called  together^  the  general 
purpose  of  the  States,  may  «eem  to  hare  been  coiir 
fined  to  a  mode  of  introducing  changes  in  the  funda- 
mental compact  of  the  Union^  such  as  was  provided 
for  by  the  Articles  of  Confederation.  But  the  Cocfc- 
wntion  hid  found  itself  t>bliged,  'from  the  sheer 
necessities  of  tba  eouittry^  to  go-  far  beycnd  the  Gon* 
federation,  and  to  make,  a  total  change  in  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  government  It  became,  therefor^ 
necessary  for  them  to  provide  a  mo4e  of  enactifig 
or  establishing  this  tchaDge,  which  would  commend 
itedif  to  the  confidence  of  the  people^  hf  its  conform* 
ity  with  their  pievious  ideas  of  constitutional  action, 
and  be  at  the  same  time  consonaat  with  reason  and 
trutk 

Again,  there  was  a  peculiarity  in  their  situation, 
which  rwdeted  it  quite  differrat  from  that  of  the 
d^egates  of  a  people  who  had  abolished  a  pre^xistr 
ing  govelmmmt,  and  had  assembled  a  reptesentaldve 
body  to  form  a  new  one* .  The  Confederation  still 
existed.  As  a  compact  between  sovereign  States, 
providing  for  a  special  mode  in  which  alterations  of 
its  articles  were  to  be  made,  and  limiting  their  adop- 
tion to  the  case  of  unanimous  consQuty  it  was  still  in 
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totoBn  The  Statesi  in  tbeir  pditioal  capaoitim  as 
sovereign  communities,  were  still  the  parties  to  the 
Qwapact,  and  their  legiaktures  alone  wese  clothed 
with  the  authonty  to  change  its  piovinona.  It  was 
necessary,  thecefbrej  to  ^icounter  and  to  solve  the 
question,  whether  a  new  govenmient,  framed  upon 
a  principle  unlike  that  of  the  Confederation,  and 
embracing  an  entirely  different  l^pusl^tive  authority, 
tould  be  estaUished  in  the  mode  prescgdbed  by  the 
existing  compact  of  the  States;  and  if  it  could  not, 
whether  there  existed  any  power,  apart  from  the 
State  govenunents,  by  which  it  could  be  established 
and  be  clothed  with  a  paramount  authority »  resting 
on.  a  basis,  of  principle,  and  not  upon  force,  fiction, 
or  fraud. 

In  the  early  iormation  of  the  Union  that  took 
^iaoe  before  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  quea^ 
tions  of  the  constitutional  power  of  the  Ckdonies 
which  became  members  of  it  could  scarcely  arise  at 
all,  since  those  whq  imdertook  to  act  for  and  to  rep- 
reswt  the  people  of  ^ch  Colony  were  proceeding 
upon  reyolutionary  principles  and  rights.  But  be- 
fore the  Articles  of  Confederation,  which  constituted 
the  first  union  of  the  States  upon  ascertained  and 
settled  principles  of  government,  had  be^i  agreed 
upon,  many  of  the  State  constitutions  were^  formed ; 
and  when  those  Articles  were  entered  into»  the  State 
go?emments  represaited  the  sovereignty  of  distinct 
political  communities,  and  were  entirely  competent 
to  fiirm  such  a  confederacy  as  was  then  established 
by  their  joint  and  unanimous  consent     All  the 
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The  refiolutions  as  adopted  by  tfie  Cronveution,  to- 
gether with  the  propositioxLs  offered  by  Mr*  Charles 
Pmckney  on  the  29th  of  May,  and  those  c^ced  by 
Mr.  Fatterspn  on  the  15th  of  June,  were  then  referred 
to  a  committee  of  det£|il«^ 


ment  often  made,  which  assumes 
that  thfe  Coiiidtiilioii  eottld  not  haire 
been  eatabliahed  without  some  pro-, 
vifflon  on  this  subject — as  well  as 
upon  general  reasoning  from  the 
circumstancea  of  the  case  —  rests 
for  its  proof.  See  as  to  the  origin 
and  history  of  the  extradition  clause, 
past,  p.  450. 

1  The  resolutions,  as  refeired, 
were  as  follows :  — 

'**r.  lUiohed,  Ihatthe  govem- 
meat  of  the  United  States  ougl^t  to 
consist  of  a  supreme  legislative,  ju- 
diciary, and  executive. 

*^2.  Eeiolved,  That  the  l^pUa- 
tnre  consist  of  two  branches. 

"  8.  Resobed^  That'the  members 
of  the  fixst  bmn<!h  of  the  legislature 
ought  to  be  elected  by  the  people  of 
the  several  States  for  the  term  of 
two  years;  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
public  treasury;  to  receive  an  ade- 
quate compensadon  for  their  ser\'i- 
ces ;  to  be  of  (he  age  of  twenty *five 
years  at  least;  to  be  ineligible  to, 
and  incapable  of  holding,  any  office 
under  the  authority  of  the  United 
States,  (except  those  peculiarly  be- 
longing to  the  functions  of  the  first 
branch,)  during  the  tenn  of  service 
of  the  first  branefa. 

<'4.  JSsio/veJ,  That  the  members 
of  the  second  branch  of  the  legisla- 
tuze  of  the  United  Slaljes  ougjiit  to 
be  chosen  by  the  individual  legislar 


tures ;  to  be  of  the  age  of  tWrty  years 
at  least;  to  hold  tbehr  offides  ibr  dx 
years,  one  third  to  go  out  biennially; 
to  receive  a  compensation  for  the 
devotionof  their  time  «6  the  pahfii 
service;  to  be  iaeli^ble  to,  and  vot 
capable  of  holding,  any  office  under 
the  authority  of  the  United  Stste^ 
(except  those  peculiarly  bebn;^ 
ing  to  the  functions  of  the  second 
branch,)  ^uring  the  tenn  for  which 
diey  are  eleeted,  and  §st  one  year 
thereafter. 

^'5.  Hesoloed,  that  each  branch 
ought  to  possess  the  ri^t  of  origin 
natmgactB. 

"6.  Resolved,  That  the  national 
legislature  ought  to  possess  the  legis- 
latirer  riglrts  vested  in  Goneness  bf 
the  Confederation;  ,and,  moreover, 
to  legislate  in  all  cases  for  the  gen- 
eral iAteresti  of  :&e  Utuen,  and  also 
in  ttiose  to  which  the  States  axe 
separately  incompetent,  or  in  which 
the  harmony  of  the  United  States 
may  be  intemipted  l^  the  exensise 
of  individual  legislation. 

^  7.  ^solpedj  That  the.  l^isla- 
tive  acts  of  the  United  States,  made 
by  virtue  and.  in  pt^manoe  <^the 
Articles  of  Union,  and  all  treaties 
made  and  jf^tified  under  the  authoi^ 
ity  of  the  United  States,  shall  be 
the  supreme  law  of  the  respective 
Sljfttes,  as  fiur  as  those  acts. or  tresr 
ties  shall  relate  to  the  said.  States* 
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OT'ilieip  eitixeiiB  and  inbdbiiaBltf; 
and  that  the  jucMcioriw  of  the  mrr» 
enl  Stetea  shall  be  boimd  thmby 
ill  tbe&r  defeiBkms,  wmphing  in  the 
reipeetfve  ktwa  of  tiie  mdividaBl 
States  to  tiie  contnoy  notwitii^ 
Btan&g. 

4^8.  IlemliMdf  llia^  in  tiworigi^ 
nU  Ibimatbn  of  Hhe  lagislaitiirB  of 
tkd  United  ^Statet,  th»  first  hnmeh 
tfaefeof  ahall  oonut  of  siaet^-five 
members ;  of  which  number,  New 
Hatt^pahire  ahidl  send  tfar^;  Maa- 
sttchnsetta,'  eight;  Rhode  lafalndv 
tftb ;  Cdnnecttotit,  five ;  Hew  Y^ark, 
ri^;  New  Jeney,  fiyte*;  Pennayl* 
rtsoikf  eight;  BeUwani  one^  Ma^- 
ryknd,  mt\  Yir^nia,  ten;  Noith 
Caiolina^flTe;  Sooth  Card]na,firm: 
Geoegia,  Hbree.  But  aa  thefmeaent 
alluatkA  of  the  SftatBamay  piobably 
liter  in  Ihe  nnmber  of  their '  inhab- 
itants, the  l^ialatore  of  the  United 
.  SCoteaahBll  be  authorised,  fiom^  time 
to  time,  to  apportion  the*  auaober  of 
repreafentaCiveB ;  and  in  eaaerany  of 
Ihe6tateaaha&  hereafler  be  divided, 
or  enlarged  by  iiddtdon  of  territory, 
or  any  two  or  more  States  united, 
or  any  new  States  created  within 
the  Mmits  ofdie  United.  States,  tiie 
legislature  of  the  United  States 
riudl  possess  authority  to  n^akte' 
the  ttuaober  of  representatives,  in 
any  of  the  fiwegoing  eaaes,  upon  the 
principle  of  their  number  of  inhab- 
itanta,  according  to  Ihe  pitmsions 
hereafter  mentioned,  namely:  Pro* 
vided  always,  that  representataon 
ought  to  be  proportioned  to  direct 
taxation.  Andinordertoasoerlain 
the  alteration  in  the  direct  taxation 
which  may  be  required  from  time  to 
time  by  the  changes  in  the  relative 
dicumstances  of  the  States, — 


Bmokmd^  Tha*  a  census  be 
wiuan  nx  yean  nKNO  the 
fiist  mealing  of  the  l^giabtove  of 
the- United  Stalea,  and  enea  widiin 
the  tena  of  every  ten  years  aAei»- 
wards,  of  all  Hie  inhabitanta  of  tba 
Uatted^Statea^  in  the  manner  and 
aeoeiding  to  fh^  rado' recommended 
by  Congress  in.  ^bm  resolatioo  of 
the  IStfa  of  April,  178S;  and  ttat 
ihie  legidbtore  of  the  United  Statea 
shatt  proportfton  theidiieet  taxaifai 

^hO.  Rmokftdy  ThatnU  faiUite 
TfMiag  or  appropriating  money,  and 
ier  fixing  die  aalaiiea  of  the  officefa 
of  thfl'gonrenanent  of  the  United 
States,  ahall  originato  in  the  firii 
branch  of  the  legislature  of  te 
Umted  States,  and  ahaU  not  be  al- 
tend,  or  amended  by  die  second 
branch;  and  that  no  money  shall 
be  dvaam  fimn  the  pnUic  treaauiy, 
bot  in  .panuanee  of  iqiproprifr* 
tions  to  be  originated  by  the  first 
bnmcii. 

««11.  tfieseftwi.  That,  in  theeeo- 
oad  bmach  of  the  legishiture  of  the 
United  States,  each  State  shall  1 
aa  equal  Tote. 

«<13.  Buobed,  That  a 
executive  be  institotedf  to*  consist 
of  a  single  person ;  to  be  chosen  by 
the'uatioBal  legislature,  for  the  tenn 
of  seven  years;  to  be  ineligible  a 
second  time;  with  power  to  casry 
i^to  exiNiKtion  the 
to  appoint  to  offices  in 
otherwise  provided  for;  to  be  remov- 
able on  impeachment,  and  conrio^ 
tioa  of  malepractioe  or  neglect  of 
duty ;  to  receive  a  fixed  compensa- 
tion for  the  devotion  of  his  time  to 
the  public  service,  to  be  paid  out  of 
the  public  treasuiy. 
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''IS.  Re9ob>ed,  That  the  Bfttioiial 
executive  shall  have  a  light  to  ne|n- 
^tive  any  legislative  act ;  whick  shall 
not  be  afterwards  pasMd,  imless  bj 
two  third  parts  of  each  branch  of 
the  national  legislature. 

« 14.  Besdved,  That  a  natiooal 
judiciaiy  be  estabUshed,  to  consist 
of  one  snpreme  tribnnal,  the  judges 
of  which  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
second  branch  of  the  national  legis- 
latore;  to  hold  their  offices  during 
good  behavior;  to  receive  pynctn- 
ally,  at  stated  times,  a  fixed  compen- 
sation for  their  services,  in  which 
no  diminutiim  shall  be  made  so  as 
to  affect  the  perKWs  actually  in 
office  At  the  time  of  such  dinu- 
nution. 

"  15.  lUsolved,  That  the  national 
legislature  be  empowed  to  appoint 
inferior  tribunals* 

'« 16.  Resolved,  That  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  national  judiciary  shall 
extend  to  eases  arising  under  laws 
passed  by  the  general  legislature; 
and  to  such  other  questions  as  in- 
volve the  national  peace  and  har- 
mony. 

'UZ.  Iteeolvedj  That  provision 
ought  to  be  made  for  the  admission 
of  States  lawfully  arising  within  the 
limits  of  the  United  States,  whether 
fiom  a  voluntary  junction  cf  govern- 
ment and  territory,  x)r  otherwise, 
with  the  consent  of  a  number  of 
voices  m  the  national  legislature  less 
than  the  whole. 

'<18.  i?eso/ve<2,  That  a  republican 
form  of  govenunent  shall  be  guar- 
anteed to  each  State ;  and  that  each 


State  shall  be  protected  against  finw 
eign  and  domestic  violence. 

<<  19.  Se$olved,  That  provision 
ought  to  be  made  for  the  amendment 
of  the  Articles  of  Union,  whenso- 
ever it  shall  seem  necessaiy. 

**  20.  Reecfvedy  That  the  lepOar 
tive,  executive,  and  judiciaiy  pow- 
ers, within  the  several  States,  and 
of  the  national  government,  ou|^ 
to  be  bound,  by  oath;to  support  the 
Articles  of  Union. 

««2U  Eetolied,  That  the  amend- 
ments which  shall  be  offered  to  the 
Confoderation  by  the  Convention 
ought,  at  a  proper  time  or  times, 
after  the  approbation  of  Congress, 
to  be  submitted  to  an  assembly  or 
assemblies  of  representatives,  reo- 
ommended  by  the  several  leg}^ 
tures,  to  be  expressly  chosen  by 
the  people  to  consider  and  decide 
thereon* 

<"  22.  ReMlvedy  That  the  repi^ 
sentation  in  the  second  branch  of 
the  l^;islature  of  thel^ted  States 
shall  consist  of  two  members  ftom 
each  State,  who   shall    vote  ;isr 


'<88.  Eeiohed,  That  it  be  an  inr 
struction  to  the  committee  to  whom 
were  referred  the  proceedings  of 
the  Convention  for  the  establish- 
ment  of  a  national  government,  to 
receive  a  clause,  or  clauses,  requir- 
ing certiun  qualifications  of  prop- 
erty and  citizenship  in  the  United 
States,  for  the  executive,  tha  judi- 
ciaiy, and  the  members  of  both 
branches  of  the  legislature  of  the 
United  States." 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Report   of   thk   Committkx   of  Detail.  —  Construction  of 
THE  Legislature.  —  I^mx  anp  Place  of  its  Msfexmo. 

Haying  now  reached  that  stage  in  the  process  of 
framing  the  Constitution  at  which  certain  principles 
were  confided  to  a  committee  of  detail,  the  reader 
will  now  have  an  opportunity  to  obserre  the  farthei 
development  and  application  of  those  principles,  the 
mode  in  which  certain  chasms  in  the  system  were 
supplied,  and  the  final  arrangements  which  produced 
the  complete  instrument  that  was  submitted  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  for  their  adoption. 

Great  power  was  necessarily  confided  to  a  com- 
mittee, to  whom  was  intrusted  the  first  choice  of 
means  and  of  terms  that  were  to  give  practical  effect 
to  the  principles  embraced  in  the  resolutions  of  the 
Convention.  There  might  be  a  substantial  compli* 
ance  with  the  intentions  previously  indicated  by  the 
debates  and  votes  of  the  Convention,  and  at  die 
same  time  the  mode  in  which  those  intentions 
should  be  ci^rried  out  by  the  committee  might  re- 
quire a  new  consideration  of  the  subjects  involved* 
Hence  it  is  important  to  pursue  the  growth  of  the 
Constitution  through  the  entire  proceedings. 

TOt.  II.  25 
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The  committee  of  detail  presented  their  report  on 
the  6th  of  August,  in  the  shape  of  a  Constitution 
divided  into  three^and-twenty  Articles.  It  is  not 
my  purpose  to  examine  this  instrument  in  the  pre- 
cise order  of  its  various  provisions,  or  to  describe  all 
the  discussions  which  took  place  upon  its  minute 
details.  It  is  more  consonant  with  the  general  pur- 
pose of  this  history,  to  group  together  the  different 
features  of  the  Constitution  which  rdate  to  the 
structure  and  powers  of  the  different  departments 
and  to  the  fundamental  purposes  of  the  new  govern- 
ment^ 

In  accordance  with  the  previous  decisions  of  the 
Convention,  the  committee  of  detail  had  provided 
that  the  legislative  power  of  the  United  States 
should  be  vested  in  a  Congress,  to  consist  of  two 
branches,  a  House  of  Bepresentatives  and  a  Senate, 
each  of  which  should  have  a  negative  on  the  other. 
But  as  to  the  persons  by  whom,  the  members  of  the 
national  legislature  were  to  be  appointed,  no  decis- 
ion had  been  made  in  the  Convention,  excepting 
that  the  members  of  the  House  were  to  be  chosen 
by  the  people  of  the  Stated,  and  the  manbers  of  the 
Senate  by  their  legislatures.  Nothing  had  been 
settled  respecting  the  qualifications  of  the  electors 
of  representatives ;  nor  had  the  qualifications  of  the 
members  of  either  branch  been  determined.*    Two 

^  The  first  draft  of  tlie  Consdtu-  given  to  report  **  certain  qualifica- 

tion,  reported  hy  the  committee  of  tions  of  propertj  and  citizenship,*' 

detail,  will  be  fiwnd  in  the  Ap-  for  the  executiTe,  the  judidarj, 

pcndix.  and  the  members  of  both  houses  of 

s  A  general  instruction  had  been  Congress. 
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great  questions,  therefore,  xemamed  open;  first, 
with  what  class  of  persons  was  the  election  of  meift- 
bers  of  the  popular  branch  of  the  legislature  to  be 
lodged ;  secondly,  what  persons  were  to  be  eligible 
to  that  and  to  the  other  branch.  In  substance, 
these  questions  resolved  themselves,  into  the  inquiry, 
in  whom  was  the  power  of  governing  America  to 
be  vested ;  for  it  is  to  be  remembered  that,  according 
to  a  dedsion  of  the  Convention  not  yet  reversed^  the 
national  executive  was  to  be  chosen  by  the  national 
legislature. 

So  &r  as  the  people  of  the  United  States  had 
evinced  any  distinct  purpose,  at  the  time  when  this 
Convention  was  assembled,  it  appeared  to  be  well 
settled  that  the  new  system  of  government,  whatever 
else  it  might  be,  should  be  republican  in  its  form 
and  spirit  When  the  States  had  assembled  in  Con- 
v^ition,  it  became  the  result  of  a  necessary  compro- 
mise between  them,  that  the  appointment  of  one 
branch  of  the  legislature  should  be  vested  in  the 
people  of  the  several  States.  But  who  were  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  people  of  a  State,  for  this  purpose,  was 
a  question  of  great  magnitude,  now  to  be  considered. 

The  situation  of  the  country,  in  reference  to  this 
as  well  as  to  many  other  important  qu^tions,  was 
peculiar.  The  streams  of  emigration,  which  began 
to  flow  into  it  from  Europe  at  the  first  settlement  oi 
the  different  Colonies,  had  been  interrupted  only  by 
the  war  of  the  Bevolution.  On  the  return  of  peace, 
the  tide  of  emigration  again  began  to  set  towards 
the  new  States,  which  had  risen  into  independait 
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existence  on  the  western  shores  of  the  Atlantic  hy  a 
struggle  for  freedom  that  had  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  whole  ciyilized  world;  and  when  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  was  about  to  be  framed, 
large  and  various  classes  of  individuals  in  the  differ- 
ent countries  of  Europe  were  eagerly  watching  the 
result  of  the  experiment  It  appeared  quite  certain 
that  great  accessions  of  population  would  follow  the 
establishment  of  free  institutions  in  America,  if  they 
should  be  framed  in  a  liberal  and  comprehensive 
spirit  It  became  necessary,  therefore,  to  meet  and 
provide  for  the  presence  in  the  country  of  great 
masses  of  persons  not  bom  upon  the  soil,  who  had 
not  participated  in  the  efforts  by  which  its  freedom 
had  been  acquired,  and  who  would  bring  with  them 
widely  differing  degrees  of  intelligence  and  of  fitness 
to  take  part  in  the  administration  of  a  free  govern- 
ment The  place  that  was  to  be  assigned  to  these 
persons  in  the  political  system  of  the  country  was 
a  subject  of  much  solicitude  to  its  best  and  most 
thoughtful  statesmen. 

On  the  one  hand,  all  were  aware  that  there  ex- 
isted among  the  native  populations  of  the  States  a 
very  strong  American  feeling,  engendered  by  the 
war,  and  by  the  circumstances  attending  its  com- 
mencement, its  progress,  and  its  results.  It  was  a 
war  begun  and  prosecuted  for  the  express  purpose 
of  obtaining  and  securing,  for  the  people  who  under- 
took it,  the  right  of  self-government  It  necessarily 
created  a  great  jealousy  of  foreign  influence,  whether 
exerted  by  governments  or  individuals,  and  a  strong 
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fear  tha4;  individaals  would  be  made  the  agents  of 
govemments  in  the  exercise  of  such  influence,  The 
political  situation  of  the  country  under  the  Confed- 
eration had  increased  rather  than  diminished  these 
apprehensions.  The  relations  of  the  States  with 
each  other  and  with  foreign  nations,  under  a  system 
which  admitted  of  no  efficient  national  legislation 
binding  upon  all  alike,  afforded,  or  were  believed  to 
afford,  means  by  which  the  policy  of  other  countries 
could  operate  on  our  interests  with  irresistible  force. 

There  was,  therefore,  among  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  and  among  their  statesmen  who  were 
intrusted  with  the  formation  6f  the  Constitution,  a 
firmly  settled  determination,  that  the  institutions 
and  legislation  of  the  country  should  be  effectually 
guarded  against  foreign  control  or  interference. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  extremely  important 
that  nothing  should  be  done  to  prevent  the  immi- 
gration from  Europe  of  any  classes  of  men  who 
were  likely  to  become  useful  citizens.  The  States 
which  had  most  encouraged  ^.uch  immigration  had 
advanced  most  rapully  in  population,  in  agriculture, 
and  the  arts.  There  were,  too,  already  in  the  coun- 
try many  persons  df  foreign  birth,  who  had  thor- 
oughly identified  themselves  with  its  interests  and 
its  fate,  who  had  fought  in  its  battles,  or  contributed 
of  their  means  to  the  cause  of  its  freedom;  and 
some  of  these  men  were  at  this  very  period  high  in 
the  councils  of  the  nation,  and  even  occupied  places 
of  great  importance  in  the  Convention  itself^     They 

1  It  18  only  necessaiy  to  mention  the  names  of  Hamflton,  Wilson,  Sol>' 
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had  been  made  citizens  of  the  States  in  which  they 
resided,  by  the  State  power  of  naturalization ;  and 
they  were  in  every  important  sense  Americans.  It 
was  impossible,  therefore,  to  adopt  a  rule  that  would 
confine  the  elective  franchise,  or  the  right  to  be 
elected  to  ofiice,  to  the  native  citizens  of  the  States. 
The  States  themselves  had  not  done  this ;  and  the 
institutions  of  the  United  States  could  not  rest  on  a 
narrower  basis  than  the  institutions  of  the  States. 

Another  difficulty  which  attended  the  adjustment 
of  the  right  of  suffrage  grew  out  of  the  widely  dif- 
fering qualifications  annexed  to  that  right  imder  the 
State  constitutions,  and  the  consequent  dissatisfisu:- 
tion  that  must  follow  any  effort  to  establish  distinct 
or  special  qualifications  under  the  national  Consti- 
tution. In  some  of  the  States,  the  right  of  voting 
was  confined  to  **  fi^eeholders  " ;  in  others,  —  and  by 
fisir  the  greater  number,  —  it  was  extended  beyond 
the  holders  of  landed  property,  and  included  many 
other  classes  cf  the  adult  male  population;  while 
in  a  few,  it  embraced,  every  male  citizen  of  full  age 
who  was  raised  at  all  above  the  level  of  the  pauper 
by  the  smallest  evidence  of  contribution  to  the  pub- 
lic burdens.  The  consequence,  therefore,  of  adopt- 
ing any  separate  system  of  qualifications  for  the 
right  of  voting  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  would  have  been,  that,  in  some  of  the  States; 
there  would  be  persons  capable  of  voting  for  the 

ert  Morns,  and  Fitzsbnmonfl,  to  all  pencms  <j£  foreign  hoik  from 
show  the  entire  impracticability  of  being  electors,  or  from  being  elect- 
a  rule  that  would  bave  exdnded     ed  to  office. 
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highest  State  officers,  and  yet  not  penuitted  to  tote 
for  any  officer  of  the  United  States ;  and  that  in  the 
other  States  persons  not  admitted  to  the  exercise  of 
the  right  under  the  State  constitution  might  have 
enjoyed  it  in  national  elections. 

This  embarrassment,  however,  did  not  extend  to 
the  qualifications  which  it  might  be  thought  neces- 
sary to  establish  for  the  right  of  beiag  elected  to 
office  under  the  general  government  As  the  State 
and  the  national  governments  were  to  be  distinct 
systems,  and  the  officers  of  each  were  to  exercise 
very  different  functions,  it  was  both  practicable  and 
expedient  for  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
to  define  the  pen^ns  who  should  be  eligible  to  the 
offices  which  it  created. 

At  the  same  time,  in  relation  to  both  of  these 
rights — that  of  electing  and  that  of  being  elected  to 
national  offices  — it  was  highly  necessary  that  the 
national  authority,  either  by  direct  provision  of  the 
Constitution,  or  by  a  legislative  power  to  be  exer- 
cised under  it,  should ,  determine  the  period  when 
the  rights  of  citizenship  could  be  acquired  by  per«> 
sons  of  foreign  birth.  From  the  first  establishment 
of  the  State  governments  down  to  the  present  period, 
those  governments  had  possessed  the  power  of  nat- 
uralization. Their  rules  for  the  admission  of  foi^ 
eigners  to  the  privil^es  of  citizenship  were  extreme- 
ly unlike ;  and  if  the,  power  of  prescribing  the  rule 
wer6  to  be  left  to  them,  and  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  were  to  adopt  the  qualifications  of 
voters  fixed  by  the  laws  of  the  States,  or  were  to  be 
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silent  with  respect  to  the  qualificatiotis  of  its  own 
officers,  the  rights  both  of  electing  and  of  being 
elected  to  national  office  would,  in  respect  to  citizen- 
ship, be  regulated  by  no  uniform  principle.  If, 
therefore,  the  right  of  voting  for  any  class  of  federal 
officers  were  to  be  in  each  State  the  same  as  (hat 
given  by  the  State  laws  for  the  election  of  any  class 
of  State  officers,  it  was  quite  essential  that  the  States 
should  surrender  to  the  general  government  the 
{)ower  to  determine,  as  to  persons  of  foreign  birth, 
what  period  of  residence  in  the  country  should  be 
required  for  the  rights  of  citizenship.  It  was  equally 
necessary  that  the  national  government  should  pos- 
sess this  power,  if  it  was  intended  that  citizenship 
should  be  regarded  at  all  in  the  selection  of  tiiiose 
who  were  to  fill  the  national  offices. 

The  committee  of  detail,  after  a  review  of  all 
these  considerations,  presented  a  scheme  that  was 
well  adapted  to  meet  the  difficulties  of  the  case. 
They  proposed  that  the  same  persons  who,  by  the 
laws  of  the  several  States,  were  admitted  to  vote  for 
members  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  their  own 
legislatures,  should  have  the  right  to  vote  for  the 
representatives  in  Congress.  The  adoption  of  this 
principle  avoided  the  necessity  of  disfranchising  any 
portion  of  the  people  of  a  State  by  a  system  of  quat 
ifk»tions  unknown  to  their  laws.  As  the  States 
were  the  best  judges  of  the  circumstances  and  tem- 
per of  their  own  people,  it  was  certainly  best  to  conr 
ciliate  them  to  the  support  of  the  new  Constitution 
by  this  concession.     It  was  possible,  indeed,  but  not 
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yery  probable,  tbat  tbey  might  admit  foieign^s  to 
the  right  of  voting  without  the  previous  qualification 
of  citizenship.  It  was  possible,  too,  that  they  might 
establish  universal  suffrage  in  its  most  unrestricted 
sense.  But  against  all  these  evils  there  existed  one 
great  security;  namely,  that  the  mischiefs  of  an  ab- 
solutely free  suffirage  would  be  felt  most  severely  by 
themselves  in  their  domestic  concerns ;  and  against 
the  special  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  in* 
discriminate  admission  of  foreigners  to  the  right  of 
voting,  another  feature  of  the  ;n:oposed  plan  gave 
the  national  legislature  power  to  withhold  from 
persons  of  foreign  birth  the  privileges  of  general 
citizenship,  although  a  State  might  confer  upon 
them  the  power  of  voting  without  previous  natural- 
ization. 

This  part  of  the  scheme  consisted  in  the  transfer 
of  the  power  of  naturalization  to  the  general  gov- 
ernment ;  a  power  that  was  necessarily  made  exclu- 
sive, by  being  made  a  power  to  establish  a  tadferm 
rule  on  the  subject 

These  provisions  wj^re  not  only  necessary  in  the 
actual  situation  of  the  States,  but  they  were  also  in 
harmony  with  the  great  purpose  of  the  representa> 
tive  system  that  had  been  agreed  upon  as  the  basds 
of  one  branch  of  the  legislative  power.  In  that 
branch  the  people  of  each  State  were  to  be  repre- 
sented ;  but  they  were  to  remain  the  people  of  a 
distinct  community,  whose  modes  of  exercising  the 
right  of  self-government  would  be  peculiar  to  them- 
selves; and  that  would  obviously  be  the  most  suc- 

TOL.  II.  S6 
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cessful  representation  of  such  a  people  in  a  national 
assembly,  which  most  conformed  itself  to  their  habits 
and  customs  in  the  organization  of  their  own  legi»- 
lative  bodies.  Accordingly,  although  very  strenu- 
ous efforts  were  made  to  introduce  into  the  Con« 
stitution  of  the  United  States  particular  theories 
with  regard  to  popular  suffrage, — some  of  the  mem- 
bers being  in  favor  of  one  restriction  and  some  of 
another,  —  the  rule  which  referred  the  right  in  each 
State  to  its  domestic  law  was  sustained  by  a  laige 
majority  of  the  Convention.  But  the  power  that 
was  given,  by  imanimous  consent,  over  the  subject 
of  naturalization,  shows  the  strong  purpose  that  was 
entertained  of  vesting  in  the  national  authority  an 
efficient  practical  conjtrol  over  the  States  in  respect 
to  the  political  rights  to  be  conceded  to  persons  not 
natives  of  the  country,^ 

As  we  have  already  seen,  the  committee  of  detail 
had  been  instructed  to  report  qualifications  of  prop- 
erty and  citizenship  for  the  members  of  every  depart- 
ment of  the  government  But  they  found  the  subject 
so  embarrassing,  that  they  contented  themselves  with 
providing  that  the  legisdature  of  the  United  States 
should  have  authority  to  establish  such  uniform 
qualifications  for  the  members  of  each  house,  with 
regard  to  property,  as  they  might  deem  expedient^ 

^  I  have  called  the  naturalization  constitutional  provifiion,  to  admit  to 

power  A  practical  control  upon  the  the  right  of  voting  persons  of  fbr- 

States  in  the  matter  of  suffrage.  It  eign  birdi  who  are  not  naturalised 

is  indirect,  but  it  is  effectual ;  for  I  citizens  of  the  United  States, 

believe  that  no  State  has  ever  gone  '  Art  YL  Sect  2  of  the  reported 

80  &r  as,  by  express  statutory  or  draft. 
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They  introduced,  however,  into  their  draft  of  ^  Con- 
stitution, an  express  provision  that  every  member  of 
the  House  of  Bepresentatives  should  be  of  the  age 
of  twenty-five  years  at  least,  should  have  been  a  dtr 
izen  of  the  United  States  for  at  least  three  years 
before  his  election,  and  should  be,  at  the  time  of  hi^ 
election,  a  resident  in  the  State  in  which  he  might 
be  chosen.^ 

A  property  qualification  for  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Bepresentatives  was  a  thing  of  far  less 
consequence  tl^mi  ithe  &ct  of  citizenship.  Indeed, 
there  might  well; 'be  a  doubt,  whether  a  requisition 
of  this  kind  would  not  be  in  some  degree  inconsist- 
ent with  the  character  that  had  already  been  im- 
pressed upon  the  government,  by  the  compromise 
which  had  settled  the  nature  of  the  representation 
in  the  popular  branch.  It  was  to  be  a  reptesenta- 
tion  of  the  people  of  the  States ;  and  aa  soon  as  it 
was  determined  that  the  right  of  suffrage  in  each 
State  should  be  just  as  broad  as  the  legislative  au- 
thority of  the  State  might  see  fit  to  make  it,  the 
basis  of  the  representation  became  a  democracy, 
without  any  restrictions  save  those  which  the  people 
of  each  State  might  impose  upon  it  for  tiiemselves. 
If  then  the  Constitution  were  to  refrain  from  impos- 
ing on  the  electois  a  property  qualification,  for  the 
very  purpose  of  including  aU  to  whom  the  States 
might  concede  the  right  of  voting  within  their  re* 
spective  limits,  thus  excluding  the  idea  of  a  special 
representation  of  property,  it  was  certamly  not  neces- 

1  Art  lY.  Sect  2  of  the  reported  draft 
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sary  to  require  the  possession  of  property  by  the 
representatives,  or  to  clothe  the  national  legislature 
with  power  to  establish  such  a  qualification.  The 
clause  reported  by  the  committee  of  detail  for  this 
purpose  was  accordingly  left  out  of  the  Constitu- 
tion.* 

But  with  respect  to  citizenship,  as  a  requisite 
for  the  office  of  a  representative  or  a  senator,  very 
different  considerations  applied.  With  whatever 
degree  of  safety  the  States  might  be  permitted  to 
determine  who  should  vote  for  H  irepresentative  in 
the  national  legislature,  it  was  oife^ssary^that  the 
Ck>n8titution  itself  should  meet  and  decide  the  grave 
questions,  whether  persons  of  foreign  birth  should 
be  eligible  at  idl,  and  if  so,  at  what  period  after  they 
had  acquired  the  general  rights  of  citizens.  It 
seems  highly  probable,  firom  the  known  jealousies 
and  fears  that  were  entertained  of  foreign  influence, 
that  the  eligibility  to  office  would  have  been  strictly 
confined  to  natives,  but  for  a  circumstance  to  which 
allusion  has  already  been  made.  The  presence  of 
large  numbers  of  persons  of  foreign  birth,  who  had 
adopted,  and  been  adopted  by,  some  one  of  the 
States,  who  stood  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  the 
native  inhabitants,  and  some  of  whom  had  served 
the  country  of  their  adoption  with  great  distinction 
and  unsuspected  fidelity,  was  the  insuperable  obsta- 
cle to  such  a  provision.  The  objection  arising  from 
the  impolicy  of  discouraging  future  immigration  had 

1  New  Hampshire,  Maasachosetts,  and  Geoi^  alone  voted  to  retain  it 
Effiot,  V.  404. 
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its  weight;  but  it  had  not  the  dedsiTe  influence 
which  was  conceded  to  the  position  of  those  &]> 
eigners  already  in  the  couutrjr  and  already  enjoying 
the  rights  of  citizenship  under  the  laws  and  consti- 
tutions of' the  several  States.  That  men  should  be 
perpetually  ineligible  to  office  under  a  constitution 
which  they  had  assisted  in  makings  could  not  be 
said  to  be  demanded  by  the  people  of  America. 

The  subject,  therefore,  was  found  of  necessity  to 
resolve  itself  into  the  question,  what  period  of  pre- 
vious citizenship  should  be  required.  The  com^ 
mittee  of  detail  jnoposed  three  years.  Other  mem- 
bers desired  a  xriqeh  longer  period.  Hamilton,  on 
the  other  hand,  supported  by  Madison,  ];»roposed 
that  no  definite  time  should  be  established  by  the 
Constitution,  and  that  nothing  more  should  be 
required  than  citizenship  and  inhabitancy.  He 
thought  that  the  discretionary  power'  of  determin- 
ing the  rule  of  naturalisation  would  afford  the 
necessary  means  of  control  over  the  whole  subject 
But  this  plan  did  not  meet  the  assent  of  a  majority 
of  the  States,  and,  after  various  periods  had  been 
successively  rejected,  the  term  of  seven  years'  citi- 
zenship as  a  qualification  of  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  was  finally  established. 

But  was  this  qualification  to  apply  to  those  for- 
eigners who  were  then  citizens  of  the  States,  and 
who,  as  such,  would  have  the  right  to  vote  on  the 
acceptance  of  the  Constitution?  Were  they  to  be 
told  that,  although  they  could  ratify  the  Constitu* 
tion,  they  could  not  be  eligible  to  office  under  it. 
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until  they  had  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  citizenship 
for  seven  years  1  They  had.  been  invited  hither  by 
the  liberal  provisions  of  the  State  institutions ;  they 
had  been  made  citizens  by  the  laws  of  the  State 
where  they  resided;  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
gave  them  the  privileges  of  citizens  in  every  other 
State ;  and  thus  the  very  communities  by  which  this 
Conv^ation  had  been  instituted  were  said  to  have 
pledged  their  public  faith  to  these  persons,  that  they 
should  stand  upon  an  equality  with  all  other  citi- 
zens. It  is  a  proof  that  their  case  was  thought  to 
be  a  strong  one,  and  it  is  a  striking  evidence  of  the 
importance  attached  to  the  principles  involved,  that 
an  effort  was  made  to  exempt  them  from  the  oper- 
ation of  the  rule  requiring  a  citizendiip  of  seven 
years,  and  that  it  was  unsuccessful.^ 

It  is  impossible  now  to  determine  how  numerous 
this  body  of  persons  were,  in  whose  fevor  the  at- 
tempt was  made  to  establish  an  exception  to  the 
rule;  and  their  numbers  constitute  a  fact  that  is 
now  historically  important  only  in  its  bearing  upon 
a  principle  of  the  Constitution.  From  the  argu- 
ments of  those  who  sought  to  introduce  the  excep- 
tion, it  appears  that  fears  were  entertained  that  the 
retrospective  operation  of  the  rule  would  expose  the 
acceptance  of  the  Constitution  to  great  hazards ;  for 
the  States,  it  was  said,  would  be  reduced  to  the 
dilemma  of  rejecting  it,  or  of  violating  the  faith 

1  The  Constitution  of  Fenns^l-  of  citizens.  There  were  andkur 
vania  had  given  to  foreigners,  after  provisons  in  nearly  all  of  the 
two  yeutf  residence,  all  the  rights      States. 
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pledged  to  a  part  of  their  citizens.  Accordingly, 
&e  implied  obligation  of  the  States  to  secure  to 
their  citizens  of  foreign  birth  the  same  privileges 
with  natives  was  urged  with  great  force,  and  it  was 
inferred  from  the  notorious  iAducements  that  had 
been  held  out  to  foreigners  to  emigrate  to  America, 
and  to  avail  themselves  of  the  easy  privileges  of  cit- 
izenship. Whether  the  United  States  were  in  any 
way  bound  to  redeem  these  alleged  {hedges  of  the 
States,  was  a  nice,  question  of  casuistry,  that  was  a 
good  deal  debated  in  the  discussion.  But  in  truth 
there  was  no  obligation  of  public  faith  in  the  case, 
the  disregard  of  which  could  be  justly  made  a  mat- 
ter of  complaint  by  anybody.  When  the  States  had 
made  these  persons  citizens,  and  through  the  Arti* 
cles  of  Confederation  had  confetred  upon  them  the 
privileges  of  citizens  in  every  State  in  the  Union, 
they  did  not  thereby  declare  that  such  adopted  citi- 
zens should  be  immediately  eligible  to  any  or  all  of 
the  offices  under  any  new  government  which  the 
America  people  might  see  fit  to  establish  at  any 
future  time.  To  have  said  that  they  never  should 
be  eligible,  would  have  been  to  establish  a  rule  that 
would  have  excluded  some  of  the  most  eminent 
statesmen  in  the  country..  But  the  period  in  their 
citizenship  when  they  should  be  made  eligible,  was 
just  as  much  an  open  question  of  public  policy,  as 
the  period  of  life  at  which  all  native  and  all  adopted 
citizens  should  be  deemed  fit  to  exercise  the  func- 
tions of  legislcitors.  If  the  citizen  of  foreign  birth 
was  disfranchised  by  the  one  requirement,  the  native 
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citizen  was  equally  disfranchised  by  the  other,  until 
the  disability  had  ceased.  The  question  was  decided, 
therefore,  and  rightly  so,  upon  large  considerations 
of  public  policy ;  and  the  principal  reasons  that  ex- 
ercised a  controlling  influence  upon  the  decbion, 
and  caused  the  refusal  to  establish  any  exception  to 
the  rule,  afford  an  interesting  proof  of  the  national 
tone  and  spirit  that  were  intended  to  be  impressed 
upon  the  government  at  the  beginning  pf  its  history. 
It  was  quite  possible,  as  aU  were  ready  to  concede, 
that  the  time  might  arrive,  when  the  qualificatum 
of  so  extended  a  period  of  citizenship  as  seven  yean 
might  not  be  practically  very  important;  since  the 
people,^  after  having  been  long  accustomed  to  the 
duty  of  selecting  their  representatives,  would  not 
often  be  induced  to  confer  their  suffrages  upon  a 
foreigner  recently  admitted  to  the  position  of  a  citi- 
zen. The  mischiefi,  too,  that  might  be  apprehended 
from  such  appointments  would  be  far  less,  after  the 
policy  of  the  government  had  been  settled  and  the 
fundamental  legislation  necessary  to  put  the.C!onsti« 
tution  into  activity  had  been  accomplished.  But 
the  first  Congress  that  might  be  assembled  under 
the  Constitution  would  have  a  work  of  great  magn^ 
tude  and  importance  to  petform.  Indeed,  the  char- 
acter which  the  government  was  to  asstune  would 
depend  upon  the  l^^lation  of  the  few  first  years 
of  its  existence.  Its  commercial  regulations  would 
then  be  mainly  determined.  The  relations  of  the 
country  with  foreign  nations,  its  position  towards 
Europe,  its  rights  and  duties  of  neutrality,  its  power 
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to  maiBtain  a  policy  of  its  own,  wotdd  ail  then  be 
asoertained  and  settled.  Nothing,  therefore,  oonld 
be  moxe  important,  than  to  prevent  persons  having 
foreign  attachments  bom  insinnating  themsdves 
into  the  pnblic  oonncils ;  and  with  this  great  lead- 
ing object  in  view,  the  Convention  iiefused,  thongh 
by  a  mere  majority  only  of  the  States,  to  exempt 
from  the  rule  those  foreigners  who  had  been  made 
citizens  under  the  naturalization  laws  of  the  States.^ 
Thus  it  appears  that  the  Constitution  of  tiie  United 
States  discloses  certain  distinct  purposes  with  refer* 
ence  to  the  participation  of  foreigners  in  the  politi- 
cal concerns  of  the  country.  In  the  first  place,  it 
was  clearly  intended  that  there  should  be  no  real 
discouragement  to  immigration.  The  position  and 
history  of  the  cpxmtry  from  its  first  settlement,  its 
present  and  prospective  need  of  labor  and  capital, 
its  territorial  extent,  and  the  nature  of  its  free  in* 
stitutions,  were  all  inconsistent  with  any  policy 
that  would  prevent  the  redundant  population  of  £u« 
rope  from  finding  ia  it ^an  asylum.  Accordingly, 
the  emigrant  from  foreign  lands  was  placed  under 
no  perpetual  disqualifications.  The  power  of  nat- 
uralization  that  was  conferred  upon  the  general  gov* 


1  The  members  who  adyocated  nia,  Maryland^  Yitginia,  5;  the 
the  exemplioQ  were  6.  Vacm,  States  Totiog  against  it  were  New 
Mercer,  Gorham,  Madison,  and  Hampshire,  Massachnsetts,  Dela- 
Wilson ;  those  ndio  opposed  it  ware,  North  Garofina,  Soath  Car- 
were  Botledge,  Sherman,  General .  olina,  Georgia,  6.  The  qnestioo 
Fincknej,  Mason,  and  Baldwin,  elicited  a  good  deal  of  feeling,  and 
The  States  voting  for  it  were  Con-  was  debated  with  some  warmtL 
necticut,  New  Jersey,  Penns^rlvar 

TOL.  II.  S7 
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emxnent,  and  the  accompanying  circumstalices  at- 
tending its  transfer  by  the  States,  show  an  intention 
that  some  provision  sjiould  be  made  for  the  admis- 
sion of  emigrants  to  the  privileges  of  citizenship, 
and  that  in  this  respect  the  inducements  to  a  partic- 
ular residence  flbonld  be  precisely  equal'  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  States.  The  power  was  not  to 
remain  dormant,  imder  ordinary  circumstances,  al- 
though there  might  undoubtedly  be  occasions  when 
its  exercise  should  be  suspended.  The  intention 
was,  that  the  l^islature  of  the  United  States  should 
always  exercise  its  discretion  on  the  subject;  but 
the  existence  of  the  power,  and  the  reasons  for 
which  it  was  conferred,  made  it  the  duty  of  the 
legislature  to  exercise  that  discretion  accotding  to 
the  wants  of  the  country  and  the  requirem^its  of 
public  policy. 

lib  the  second  place,  it  is  equally  clear  that  the 
fi3unders  of  the  government  intended  that  there 
should  be  a  real,  as  well  as  formal,  renunciation  of 
allegiance  to  the  former  sovereign  of  the  emigrant, 
—  a  real  adoption,  in  principle  and  feeling,  of  the 
new  Country  to  which  he  had  transferred  himself,  — 
an  actual  amalgamation  of  his  interests  and  affec- 
tions veith  the  interests  and  affections  of  the  native 
population,— before  he  should  have  the  power  of 
acting  on  public  affairs.  This  is  manifest,  from  the 
discretionary  authority  given  to  C(mgress  to  vary 
the  rule  of  naturalization  from  time  to  time  as  cir- 
cumstances might  require,  —  an  authority  that  places 
the  States  under  the  necessity  of  restricting  their 
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right  of  suffrage  to  citizens,  if  they  would  avoid  the 
evils  to  themselves  of  an  indiscriminate  exeidse  of 
that  right  by  all  who  might  choose  to  claim  it  The 
period  of  citizenship,  too,  that  was  required  as  a 
qualification  for  a  seat  in  the  popular  branch  of  the 
government,  and  which  was  extended  to  nine  years 
Sm  the  office  of  senator,  was  placed  out  of  the  dis- 
cretionary power  of  change  by  the  legislature,  in 
order  that  an  additional  term,  beyond  that  required 
for  the  general  rights  of  citizenship,  might  f(»r  ever 
operate  to  exclude  the  dangers  of  foreign  predilec- 
tions  and  an  insufficient  knowledge  of  the  duties  of 
the  station. 

No  one  who  candidly  studies  the  institutions  of 
America,  and  considers  what  it  was  necessary  for 
the  founders  of  our  government  to  foresee  and  pro- 
vide for,  dan  hesitate  to  recognize  the  wisdom  and 
the  necessity  of  these  provisions.  A  country  of  vast 
extent  opened  to  a  boundless  immigration,  which  na- 
ture invited  and  which  man  could  scarcely  repel,  — 
a  country,  too,  which  must  be  governed  by  popular 
sui&age,  —  could  not  permit  its  legislative  halls  to 
be  invaded  by  foreign  influence.  The  independence 
of  the  country  would  have  been  a  vain  and  useless 
achievement,  if  it  had  not  been  followed  by  the  prac- 
tical establishment  of  the  right  of  self-government 
by  the  native  population;  and  that  right  could  be 
secured  for  thm  posterity  only  by  requiring  that  for- 
eigners, who  claimed  to  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the 
people  of  the  country,  should  be  first  amalgamated 
in  spirit  and  interest  with  the  masis  of  the  nation. 
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No  other  changes  rrere  made  in  the  proposed 
qualifications  for  the  representatives,  excepting  to 
require  that  the  person  elected  should  be  an  inhab* 
ilani  of  the  State  for  w)iich  he  might  be  chosen,  at 
the  time  of  election,  instead  of  being  a  resident 
This  chainge  of  phraseology  was  adopted  to  avoid 
ambiguity;  the  object  of  the  provision  being  simply 
to  make  the  representation  of  the  State  a  real  one. 

The  Convention,  as  we  have  seen,  had  settled  the 
rule  for  computing  the  number  of  inhabitants  of  a 
State,  for  the  purposes  of  representation,  and  had 
made  it  the  same  with  that  for  apportioning  direct 
taxes  among  the  States.^  The  committee  of  detail 
provided  that  there  should  be  one  representative  for 
every  forty  thousand  inhabitants,  when  Congz^ess 
should  find  it  necessary  to  make  a  new  apportion* 
tnent  of  representatives;  a  ratio  that  had  iK)t  been 
previously  sanctioned  by  a  direct  vote  of  the  Con« 
vention,  but  which  had  been  recommended  by  the 
committee  of  compromise,  at  the  time  when  the 
nature  of  the  lepxesentation  in  both  houses  was  ad- 
justed.^ This  ratio  was  now  adopted  in  the  article 
relating  to  the  House  of  Bepresentatives;  but  not 
before  an  effort  was  made  to  exclude  the  slaves  fin>m 
the  enumeration.^  The  renewed  discussion  of  tUs 
exciting  topic  probably  withdiew  the  attention  of 
members  fix)m  the  consideration  of  the.  numbers  of 
the  repres^itatives,  and  nothing  more  was  done,  at 
the  time  we  are  now  examining,  than  to  make  a 

1  ArUej  Chap.  VII.  3  See  post,  as  to  tlie  compromiM 

3  See  arUey  Chaip.  VHE.  on  tfab  sabject 
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provision  that  the  nnmber  ahotild  not  exceed  one 
for  every  forty  thondand  inhabitants.  But  at  a  sub* 
sequent  stage  of  the  proceeedings,^  before  the  Con- 
stitution was  sent  to  the  committee  of  revision,  Wil* 
son,  Madison,  and  Hamilton  endeavored  to  procure 
a  reconsideration  of  this  clause,  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  more  numerous  representation  of  the 
people.  Hamilton,  who  had  always  and  earnestly 
advocated  the  introduction  of  a  strong  democratic 
element  into  the  Constitution,  although  he  desired 
an  equally  strong  check  to  that  element  in  the  con- 
struction  of  the  Senate,  is  represented  to  have  ex- 
pressed himself  with  great  emphasis  and  anxiety 
respecting  the  representation  in  the  poptdar  branch. 
He  avowed  himself,  says  Mr,  Madison,  a  friend  to 
vigorous  government,  but  at  the  same  time  he  held 
it  to  be  essential  that  the  popular  branch  of  it  should 
rest  on  a  broad  foundation.  He  was  seriously  of 
opinion,  that  the  House  of  Representatives  was  on 
so  narrow  a  scale  as  to  be  really  dangerous,  and  to 
warrant  a  jealousy  in  the  people  for  their  liberties.* 
But  the  motion  to  reconsider  was  lost,^  and  it  was 
not  until  the  Constitution  had  been  engrossed,  and 
was  about*to  be  signed,  that  an  alteration  was  agreed 
to,  at  the  suggestion  of  Washington.  ^  This  was  the 
only  occasion  on  which  he  appears  to  have  expressed 
an  opinion  upon  any  question  depending  in  the  Con- 
vention. With  the  habitual  delicacy  and  leseiveof 
his  character,  he  had  confined  himself  strictly  to  the 

1  September  8.  '  By  a  nugoritf  of  one  State. 

«  EUiot,  V.  530.  Ibid. 
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duties  of  a  presiding  office^C)  throughout  the  proceed- 
ings. But  now,  as  the  Constitution  was  likely  to 
go  forth  with  a  feature  that  would  expose  it  to 
a  serious  objection,  he  ielt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  in* 
terposei  But  it  was  done  with  great  gentien^ss. 
As  he  was  about  to  put  the  question,  he  said  that 
he  could  not  forbear  expressing  his  wish  that  the 
proposed  alteration  might  take  place.  The  small- 
ness  of  the  proportion  of  representatives  had  been 
considered  by  many  members,  and  was  regarded  by 
him,  as  an  insufficient  security  for  the  rights  aad 
interests  of  the  people.  Late  as  the  moment  was, 
it  would  give  him  much  satisfaction  to  see  an  amend- 
ment of  this  part  of  the  plan  adopted.  The  intima- 
tion was  enoiigh ;  no  further  opposition  was  offered, 
and  the  ratio  was  changed  to  one  representative  for 
thirty  thousand  inhabitaats.^ 

It  is  now  necessary  to  trace  the  origin  of  a  pecu- 
liar  power  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  that  is 
intimately  connected  with  the  practical  compromises 
on  which  the  government  was  founded,  although 
the  circumstances  and  reasons  of  its  introduction 
into  the  Constitution  are  not  generally  understood 
I  refer  to  the  exclusive  power  of  originating  what 
are  sometimes*  called  "  money  bills.^'  In  making 
this  provision,  the  framers  of  our  government  are 
commoiily  supposed  to  have  been  guided  wholly  by 
the   example  of  the  British  constitution,  upon  an 

1  That  is  to  say,  Congress  were  habitants,  bat  not  to  exceed  that 
authorized  to  apportion  one  rep-  number.  Constitution,  Art  I.  $  2. 
lesentative  to  thirty  thousand  in- 
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assumed  analogy  between  the  relations  of  the  re- 
spective houses  in  the  two  countries  to  the  people 
and  t6  each  other.  This  view  of  the  subject  is 
not  wholly  correct. 

At  an  early  period  in  the  deliberations,  when  the 
outline  of  the  Constitution  was  prepared  in  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole,  a  proposition  was  brought  for- 
ward to  restrain  the  Senate  from  originating  money 
bills,  upon  the  ground  that  the  House  woidd  be  the 
body  in  which  the  people  would  be  the  most  directiy 
represented,  and  ix^  order  to  give  effect  to  the  maxim 
which  declares  that  the  people  should  hold  the 
purse-strings.  The  suggestion  was  immediately  en- 
countered by  a  general  denial  of  all  analogy  between 
the  English  House  Qf  Lords  and  the  body  proposed 
to  be  established  as  the  American  Senate.  In  truth, 
as  the  construction  of  the  Senate  then  stood  in  the 
resolutions  agreed  to  in  the  committee  of  the  whole, 
the  supposed  reason,  for  the  restriction  in  England 
would  have  been  inapplicable;  for  it  had  been  voted 
that  the  representation  in  the  Senate  should  be  upon 
the  same  proportionate  rule  as  that  of  the  House, 
although  the  members  of  the  former  were  to  be 
chosen  by  the  legislatures,  and  the  members  of  the 
latter  by  the  people,  of  the  States.  It  was  rightly 
said,  therefore,  at  this  time,  that  the  Senate  would 
represent  the  people  as  well  as  the  House;  and  that 
if  the  reason  in  England  for  confining  the  power  to 
originate  money  bills  to  the  House  of  Commons  was 
that  they  were  the  immediate  representatives  of  the 
people,  the  reason  had  no  application  to  the  two 
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branchefi  proposed  for  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.^  It  was  however  admitted,  that,  if  the  rep 
resentation  in  the  Senate  should. not  finally  be  made 
a  proportionate  representation  of  the  people  of  the 
sereral  States,  there  might  be  a  cause  for  introduc- 
ing this  restriction.^  This  intimation  referred  to  a 
iteason  that  subsequently  became  very  prominent 
But  when  first  proposed,  the  restriction  was  rejected 
in  the  committee  by  a  vote  of  seven  States  against 
three;  there  being  nothing  involved  in  the  ques- 
tion at  that  time  excepting  the  theoretical  merits  of 
such  a  distinction  between  the  powers  of  the  two 
houses.^ 

But  other  considerations  afterwards  arose.  When 
the  final  struggle  came  on  between  the  larger  and 
the  smaller  States,  upon  the  character  of  the  repre* 


I  X<et  the  reader  consolt  Mr. 
Hallam's  acute  and  learned  di9Cii»- 
rioB  of  thiB  exclusive  privilege  of 
the  Houae  of  Common3|  (Conat 
Hist,  nL  87  -46,)  and  he  will  prob- 
ably be  satisfied,  that,  whatever  the« 
oretical  reasona  different  writers* 
may  have  assigned  for  it,  its  origin 
is  so  obscure,  and  its  precise  limits 
and  purposes,  deduced  from  the 
precedents,  are  so  uncertain,  that 
it  can  now  be  said  to  rest  on  no 
positive  principles.  Its  basis  Is 
custom ;  which,  having  no  definite 
beginning,  is  now  necessarily  im- 
memorial. It  would  not  be  quite 
safe,  therefore,  to  reason  upon  the 
well-defined  provision  of  our  Con- 
stitution, as  if  there  were  a  close 
analogy  between  the  situation  of 


the  two  houses  of  Ck^ngress  and 
the  two*  branches  of  the  British 
legislature.  The  English  example 
certainly  had  an  influence,  in  sug- 
gesting the  {dan  of  such  a  restric- 
tion ;  but  care  must  be  taken  not 
to  overtook  the  peculiar  arrange- 
ments which  made  it  so  highly  ex- 
pedient, that  it  may  be  said  to  have 
been  a  necessity,  even  if  there  had 
been  no  British  example. 

»  C.  Rnckney.  ElUot,  V.  189. 
June  18. 

3  On  the  question  for  restraining 
the  Senate  from  originating  money 
bills,  New  York,  Delaware*  Vir- 
ginia, ay,  3;  MasiachusettB,  Con- 
necticut, New  Jersey^  Maryland, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  nOy  7.    Ibid. 
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sentatiou  in  the  two  branches,  the  plan  of  restrictmg 
the  origin  of  money  bills  to  the  House  of  Sepresent- 
atives  presented  itself  in  a  new  aspect  The  larger 
States  were  required  to  concede  an  equality  of  rep- 
resentation in  l^e  Senate ;  and  it  was  supposed, 
therefore,  that  they  would  desire  to  increase  tiie 
relative  power  of  the  branch  in  which  they  would 
have  the  greatest  numerical  strength.  The  five 
States  of  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  Yii^^inia, 
North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina  had  steadily 
resisted  the  equality  of  votes  in  the  Senate.  When 
it  was  at  length  found  that  the  States  were  equally 
divided  on  this  question,  and  it  became  necessary 
to  appoint  the  first  committee  of  compromisie,  the 
smaller  States  tendered  to  the  five  larger  ones  the 
occlusive  money  power  of  the  House,  as  a  compen- 
sation  for  the  sacrifice  required  of  them.  It  was  so 
reported  by  the  committee  of  compromise;  and  al- 
though it  met  with  resistance  in  the  Convention, 
and  was  denied  to  be  a  concession  of  any  importance 
to  the  larger  States,  it  was  retained  in  the  reprat,^ 
and  thus  formed  a  special  feature  of  the  resolutions 
sent  to  the  committee  of  detail.  But  those  resolu- 
tions had  also  established  the  equality  of  represen- 
tation in  the  Senate,  and  the  whole  compromise, 
with  its  several  features,  had  therefore  been  once 
fully  ascertamed  and  settled.  A  strong  opposition, 
nevertheless,  continued  to  be  made  to  the  exclusive 
money  power  of  the  House,  by  those  who  disap- 
proved of  it  on  its  merits ;  and  when  the  article  by 

1  Elliot,  y.  285.    Ante,  CSiap.  VHI. 
toIh  II.  88 
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whick  it^as  given  in  the  reported  draft  prepared 
by  the  committee  of  detail  was  reached,  it  was 
stricken  out  by  a  very  large  vote  of  the  States.^  In 
this  vote  there  was  a  concurrence  of  very  opposite 
purposes  on  the  part  of  the  different  States  compos- 
mg  the  majority.  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Mary- 
land, for  example,  feeling  secure  of  their  equality 
in  the  Senate,  were  not  unwilling  to  allow  theoret- 
ical objections  to  prevail,  against  the  restriction  of 
money  bills  to  the  branch  in  which  they  would  ne- 
cessarily be  outniunbered.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
of  the  delegates  of  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  South 
Carolina,  still  unwilling  to  acquiesce  in  the  equality 
of  representation  in  the  Senate,  may  have,  hoped  to 
unhinge  the  whole  compromise.  There  was  still  a 
third  party  among  the  members,  wha  insisted  on 
maintaining  the  compromise  in  all  its  int^[rity,  and 
who  considered  that  the  nature  of  the  represention 
in  the  Senate,  conceded  to  the  wishes  of  the  smaller 
States,  rendered  it  eminently  fit  that  the  House 
alone  should  have  the  exdusive  power  to  originate 
money  bills."    . 

This  party  finally  prevailed.  -  They  rested  their 

^  August  8.    For  striking  out,  memben,    to  show  tlte  pmposei 

New  Jersey,  Pennsjivania,  Dela-  whicli    they    entertained.       The 

irare,  Maryland,  Virginia,  South  reader,  who  deares  to  test  tlie  ac- 

Carolina,  Geox^a,   o^,   7  ;    New  curacy  of  ray  inferences  in  any  of 

Hampshire,    Massachusetts,    Con-  these  descriptions,  must  study  the 

necticut,  North  Can^na,  n^),  4.  debates,  and  compare,  as  I  have 

s  Pr.  Franklin,  Maaon,  William-  done,  the  different  jkase^  which 

son,  and  Banddph     (Elliot,  V.  the  subject  assumed  from  time  to 

395-897.)    It  would  be  endless  time, 
to  cite  the  observations  of  different 
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first  efforts  chiefly  upon  the  &ct  that  the  Senate 
was  to  represent  the  States  in  their  political  charac- 
ter. Although  it  might  he  proper  to  give  such  a 
hody  a  negative  upon  the  appropriations  to  he  made 
hy  the  lepresentativea  of  the  people,  it  was  not 
proper  that  it  should  tax  the  people*  They  first 
procured  a  reconsideration  of  the  vote  which  had 
stricken  out  this  part  of  the  compromise.  They 
then  proposed,  in  order  to  avoid  an  alleged  ambir 
guity,  that  bills  for  raising  money  for  the  purpose 
of  revenue^  or  appropriating  money,  should  originate 
in  the  House,  and  should  not  be  so  amended  or  al- 
tered in  the  Senate  as  to  increase  or  diminish  the 
sum  to  be  raised,  or  change  the  mode  of  levying  it, 
or  the  object  pf  its  appropriation.^  An  earnest  and 
somewhat  excited  debate  followed  this  proposition, 
but  it  was  lost.^ 

In  a  day  or  two,  however,  another  effort  was 
made,  conceding  to  the  Senate  the  power  to  amend, 
as  in  other  cases,  but  confining  the  right  to  the 
House  of  originating  bills  for  raising  money  for  the 
purpose ;  of  revi^ue,  or  for  appropriating  the  same, 
and  for  fixing  the  salaries  of  officers  of  the  govern- 
ment.^ 

This  new  proposition  was  postponed  for  a  long 
time,  until  it  became  necessary  to  refer  several  top** 
ics  not  finally  acted  upon  to  a  committee  of  one 

1  Moved  hy  Randolpb^  August  fiyrwaid  as  an  amendment  to  the 

13     Elliot,  y.  414.  article  (Art.  VI.  §  12)  vUch  was 

s  Ibid.  420  to  define  the  poiren  of  the  two 

3  Moved  hy  Mr.  Strong,  August  houses. 
15.    Ibid.  427.    This  was  brought 
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member  from  each  State.^  Among  these  subjects 
there  was  one  that  gave  rise  to  ptotracted  conflicts 
of  opinion,  which  will  be  examined  hereafter.  It 
related  to  the  mode  of  choosing  the  executive.  In 
the  plan  reported  by  the  committee  of  detail,  pursu- 
ant to  the  instructions  of  the  Convention,  the  exec* 
utive  was  to  be  chos^i  by  the  national  legislature, 
for  a  period  of  seven  years,  and  was  to  be  ineligible 
a  second  time.  Great  efforts  were  subsequently 
made  to  change  both  the  mode  of  appointment  and 
the  tenure  of  the  office,  and  the  whole  subject  was 
finally  referred  with  others  to  a  committee.  In  this 
committee,  a  new  compromise)  which  has  attracted 
but  little  attention,  embraced  the  loUg'K^ontested 
point  concerning  the  origin  of  money  bills.  In 
this  compromise,  as  in  so  many  of  the  others  on 
which  the  Constitution  was  founded,  two  influences 
are  to  be  traced.  There  were  in  the  first  place 
what  may  be  called  the  merits  of  a  proposition, 
without  regard  to  its  bearing  on  the  interests  of 
particular  States;  and  in  the  second  place  there 
were  the  local  or  State  interests,  which  entered  into 
the  treatmient  of  every  question  by  which  they  could 
be  affected.  In  studying  the  compromises  of  the 
Constitution,  it  is  constantly  necessary  to  observe, 
how  the  arrangement  finally  made  was  arrived  at 
by  the  concurrence  of  votes  given  from  these  various 
motives. 

It  was  now  proposed  in  the  new  committee,  that 
the  executive  should  be  chosen  by  electors,  appointed 

1  August  81.    Elliot,  V.  503. 
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by  each  State  in  such  manner  as  its  legidatuie  might 
direct,  each  State  to  have  a  number  of  electors  equal 
to  the  whole  number  of  its  senators  and  representar 
tives  in  Ciongiess ;  that  the  person  having  the  gieat- 
est  number  of  votes,  proyided  it  were  a  majority  of 
the  electors,  should  be  declared  elected ;  that  if  tha:e 
should  be  more  than  one  having  such  a  majority; 
the  Semite  should  immediately  choose  one  of  them  j 
by  baUot;  and  that  if  no  peiison  had  a  majority,  the 
Senate  should  immediately  choose  by  ballot  fiom 
the  five  highest  candidates  on  the  .list  returned  by 
the  electors.  This  plan  of  vesting  the  election  in 
the  Senate^  in  case  there  should  be  no  choice  by  the 
dectors,  was  eagerly  embraced  by^  the  smaller  States, 
because  it  was  calculated  to  restore  to  them  the 
equilibrium  which  they  would  lose  in  the  primary 
election,  by  the  preponderance  of  votes  held  by*  the 
larger  States.  At  the  same  time,  it  gave  to  the 
larger  States  great  influence  in  bringing  forward  the 
candidates,  from  whom  the  ultimate  choice  must  be 
made,  when  no  choice  had  been  effected  by  the 
electors;  and  it  put  it  in  their  power,  by  a combi« 
nation  of  their  interests  against  those  of  the  smaller 
States,  to  choose  their  candidate  at  the  first  election. 
To  this  great  influence,  many  members  &om  the 
larger  States  desired,  naturally,  to  add  the  privilege 
of  confining  the  origin  of  revenue  bills  to  the  House 
of  Bepresentatiyes.  They  found  in  the.  committee 
some  members  from  the  smaller  States  willing  to 
concede  this  privilege,  as  the  price  of  an  ultimate 
election  of  the  executive  by  the  Senate^  and  of  other 
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arrangements  which  tended  to  elevate  the  tone  of 
the  government,  hy  increasmg  the  power  and  influ* 
enoe  of  the  Senate.  They  found  others  also  who 
approved  of  it  upon  principle.  The  compromise 
was  accordingly  effected  in  the  committee,  and  in 
this  attitude  the  question  concerning  revenue  bills 
again  came  before  the  Convention.* 

But  there,  a  scheme  that  seemed  likely  to  elevate 
the  Senate  into  a  powerfiil  oligarchy,  and  that  would 
certaiAly  put  it  in  the  power  of  seven  States,  not 
containing  a  third  of  the  people,  to  elect  the  exec- 
utive, when  there  fiuled  to  be  a  choice  by  the  elec- 
tors, met  with  strenuous  resistance.  For  thete  and 
other  reasons,  not  necessary  to  be  recounted  here, 
the  ultimate  choice  of  the  executive  was  transferred 
from  the  Senate  to  the  House  of  Representatives.' 
This  change,  if  coupled  with  the  concession  of  reve^ 
nue  bills  to  the  House, 'without  the  right  to  amend 
in  the  Senate,  would  have  thrown  a  large  balance  of 
power  into  the  former  assembly;  and  in  order  to 
prevent  this  inequality,  a  provision  was  made,  in  the 
words  used  in  the  Constitution  of  Massachusetts,  that 
the  Senate  might  propose  or  concur  with  amend- 
ments, as  on  other  bills.  With  this  addition,  the 
restriction  of  the  origin  of  bills  for  raising  revenue 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  finally  passed,  with 
but  two  dissentient  votes.^ 

1  ElKot,  V.  506,  51t),  511,  514/.        «  Ibid.  519. 
The  piiyflege,  as  it  came  fieom  this         '  Xhe  histoiy  of  tliis  provifioii 

committee,  waft  confined  to  "  bilk  shows  clearlj  that  a  bill  for  i^pio- 

for  raising  revenue ";  and  these  priating  money  m&y  originate  in 

wete  made  Inbject  to  *' alterations  the  Senate, 
and  amendments  hy  the  Senate." 
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The  qualifications  of  the  Senators  had  been  made 
superior  in  some  respects  to  those  of  the  members 
of  the  House  of  Sepresentatives,  on  account  of  the 
peculiar  duties  which  it  was  intended  they  should 
discharge,  and  the  length  of  their  term  of  office. 
They  were  to  be  of  the  age  of  thirty  ^ears ;  to  be 
inhabitants  of  the  States  for  which  they  might  be 
chosen;  and  in  the  report  of  the  committee  of  detail 
the  period  of  four  years*  citizenship  was  made  one  of 
the  requirements.  'But  so  great  was  the  jealousy  of 
foreign  influence^  aud  so  important  was  the  position 
of  a  senator  likely  to  become,  that,  when  this  partic- 
ular qualification  came  to  be  considered,  it  was  found 
to  be  altogether  impossible  to  make  so  short  a  period 
of  citizenship  acceptable  to  a  majority.  According 
to  the  plan  then  contemplated,  ^e  Senate  was  to  be 
a  body  of  great  pow^«  Its  legislative  duties  were 
to  form  but  a  part  of  its  functions.  It  was  to  have 
the  making  of  treaties,  and  the  appointment  of  am- 
bassadors and  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  without 
the  concurrent  action  of  any  other  department  of 
the  government.  In  addition  to  these  special  pow- 
ers, it  was  to  have  a  concurrttit  vote  with  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  the  election  of  the  executive. 
It  was  also  to  exercise  the  judicial  fVmction  of  hear- 
ing and  determining  questions  of  boimdary  between 
the  States. 

This  formidable  array  of  powers,  which  were  sub- 
sequently much  modified  or  entirely  taken  away, 
but  which  no  one  could  then  be  sttre  would  not  be 
retained  as  they  had  been  proposed,  rendered  it 
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necessary  to  guard  the  Senate  Triih  peculiar  care. 
A  very  animated  discussion,,  in  which,  the  same  rea- 
sons were  urged  on  both  sides  which  had  entered 
into  the  debate  on  the  qualificationis  of  the  representa- 
tives, enforced  by  the  peculiar  dangers  to  which  the 
Senate  might  be  exposed,  at  length  resulted  in  a  vote 
establishing  the  period  of  nine  years'  citizenship  as 
a  qualification  for  the  office  of  a  senator.^ 

The  origin  of  the  number  of  senators  and  of  the 
method  of  voting  forms  an  interesting  and  important 
topic,  to  which  our  inquiries  should  now  be  directed. 
We  have  already  seen  thqj;,  in  the  formation  of  the 
Virginia  plan  of  government,  as  it  was  digested  in 
the  committee  of  the  whole,  thie  purpose  was  aiter- 
tained,  and  was  once  sanctioned  by  a  bare  majority 
of  the  States,  of  giviag  to  both  branches  of  the  legi»* 
lature  a  proportional  representation  of  the  respective 
populations  of  the  States;  and  that  the  sole  differ** 
ence  between  the  two  chambers  then  contemplated 
was  to  be  in  the  mode  of  election.  But  in  the  ac- 
tual situation  of  the  different  members  of,  the  confed- 
eracy, it  was  a  necessary  consequeiice  of  such  a 
representation^  that  the  Senate  would  be  made  by 
it  inconveniently  large,  whether  the  members  were 
to  be  elected  by  the  legislatures,  the  executives,  or 
the  people  of  the  States.  It  would,  in  fact,  have 
made  the  first  Senate  to  consist  of  eighty  or  a  hun- 
dred persons,  in  order  to  have  entitied  the  State  of 

^  Augnst  9.  Elliot,  V.  S98  -  401.     the  negative,  and  tHe  Yote  of  Nordi 
Manachusetts,  Connecticut,  Fenn-      Carolina  was  divided, 
sylvania,  and  Maryland  voted  in 
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Delaware  to  a  single  member.  This  inoonTemence 
was  pointed  out  at  an  early  period,  by  Bufbs  King;  ^ 
but  it  did  not  prevent  the  adoption  of  this  mode  of 
representation.  On  the  one  side  of  that  long  con- 
tested question  were  t^ose  who  desired  to  found 
the  whole  system  of  representation,  as  between  the 
Btates,  upon  their  relatiTe  numbers  of  inhabitants. 
On  the  other  side  were  those,  who  insisted  upon  an 
absolute  equality  between  the  States.  But  among 
the  former  there  was  a  great  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  best  mode  of  chck>sing  the  senators,  «-r 
whether  tiiey  should  be  elected  by  the  people  in  di»> 
tricts,  by  the  legislatures  or  the  executives  of  the 
States,  or  by  the  other  branch  of  the  national  legi»-^ 
lature.  So  strongly,  however,  were  some  of  the 
members  even  from  the  most  populous  States  im- 
pressed with  the  necessity  of  preservmg  the  State 
governments  in  some  connection  with  the  national 
system,  that,  while  they  insisted  on  a  {Nroportional 
representation  in  the  Senate,  they  were  ready  to  con- 
cede to  the  State  legislatures  the  choice  of  its  mem- 
bers, leaving  the  difficulty  arising  from  the  magn^ 
tude  of  the  body  to  be  encountered  as  it  might  be.* 
The  delegates  of  the  smaller  States  accepted  this 
concession,  in  the  behef  that  the  impracticability  of 
constructing  a  convenient  Senate  in  this  mc;de  would 
compel  an  abandonment  of  the  principle  of  unequal 
repres^tation,  and  would  require  the  substitution 
of  the  equality  for  which  tiiey  contended. 
In  this  expectation  they  were  not  disappointed; 

iMa^Sl.    £Ui<»t,y.  183.  >  DickinAm,  Geny,  Mason. 
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for  when  the  system  framed  in  the  committee  came 
tmder  revision  in  the  Convention,  and  the  severe 
and  protracted  contest  ended  at  last  in  the  compro- 
mise described  in  a  previons  chapter,  the  States  were 
not  only  permitted  to  cho<ye  the  members  of  the 
Senate,  bnt  they  were  admitted  to  an  equality  of 
representation  in  that  branch,  and  the  subject  was 
freed  from  the  embarrassment  arising  from  the  num- 
bers that  must  have  been  introduced  into  it  by  the 
opposite  plan.  From  this  point,  the  sole  questions 
that  required  to  be  determined  related  to  the  num- 
ber of  members  to  be  assigned  to  each  jState»  and 
the  method  of  voting.  The  first  was  a  question  of 
expediency  only;  the  last  was  a  qu6sti<m  both  of 
expediency  and  of  principle. 

The  constant  aim  of  the  States,  which  had  from 
the  first  opposed  a  radical  change  in  the  structure 
of  the  government,  was  to  frame  the  legislature  as 
nearly  as  possible  upon  the  model  of  the  Congress 
of  the  Confederation.  In  that  assembly,  each  State 
was  allowed  not  more  than  seven,  and  not  less  than 
two  members ;  but  in  practice,  the  delegations  of  the 
States  perpetually  varied  between  these  two  num- 
bers, or  fell  below  thp  lowest,  and  in  the  latter  case 
the  State  v^as  not  considered  as  represented.  The 
method  of  voting,  however,  rendered  it  unimportant 
how  many  members  were  present  from  a  State,  prc^ 
vided  they  were  enough  to  cast  the  vote  of  the  State 
at  all ;  for  all  questions  were  decided  by  the  votes  of 
a  majority  of  the  States,  and  not  of  a  majority  of  the 
members  voting.    I  have  akeady  had  occasion  more 
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than  Dnoe  to  notice  the  fiEust,'-«^aiid  it  is  oneof  no  in» 
considerable  importance,  —  that  the  first  Continental 
Congress,  assembled  in  1774,  adopted  the  planof  giv* 
ing  to  each  Colony  one  vote,  because  it  was  impossible 
to  ascertain  the  relative  knpoitance  of  the  different 
Colonies.  Th^  record  that  was  then  made  of  this 
reason  for  a  method  of  voting  that  would  have  been 
otherwise  essentially  tmjust,  shows  quite  dearly  that 
a  purpose  was  then  entertained  of  adopting  some 
other  method  at  a  future  time.  But  when  the  Ar- 
ticles of  Cooofederation  were  framed,  in  1781,  it  ap- 
pears as  dearly  from  the  discussions  in  Congress, 
not  only  that  the  same  difficulty  of  obtaining  the 
infiirmaticm  necessary  for  a  different  system  contin- 
ued, but  that  some  of  iiie  States  were  absolutdy 
unwilling  to  enter  the  Confederation  upon  any  other 
terms  than  a  full  federal  equality.  In  this  way  the 
practice  of  voting  by  States  in  Congress  was  perpet- 
uated down  to  the  year  1787.  It  had  come. to  be 
regarded  by  Bdme  of  the  smaller  States,  notwithstand- 
ing the  injustice  and  inconvenience  which  it  con- 
stantly produced,  as  a  kind  of  birthrigbit ;  and  when 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  came  to  be  framed, 
and  an  equality  of  representation  in  it  was  conceded, 
some  of  the  members  of  those  States  still  considered 
it  necessary  to  preserve  this  method  of  voting,  in 
order  to  complete  the  idea  of  State  representation, 
and  to  enable  the  States  to  protect  their  individual 
rights.^    But  it  is  obvious  that,  lor  this  purpose,  the 

^  Sheniian,Liitlier.]dbirtiiiy£I]»-     moved  hy  EDsworth,  July  %  to 
irorth.    On  the  naked  propoaitiott,     allow  eaieh  State  one  "vote  in  Iba 
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question  had  lost  its  leal  importaoee,  when  an  equal 
number  of  Senators  was  assigned  to  eadi  State; 
since,  upon  every  measure  that  can  toudi  the  sepa- 
rate rights  and  interests  of  a  State,  the  unanimity 
which  is  cartaut  to  prevail  among  its  representatives 
makes  the  vote  of  the  State  .as.  ^cient  as  it  could 
be  if  it  were  required  to  be  cast  as  a  unit>  while  the 
chances  for  its  protection  are  increased  by  the  oppor- 
tunity of  gaining  single  votes  from  the  delegations 
of  other  States.  . 

These  and  shnilar  considerations  idtimately  led  a 
large  majority  of  the  Statesto  prefer  a  union  of  the 
plan  of  an  equal  number  of  senators  from  each  State 
with  that  which  would  allow  them  to  votejp^  a^ 
ita}  The  number  of  two  was  adopted  as  the  most 
convenient,  under  all  the  circumstances,  because 
most  likely  to  imite  the  despatch  of  business  with 
the  constant  presence  of  an  equal  numba  from 
every  State. 

With  this  peculiar  character,  the  outline  of  the 
institution  went  to  the  committee  of  detaiL  On  the 
consideration  of  their  report,  these  provisions,  as  we 
have  seen,  beomie  complicated  with  the  restriction 
of  ^ money  bills"  to  the  House  of  Repres^itatives, 
and  the  choice  of  the  executive.  The  mode  in 
which  those  controversies  were  finally  settled  being 
dsewhere  atated,  it  only  remains  here  to  record  the 

Sdnata,  ConnMticat,  Kervr  Yotkr  Sooth  Carolioa,  no,  5 ;    Geoi^ 

New  Jeneji  Delaware,  Maryland,  divided. 

oy,  0;    MunnchuwHU,     PemiSTi-'         ^Minylaiid  dbne  voted  against 

vania,  Vusinia,  HaA   Caraliiu^.  \L 
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&ct  that  the  particular  nature  and  form'  of  the  rep- 
resentation in  the  S^iate  was  generally  acquiesced 
in,  when  its  relations  to  the  other  branches  of  the 
government  had  been  deitermined. 

The  diflerence  of  origin  of  the  two  branches  of 
the  l^slature  made  it  necessary  to  provide  for  dif* 
ferent  modes  of  supplying  the  vacancies  that  might 
occur  in  thetn.  The  obvious  way  of  effecting  this 
in  the  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  a  repre- 
sentative was  to  order  a  new  election  by  the  people, 
who  can  readily  assemble  for  such  a  purpose;  and 
the  duty  of  ordering  such  elections  was  imposed  on 
the  executives  of  the  States,  because  those  func- 
tionaries would  be  best  informed  as  to  the  conven- 
i^ice  of  their  meeting.  But  the  State  legislatures, 
to  whom  the  choice  of  senators  was  to  be  confided, 
would  be  in  session  for  only  a  part  of  the  year;  and 
to  summon  them  for  the  special  purpose  of  filling 
a  vacancy  in  the  Senate  might  occasion  great  incon- 
venience. The  committee  of  detail,  therefore,  pro- 
vided that  vacancies  in  the  Senate  might  be  supplied 
by  the  executive  of  the  State  until  the  next  meeting 
of  its  legislature. 

It  is  now  time  to  tUm  to  the  examination  of  that 
great  scheme  of  separate  and  concurrent  powers, 
which  it  had  been  proposed  to  confer  upon  the  Sen- 
ate, and  the  su^estion  of  which  influenced  to  a 
great  degree  the  qualifications  of  the  members,  their 
term  of  office,  and  indeed  the  entire  construction  of 
this  branch  of  the  legislature.  The  primary  pup. 
pose  of  a  Senate  was  that  of  a  second  I^fishtive 
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^^hamber,  having  equal  iauthority  in  all  acts  of  l^ia- 
lation  with  Ihe  first,  the  action  of  both  being  neces- 
sary to  the  passage  of  a  law.  As  the  formation  of 
the  Constitution  proceeded,  from  the  single  idea  of 
such  a  second  chamber,  without  any  special  diarac- 
ter  of  representation  to  distinguish  it  from  the  'first,/ 
up  to  the  plan  of  an  equal  representation  of  the 
States,  there  was  a  strong  disposition  manifested  to 
accumulate  power  in  the  body  for  which  this  pecu- 
liar character  had  been  gained.  It  had  been  made 
the  depositary  of  a  direct  and  equal  State  influence; 
and  this  feature  of  Ae  system  had  become  fixed  and 
irrevocable  before  Ihe  powers  of  the  other  depart- 
ments, or  their  origin  or  relations,  had  been  finally 
settled.  The  consequence  was,  that  for  a  time, 
wherever  jealousy  was  felt  with  regard  to  the  exec- 
utive or  the  judiciary, — wherever  there  was  a  doubt 
about  confiding  in  the  direct  action  of  the  peofde,  — 
wherever  a  chasm  presented  itself,  and  the  right 
mode  of  filling  it  did  not  occur, —there  was  a  ten* 
dency  to  resort  to  thd  Senate. 

Thus,  when  the  committee  of  detail  were  charged 
with  the  duty  of  preparing  the  Constitution  accord- 
ing to  the  resolutions  agreed  upon  in  the  Conven- 
tion, the  Senate  had  not  only  been .  made  a  legislar 
tive  body,  with  authority  co-ordinate  to.  that  of  the 
House,  but  it  had  received  the  separate  power  of 
appointing  the  judges,  and  the  power  to  give  a  sep- 
arate vote  in  the  electiou  of  the  executive.  The 
power  to  make  war  and  treaties,  the  appointment  of 
ambassadors,  and  the  trial  of  impeachm^its,  had  not 
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been  distinctlj  giYcn  to  any  department;  but  the 
general  intention  to  be  infeixed  from  the  lesolntiona 
was,  that  diese  matters  should  be  vested  in  one  oir 
both  of  the  two  branches  of  the  legislatore.  To  the 
executive,  the  duty  had  been  assigned,  which  the 
name  of  the  office  implies,  of  executing  the  laws;  to  * 
which  had  been  added  a  revisionary  dieck  upon 
l^islation,  and  the  appointment  to  offices  in  cases 
not  otherwise  provided  for.  The  judicial  power  had 
been  described  in  general  and  comprehensive  terms, 
which  required  a  particplar  enumeration  of  the  cases 
embraced  by  the  principles  laid  down;  but  it  had 
not  been  distinctly  foreseen,  that  one  of  the  cases  to 
which  those  principles  must  lead  would  be  an  al- 
leged conflict  between  an  act  of  l^;islation  and  the 
fundamental  law  of  the  Constitution.  The  system 
thus  marked  out  was  carried  into  detail  by  the  com- 
mittee, by  vesting  in  the  Senate  the  power  to  make 
treaties,  to  appoint  ambassadors  and  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  to  adjudicate  questions  of  boun- 
dary between  the  States;  by  giving  to  the  two 
branches  of  the  l^slature  the  power  to  declare 
war;  by  assigning^the  trial  of  iinpeachm^its  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  enumerating  the  other  cases  of 
which  it  was  to  have  cognizance ;  and  by  providing 
for  the  election  of  the  executive  by  the  legislature, 
and  confining  its  powers  and  duties  to  those  pre- 
scribed for  it  by  the  resolutions. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  pause  for  the  purpose 
of  commenting  on  the  practical  inconveniences  of 
some  of  these  arrangements.     However  proper  it 
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may  be,  in  a  limited  and  republieaa  gotehiment,  to 
vest  the  power  of  declaring  war  in  the  l^palative 
department,4he  negotiation  of  treaties  by  a  nnmerous 
body  had  been  found,  in  our  own  experience,  and 
in  that  of  other  r^ublics,  extremely  embarrassing. 
However  wise  may  be  a  jealousy  of  the  executiye 
department,  it  is  difficult  to  say  that  the  same  au* 
thority  that  is  intrusted  with  the  appointment  to  all 
other  offices  should  not  be  permitted  to.  make  an 
ambassador  or  a  jndga  However  august  may  be  a 
proceeding  that  is  to  determine  a  boundary  bcjtwe^i 
sovereign  States,  it  is  nothiag  mare  and  nothing  less 
than  a  strictly  judicial  controversy,  oapaUe  of  trial 
in  the  ordinary  forms  and  tribunals  of  judicature, 
besides  being  one  that  ought  to  h6  safely  removed 
from  all  political  influences.  However  necessaxy  it 
may  be  that  an  impeadiment  should  be  conducted 
with  the  solemnitiea  and  safeguards  of  allegation 
and'  proof,  it  is  not  always  to  be  decided  by  the  rules 
with  which  judges  are  most  familiar,  or  to  be  deter- 
mined by  that  body  of  law  which  it  is  their  special 
duty  to  administer.  However  desirable  it  may  be, 
that  an  elective  chief  magistracy  should  be  filled 
with  the  highest  capacity  and  fitness,  and  that  pop- 
ular tumults  should  be  avoided,  no  government  has 
yet  existed,  in  which  the  election  of  such  a  magis- 
trate by  the  l^fislative  departmcaat  has  afforded  any 
decided  advantage  over  an  election,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly by  the  people ;  and  to  give  a  body  ccmstituted 
as  the  American  Senate,  is  a  negative  in  the  choice 
of  the  executive,  would  be  certainly  inconvenient, 
probably  dangerous. 
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Bat  the  poeiticm  of  the  Senate  as  an  assembly  of 
the  States,  and  certain  opinionaof  its  superior  fitness 
for  the  discharge  of  some  of  these  duties,  had  united 
to  make  it  fiu:  too  powexfiiL  for  a  safe  and  satisfoih 
tory  operation  of  the  government  It  was  found  to 
be  impossible .  to  adjust  the  whde  machme  to  the 
quantity  of  power  that  had  been  given  to  one  of  its 
parts.  It  was  eminently  just  and  necessary  that  the 
States  should  have  an  equal  and  direct  representar 
:tion  in  some  branch  oi  the  government;  but  that  a 
majority  of  the  States,  containing  a  minority  of  the 
people,  should  possess  a  n^^atii^  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  executive,  and  in  the  question  of  peace 
or  war,  and  the  sole  voice  in  the  appointment  of 
judged  and  ambassadors^  was  neither  necessary  nor 
poper.  Theoretically,  it  might  seem  appropriate 
that  a  question  of  boundary  between,  any  two  of  the 
States  represented  in  it  should  be  committed  to  t)ie 
Senate,  as  a  court  of  the  peers  of  the  sovereign  pax^ 
ties  to  the  dispute;  but  practically,  this  would  be  a 
tribunal  pot  well  fitted  to  try  a  purely  judicial,  quefr- 
tion.  It  became  necessary,  therefore,  to  discover 
the  true  limit  of  that  control  which  the  nature  of 
the  representation  in  the  Senate  was  to  be  alloWfd 
to  give  to  a  majority  of  the  States.  There  had  been 
some  effort,  in  the  progress  of  the  contioveiBy  ^ 
specting  the  repraseaottative  system,  to  confine  the 
equal  power  of  the  States>  in  matters  of  legislation, 
to  particular  questions  or  occasions;  but  it  haii 
turned  out  to  be  impracticable  thus  to  divide  or 
limit  the  ordinfiry  legialativB  authority  cf  the  sfime 

VOL.  II.  SO 
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body.  If  the  Senate,  as  an  equal  assembly  of  the 
States,  was  to  legislate  at  all,  it  must  legblate  upon  all 
subjects  by  the  same  rule  and  method  of  suffrage.  But 
when  the  question  presented  itself  as  to  the  separate 
action  of  this  assembly,  —  how  &r  it  should  be  in- 
vested with  the  appointment  of  other  fonctionaries, 
how  far  it  should  control  the  relations  of  the  coun* 
try  with  foreign  nations,  how  &r  it  should  partake 
both  of  executive  and  judicial  powers, — it  was 
much  less  difficult  to  draw  tiie  line,  and  to  estabBsh 
proper  limits  to  the  direct  agency  of  the  States. 
Those  limits  could  not  indeed  be  ascertained  by  the 
mere  application  of  theoretical  principles.  They 
were  to  be  found  in  the  primary  necessity  for  repos- 
ing greater  powers  in  other  departments,  for  adjust- 
ing the  relations  of  the  system  by  a  wider  distribu- 
tion of  authority,  and  for  confiding  more  and  more 
in  the  intelligence  and  virtue  of  the  people ;  and 
therefore  it  is,  that,  in  these  as  in  other  details  of 
the  Constitution,  we  are  to  look  for  the  clew  that  is 
to  give  us  the  purpose  and  design,  quite  as  much  to 
the  practical  compromises  which  constantly  took 
place  between  opposite  interests,  as  to  any  triumph 
of  any  one  of  opposite  theories. 

The  first  experiment  that  was  made  towards  a  re- 
striction of  the  power  of  the  Senate,  and  an  adjust- 
ment of  its  relations  to  the  x>ther  departments,  was 
the  preparation  of  a  plan,  by  which  the  President 
was  to  have  the  making  of  treaties,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  ambassadors,  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  all  other  officers  not  otherwise  provided  for,  by 
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and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The 
trial  of  impeachmentis,  of  the  President  induded, 
was  transferred  to  the  Senate,  and  the  trial  of  ques- 
tions of  boundary  was  placed,  like  other  controver- 
sies between  States,  within  the  scope  of  the  judidal 
power.  The  choice  of  the  President  was  to  be  made 
in  the  fbrst  instance  by  electors  appointed  by  each 
State,  in  such  manner  as  its  legidatuie  might  direct, 
each  State  to  have  a  number  of  electors  equal  to  the 
whole  numb«  of  its  senators  and  representatives  in 
Congress;  but  if  no  one  of  the  persons  voted  for 
should  have  a  majority  of  all  the  electors,  or  if  more 
than  one  person  should  have  both  a  majority  and  an 
equal  number  of  votes,  the  Senate  were  to  choose  the 
President. from  the  five  highest  candidates  voted  fyr 
by  the  electors.  In  this  plan,  there  was  certainly  a 
considerable  increase  of  the  power  of  the  President; 
but  there  was  not  a  sufficient  diminution  of  the  pow- 
er of  the  Senate.  The  President,  could  nominate 
officers  and  negotiate  treaties ;  but  he  must  obtain 
the  consent  of  the  body  by  whom  he  might  have 
been  elected,  and  by  whom  his  re-election  might  be 
determined,  if  he  were  again  to  become  a  candidate 
It  appeared,  therefor^,  to  be  quite  necessary,  either 
to  take  away  the  revisionary  control  of  the  Senate 
over  treaties  and  appointments,  or  to  devise  some 
mode  by  which  the  President  coidd  be  made  person* 
ally  independent  of  that  assembly.  He  coidd  be 
made  ]nde^)endent  only  by  taking  away  all  agency 
of  the  Senate  in  his  election,  or  by  making  him  in^ 
eligible  to  the  cfiboe  a  second  time.    Thare  were  two 
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senous  objections  to  the  last  of  these  xemedies,  —  the 
bonntry  might  lose  the  services  of  a  fiiithfal  and 
experienced  magistrate,  whose  continuance  in  office 
would  be  highly  important;  and  even  in  a  case 
where  no  pre-eminent  merit  had  challenged  a  re- 
election, the  effect  of  an  election  by  the  Senate  would 
always  be  pernicious,  and  must  be  visible  through- 
out the  whole  tenn  of  the  incumbent  who  had  been 
successful  over  four  oHier  competitors. 

And  after  all;  what  necessity  was  there  for  con- 
fiding this,  vast  pdwer  to  the  Senate,  op^iing  the 
door  of  a  small  body  to  the  corruption  and  intrigue 
for  which  the  magnitude  of  the  prise  to  be  gained 
and  to  be  given,  and  the  fecility  for  their  exercise, 
would  furnish  an  enormous  temptation?  Was  it  so 
necessary  that  the  States  should  force  their  equality 
of  privilege  and  of  power  into  every  department  of 
the  Constitution,  making  it  felt  not  only  in  all  acts 
of  legislation,  but  in  the  whole  administration  of  the 
executive  and  judicial  duties  t  Was  nothing  due  to 
the  virtue  and  sense  and  patriotism  of  a  majority  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  f  Might  they  not 
reasonably  be  expected  to  constitute  a  body  of  elec- 
tors, who,  chosen  for  the  express  purpose,  and  dis- 
solved as  soon  as  their  function  had  been  discharged, 
would  be  able  to  make  an  upright  and  intelligrait 
choice  of  a  diief  magistrate  from  among  the  emin^it 
citizens  of  the  Union  ? 

Questions  like  these,  posterity  would  easily  believe, 
without  the  dear  record  that  has  descended  to  them, 
must  have  anxiously  and  deeply  mnployed  the  fram- 
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eaA  of  iha  Constitution.  They  were  to  consider,  npt. 
only  what  was  theoretically  fit  and  what  would  prao^ 
tically  work  with  safety  and  success,  hut  what  would 
he  acceptiMl  by  the  people  for  whom  they  were  form- 
ing these  great  institutions.  That  people  undoubt» 
edly  detested  eyerything  in  the  nature  of  a  monarchy. 
But  there  was  another  thing  whidi  they  hated  with 
equal  intensity,  and  that. was  an^oligardiy.  Their 
experience  had  given  them  quite  as  much  reascm  fba: 
abhorring  the  one  as  tiie  oth^.  Sudi,  at  lei&st,  was 
their  view  of  that  expeneace.  A  king,  it  is  tme^ 
was  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  mother  country 
against  which  they  had  rebelled,  against  which  they 
had  fimght  successfully  for  their  independence.  The 
measures  that  drove  them  into  that  resistance  were 
executed  by  the  monftrch ;  but  tiiose  measures  were 
planned,  as  they  bdieved,  by  a  ministry  determined 
to  enslave  them^  and  were  sanctioned  by  a  Parlia- 
ment in  which  even  tiie  so-called  popular  branch* 
was  tiien  but  anotiier  phase  of  the  aristocracy  which 
ruled  the  empire.  The  worst  enemy  our  grandn 
&thers  supposed  they  had  in  England,  throughout 
their  Bevolution,  was  the  ministerial  majority  of 
that  House  of  Commons,  made  up  of  placemoi  sit- 
ting for  rotten  borot^hs,  the  sons  of  peers,  and  the 
country  gentlemen,  who  belonged  to  a  caste  as  mudt 
as  their  fitst-cousins  who  sat  by  tides  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  Our^  ancestors  did  not  know  — -  tiiey  went 
to  their  graves  without  knowing  -^  that  in  the  hard, 
implacable  temper  of  the  king,  made  harder  and 
more  im|dacable  by  a  narrow  and  bigoted  conscien- 
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tiousness,  was  the  real  cause  for  die  pemsteucy  in 
that  fatal  policy  which  seyezed  these  Colonies  from 
his  crown» 

That  long  strn^le  had  been  over  for  several  years, 
and  its  result  was  certaioly  not  to  be  regretted  by 
the  people  of  America.  But  it  had  left  them,  as  it 
naturally  must  have  left  them,  with  as  strong  prgu- 
dicies  and  jealousies  against  every  aristocratic,  as 
against  every  monarchical  institution*  Public  lib- 
erty in  England  they  knew  might  consist  with  an 
hereditary  throne,  an,d  with  a  privileged  and  power- 
ful aristocracy.  But  public  liberty  in  America  could 
consist  with  neither.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  could  submit  to  restraints ;  they  could  recog* 
nize  the  necessity  for  checks  and  balances  in  the  di»* 
tribution  of  authority ;  and  they  trnderstood  as  much 
of  the  science  of  government  as  any  peofde  then 
alive.  But  an  institution,  —  however  originating 
and  however  apparently  necessary  its  peculiar  con* 
struction  might  be,  -^  embracing  but  a  mall  num- 
ber of  persons,  with  power  to  elect  the  chief  magis- 
trate, with  power  to  revise  every  appointment  fix>m 
a  chief  justice  down  to  a  tidew^kier,  with  pow^  to 
control  the  President  through  his  subordinate  agents, 
with  power  to  reject  every  treaty  that  he  might  ne- 
gotiate, and  with  power  to  sit  in  judgment  on  his 
impeachment,  they  would  not  endure.  '^  We  have, 
in  some  revolutions  of  this  ^an  of  government,"  said 
Randolph,  ^*  made  a  bold  stroke  for  monarchy.  We 
axe  now  doing  the  same  fw  an  aristocracy." 

How  to  attain  the  true  intermediate  ground,  to 
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avoid  the  substance  of  a  monardiy  and  the  sub- 
stanoe  of  an  aristocracy,  and  yet  not  to  found  the 
system  on  a  mere  democracy,  was  a  problem  not  easy 
of  Boluticm.  All  could  see,  that  a  go-vemment  ex* 
tended  over  a  country  so  large,  which  was  to  have 
the  regulation  of  its  commerce,  the  collection  of 
great  revenues,  the  care  of  a  vast  public  domain,  the 
superintendence  of  intercburse  with  hordes  qf  savage 
tribes,  the  control  of  relations  with  all  the  nations 
of  the  world,  the  administration  of  a  peculiar  juris* 
prudence,  and  the  protection  of  the  local  constitu«' 
tions  fiom  violence,  must  have  an  army  and  a  navy, 
and  great  fiscal,  administrative,  and  judicial  establish- 
ments, embracing  a  very  numerous  body  of  public 
officers.  To  ^ve  the  appointment  of  such  a  multi- 
tude of  public  servants,  invested  with  such  functions, 
to  the  unchecked  authority  of  the  President,  would 
be  to  create  an  executive  with  power  not  less  for- 
midable and  real  than  that  of  some  monarchs,  and 
&r  greater  than  that  of  others.  No  one  desired  that 
a  sole  power  of  appointment  should  be  vested  in  the 
President  alone;  it  was  universally  conceded  that 
there  must  be  a  revisionary  control  lodged  some- 
where, and  the  only  question  was  w:here  it  should 
be  placed.  That  it  ought  to  be  in  a  body  indepen- 
dent of  the  executive,  and  not  in  any  council  of  min- 
isters that  might  be  assigned  to  him,  was  apparent; 
and  there  was  no  such  body,  excepting  the  Senate, 
which  united  the  necessary  independence  with  the 
other  qualities  needful  fiar  a  right  exercise  of  this 
power. 
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The  negotiation  of  treaties  was  obviously  a  func- 
tion that  should  be  committed  to  the  executive 
alone.  But  a  tieaty  might  undertake  to  dismember 
a  State  of  part  of  its  territory,  or  might  otherwise 
affect  its  individual  interests;  and  even  where  it 
concerned  only  the  general  interests  of  all  the  States, 
there  was  a  great  unwillingness  to  intrust  tibie  treaty- 
making  power  exclusively  to  the  President. .  Here, 
the  States,  as  equal  political  sovereignties,  were  un- 
willing to  relax  their  hold  upon  the  general  govern- 
ment ;  and  the  result  was  that  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution which  makes  the  consent  of  two  thirds  of 
the  Senators  present  necessary  to  the  j:atification  Qf 
a  treaty. 

But  if  it  was  to  have  tibese  great  overruling  pow- 
ers, the  Senate  must  have  no  voice  in  the  appoint* 
ment  of  the  executive.  There  were  two  modes  in 
which  the  election  might  be  arranged,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent a  mutual  connection  and  influence  between  the 
Senate  and  the  President  The  one  was,  to  allow 
the  highest  number  of  electoral  votes  to  appoint  the 
President;^  the  other  was,  to  place  the  eventual 
election  —  no  person  having  received  a  majority  of 
all  the  electoral  votes  —  in  the  Hous^  of  Represent- 
atives. The  latter  plan  was  finally  adopted,  and  the 
Senate  was  thus  effectually  severed  from  a  dangerous 
connection  with  the  executiva 

This  separation  having  been  effected,  the  objeo* 
tkm  which  had  been  urged  against  the  length  of 
the  sienatonal  term  became  of  Uttie  consequence. 

1  This  suggestion  was  made  hy  HanuItoQ.    Elliot,  V.  517. 
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In  the  preparfttkm  of  the  plan  marked  out  in  the 
resolutions  sent  to  the  committee  of  detail,  the  Sen* 
ate  had  been  considered  chiefly  with  reference  to  its 
leg^lative  fbnction ;  and  the  pnrpose  of  those  who 
advocated  a  long  term  of  oMce  was  to  establish  a 
body  in  the  govemment  of  sufficient  wisdom  and 
firmness  to  interpose  against  the  impetuous  counsels 
and  levdling  tendencies  of  the  democratic  branch*^ 
Six  years  was  adopted  as  an  intermediate  period  b^ 
tween  the  longest  and  the  shortest  of  the  terms  pro- 
posed; and  in  order  that  there  might  be  an  infu- 
sion of  difierent  views  and  tendencies  from  time  to 
time,  it  was  provided  that  one  third  of  the  members 
should  go  out  of  office  biennially.*  Still,  in  the  case 
of  each  individual  senator,  the  period  of  six  years 
was  the  longest  of  the  limited  terms  of  office  created 
by  the  Constitution.  Under  the  Confederation,  the 
members  of  the  Congress  had  been  chosen  annually, 
and  were  always  liable  to  recall.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  were  in  general  strongly  <£[sposed  to  a 
frequency  of  elections.  A  term  of  office  for  six  years 
would  be  that  feature  of  the  proposed  Senate  most 
likely,  in  the  popular  mind,  to  be  regarded  as  of  an 
aristocmtic  tendency.  If  united  with  the  powers 
that  have  just  passed  under  our  review,  and  if  to 
those  powers  it  could  be*  said  that  an  improper  in- 
fluence over  the  executive  had  been  added,  the  sys- 
tem would  in  all  probability  be  rejected  by  the  peo- 
ple.   But  if  the  Senate  wete  deprived  of  all  agency 

I  Mad]8(m,  Hamilttti,  Wikm,  and  Bead     EDiot,  Y.  241  -  245. 
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in  the  appointm^at  of  the  President,  it  Tfould  be 
mere  declamation  to  complain  of  their  term  of  office ; 
for  undoubtedly  the  peculiar  duties  assigned  to  the 
Senate  could  be  best  discharged  by  those  who  had 
had  the  longest  experience  in  them  The ,  solid  ob- 
jection to  such  a  term  being  removed,  the  complaint 
of  aristocratic  tendencies  would  be  confined  to  those 
who  might  wish  to  find  plausible  reasons  for  opposi- 
tion, and  might  not  wish  to  be  satisfied  with  the  true 
reasons  for  the  provii|ion« 

Having  now  described  the  formation  and  the  spe* 
cial  powers  of  the  two  branches  of  the  legislature,  I 
proceed  to  inquire  into  the  origin  and  history  of  the 
disqualifications  to  which  the  members  were  sub* 
jected.  \ 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  framed 
and  established  by  a  generation  of  men,  who  had 
observed  the  operation  upon  the  English  legislature 
of  that  species  of  influence,  by  the  crown  or  its  sa> 
vants,  which,  from  tiie  mode  of  its  exerpise,  not  sel- 
dom amqunting  to  actual  bribery,  has  received  the 
appropriate  name  of  parliamentary  corruption.  That 
generation  of  tiie  American  people  knew  but  litde 
-i-they  cared  less — about  the  origin  of  a  method 
of  governing  the  legislative  body,  which  implies  an 
open  or  a  secret  venality  en  the  part  of  its  members, 
and  a  wiUingness  on  the  part  of  the  administration 
to  purchase  their  consent  to  its  measures.  What 
they  did  know  and  what  they  did  regard  was,  that 
for  a  long  succession  of  years  the  votes  of  members 
of  Parliament  had  been  bought,  with  money  or  office. 
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by  nearly  every  minister  who  had  been  at  the  head 
of  affidrs ;  that,  if  this  practice  had  not  been  intro* 
duced  under  the  prince  who  was  placed  upon  the 
throne  by  the  revolution'  of  1688,  it  had  certainly 
grown  to  a  kind  of  system  in  the  hands  of  the  states- 
meii  by  whom  that  revolution  was  effected,  apd  had 
attained  its  greatest  height  under  the  first  two  prin- 
<;es  of  the  house  of  Hanover ;  that  it  was  fieely  and 
sometimes  shamefully  applied  throughout  the  Amer* 
lean  war;  and  that,  down  to  that  day,  no  British 
statesman  had  had  the  sagacity  to  discover j  and  the 
virtue  to  adopt,  a  pur^  system  of  administration./ 
Whether  Ihis  was  a  necessary  vice  of  the  English 
constitution ;  whether  it  was  inherent  or  temporary; 
or  whether  it  was  only  a  stage  in  the  development 
of  parliamentary  government,  destined  to  pass  away 
when  the  relations  of  the  representative  body  to  the 
people  had  become  better  settled,  •— could  not  then 
be  seen  even  in  England.  But  to  our  ancestors, 
when  framing  their  Constitution,  it  presraited  itself 
as  a  momentous  &ct;  whose  warning  was  not  the 

1  In  Horace  Walpole's  Memoin  it  origiii$it6d  under  Charies  H^  and 

of  the  Rdgn  of  Geoi^  XL,  thera  both  admit  that  it  was  practised 

is  an  amusing  parallel  — -  gravely  down  to  the  dose  of  the  American 

drawn,   howeyer  —  between  -th»  war.    (Hallam's  Const.  Hist^in. 

mode  in  which  his  fiither,  Sir  Bob-  255,  256,  d51  -  956.     Macanlay's 

ert,.  *'  traded  for  memben,''  and  the  Hist,  of  England^  HL  541  *  549.) 

manner  in  which  Mr.  Pelham  cap-  The  latter,  in  a  veiy  masteri/  anal* 

lied  on  Ms  eorraption.    Lord  Ma>  ysb  of  its  origSn  and  histoiy,  treats 

hon  has  called  Sir  Bobert  Walpole  it  as  a  local  disease,  incident  to  the 

^the  patron  and  parent  of  parliar  growth  of  the  Eng^  constitution, 

mentaiy    corruption.*      (Hist  of  It  must  be  confessed,  that  it  had 

England,  I.  268.)     But  both  Mr.  become  chronic, 
HaUam  and  Mr.  Macanlay  say  that 
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less  powerful,  because  it  came  from  the  eentze  of  in* 
stitutions  with  which  they  had  been  most  fitmUiar, 
and  from  the  country  to  which  they  traced  their  ori- 
gin, —  a  country  in  which  parliamentaiy  govern- 
ment had  had  the  &irest  chances  for  success  that 
the  world  had  witnessed. 

Yet  it  would  not  have  been  easy  at  that  time,  as 
it  is  not  at  the  present,  and  as  it  may  never  be,  to 
define  with  absolute  precision  the  true  limits  which 
exiecutive  influence  with  tiie  legislative  body  should 
not  be  suffered  to  pass.  Still  less  is  it  easy  to  say 
that  such  influence  ought  not  to  exist  at  all;  ^  al- 
though it  is  not  difficult  to  say  that  there  are  meth- 
ods in  which  it  should  not  be  suffered  to  be  exercised. 
The  more  elevated  and  more  clear-sighted,  public  mo- 
rality of  the  present  age,  in  England  and  in  America, 
condemns  with  equal  severity  and  equal  justice  both 
the  giver  and  the  receiver  in  every  transaction  that 
can  be  regarded  as  a  purchase  of  votes  upon  partic* 
ular  measures  or  occasions,  whatever  may  have  been 

^  lamquiteawareof  the  danger  ever  *^  absalutely,  and  in  all  con- 

of  reasoning  fipom  the  circumstances  ceiTable  oircumstaoces,  under  the 

of  one  country  to  those  of  another,  control  of  the  8oyereigii»  whether 

even  in  the  case  df  England  and  the  through   intimidation    or   corrupt 

United  States.    But  I  avail  myself,  subsenrienoe."  ""  But,"  he  adds,  "as 

in  support  of  the  text,  <if  the  author-  it  would  equally  contradict  notori- 

ity  of  a  writer,  whose  high  moral  ous  truth  to  assert  that  eveiy  vote 

tone,  and  whose  pnHbund  knowl-  has  been  disinterested  and  mde> 

edge  of  the  constitution  on  which  pendent,   the  degree  of  mfimnee 

he  has  written,  unite  to  make  it  un^  fohich  ought  to  bepermiUedj  or  which 

n^essary  diat  its  history  should  be  hasat  any  time  ensted,  beeotnes  one 

written  again ; — I  mean,  of  course,  of  the  mogt  important  swbjeete  in  our 

Mr.  HaUam.    He  pronounces  it  an  congHtutionalpoUeg"  (Const  Hist, 

extreme  supposition,  and  not  to  be  IIL  861.) ' 
pretended,   that   Parliament   was 
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the  oolisidemtion  or  motive  of  the  bargain.  Bixt 
whether  that  morality  goes,  or  ought  to  go,.fiather, 
— whether  it  includes,  or  ought  to  include,  in  the 
same  condemnation,  every  fcnm  of  influence  by  which 
an  administration  can  add  extringiG  weight  to  the 
merits^f  its  measures, — is  a  question  that  admits 
of  discussion. 

It  may  be  said,  assuming  the  good  intuitions  of 
an  administration,  and  the  ^rrectnei^s  of  its  policy 
and  measures,  that  its  policy  and  its  measiires  should 
address  themselves  solely  to  the  patriotism  and  sense 
of  right  of  the  members  of  the  legislative  department 
But  an  ever  active  patriotism  and  a  nev^r  failing 
sense  of  right  are  not  always,  if  often,  to  be  found ; 
the  members  of  a  legislative  body  are  men,  with  the 
imperfections,  the  fellings,  and  the  passions  of  men; 
and  if  pure  patriotism  and  right  percej^ons  of  duty 
are  alone  relied  upon,  they  may,  and  sometimes  in* 
evitably  will  be^  found  wanting.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  just  as  true,  that  the  persons  composhig  eveiy 
administration  are  mere  men,  and  that  it  will  not  do 
to  assume  their  wisdom  and  good  intentions  as  the 
sole  foundations  on  which  to  rest,  the  public  security, 
leaving  them  at  liberty  to  use  all  the  appliances  that 
may  be  found  effectual  for  gaining  right  ends,  and 
overlooking  the  character  of  the  means*  One  of  the 
principal  reasons  for' the  establishment  of  different 
departments,  in  the  class  of  goverixments  to  which 
ours  belongs,  is,  that  perfect  virtue  and  unerring 
wisdom  are  not  to  be  predicated  of  any  man  in 
any  station.      If  they  were,  a  simple  despotism 
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would  be  the  best  asid  the  only  neoessaiy  fona  of 
goveimnent* 

All  correct  reasoning  on  this  subject,  and  all  true 
construction  of  govemments  like  ours,  must  coo^ 
meace  with  two  propositions,  one  of  which  embraces 
a  truth  of  political  science,  and  the  other  a  truth  of 
general  morals.  The  first  is,  that,  while  the  differ- 
ent functicms  of  government  are  to  be  distributed 
among  different  persons,  and  to  be  kept  distinctly 
separated,  in  order  that  there  may  be  both  division 
of  labor  and  checks  against  the  abuse  of  power,  it  is 
occasionally  necessary  that  some  room  should  be  al- 
lowed for  supplying  the  want  of  wisdom  or  virtue  in 
one  department  by  the  wisdom  or  virtue  of  another. 
In  matters  of  government  depending  on  mere  di»* 
cretion,  unlimited  confidence  cannot  with  safety  be 
placed  ajiywhere.^  The  other  proposition  is  the 
very  plain  axiom  in  morals,  that,  while  in  all  human 
transactions  there  may  be  bad  means  emjdoyed  to 
effect  a  worthy  object,  th^  character  of  those  means 
can  never  be  altered,  nor  their  use  justified,  by  the 

^  The  position  and  ftmctionB  of  of  amoral  sciencei  wlioBe  eadsteaoe 
the  judiciary,  after  proper  meaft-  is  wholly  independent  of  the  will  of 
ares  hare  been  taken  to  secure  in-  the  pardcnlar  Judge.  Whereas  the 
dividual  capacity  and  integrity,  do  ac^n  of  both  the  executive  and 
admit  and  require  what  may  be  the  legislative  departments,  within 
called  absolute  confidence.  That  the  limits  prescribed  to  it  by  the 
is  to  say,  their  action  is  not  only  fundamental  law,  inTolyes  the  ex- 
final  and  conclusive,  but  it  is  never  erdse,  to  a  wide  extent,  of  mere  m- 
legitimately  open  to  the  influence  dividual  discretion.  The  remedy 
of  any  other  department  The  finr «  fiulnre  in  the  judge  to  justify 
■reason  is,  that  their  action  does  not  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  is, 
proceed  ftom  individual  discretion,  therefore,  only  by  impeachment, 
but  is  regulated  by  the  prbci{to 
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character  of  the  eUcL  With  these  two  propositions 
admitted)  what  is  to  be  done  is  to  discoYer  that  av* 
rangement  of  the  powers  and  relations  of  the  different 
departments  whose  acts  involve,  more  or  less,  the  ex- 
ercise of  pure  discretion,  which  will  give  the  best 
effect  to  both  of  these  truths;  and  as  all  government 
and  all  details  of  goveimnent,  to  be  useful,  must  be 
practically  adapted  to  the  nature  of  man,  it  will  be 
found  that  an  approximation  in  practioa  to  a  perfect 
theory  is  all  that  can  be  attained. 

Thxis  the  general  duties,  and  powers  of  the  l^;is* 
lative  and  the  executive  departments  are  capable  of 
distinct  fieparation*  The  one  is  to  make,  the  other 
ia  to  execute  the  laws.  But  execution  of  the  laws 
of  necessity  involves  administratioin,  and  adminis- 
tration makes  it  necessary  that  there  should  be  an 
executive  policy.  To  carry  out  that  policy  requires 
new  laws ;  authority  must  be  obtained  to  do  acts  not 
before  authorized ;  and  supplies  must  be  perpetually 
renewed.  The  executive  stands  therefore  in  a  close 
rekition  to  the  legislative  department;-^ a  relation 
which  makes  it  necessary  for  the  one  to  appeal  fie- 
quently,  and  indeed  constantly,  to  the  discretion. of 
the  other.  If  the  executive  is  left  at  liber^  to  pur«' 
chase  what  it  believes  or  alleges  to  be  the  right  ex- 
ercise of  that  discretion,  by  the  inducements  o£  money 
or  office  applied  to  a  particular  case,  the  rule  of  com* 
mon  morals  is  violated ;  conscience  becomes  fidse  to 
duty,  and  corruption,  having  once  entered  the  body 
politic,  may  be  employed  to  effect  bad  ends  as  well 
as'  good.    Nay^  as  bad  ends  will  stand  most  in  need 
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of  its  inflaence,  it  will  he  applied  the  most  grossly 
where  the  ohject  to  he  attained  is  the  most  cmlpoible. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  memheis  of  the  legislative 
body,  by  being  made  incapable  of  accepting  the 
higher  or  more  lucratiye  offices  of  state,  are  cut  off 
from  those  inducements  to  right  conduct  and  a  true 
ambition  which  the  imperfections  of  our  nature  have 
made  not  only  powerfid,  but  sometimes  necessary, 
aids  to  virtue,  the  public  service  may  have  no  other 
security  than  their  uncertain  impulses  or  imperfect 
judgments.  In  the  midst  of  such  tendencies  to  op- 
posite mischiefs,  all  that  htunan  veisdom  and  fore* 
sight  can  do  is,  to  anticipate  and  prevent  tiie  evils  of 
both  extremes,  by  provisions  which  will  guard  both 
the  interests  of  morqlity  and  the  interests  of  polit- 
ical expediency  as  completely  as  circumstaoces  vnll 
allow. 

I  am  persuaded  it  was  upon  such  principles  as  I 
have  thus  endeavored  to  state,  that  the  framers  of 
our  national  Ctmstitution  intended  to  regulate  this 
very  difficult  part  of  the  relations  between  the  ex-« 
ecutive  and  the  l^islatura  Dtiring  a  consid^^nble 
period,  however,  of  their  deliberations  on  the  dis- 
abilities to  which  it  would  be  proper  to  subject  the 
members  of  the  latter  department,  they  had  another 
example  before  them  besides  that  afforded  by  the 
history  of  partiamentary  corruption  in  England. 
The  Congress  of  the  Confederation  had  of  course 
the  sole  power  of  appointment  to  offices  under  the 
authority  of  the  United  l^;ates;  and  although  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  body  at  any  time  to 
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have  been  josUy  diargeable  with  corrupt  motiTeSy 
thece  were  complaints  of  the  frequency  with  which 
it  had  filled  the  offices  which  it  had  created  with  its 
own  members.  In  these  complaints,  the  people 
overlooked  the  justification.  They  forgot  that  ihe 
nature  of  the  government,  and  the  circumstances  of 
the  country,  rendered  it  difficult  for  an  assembly 
which  both  made  and  filled  the  offices,  and  whi<^ 
exercised  its  functions  at  a  time  when  the  State 
governments  absorbed  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
the  interests  and  ^attention  of  their  citizens,  to  find 
suitable  men  out  of  its  own  janks.  In  that  am- 
ditiom  of  things,  it  might  have  been  expected, — 
and  it  implies  no  improper  purpose,  —  that  offices 
would  be  sometimes  framed  or  regulated  with  a  view 
to  their  being  filled  by  particular  personsr  But  the 
complaints  existed  ;^  the  evil  was  one  that  tended 
constantly  to  become  worse;  and,  in  framing  the 
new  government,  this  was  the  first  aspect  in  which 
the  influence  of  office  and  its  emoluments  presented 
itself  to  the  Convention. 

For  when  the  Virginia  members,  through  Ed- 
mund Randolph,  brought  forward  their  scheme  of 

1  The  legialatare  of  MaanchiH  benefit  coold  reqeive  any  aalaiy, 

setts  had,  before  Congress  recom-  fee,  or  emolument    This  instmc- 

mended  the  national  Conirentiony  tbn  mm  repealed,  hy  the  nnqoafi- 

instnictedita  delegates  in  Congress  fied  manner  in  which  the  State 

not  to  agree  to  any  modification  o£  accepted  Ithe  recommendatioa  fisr 

the  fifth  Article  of  the  Confedera-  a  national  Conrention.     But  it 

tkm,whioh  prohibited  the  memben  sbanfs  the  sentiment  of  the  State 

of  Congress  from  holding  any  office  on  thb  point,  and  it  also  shorn 

under  the  United  States,  Ibr  which  the  jeakmsy  that  was  felt, 
they  or  any  other  person  for  their 

TOL.  XI.  8S 
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government,  they  not  only  gave  the  executive  no 
power  of  appomtment  to  any  office,  but  they  pro- 
posed to  yest  the  appomtaient  of  both  the  executive 
and  the  judiciary  in  the  l^slature.  Hence  they 
felt  the  necessity  of  guarding  against  the  abuse 
that  might  follow,  if  the  members  of  the  legislature 
were  to  be  left  at  liberty  to  appoint  each  other  to 
office,  —  an  abuse  which  they  knew  had  been  im- 
puted to  the  Congi^ss,  and  which  they  declared  had 
been  grossly  practised  by  their  own  legislature.* 
They  proposed,  therefore,  to  go  beyond  the  Con- 
federation, and  to  make  the  members  of  both 
branches  ineligible  to  any  office  established  under 
the  authority  of  the  United  States,  (excepting  those 
peculiarly  belonging  to  their  own  functions,)  during 
their  term  of  service  and  for  one  year  after  its  ex- 
piration. This  provision  passed  the  committee  of 
the  whole;  but  in  the  Gonvaition,  on  a  motion 
made  by  Mr.  Gorham  to  strike  it  put,  the  votes  of 
ihe  States  were  divided.  An  effort  was  then  made 
by  Mr.  Madison  to  find  a  middle  ground,  between 
an  eligibility  in  all  cases  and  an  absolute  disquali- 
fication. If  the  unnecessary  creation  of  offices  and 
the  increase  of  salaries  was  the  principal  evil  to  be 
anticipated,  he  believed  that  the  door  might  be  shut 
against  that  abuse,  and  might  properly  be  left  open 
for  the  appointment  of  members  to  places  not  affect* 
ed  by  their  own  votes,  as  an  encouragement  to  the 
legislative  service.     But  there  were  several  of  the 

1  See  the  asBertion  hy  Mr.  Mason,  and  the  admiimon  b^  Mr.  Madison, 
Effiot,  V.  2S0,  282. 
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stem  patriots  of  the  Convention  who  insisted  cm  a 
total  exclusion,  and  who  denied  that  there  was  any 
such  necessity  for  holding  out  inducements  to  en* 
ter  the  legislature.^  This  was  a  question  on  which 
different  minds,  of  equal  sagacity  and  equal  puri** 
ty,  would  naturally  arrive  at  different  oondusions. 
Still,  it  is  apparent  that  the  mischiefs  most  appre- 
hended at  the  time  of  Mr.  Madison's  proposition 
would  be  in  a  great  degree  prevented,  by  taking 
from  the  legislature  the  power  of  appointing  to 
office ;  and  that  this  modification  of  the  system  was 
what  Was  needed,  to  make  his  plan  a  trde  remedy 
for  the  abuses  that  had  been  displayed  in  our  own. 
experience.  The  stigma  of  venality  cannot  properly 
be  applied  to  the  laudable  ambition  of  rising  into 
the  honorable  offices  of  a  free  government;  and  if, 
the  opportunity  to  create  places,  or  to  increase  their 
emoluments,  and  then  to  secure  those  places,  is  taken 
away,  by  vesting  the  appointment  in  the  execu- 
tive, the  question  turns  mainly  on  the  relations  that 
ought  to  exist  belnnreen  that  department  and  the 
legislature.  But  Mr.  Madison's  suggestion  was 
made  before  it  was  ascertained  that  the  executive 
woidd  have  any  power  of  appoinment,  and  it,  was 
Accordingly  rejected ;  — >-  a  majority  of  the  ddegations 
considering  it  best  to  retain  the  ineligibility  in  all 
cases,  as  proposed  by  the  Virginia  ^lan.*  In  this 
way,  the  disqualification  became  incorporated  into 

I  Butler,  Maaoaj  and  Rittiedge.     mn's  amendment    June  28.    £t- 
>  Two  States  only,  Conneetient     liot,  Y.  830^233. 
and  ^ew  Jersey,  Toted  fbit  Madi- 
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the  first  draft  of  the  Constitution,  prepared  by  the 
committee  of  detail^ 

But  by  this  time  it  was  known  that  a  large  part 
of  the  patronage  of  the  government  must  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  President ;  for  it  had  been  set* 
tied  that  he  was  to  appoint  to  aU  offices  not  other* 
wise  provided  for,  and  the  cases  thus  excepted  were 
those  of  judges  and  ambassadors,  which  stood,  in 
this  draft  of  the  Constitution,  vested  in  the  Senate. 
A  strong  opposition  to  this  arrangement,  however, 
had  already  manifested  itself,  and  the  result  was  very 
likely  to  be,  —  as  it  in  feet  turned  out,  —  that  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  appointments  would  be  made  en  the 
nomination  of  the  President,  even  if  the  Senate  were 
to  be  empowered  to  confirm,  or  reject  them.  Accord* 
ingly,  when  this  clause  came  under  consideration,  tiie 
principle  of  an  absolute  disqualification  for  office  was 
vigorously  attacked,  and  as  vigorously  defended. 
The  inconvenience  and  impolicy  of  excluding  officers 
of  the  army  and  navy  from  the  legislative ;  of  ren« 
dering  it  impossible  for  the  executive-  to  select  a 
oommander«in«<;hief  from  among  the  meipbers,  in 
cases  of  pre-eminent  fitness;  of  refusing  seats  to 
the  heads  of  executive  departments ;  and  of  closing 
the  legislature  as  an  avenue  to  other  branches  of  the 
public  service,  — *  were  all  strenuously  urged  and  de- 
nied.'   At  length,  a  jniddle  course  became  necessary. 


1  The   diaqoalification,   as  ap-  committee  of  detail.     Elliot,  Y. 

plied  to  memben  of  both  hoiues,  577. 

was  incorporated  into  one  dause.  '  See  the  debate,  Angnst  14. 

Art  YL  §  9  of  the  draft  of  the  Elliot,  Y.  420-426. 
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to  leconcile  all  opiniomu  By  a  very  dose  vote,  the 
ineligibility  was  x^trained  to  cases  in  which  the 
office  had  been  cieated,  or  the  emolument  of  it  in- 
creased, during  the  term  of  membership;^  and  a  seat 
in  the  legislature  was  made  inoompatihle  witli  any 
other  office  under  the  United  States.' 

Some  at  least  of  the  probable  souroes  of  corruption 
were  cut  off  by  these  provisions.  The  executive  can 
make  no  bargain  for  a  vote,  by  the  promise  of  an 
office  which  has  been  acted  upon  by  the  member 
whose  vote  is  sought  for;  and  there  can  be  no  body 
of  placemen,  ready  at  all  times  to  sell  their  votes  as 
the  price  for  which  they  are  permitted  to  retain  their 
{daces.  At  the  same  time,  the  executive  is  not  deprived 
of  the  influence  which  attends  the  power  of  appoint- 
ing to  offices  not  created,  or  the  emoluments  of  which 
have  not  been  increased,  by  any  Congress  of  which 
the  person  appointed  has  been  a  member.  This  in* 
fluence  is  capable  of  abuse ;  it  is  also  capable  of 
being  honorably  and  beneficially,  exerted.  Whether 
itshall  be  employed  corruptly  or  honestly,  for.  good 
or  fi>r  bad  purposes^  is  left  by  the  Constitation.to  the 
restraints  of  personal  virtue  and  the  chastis^nents  of 
public  opinion. 

A  serious  question,  however,  has  been  made, 
whether  the  interests  of  the  public  service,  involved 
in  the  relations  of  the  two  departments,  would  not 
have  been  placed  upon  a  better  footing,  if  some  of 

I  TheK  iras  a  m^joritj  of  only        >  TbisproriMiix^oeiTedaiiiiaii- 
oneStatemfavaroftliiaprinciple*     imocuTOte.    Had. 
Elliot,  v.  506. 
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the  higher  officers  of  state  had  been  admitted  to  hold 
seats  in  the  legislature.  Under  the  English  consti- 
tntion,  there  is  no  practical  difficulty,  at  least  in 
modem  times,  in  determining  the  general  principle 
that  is  to  distinguish  between  the  class  of  officers 
who  can,  and  those  who  cannot,  be  usefully  allowed 
to  have  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  prin- 
ciple which,  after  mUch  inconsistent  l^islation  and 
many  abortive  attempts  to  legislate,  has  generally 
been  acted  on  since  the  reign  of  Geoi^  II.,  is,  that 
it  is  both  necessary  and  useful  to  have  in  that  House 
some  of  the  higher  functioiiaries  of  the  admmistra- 
tion ;  but  that  it  is  not  at  all  necessary,  and  not 
useful,  to  allow  the  privilege  of  sitting  in  Parlia- 
ment to  subordinate  officers.'  The  necessity  of  the 
case  arises  altogether  from  the  pecaUar  relations  of 
the  ministry  to  the  crown,  and  of  the  latter  to  the 
Commons.  If  the  executive  government  were  not 
admitted,  through  any  of  its  members,  to  explain 
and  vindicate  its  measures,  to  advocate  new  grants 
of  authority,  or  to  defend  the  prerogatives  of  the 
crown,  the  popular  branch  of  the  legidatuie  would 
either  become  the  predominant  power  in  the  state, 
or  sink  into  insignificance.  This  is  conceded  by  the 
severest  writers  on  the  English  government 

But  when  we  pass  from  a  civil  polity  which  it  has 
taken  centuries  to  produce,  and  which  has  had  its 
departments  adjusted   much  less   by  reference  to 

I  For  tJie  liisbny  of  wJut  have      851.     Maoaolay,  lY.  886  -  888, 
been  calfed  pkce^bUls,  see  Hal-      889,  841,  842,  479,  480,  52$. 
lam's  Const  Hist,  HL   255,  256, 
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exact  pimeiples  than  by  the  results  of  their  suc- 
cessive struggles  for  supremacy  over  each  other, 
and  when  we  come  to  an  origmal  distribution  of 
powers,  in  the  atrangemehts  of  a  constitution  made 
entire  and  at  once  by  a  single  act  of  the  national 
will,  we  must  not  give,  too  much  effect  to  analogies 
which  after  aU  are  far  from  being  ccnnplete.  In  pre- 
paring the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  its 
finmers  had  no  prerogative,  in  any  way  resembling 
that  of  the  crown  of  England,  to  consider  and  pro- 
vide for.  The  separate. powers  to  be  conferred  on 
the  chief  magistracy  —  aside  from  its  concurrence  in 
legblation  —  were  simply  executive  and  administra* 
tive ;  the  office  was  to  be  elective,  and  not  hereditary; 
and  its  functions,  like  those  of  the  legislature,  were 
to  be  prescribed  with  all  the  exactness  of  which  a 
written  instrum^it  is  capable.  There  was,  there- 
fore^ little  of  such  danger  that  the  one  department 
would  silently  or  openly  encroach  on  the  rights  or 
usurp  the  powers  of  the  other,  as  there  is  where  there 
exists  hereditary  right  on  the  one  side  and  customary 
right  on  the  other,  and  where  the  boundaries  between 
the  two  departments  are  to  be  tmced  by  the  aid  of 
ancient  traditions,  or  collected  from  numerous  and 
perhaps  conflicting  precedents.  There  was  no  such 
necessity,  therefore,  as  there  is  in  England,  for  placing 
members  of  the  administration  in  the  legislature,  in 
order  to  preserve  the  balance  of  the  C!onstitution. 
The  sole  question  with  us  was,  whether  the  public 
convenience  required  that  the  administration  should 
be  able  to  act  directly  upon  the  course  of  legislation. 
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The  pievailiBg  ophdon  was  that  thu  was  not  re^ 
qaiiecL  This  opinion  was  undoubtedly  fbnned  ub^ 
der  the  fear  of  corruption  and  the  jealousy  of  execu- 
tive power,  chiefly  produced — and  jusdy  produced 
—  by  the  example  of  what  had  long  existed  in 
England^  That  the  error,  if  any  was  committed, 
lay  on  the  safer  side,  none  can  doubt  It  is  pos- 
sible  that  the  chances  of  a  corrupt  influence  would 
not  have  been  increased,  and  that  the  opportunities 
for  a  salutary  influence  might  have  been  enlarged, — 
as  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  convenience  of  com* 
munication  would  have  been  promoted, — if  some  of 
die  higher  officers  of  state  could  have  been  allowed 
to  hold  seats  in  either  house  of  Gongess.  But  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  this  could  have  been  successfully 
practised,  under  the  system  of  represeiitation  and 
election  which  the  fiamers  of  the  CJonstitution  were 
obliged  to  establish :  and  perhaps  this  is  a  decisive 
answer  to  the  objection.^ 

^  Mr.  Jqstice  Stoiy  baa  suggest-  virtue  of  his  office,  b^  a  special 
ed,  tbat,  **  if  it  would  not  bare  been  proviaon.  He  6oold  bare  xiepre- 
life  to  trust  the  beads  of  depart*  seoted  no  real  eonatifcaencyi  and 
ments,  as  representatives,  to  ibe  must  tberefbre  bave  bad  an  anoin- 
cboice  of  the  people,  as  their  con-  aloos  position.  A  territorial  dele- 
Btitaents,  it  would  have  been  at  gate  is  admitted  as  the  represent- 
least  some  gain  to  have  aUowed  ative  of  a  dependenc7,  aomewbal 
ihem  a  seat,  like  territorial  dele-  colonial  in  ita  nature,  whose  inhab- 
gates,  in  the  House  of  Represent-  itants  are  not  on  an  equal  footing 
atives,  where  they  migbt  freely  with  Ihe  constituencies  of  the  States, 
debate  without  a  title  to  vote.**  He  has  therefore  no  vote.  When 
(Conunentaries  on  the  Ck>nstitn-  speaking  for  the  interests  of  those 
tion,  L  §  869.)  Anoffioerof  an  whom  he  reprasenta,  he  is  in  sain»- 
executive  department,  thus  admi^  what  the  same  attitude'  as  counsel 
ted  to  a  seat  in  Congress,  must  admitted  to  be  heard  at  the  bar  of 
have  been  placed  there  merely  in  the  House. .  Whether  the  head  of 
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Among  the  powers  conceded  by  the  Constitution 
to  the  legislature  of  each  State  is  that  of  prescribing 
the  time,  place,  and  manner  of  holding  the  elections 
of  its  senators  and  representatires  in  Congress.  This 
provision^  originated  with  the  committee  of  detail; 
but,  aa  it  was  reported  by  them,  there  was  no  other 
authority  reserved  to  Congress  itself  than  that  of  al- 
tering the  regulations  of  the  States ;  and  this  author- 
ity extended  as  weU  to  the  place  of  choosing  the 
senators,  as  to  all  the  other  circumstances  of  the 
election.'  In  the  Convention,  however,  the  author^ 
ity  of  Congress  was  extended  beyond  the  alteration 
of  State  regulations,  so  as  to  embrace  a  power  to 
make  rules,  as  well  as  to  alter  those  made  by  the 
States.  But  the  place  of  choosing  the  senators  was 
excepted  altogether  from  this  restraining  authority, 
and  left  to  the  States.^  Mr.  Madison,  in  his  minutes, 
adds  the  explanatioii,  that  the  power  of  Congress  to 
make  r^^tions  was  supplied,  in  order  to  enable 
them  to  regulate  the  elections,  if  the  States  should 
fiul  or  refuse  to  do  so.^  But  the  text  of  the  ConstU 
tution,  as  finally  settled,  gives  authority  to  Congress 
at  '^  any  time  "  to  ^^  make  or  alter  such  r^pcdations" ; 
and 'this  would  seem  to  confer  a  power,  which,  when 
exercised,  must  be  paramount,  whether  a  State  xeffx* 
lation  exists  at  the  time  or  not 

There  is  one  other  peculiarity  of  the  American 

an  executiTe  department  conld  with         *  Art.  VL  }  1    </   tbe    fink 

dignitf  and  coliTenience  be  placed  draft. 

in  a  flinuJar  position,  admits  at  least         '  Madison,  Elliot,  Y.  401,  402. 

of  grave  doubt.  Jonmal,  Elliot,  I.  80$. 
1  Art.  L  §  4  of  the  Constitution.         ^  Elliot,  Y.  408. 

TOL.  I|.  33 
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legislatuie,  of  which  it  is  proper  in  this  connection 
t<>  give  a  brief  account ;  namely,  the  compensation 
of  its  members  for  their  public  services.  In  the  plan 
present^  by  the  Virginia  delegation,  it  was  proposed 
that  the  members  of  both  branches  should  receive 
"  liberal  fetipends  ^' ;  but  it  was  not  suggested  wheth- 
er they  were  to  be  paid  by  the  States,  or  from  the 
national  treasury.  The  committee  of  the  whole  de- 
termined to  adopt  the  latter  mode  of  payment;  and 
as  the  representation  in  both  branches,  according  to 
the  first  decision,  iff  as  to  be  of  the  same  character, 
no  reason  was  then  suggested  for  making  a  differ- 
ence in  the  source  of  their  compaisation.  But  when, 
the  construction  of  the  Senate  was  considered  in  the 
Convention,  the  idea  was  suggested  that  this  body 
ought  in  some  way  to  represent  wealth ;  and  it  was 
apparently  under  the  influence  of  this  suggestimit 
that,  after  a  refusal  to  provide  for  a  payment  of  the 
senators  by  their  States,  payment  out  of  the  national 
treasury  was  stricken  from  the  resolution  under  de- 
bate.^ There  was  thus  introduced  into  the  resolu- 
tions sent  to  the  committee  of  detail,  a  discrepancy 
between  the  modes  of  compensating  the  members  of 
the  two  branches;  for  while  the  members  of ^ the 
House  were  to  be  paid  ^'  an  adequate  compensation" 
out  of  "  the  public  treasury,"  the  Senate  were  to  re» 
ceive  '^  a  compensation  for  the  devotion  of  their  time 
to  the  public  service,"  but  the  source  of  payment  was 
not  designated.  But  when  the  whole  body  of  those 
resolutions  had  been  acted  on,  the  character  of  the 

»  EUiot,  V.  247. 
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representation  in  the  Senate  had  been  settled,  and 
the  idea  of  its  being  made  a  representation  of  wealth, 
in  any  sense,  had  been  rejected.  The  oohunittee  of 
detail. had,  therefore,  in  giving  effect  to  the  decisions 
of  the  Convention,  to  consider  merely  whether  the 
members  of  the  two  branches  should  be  paid  by  their 
States,  or  from  the  national  treasui^y;  and  for  the 
purpose  of  making  the  same  provision  as  to  both,^ 
and  in  order  to  avoid  the  question. whether  the  Con*- 
stitution  should  establish  the  mnount,  or  should 
leave  it  to  be  regubted  by  the  Congt^ss  itself,  they 
provided  that  the  members  of  each  house  shotdd  re- 
ceive a  compensation  foj  their  services,  to  be  asceiy 
tained  and  paid  by  the  State  in  which  they  should 
be  chosen.? 

This,  however,  was  to  encountet  fiar  greater  evils 
than  it  avoided.  If  paid  by  their  States,  the  mem* 
bers  of  the  national  legislature  would  not  only  re- 
ceive different  compensations,  but  they  would  be 
directly  subjected  to  the  prejudices,  caprices,  and 
political  purposes  of  the  State  legislatures.  What^ 
ever  theory  might  be  maintained  with  respect  to 
the  relatioiis  between  the  representatives,  in  either 
branch,  and  the  State  in  which  they  were  chosen, 
or  the  people  of  the  States,  to  subject  one  class  of 
public  servants  to  the  power  of  another  class  could 
not  fail  to  produce  tiie  most  mischievous  consequent 
ces.  A  large  majority  of  the  States,  therefore,  de- 
cjded  upon  payment  out  of  the  national  treasury,' 

1  Alt  VI  $  10  of  the  fint  draft.  >  UumthxmUB  and  Sooth  Onr- 
EUioty  y.  878.  olina  in  the  negative. 
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and  it  was  finally  >detennmed  that  the  rate  of  com- 
pensation should  not  be  fixed  by  the  Constitution, 
but  should  be  left  to  be  ascertained  by  law.^ 

Among  the  separate  functions  assigned  by  the 
Constitution  to  the  houses  of  Congress  are  those  of 
presenting  and  trying  impeachments.  An  impeach- 
ment, in  the  report  of  the  committee  of  detail,  was 
treated  as  an  otdinary  judicial  proceeding,  and  was 
placed  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court 
That  this  was  not  in  all  respects  a  suitable  provision, 
will  appear  from  the  following  considerations.  Al- 
though an  impeachment  may  involve  an  inquiry 
whether  a  crime  agamst  any  positive  law  has  be^i ' 
committed,  yet  it  is  not  necessarily  a  trial  for  crime; 
nor  is  there  any  necessity,  in  the  case  of  crimes  com- 
mitted by  public  officers,  for  the  institution  of  any 
special  proceeding  for  the  infliction  of  the  punish- 
ment prescribed  by  the  laws,  since  they,  like  all 
other  persons,  are  amenable  to  the  ordinary  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  courts  of  justice,  in  respect  of  ofiimoes 
against  positive  law.  The  purposes  of  an  impeach- 
ment lie  wholly  beyond  the  penalties  of  the  statute 
or  the  customary  law.  The  object  of  the  proceeding 
is  to  ascertain  whether  cause  exists  for  removing  a 
public  officer  from  office.  Such  a  cause  may  be 
foxmd  in  the  fact,  that,  either  in  the  discharge  of  his 
office,  or  aside  from  its  functions,  he  has  violated  a 
law,  or  committed  what  is  technically  denominated 
a  crime.     But  a  cause  for  removal  from  office  may 

^  See  the  diMiuaon  on  Art.  VI.  §  10  of  the  fini  draft.     EDiot,  V. 
425-427. 
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exist,  whei^  no  offisnce  against  positive  law  has  been 
committed,  as  wher6  the  individual  has,  from  immo- 
rality or  imbecility  Or  maleadministration,  become 
unfit  to  exercise  the  office.  The  rules  by  which  an 
impeachment  is  to  be  determined  are  therefore  pe> 
culiar,  and  are  not  fully  embraced  by  those  prind^ 
pies  or  provisions  of  law  which  courts  of  ordinary 
jurisdiction  acre  required  to  administer. 

From  considerations  of  this  kind,  esfkecially  when 
applied  to  the  impeachment  of  a  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  C<mvention  found  it  expedient  to 
place  the  trial  in  the  Senate.  In  fact,  the  whole 
subject  of  impeachments,  as  finally  settled  in  the 
Constitution,  received  its  impress  in  a  great  degree 
from  the  attrition  that  was  paid  to  the  bearing  of 
this  power  upon  the  executive.  Feiv  members  of 
the  Convention  were  willing  to  constitute  a  single 
executive,  with  such  powers  as  were  proposed  to  be 
given  to  the  President,  without  subjecting  him  to 
removal  from  office  on  impeachment;  and  when  it 
was^  perceived  to  be  necessary  to  confer  upon  him 
the  appointment'  of  the  judges,  it  became  equally 
necessary  to  provide  some  other  tribunal  than  the 
Supreme  Court  for  the  trial  of  hi^  impeachment 
There  was  no  other  body  already  provided  for  in  the 
government,,  with  whom  this  jurisdiction  could  be 
lodged,  excepting  the  Senate;  and  the  only  alter- 
native to  this  plan  was  to  create  a  special  tribunal 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  trying  impeachments  of  the 
President  and  other  officers.  This  was  justly  deemed 
a  manifest  inconvenience ;  and  although  there  were 
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various  theoretical  objections  suggested  against  plar 
cing  the  trial  in  the  Senate,  on  the  question  being 
stated  there  were  found  to  be  but  two  dissentient 
States.^  This  point  having  been  settied,  in  relation 
to  impeachments  of  the  President,  the  trial  of  im- 
peachments of  all  other  civil  officers  of  the  United 
jStates  was,  for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  also  oonfided 
to  the  Senate.^  The  power  of  impeachment  was  con- 
fined, as  originally  proposed,  to  the  House  of  Bep- 
resentatives,' 

The  number  of  members  of  each  house  that  should 
be  made  a  quorum  for  the  transactipn  of  business 
gave  rise  to  a  good  deal  of  difPerepEice  of  opinion. 
The  controlling  reason  why  a  smidler  number  than 
a  majority  of  the  members,  of  each  house  should  not 
be  permitted  to  make  laws,  was  to  be  found  in  the 
extent  of  the  country  aud  the  diversity  of  its  inter- 
ests. The  central  States,  it  was  said,  could  always 
h^ve  their  members  present  with  niore  convenience 
than  the  distant  States;  and  after  some  discussion, 
it  was  determined  to  establish  a  majority  of  eadi 
house  as  its  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business, 
giving  to  a  smaller  number  power  to  adjourn  firom 
day  to  day,  and  to  compd  the  attendance  of  absent 
members.^ 

^Provisions  making  each  hotu^e  thc^  jndge  of  the 
elections,  returns,  and  qualifications  of  its  o?m  mem- 


^'PeDiufylTaiiiaMid  Yuiginia;  see    the  Indez»    v&rh»  Imposch- 

s  See  Elliot,  Y.  507,  528, 539.  ment. 

'  As  to  the  other  proviaons  of  ^  Elliot,  V.  405,  406.    Art  I. 

the  ConstitaUon  on  this  tubject,  S^  o^the  Conidtatioii. 
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ben ;  that  for  dsay  speech  or  debate  in  either  hoose 
no  member  shall  be  questioned  in  any  other  place ; 
and  that  in  all  cases,  ^cept  treason,  felony,  or  brea^ 
of  the  peace,  the  membexs  shall  be  privileged  from 
arrest  during  their  attendance  at,  and  isx  going  to 
and  retuming  from^  the  sessions  of  their  respegtiye 
houses,— ^ were  aglreed  to  without  atty  dissent^ 

The  power  of  each  house  to  determine  the  roles 
of  its  proceedings,  to  punish  its  members  for  disoiv 
derly  behavior,  and  to  expel  with  the  concurrence 
of  two  thirds,  was  agreed  to  with  general  assent^ 
Each  house  was  also  directed  to  keep  a  journal  of 
its  proceedings,  and  fix>m  time  to  time  to  publish 
the  same,  excepting  such  parts  as  may  in  their  judg^ 
ment  require  secrecy;  and  one  fifth  of  the  members 
present  in  either  house  were  empowered  to  require 
the  yeas  and  nays  to  be  entered  on  its  joumaL^ 

The  report  of  the  committee  of  detail  had  made 
no  provision  for  such  an  officer  as  the  Vice-Fredr 
dent  of  the  United  States,  and  had  ther^ore  dedaied 
that  the  Senate,  as  well  as  the  House,  should  choose 
its  own  pre»ding  officer.  This  feature  of  their  re- 
port received  the  sanction  of  the  Convention ;  but 
subsequently^  when  it  became  necessary  to  create 
an  officer  to  succeed  the  Prefiadent  of  the  United 
States,  in  case  of  death,  resignation,  or  removal  fiom 
office^  the  plan  was  adopted  of  makii^  the  former 


1  Eniot,  v.  406.    CODstotioii,        9  Slfiot,  Y.  407.    GooBtitatioQ, 
Art  I  §§  5,  6.  Art.  L  §  5. 

s  Elliot,  y.  407.      CoDsdtataon, 
Art.  I.  §5. 
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«v  offido  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate,  givmg 
him  a  vote  only  in  cases  where  the  rotes  of  the 
members  are  equally  divided,^  To  this  was  added 
the  further  provision,  that  the  Senate  shall  choose, 
besides  all  its  other  officers,  a  President  pro  tempore, 
in  th^  absence  of  the  Vice-President,  or  when  he 
shall  exercise  the  office  of  President  of  the  United 
States.^  The  House  of  Bepresentatived  were  em- 
powered to  choose  their  own  Spoker,  and  other 
officers,  as  originally  proposed.^ 

The  mode  in  which  laws  were  to  be  enacted  was 
the  last  topic  concerning  the  iK^tion  of  the  legislap 
ture  which  required  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  CSonsti- 
tution.  The  principle  had  been  i^ready  setded,  that 
the  negative  of  the  President  should  arrest  the  pas* 
sage  of  a  law,  unless,  after  he  had  tefosed  his  con- 
currence, it  should  be  passed  by  two  thirds  of  the 
members  of  each  house.  In  order  to  give  effect  to 
this  prindple,  the  committee  of  detail  made  the  fol- 
lowing regulations,  which  were  adopted  into  the 
Constitution ;  —  that  every  bill,  which  shall  have 
passed  the  two  houses,  shall,  before  it  become  a  law, 
be  presented  to  the  President  of  the  United  States ; 
that,  if  he  approve,  he  shall  sign  it,  but  if  not,  he 
shall  return  it,  with  his  objections,  to  the  house  in 
which  it  originated,  who  shall  enter  the  objections  at 
large  on  their  journal,  and  proceed  to  leccmsider  it; 
that  if,  after  such  reconsideration,  two  thirds  of  that 
house  agree  to  pass  the  bill,  it  is  to  be  sent  witb 

I  Elliot,  y.  507,  620.    Consdta-         «  Ibid, 
tion,  Art.  I.  §  8.  >  Art  1. 1  S. 
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the  objeetioiig  to  the  other  house,  by  which  It  i$ 
likewise  to  be  leooBsidered,  and,  if  approved  by  two 
thirds  of  diat  house,  it  is  to  become  a  law ;  but  xq 
all  such  cases,  the  votes  of  both  houses  aie  to  be 
detenmned  by  yeas  and  nays  entered  upon  the 
journal  If  any  bill  be  not  returned  by  the  Presi- 
dent within  ten  days  (Sundays  excepted)  after  it 
has  been  presented  to  him,  it  is  to  become  a  law, 
in  like  manner  as  if  he  had  signed  it,  unless  the 
Congress  by  adjourning  prevent  its  return,  in  which 
case  it  is  not  to  become  a  law.  All  orders,  resolu- 
ti<m8,  and  votes  to  whidi  the  concurrence  of  both 
houses  is  necessary,  (except,  on  a  question  of  ad- 
journment,) are  subject  to  these  ptpvisions.^ 
•  The  two  important  differences  betwe^  the  nega^ 
tive  thus  vested  in  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  that  which  belongs  to  4he  King  of  England  are, 
that  the  former  is  a  qualified,  while  the  latter  is  an 
absolute,  power  to  arrest  the  passage  of  a  law;  and 
that  the  one  is  required  to  render  to  the  legisl{4;ure 
the  reasons  fi>r  his  refosal  to  approve  a  bill,  while 
the  latter  senders  no  reasons,  but  simply  answers 
that  he  will  advise  of  the  matter,  which  is  the  pax^ 
liamentary  form  of  signifying  a  refusal  to  approve. 
The  provision  in  our  Constitution  which  requires 
the  President  to  communicate  to  the  legislature  his 
objections  to  a  bill,  was  rendered  necessary  by  the 
power  conferred  upon'^two  thirds  of  both  houses 
to  make  it  a  law, .  notwithstanding  his  refusal  to 
sign  it    By  this  power,  which  makes  the  negative 

^  Coii0titiition,  Art  I.  f  7. 

TOL.  XZ.  34 
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of  iihe  President  a  qualified  one  only,  the  framen 
of  the  Constitation  intended  that  die  two  houses 
should  take  into  consideration  the  objections  whidh 
may  hare  led  the  President  to  withhold  his  assent, 
and  that  his  assent  should  be  dispensed  with,  i^ 
notwithstanding  those  objections,  two  thirds  of 
'  both  houses  should  stiU  approre  of  the  mieasuie. 
These  provisions,  therefore,  on  the  one  hand, 
give  to  the  President  a  real  participation  in  acts 
of  legislation,  and  impose  upon  him  a  real  respon- 
sibility for  the  measures  to  which  he  gives  his 
official  approval,  while  they  give  him  an  impoi^ 
tant  influence  over  the  final  action  of  the  legis- 
lature upon  those  which  he  refuses  to  sanction; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  they  establish  a  wide  dis- 
tfaiction  between  his  negative  and  that  of  the 
King  in  England.  Tlie  latter  has  none  but  an 
absolute  ^^veto";  if  ,he  refuse  to  sign  a  bill,  it 
cannot  become  a  law;  and  it  is  well  imderstood, 
that  it  is  on  accoxmt  of  this  absolute  effect  of  the 
refusal,  that  this  prerogative  has  been  wholly  dis- 
used since  the  reign  of  William  III.,  and  that  the 
practice  has  grown  up  of  signifying,  through  the 
ministry,  the  previous  opposition  of  the  executive, 
if  any  exists,  while  Ihe  measure  is  under  discussion 
in  Parliament  It  h  not  needful  to  condder  here 
which  mode  of  legislation  is  theoretically  or  practi- 
cally the  best  It  19  sufficient  to  notice  the  &ct, 
that  the  absence  from  our  system  of  official  and 
responsible  advisers  of  the  President,  having  seats 
in  the  legislature,  renders  it  impracticable  to  signify 
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hiB  viewe  of  a  meosote,  while  it^  k  under  the  pon- 
sideration  of  either  house.  For  this  reason,  and 
because  the  President  himself  is  responsible  to  the 
people  for  his  oflicial  acts»  and  in  order  to  aoeo&>- 
pany  that  responsibility  tdth  the  requisite  pow« 
both  to  act  upon  reasons  and.  to^  rendo^r  them,  our 
Constitution  has  vested  in  him  this  peculiar  and 
qualified  negative.^ 


^  A  question  lias  been  made, 
ivfa^Aer  ift  is  competent  to  two 
thirds  of  the  members  present  in 
each  house  to  pass  a  bill  notwith- 
standing the  President's  objections, 
or  whether  the  Constitutito  means 
that  it  shall  be  passed  b^  two  thirds 
of  all  the  members  of  each  branch 
of  the  legislature.  The  history  of 
tiie  **  veto  "  in  the  Convention  seems 
to  me  to  settle  this  question.  There 
was  a  change  of  phraseology,  in  the 
course  of  .the  proceedings  on  this 
subject,  which  indicateia  very  clearly 
a  change  of  intention.  The  lan- 
guage employed  in  the  resolutions^ 
in  all  the  stages  through  which  they 
passed,  was,  that  <^  The  national  ex- 
ecutive shall  have  a  right  to  nega- 
tive  any  legislative  act,  which  shall 
not  \>e  afterwards  passed  by  two 
ihird  parts  of  each  branch  of  the 
national  kffMUure,"  This  was  the 
form  of  expression  contained  in  the 
resolutions  sent  to  the  committee  of 
detail ;  and  if  it  had  been  incorpp- ' 
rated  into  the  Constitution,  there 
could  have  been  no  question  but 
that  its  meaning  would  have  been, 
that  the  bill  must  be  atterwards 
passed  by  two  thirds  of  all  the 
members  to  which  each  branch  is 


constitutionally  entitled.  But  the 
oommiitee  of  detail  ohsnged  fl» 
expression,  said  employed  one  which 
has  a  technical  meaning,  that  mean- 
ing being  made  technical  by  the 
Constitution  itself  Before  the  coia- 
mittee  came  to  carry  out  the  reso- 
lution relating  to  Uie  President's 
n^;atiye,  they  had  occasion  to 
define  what  should  constitute  a 
^^houte^  in  each  branch  of  the 
legislature;  and  they  did  so  by 
the  provision  that  a  miyoiity  of 
each  house  shall  constitute  a  quo- 
rum to  do  business.  This  expre»> 
sion,  a  **  house,"  or  "  each  house," 
.is  several  times  employed  in  the 
Constitution,  with  reference  to  the 
Acuities  and  powers  of  the  two 
chambers  respectively,  and  it  al; 
.ways  means,  when  so  used,  the 
constitutional  quorum,  assembled 
for  the  transaction  of  business,  and 
capable  of  transacting  business* 
This,  same  expreseion  was  em- 
ployed by  the  committte  when 
they  provided  far  the  mode  in 
which  a  bill,  once  rejected  by  the 
President,  should  be  again  brou^ 
belbre  ihe  legislative  bodies.  They 
directed  it  to  be  returned  "•  to  thai 
HOUSE  in  which  it  sht^  have  origin 
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The  temamlng  topic  tiiat  demands  our  inqnirieB, 
respectmg  the  legislature,  relates  to  the  plaoe  of  its 
meeting.  The  Confedeiation  was  a  govenunent 
without  a  capitol,  or  a  seat ;  a  want  which  seriousfy 
impaired  its  dignity  and  its  efficiency,  and  subjected 
it  to  great  inconvenience^ ;  at  the  same  time,  it  was 
unable  to  supjdy  the  defect  Its  Ctongress,- follow- 
ing the  example  of  their  predecessors,  had  continued 
to  assemble  at  Philadelphia,  until  June,  1783;  when, 
as  we  haye  already  seen,  in  consequence  of  a  mutiny 
by  some  of  the  federal'  troops  stationed  in  that  neigh- 


nated," — that  ib  to  say,  to  s  oon- 
Btitatioiial  quomm,  a  xnajoritT-  of 
irliich  passed  it  in  the  first  in- 
stance; and  the^r  then  provided, 
that,  if^tteo  ihirds  of  that  H0U8S 
diall  agree  to  pass  the  Un,  it  shall 
be  sent,  together  with  the  objec- 
tions, to  the  other  bousk, 

and  if  approved  hy  Mo  ihitds  of 
that  HOUSE,  it  shall  become  a 
law."  This  change  of  phra8eolog3r, 
taken  in  connection  with  die  obvi- 
oos  meaning  of  the  term  ^  house  * 
as  used  in  the  Constitution  when  it 
speaks  of  a  chamber  competent  to 
do  business,  shows  the  intention 
Tery  clearly.  It  is  a  very  different 
provision  from  what  wonld  have 
eadsted,  if  the  phrase  '^  two  third 
parts  of  each  branch  of  the  nation- 
al legislature"  had  been  retained 
(See  Elliot,  v.  849,  376,  876, 481 
586.) 

This  viewwin  be  sustained  by  an 
examination  of  all  the  instances  in 
which  the  votes  of  "two  thirds"  in 
either  body  are  required.  Thus, 
«each  bouse  may  determine  tbe 


rules  of  its  proceedings,  ponish  its 
members  for  disorderly  behavior, 
and,  vfiih  Ihe  conewrrence  of  too 
thirds^  expel  a  member.*  (Art  I. 
§  6.)  Tbe  context  of  the  same 
article  defines  what  Ss  to  consti- 
tute a  '*  house,"  and  makes  it 
clear  that  two  thirds  of  a  ** house" 
may  expel  That  this  was  the  in- 
tention is  also  clear  firom  what  took 
place  in  the  Convention.  Mr.  Mad- 
ison objected  to  the  provision  as  it 
stood  on  the  report  of  tl^  oomi- 
mittee,  by  wMch  a  mere  majovitg 
of  s  quorum  was  empowered  to 
expel,  and,  on  Us  motion,  the 
words  **with  the  concurrence  of 
two  thirds"  were  inserted.  (El- 
liot, V.  406,  407.)  In  like  man- 
ner, the  fifth  Article  of  the  Consti- 
tution  empowers  Congress, "  loftefi- 
wer  two  thirds  of  hath  bottbes 
shaU  deem  it  neeessary,"  to  propose 
amendments  to  the  Constitution. 
The  term  "house"  is  here  used 
as  synonymous  wim  a  quorum. 

It  has  been  suggested,  however, 
that  the  use  of  a  positive  express 
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borhood,  against  whftck  the  lo<^  authorities  fidled 
to  protect  them,  they  left  thM  dty,  and  leassembled 
at  Princeton,  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  in  the 
halls  of  a  college.^  There,  in  die  Allowing  October, 
a  resolution  was  passed,  directing  that  bufldings  for 
the  use  of  Congress  should  be  erected  at  some  stiit* 
able  plaee  hear  the 'falls  of  the  Delaware ;  for  which 
the  right  of  soil  and  an  exclusive  jurisdiction  should 
be  obtained.^  But  Ihis  was  entirely  unsatiafiu^tory 
to  the  Southern  States.  They  complained  that  the 
place  selected  was  not  central^  was  un&vorable  to 


non,  in  relation  to  the  action  of 
the  Senate  upon  treaties,  throTrs 
■oon  doubt  upon  the  meaning  of 
t)ie  term  *^two  thirds,"  as  used  in 
other  parts  of  the  Constitution.  A 
tteAty  requires  the  ooocurren€e  of 
**two  thirds  of  the  senators  pres- 
ent"; and  it  has  been  argued  that 
ihe  omission  of  this  term  in  &e 
other  cases  shows  that  two  thirds 
of  all  the  members  are  required 
ih  those  cases.  But  it  is  to  be 
remembered,  that  the  ConslittttfeiL 
makes  a  general  provision  as  to 
what  shall  constitute  a  house  for 
the  transaction  of  business;  tiiat 
when  it  means  thitt  a  puticular 
function  shall  not  be  performed 
hy  such  a  house,  dr  quorum,  it 
gtaWmhee  the  exceptaon  hj  a  par- 
ticular provision,  as  when  it  re- 
quires two  thirds  of  all  the  States 
to  b^  present  in  the  House  of 
B^resentatiyes  on  the  choice  of 
a  President,  and  makes  a  majority 
of  all  llie  States  necessary  to  a 
choice ;  and  that  whether  the  func- 
tion of  the  Senate  in  approving 


treaties  is  or  is  not  a  part  of  the 
business  which  under  the  genend 
pn/vision  h  roquked  to  be  dona  is 
a  ^^ house"  or  quorum  cpnsisting 
of  a  majority  ef  aH  the  members, 
the  Oonaitiitton*  does  not  speak  of 
this  function  as  bdng  done  by  a 
**  house,"  but  it  speaks  of  the  ^  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  Ae  SenaU^  to 
be  given  ''by  two  thirds  of  the 
senators  present"  The  use  of 
the  term  ** present*  was  necessary, 
therefore,  in  this  connec^on,  be- 
.cause  no  term  had  preceded  it 
which  would  guide  the  construc- 
tion to  the  eoncluaon  intended; 
but  in  the  other  cases,  the  previous 
use  of  the  term  ^  house,"  defined 
to  be  a  majority  of  aH  the  members, 
detenniaes  the  sense  in  which  the 
term  "  two  thirds  "  is  to  be  under-, 
stood,  and  makes  it,  as*  I  humbly 
conceive,  tiTO  thirds  of  a  ooastitu- 
tional  quorum. 

»  Ante^  Vol.  I  220,  note,  22G^ 
note^ 

>  October  6,1 783,  Joumals,TIIL 
423: 
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• 

the  Unions  aad  unjust  to  theoi.  They  epdeavoted 
to  t>rocure  a  lecousideration  of  theTote,  but  wiUiout 
8U(^e86.^  Several  days^  weie  then  consumed  in  fruit* 
less  efFoits  to  agree  on  a  temporary  residence;  and 
at  length  it  became  apparent  that  there  v^as  no  pros* 
pect  of  a  general  assent  to  any  one  pl^ce,  eitheir  for 
a  temporary  or  for  a  permanent  seat  The  plan  of  a 
single  residence  was  then  chai^ged,  and  a  resolution 
was  passed,  providing  fbr  an  alternate  residence  at 
two  plaoes,  by  directing  that  buildings  for  the  use  of 
Congress,  fuid  a  federal  town,  should  also  be  erected 
at  or  near  the  lower  fidls  of  the  Potomac,  or  George- 
town ;  and  that  until  both  places,  that  on  the  Dela- 
ware and  that  on  the  Potomac,  were  ready  fbr  their 
reception,  Congress  should  sit  alternately,  for  equal 
periods  of  not  more  than  one  year  and  not  less  than 
six  months,  at  Trenton,  the  capital  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey,  and  at  Annapolis,  the  capital  of  the 
State  of  Maryland.  The  President  was  thereupon 
directed  to  adjourn  the  Congress,  on  the  12th  of  the 
following  November,  to  meet  at  Annapolis  on  the 
26th,  for  the  despatch  of  business.  Thither  they 
accordingly  repaired,  and  there  they  continued  to 
sit  until  June  3,  1784.  A  recess  followed,  during 
which  a  committee  of  the  States  sat,  until  Congress 
reassembled  at  Trenton,  on  the  80th  of  the  following 
October. 

At  Trenton,  the  accommodations  appear  to  have 
been  altogether  insu£S[cient,  and  the  States  of  South 
Carolina  and  Pennsylvania  proposed  to  adjourn  from 

^Octobers.    Ibid. 424, 426. 
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that  place.^  The  plan  of  two  capitols  in  different 
placea  was  then  lescinded,'  and  an  oxdinanoe  wa^ 
passed,  for  the  appointment  of  commissioneza  to  es* 
taldish  a  seat  of  government  on  the  honks  of  the 
Delaware,  at  some  point  within  eight  miles  above 
or  below  the  lower  &lls  of  that  river.  Until  the 
necessary  buildings  should  be  zeady  for  their  recep- 
tion, the  ordinance  provided  that  Congress  should 
sit  at  the  city  of  New/  York.^  When  assembled 
there  in  January,  1785,  they  received  and  accept- 
ed firom  the  corporation  an  offer  cff  the  use  of  tiie 
City  Hall ;  and  in  that  building  they  continued  to 
hold  their  sessions  until  after  the  adoption:  of  the 
Constitution.* 

It  does  not  appear  Ihat  any  steps  were  taken 
under  the  pvdinance  of  1784,  or  under  any  of  the 
previous  resolutions,  for  the  ^tablishment  of  a  fisd* 
era!  town  and  a  seat  of  government  at  any  of  the 
places  designated.  Whether  the  Congress  felt  the 
want  of  constitutional  power  to  carry  out  their  pro- 
ject, or  whether  the  v^ant  of  means,  or  a  difficulty  iii 
obtaining  a  suitable  grant  of  the  soil  and  jurisdiction^ 
WBS  the  real  impediment,  there  are  now  no  means 
of  determining.  It  seems  quite  probable,  however, 
that,  after  their  removal  to  the  city  of  New  York^ 
they  found  themselves  much  better  placed  than  they 
or  their  predecessors  had  ever  been  elsewhere;  and 


1  December  10, 11, 1784.  Jbnr-        ^  Hie^r  renunredfrooi  it  Ottober 

aals,  X.  16  - 1 8.  2, 1788,  on  »  notice  from  the  May>- 

>  December  20,  21.  Ibid.  23, 24.  or  of  tbe  city  that  lepairs  were  to 

3  FSaased  December  23.  Ibid  29.  be  made. 
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as  the  disoussioiiB  respecting  a  total  Tevision  of  the 
fedferal  system  soon  afterwaids  began  to  agitate  the 
public  mind,  the  plan  of  establishing  a  seat  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  old  goremment  was  naturally 
postponed. 

The  plan  itself,  on  paper,  was  a  bold  and  magnifi* 
cent  one.  It  contemidated  a  district  not  less  than 
two  and  not  more  than  three  miiesv  square,  with  a 
^  federal  house  "  for  the  use  of  Congress ;  suitable 
buildings  for  the  executive  departments;  official 
residences  for  the  president  and  secretary  of  Oon* 
gtess,  and  the  secretaries  of  foreign  affiiirs^  of  war, 
of  the  marine,  and  the  officers  of  the  treasury ;  be- 
sides hotels  to  be  erects  and  owned  by  the  States 
as  residences  lor  their  delegates.  But,  for  this  fine 
scheme  of  a  federal  metropolis,  an  appropriation  was 
made,  which,  even  in  those  days,  one  might  suppose, 
would  scarcely  have  paid  for  the  land  required.  The 
commissioners  who  were  to  purchase  the  site,  lay 
out  the  town,  and  contract  for  the  election  and  com- 
^tion  of  all  the  public  edifices,— excepting  those 
which  were  to  ^belong  to  the  States,  —  "in  an  de* 
gant  manner,"  were  authorize  to  draw  on  the  fed* 
eral  treasury  for  a  sum  not  exceeding  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  for  the  whole  of  these  purposes. 
If  we  are  to  understand  it  to  have  been  really  ex- 
pected and  intended  that  this  sum  should  deftay  tiie 
cost  of  this  undertaking,  we  must  either  be  amused 
by  the  modest  requirements  of  the  Union  at  that 
day,  or  stand  amazed  at  the  strides  it  has  since 
taken  in  its  onward  career  of  prosperity  and  power. 
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From  the  porticos  of  that  magnificent  Capitol. whose 
domes  oyerhang  the  Potomac,  the  eye  now  looks 
down  upon  a  city,  in  which,  at  a  cost  of  many  mil- 
lions, provision  has  been  made  for  the  central  func- 
tions of  a  government,  whose  daily  expenditure 
exceeds  the  entire  sum  appropriated  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  necessary  public  buildings  and  offi- 
cial residences  seventy  years  ago. 

In  truth,  however,  there  is  not  much  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation  se- 
riously contemplated  the  establishment  of  a  federal 
city.  They  were  too  feeble  for  such  an  imdertaking. 
They  could  pass  resolutions  and  ordinances  fbr  the 
purpose,  and  send  them  to  the  authorities  of  the 
States ;  — and  if  a  more  decent  attention  to  the  wants 
and  dignity  of  the  federal  body  was  excited,  it  was 
well^  and  was  probably  the  effect  principally  in- 
tended If  they  had  actually  proceeded  to  do  what 
their  resolution  of  1783  proposed,  —  to  acquire  the 
jurisdiction,  as  well  as  the  right  of  soil,  over  a  tract 
of  land,  —  they  must  have  encountered  a  serious 
obstacle  in  the  want  of  constitutional  power.  This 
difficulty  seems  to  have  been  felt  at  a  later  period; 
for  the  oidinance  of  1784  only  directs  a  purchase  of 
the  land,  and  is  silent  upon  the  subject  of  municipal 
jurisdictioiL  It  is  fortunate,  too,  on  all  accounts,  that 
the  design  was  never  executed,  if  it  was  seriously  en- 
tertained. The  presence  of  Congress  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  where  the  legislature  of  the  State  was  also 
sitting,  in  the  winter  of  1787,  enabled  Hamilton  to 
carry  those  measures  in  both  bodies,  which  led  im- 

TOL.   II.  35 
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mediately  to  the  summoning  of  the  national  Conven- 
tion.^ And  it  was  especially  fortunate  that  this 
whole  subject  came  before  the  Convention  unemr 
barrassed  with  a  previous  choice  of  place  by  the  old 
Congress,  or  with  any  steps  concerning  municipal 
jurisdiction  which  they  might  have  taken,  or  omit* 
ted.  ' 

For  it  was  no  easy  matter,  in  the  temper  of  the 
public  mind  existing  from  1783  to  1788,  to  deteiv 
mine  where  the  seat  of  the  federal,  or  that  of  Ihe 
national  government,  ought  to  be  placed.  The  Con- 
vention found  this  an  unsettled  question,  and  they 
wisely  determined  to  leave  it  so.^  The  cities  of  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  had  wishes  and  expecto- 
tions^  and  it  was  quite  expedient  that  the  Constitu- 
tion should  neither  decide  between  them,  nor  decide 
against  both  of  them.  It  was  equally  important  that 
it  should  not  direct  whether  the  seat  of  the  national 
govemjment  should  be  placed  at  any  of  the  other 
commercial  cities,  or  at  the  capital  or  within  the  ju- 
risdiction of  any  State,  or  in  a  district  to  be  exdi»> 
sively  under  the  jurisdicticm  of  the  United  States. 
These  were  grave  questions,  which  involved  the 
general  interests  6f  the  Union ;  but  however  settled, 
they  would  cost  the  Constitution,  in  some  quarter 
or  other,  a  great  deal  of  the  support  that  it  required, 
if  determined  before  it  went  into  operation.^  Tem- 
jJorarily,  however,  the  new  government  must  be 
placed  somewhere  within  the  limits  of  a  State,  and 

^  See  anUt  YoL  L  pp.  858-  ^  See  the  conyenadon  reported 

861.  by  MadiBon,  Elliot,  Y.  874. 
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at  one  of  the  principal  cities ;  and  as  the  Congress 
then  sitting  at  New  York  would  probably  invite 
theh^  successors  to  assemUe  there,  it  became  neces* 
sary  to  ]^rovide  for  a  future  removal,  when  the  time 
should  arrive  for  a  general  agreement  on  the  various 
and  deUcate  questions  involved.  The  difference  of 
structure,  however,  between  the  two  branches  of  the 
proposed  CSongress,  and  the  difference  of  interests 
that  might  predominate  in  each,  made  a  disagree* 
ment  on  these  questions  probable,  if  not  inevitable; 
and  a  disagreement  on  the  place  of  their  future 
sessions,  if  accompanied  by  power  to  sit  in  separate 
places,  would  be  fatal  to  the  peace  of  the  Union  and 
the  operation  of  the  government. 

The  committee  of  detail,  therefore,  inserted  in 
their  draft  a  clause  prohibiting  either  house,  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  other,  6om  adjourning  for 
more  than  three  days,  or  to  any  other  place  than 
that  at  which  the  Congress  might  be  sitting.  Mr. 
King  expressed  an  apprehension  that  this  implied 
an  authority  in  both  houses  to  adjourn  to  any  place; 
and  as  a  frequ^it  change  of  place  had  d&honored 
the  federal  government,  he  thought  that  a  law,  at 
least,  should  be  made  necessary  for  a  removal  Mr. 
Madison  considered  a  central  position  would  be  so 
necessary,  and  that  it  would  be  so  strongly  de- 
manded by  the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  that  a 
removal  from  the  place  of  their  first  session  would 
be  extorted,  even  if  a  law  were  required  for  it  But 
there  was  a  fear  that,  if  the  government  were  once 
established  at  the  dty  of  New  York,  it  would  never 
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bexemovedif  alawweremade  necessarsr.  The  pro- 
vision reported  by  the  committee  was  therefore  re- 
tained, and  it  was  left  in  the  power  of  the  two  houses 
alone,  during  a  session  of  Congress^  to  adjourn  to 
any  place,  or  to  any  time,  on  which  they  might 
agrea^ 

Still  it  was  needful  that  the  Constitution  should 
empower  the  legislature  to  establish  a  seat  of  gov- 
ernment out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  any  of  the  States, 
and  away  from  any  of  their  cities.  The  time  mi^t 
come  when  this  question  could  be  satisfactorily  met 
The  time  would  certainly  come,  when  the  people  of 
the  whole  Union  could  see  that  the  dignity,  the  in- 
dependence, and  the  purity  of  the  government  would 
require  that  it  should  be  under  no  local  influences ; 
when  every  citizen  of  the  United  States,  called  to 
take  part  in  the  functions  of  that  government,  ought 
to  be  able  to  feel  that  he  and  his  would  owe  dieir 
protection  to  no  power,  save  that  of  the  Union  itself 
Some  disadvantage,  doubtless,  might  be  experienced, 
in  placing  the  government  away  from  the  great 
centres  of  commerce.  But  neither  of  the  principal 
seats  of  wealth  and  refinement  was  very  near  to  the 
centre  of  the  Union ;  and  if  either  of  them  had  been, 
the  necessity  for  an  exclusive  local  jurisdiction  would 
probably  be  found,  afier  the  adoption  of  the  Consti- 
tution, to  outweigh  all  other  considerations.  Ac- 
cordingly, wh^  the  Constitution  was  revised  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  the  needful  provisions  omitted 

1  Elliot,  Y.  409,  410.  See  ident  to  asBemble  and  adjoarn 
poitf  as  to  the  power  of  the  Fh»-      Congretf. 
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in  its  prapaiatiQii,  it  Tras  detenained  that  no  peremp- 
tory diiectioiL  on  the  subject  of  a  seat  of  goTemment 
should  be  given  to  the  legislature;  but  tiiat  power 
should  be  confenred  on  Congress  to  exercise  an. ex- 
clusive legislation,  in  all  cases,  over  such  disttict,  not 
exceeding  ten  miles  square,  as  might,  by  cession  of 
particular  States  and  the  acceptance  of  Congress,  be- 
come the  seat  of  govermnent  of  the  United  States. 
This  provision  has  made  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  the  exclusive  sovereign  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, which  it  governs  in  its  capacity  of  the  legis- 
lature of  the  Union.  It  enabled  Washington  to 
found  the  city  which  bears  his  name ;  towards  which, 
whatever  may  be  the  claims  of  local  attachment, 
every  American  who  can  discern  the  connection  be- 
tween the  honor,  the  renown,  and  the  welfaie  of 
his  country,  and  the  dignity,  convenience,  and  safety 
of  its  government,  must  turn  with  affection  and 
pride. 

With  respect  to  a  regular  time  of  meeting,  no  in- 
structions had  been  given  to  the  committee  of  detail  ; 
but  they  inserted  in  their  draft  of  the  Constitution  a 
dause  which  required  the  legislature  to  assemble  on 
the  first  Monday  of  December  in  every  year.  There 
was,  however,  a  great  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
expediency  of  designating  any  time  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  as  to  the  particular  period  adopted  in  the 
report  But  as  it  was  generally  agreed  that  Congress 
ought  to  assemble  annually,  the  provision  which  now 
stands  in  the  Constitution,  which  reqidres  annual 
sessions,  and  establishes  the  first  Monday  in  Decem- 
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ber  as  the  time  of  their  commenoement,  unless  a  dif- 
ferent day  shall  be  appointed  by  law,  was  adopted  as 
a  compromise  of  different  views.^ 

1  Mr.  Jmtice  Story  baa  stated  in  is  a  mistake.    The  clause  irai  oon- 

bis  Commentaries  (§  829),  that  this  tained  in  tiie  draft  of  the  committee 

clause  came  into  the  Constitution  ofdetail«  and  iras  modified  as  stitod 

in  the  revised  draft,  near  the  close  in  the  text,  on  the  7th  of  Angiat, 

of  the  Conyention,  and  was  silentlj  after  a  full  debate.    {Uliot,  Y.  977, 

adopted,  wiUioat  opposition.    Ibis  883*^885. 


CHAPTER  X. 

BSPOBT  OF  TRB  CoiOaTTBV  OF  DbTAIL,  CONTINUBX-*!!^  POW- 
ERS OF  CONORE80.  —  The  Grand  CoBfPROiOBBS  of  the  Con- 
stitution RESPEGTiKa  Commerce,  Exports,  and  the  Slave- 
Trade. 

In  the  examination  which  has  thus  fiur  been  made 
of  the  process  of  forming  the  Constitution,  the  reader 
will  have  noticed  the  absence  of  any  express  pro* 
yisions  concerning  the  regulation  of  commerce,  and 
the  obtaining  of  revenues.  A  system  of  government 
had  been  framed,  embracing  a  national  legislature,  in 
which  the  mode  of  representation  alone  had  been  de- 
termined with  predsion.  The  powers  of  this  legis- 
lature had  been  described  only  in  very  general  terms. 
It  was  to  have  ^  the  legislative  rights  vested  in  Con- 
gress by  the  Confederation,"  and  the  power  ^^to 
legislate  in  all  cases  for  the  general  interests  of  the 
Union,  and  also  in  those  to  which  the  States  were 
separately  incompetent,  or  in  which  the  harmony  of 
the  United  States  may  be  interrupted  by  the  exercise 
of  individual  legislation." 

It  might  undoubtedly  have  been  considered  that, 
as  the  want  of  a  power  in  the  Confederation  to  make 
uniform  commercial  regulations  affecting  the  foreign 
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and  domestic  relations  of  the  States  was  one  of  the 
principal  causes  of  the  assembling  of  this  Convention, 
such  a  power  was  implied  in  the  terms  of  the  resolu- 
tion, which  had  declared  the  general  principles  on 
which  the  authority  of  the  national  legislature  ought 
to  be  regulated.  Still,  it  remained  to  be  determined 
what  kind  of  regulation  of  commerce  was  required 
by  "  the  general  interests  of  the  Union,"  or  how  far 
the  States  were  incompetent,  by  their  separate  legis- 
lation, to  deal  with  the  interests  of  commerce  so  as 
to  promote  "  the  harmony  of  the  United  States."  In 
the  same  way,  a  power  to  obtain  revenues  might  be 
implied  on  the  same  general  principles..  But  whether 
the  commercial  power  foreshadowed  in  these  broad 
declarations  was  to  be  limited  or  unlimited ;  whether 
there  were  any  special  objects  or  interests  to  which 
it  was  not  to  extend ;  and  whether  the  revenues  of 
the  government  were  to  be  derived  from  imposts 
laid  at  pleasure  upon  imports  or  exports,  or  both ; 
whether  they  might  be  derived  from  excises  on  the 
manufactures  or  produce  of  the  country;  whether 
its  power  of  direct  taxation  was  to  be  exercised 
under  further  limitations  than  those  already  agreed 
upon  for  the  apportionment  of  direct  taxes  among 
the  States ;  —  all  these  details  were  as  yet  entirely 
unsettled. 

Two  subjects,  one  of  which  might  fall  within  a 
general  commercial  power,  and  the  other  within  a 
general  power  to  raise  revenues,  had  already  been 
incidentally  alluded  to,  and  both  were  likely  to 
create  great  embarrassment    General  Pinckney  had 
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twice  given  notice  that  Sonih  Carolina  could  not 
accede  to  the  new  Union  proposed,  if  it  possessed  a 
power  to  tax  exports.^  It  had  also  become  apparent, 
in  the  discnssions  and  arrangements  respecting  the 
apportionment  of  representatives,  that  the  possible 
encouragement  of  the  slave-trade,  which  might  fol- 
low an  admission  of  the  blacks  into  the  rule  of 
representation,  was  one  great  obstacle,  iu  the  view 
of  the  Northern  States,  to  such  an  admission;  and 
at  the  same  time,  that  it  was  very  doubtful  whether 
all  the  Southern  States  would  surrender  to  the  gen- 
eral government  the  power  to  prohibit  that  trade.' 
The  compromise  which  had  already  taken  place  on 
the  subject  of  representation  had  settled  the  prin- 
ciples on  whidi  that  difficult  matter  was  to  be 
arranged.  But  the  power  to  increase  the  slave 
populaticms  by  continued  importation  had  not  been 
agreed  to  be  surrendered ;  and  unless  some  satis- 
£EU^ry  and  reasonable  adjustment  could  be  made 
on  tlus  subject,  there  could  be  no  probability  that 
the  Constitution  would  be  finally  mtified  by  the 
people  of  the  Northern  States.^  It  is  necessary, 
therefore,  to  look  carefully  at  these  two  subjects, 

1  See  MadiBOO,  Elliot,  V.  303,  to  them  a  tysb&m  under  which 

857.  sUves  were  to  continue  to  be  im- 

'  See  the  remarlu  of  Gouver-  ported,   and   to   be   represented, 

neur  Morris  in  the  debate  on  the  while    the   exports   produced  hj 

apportionment  of  representatives,  their  labor  were  not  to  pay  any 

in  which  he  stated  the  dilemma  part  of  the  expenses  of  the  gov- 

preeisely  in  this  way.    Elfiot,  V.  emment  which  would  be  obliged 

801.  to  defend   their  masters   against 

3  No  candid  man,  said  Rufus  domestic  insurrections  or  foreign 

King,  could  undertake  to  justify  attacks.    EQiot,  Y.  891. 

TOX..  IX.  36 
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namdy,  the  taxation  of  exports  and  the  proh^ 
Ution  of  the  slave-trade. 

That  a  power  to  lay  taxes  or  duties  on  exported 
products  belongs  to  every  government  possessing  a 
general  authority  to  select  the  objects  from  which 
its  revenues  are  to  be  derived,  is  a  proposition  which 
admits  of  little  doubt  It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  either, 
tiiat  it  is  a  power  which  may  be  attended  with  great 
benefit,  not  only  for  purposes  of  revenue,  but  for  the 
encouragement  of  manufieu^tures ;  and  it  is  dear  that 
it  may  often  be  used  as  a  means  of  controlling  the 
commercial  policy  of  other  countries,  when  applied 
to  articles  which  they  cannot  produce,  but  which 
they  must  consume.  A  government  that  is  destitute 
of  this  power  is  not  armed  with  the  most  complete 
and  efiectual  means  for  counteracting  the  r^:ulations 
of  foreign  countries  that  bear  heavily  upon  the  in- 
dustrial  pursuits  of  its  people,  although  it  may  have 
other  and  suffident  sources  of  revenue ;  and  there- 
fore, until  an  unrestricted  commercial  intercourse 
and  a  free  exchange  of  commodities  become  the 
general  policy  of  the  world,  to  deny  to  any  gov- 
ernment a  power  over  the  exported  products  of  its 
own  country,  is  to  place  it  at  some  disadvantage 
with  all  commerdal  nations  that  possess  the  power 
to  enhance  the  price  of  commodities  which  they 
themselves  produce. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  practice  of  taxing  the 
products  of  a  country,  as  they  pass  out  of  its  limits 
to  enter  into  the  consumption  of  other  nations,  can 
be  beneficially  exercised  only  by  a  government  that 
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€811  select  and  arrange  the  objects  of  sadi  taxation 
so  as  to  do  nearly  equal  justice  to  all  its  producing 
interests,  if,  for  example,  the  article  of  wine  were 
produced  only  by  a  sibgle  ptovince  of  France,  and 
all  the  othei:  provincto  produced  no  commodities 
sought  for  by  other  nations,  an  export  duty  upon 
wine  would  fdl  whoUy  upon  the  single  province 
where  it  was  produised,  and  would  place  its  pro- 
duction at  an  unequal  competition  with  the  wines 
of  other  countries.  But  France  produces  a  variety 
of  wines,  the  growth  of  many  different  provinces ; 
and  therefore,  in  the  adjustment  of  an  export  duty 
upon  wines,  the  government  of  that  country,  after 
a  due  regard  to  the  demand  for  each  kind  or  class 
qf  this  commodity,  has  chiefly  to  consider  the  effect 
of  such  a  tax  in  the  competition  with  ihe  same  com- 
modity produced  by  other  nations. 

At  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  there  was  not  a  single  produc- 
tion, common  to  tdl  the  States,  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  become  an  article  of  general  exportation. 
Indeed,  there  were  no  commodities  produced  for 
exportation  by  so  many  of  the  States,  that,  a  tax 
or  duty  imposed  upon  them  on  leaving  the  country 
would  operate  with  anything  like  equality  even  in 
different  sections. of  the  Union.  In  fact,  from  the 
extreme  northern  to  the  extreme  southern  boun« 
dary  of  the  Union,  the  exports  were  so  various, 
both  in  kind  and  amount,  that  a  tax  imposed  on 
an  article  the  produce  of  the  South  could  not  be 
balanced  by  a  tax  imposed  upon  an  article  pro* 
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ducea  or  manu&ctured  at  the  North,  fiow,  for  exr 
ample,  could  the  burden  of  an  export  duty  on  the 
tobacco  of  Virginia,  or  the  rice  or  indigo  of  South 
Carolina,  be  equalized  by  a  similar  duty  on  the  lum- 
ber or  fish  or  flour  of  other  States)  Possibly,  after 
long  experience  and  the  accumulation  of  the  neces- 
sary statistics,  an  approach  towards  an  equality  of 
such  burdens  might  have  be^i  made ;  but  it  could 
never  have  become  more  than  an  ^unsatisfactory  ap- 
proximation ;  and  while  the  effect  of  such  a  tax  at 
one  end  of  the  Union  on  the  demand  for  the  com« 
modity  subjected  to  it  might  be  estimated, — because 
the  opportunity  for  other  nations  to  supply  them- 
selves elsewhere  might  be  so  precise  as  to  be  easily 
measured,  — its  effect  at  the  other  end  of  the  Union, 
on  another  commodity,  might  be  wholly  uncertain, 
because  the  demand  from  abroad  might  be  influenced 
by  new  sources  of  supply,  or  might  from  accidental 
causes  continue  to  be  nearly  the  same  as  before. 

However  theoretically  correct  it  might  have  been, 
therefore,  to  confer  on  the  genetal  government  the 
same  authority  to  tax  exports  as  to  impose  duties  on 
imported  commodities,  — ^  and  the  ai^;ument  for  it 
drawn  from  the  necessities  for  revenue  and  protection 
of  manufactures  was  exceedingly  strong, — the  actual 
situation  of  the  country  made  it  quite  impracticable 
to  obtain  the  consent  of  some  of  the  States  to  a  full 
and  complete  revenue  power  Several  of  the  most 
important  persons  in  tiie  Convention  were  strongly 
in  favor  of  it  Washington,  Madison,  WHson,  Gou- 
vemeur  Morris,  and  Dickinson  are  known  to  have 
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held  the  opinion,  that  the  govenmient  would  be  in- 
complete, without  a  power  to  tax  exports  as  well  as 
imports.  But  the  decided  stand  taken  by  South 
Garolina,  whose  exports  for  a  single  year  were  said 
by  General  Pinckney  to  have  amounted  to  £  600,000, 
the  fruit  of  the  labor  of  her  slaves,  probably  led  the 
committee  of  detail  to  insert  in  their  report  of  a  draft 
of  the  Constitution  a  distinct  prohibition  against 
laying  any  tax  or  duty  *on  articles  exported  from  any 
State. 

A  similar  question,  in  relation  to  the  e^ri;ent  of  the 
commercial  power,  was  destined  to  arise  out  of  the 
relations  of  the  diffeient  l^tes  to  the  slave-trade. 
If  the  power  to  regulate  commerce,  that  might  be 
conferred  upon  Che  general  government,  was  to  be 
universal  and  unlimited,  it  must  include  the  right 
to  prohibit  the  importation  of  slaves*  If  the  right 
to  sanction  or  tolerate  the  importation  of  slaves, 
which,  like  all  other  political  rights,  belonged  to 
the  people  of  the  several  States  as  sovereign  com* 
munities,  was  to  be  retained  by  them  as  an  excep- 
ti<^  from  the  commercial  power  which  they  might 
confer  upon  the  national  legislature,  that  exception 
must  be  clearly  and  definitely  established.  For  sev- 
eral reasons,  the  question  Was  necessarily  to  be  met, 
as  soon  as  the  character  and  extent  of  the  commer- 
cial power  should  come  into  discussion.  While  the 
trade  had  been  prohibited  by  all  the  other  States, 
including  Virginia  and  Maryland,  it  had  only  been 
subjected  to  a  duty  by  North  Carolina,  and  was 
subjected  to  a  similar  discouragement  by  South 
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Carolina  and  Oeotgia.  The  basis  of  representation 
in  the  national  legislature,  in  whidi  it  had  been 
agreed  that  the  slaves  should  be  included  in  a  cer- 
tain ratio,  created  a  strong  political  motive  with  the 
Northern  States  to  obtain  for  the  general  govern- 
ment a  power  to  prevent  Airther  importations.  It 
was  fortunate  that  this  motive  existed;  for  the 
honor  and  reputation  of  the  country  were  concerned 
to  put  an  end  to  this  traffic.  No  other  nation,  it 
was  true,  had  at  that  time  abolished  it ;  but  here 
were  the  assembled  States  of  America,  engaged  in 
framing  a  Constitution  of  government,  that  ought, 
if  the  American  character  was  to  be  consist^it  with 
the  principles  of  the  American  Revolution,  to  go  as 
far  in  the  recognition  of  human  rights  as  the  cir- 
cumstances of  their  actual  situation  would  admit 
What  was  practicable  to  be  done,  from  considerar 
tions  of  humanity,  and  all  that  could  be  successfully 
done,  was  the  measure  of  their  duty  as  statesmen, 
admitted  and  acted  upon  by  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution, including  many  of  those  who  represented 
slaveholding  constituencies,  as  well  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  States  that  had  either  abolished  both 
the  traffic  in  slaves  and  the  institution  itself,  or 
were  obviously  destined  to  do  it, 

This  just  and  necessary  rule  of  action,  however, 
which  limited  their  efforts  to  what  the  actual  dr- 
cumstances  of  the  country  would  permit,  made  a 
clear  distinction  between  a  prohibition  of  the  future 
importation  of  slaves,  imd  the  manumission  of  those 
already  in  the  country.     The  former  could  be  ao 
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cofaplifihed,  if  the  consent  of  the  people  of  the  States 
cpnld  be  obtained,  without  trenching  on  their  sover* 
eign  control  over  the  CQndition  of  all  persons  within 
th,eir  respective  limits.  It  involved  only  the  snrren* 
der  of  a  right  to  add  to  the  numbers  of  their  slaves 
by  continued  importations.  But  the  power  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  slaves  then  within  their  limits 
should  remain  in  that  condition,  could  not  be  sur* 
rendered  by  the  people  of  the  States,  without  over- 
turning every  principle  on  which  the  system  of  the 
new  government  had  been  rested,  and  which  had 
thus  fiur  been  justiy  regarded  as  essential  to  its  es- 
tablishment and  to  its  future  successful  operation. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  inferred,  because  a  large 
majority  of  the  Convention  sought  for  a  power  to 
prohibit  the  increase  of  slaves  by  further  importation, 
that  they  intended  by  means  of  it  to  extinguish  the 
institution  of  slavery  within  the  States.  So  &r  as 
they  acted  from  a  political  motive,  they  designed  to 
take  away  the  power  of  a  iState  to  increase  its  con- 
gressional representation  by  bringing  slaves  from 
Africa;  and  so  far  as  they  acted  from  motives  of 
general  justice  and  humanity,  they  designed  to  ter* 
minate  a  triaffic  which  never  has  been  and  never  can 
be  carried  on  without  infinite  Cruelty  and  national 
dishonor.  That  ^he  individuals  of  an  inferior  race 
already  placed  in  the  condition  of  servitude  to  a 
superior  one  may,  by  the  force  of  necessity,  be  righ^ 
fully  left  in  the  care  and  dominion  of  those  on  whom 
they  have  been  cast,  is  a  proposition  of  morals  en- 
tirely fit  to  be  admitted  by  a  Christian  statesman. 
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That  new  individuals  may  rightfolly  be  placed  in  the 
same  condition,  not  by  the  act  of  Providence  through 
the  natural  increase  of  the  species,  but  by  the  act  of 
man  in  transferring  them  from  distant  lands,  is  quite 
another  proposition.  The  distinction  between  the 
two,  so  far  as  a  moral  judgment  is  concerned  with 
the  acts  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  upon  the 
circumstances  before  them,  defines  the  limits  of  duty 
which  they  intended  to  recognize. 

No  satis&ctory  means  exist  for  determining  to 
what  extent  a  continuance  of  the  importation  of 
slaves  was  necessary,  in  an  economical  point  of  view, 
to  the  States  of  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and 
Georgia.  There  is  some  reason  to  suppose  that  th^ 
natural  increase  of  the  slave  population  in  Viigima 
at  that  period  more  than  supplied  her  wants;  and 
perhaps  the  less  healthy  regions  of  the  more  south- 
em  States  may  have  still  required  foreign  supplies 
in  order  to  keep  the  lands  already  occupied  under 
cultivation,  or  to  make  new  lands  productive.^  All 
that  is  historically  certain  on  this  subject  is,  that  the 
representatives  of  the  three  most  southerly  States 
acted  upon  the  belief,  that  their  constituents  would 
not  surrender  the  right  to  continue  the  importation 
of  slaves,  although  they  might,  if  left  to  themselves, 
discontinue  the  practice  at  some  future  time. 

These  declarations,  however,  had  not  been  made 
at  the  time  when  the  principles  on  which  the  Con- 
stitution was  to  be  framed  were  sent  to  the  conunit- 

1  See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Elb-  reported  iy  Mr.  Madison,  EQiot, 
north  and  General  Finckne^,  as      V.  45S»  459. 
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tee  of  detail.  Nothing  had  yet  oocurr^  in  the 
Convention,  to  make  it  ^certain  that  the  power  to 
ii;aport  would  be  retained  by  Bny  of  thfe  States.  The 
committee  of  detail  had,  therefore,  bo  &r  as  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Convention  iiad  gone^  an  unreBtricted 
choice  between  a  full  aad  a  limited  commercial  pow- 
er. They  consisted  of  three  members  from  non^ 
slaveholiiing  and  two  from  slavdiolding  States;  ^  but 
as  one  of  them,  Mr.  Rutledge  of  South  Carolina, 
was  one  of  the  persons  who  subsequently  announced 
to  the  Convention  the  position  that  would  be  taken 
by  his  own  State  and  by  Nx)rth  Carolina  and  Geor- 
gia, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  announced  the 
same  determination  in  the  committee.  In  th^  re- 
port, they  shaped  the  commercial  power  accordingly* 
They  provided  that  the  legidature  of  the  United 
States  should  have  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes, 
duties,  imposts,  and  excises ;  and  to  regulate  corn*, 
meroe  with  foreign  nations,  and  amoiig  the  several 
States.  ^ 

But  they  also  rq)erted  several  lestrictions  upon? 
both  the  revenue  and  commercial  powers.  Besides 
providing,  in  accordance  with  the  ninth  resolution 

1  They  vere  Measn.  Rotledge,  unti^  after  the  year  1840.     The 

Bandolph,  Gorham,  EDsworth,  and  UjPited  States  cenjins  for  1790  r&* 

'WilaoB.    I  have  clawed  Mr.  £]]»-  turned  2,759^  sUves  for  Coonect- 

worth  among  the^  representatives'  icut;  the  census  for  1840  returned 

of  non^vehotding  States;  for  s3-  17 ;  in  the  census  for  1850  notie 

though  there  were  between- two  were  returned.      A  like  gradual 

and  three  thousand  sUves  in  Con-  abdition  took  place  in  New  Uamp- 

necticut  at  this  time,  provision  had  shire,  Rhode  Island,  Tetmont,  New 

already  been  made  for  its  prospeo*  York,  and  Fonnflylrania.    In  Mas* 

tive  and  gradual  abolition.-    It  was  sachusetts,  slavery  was  abolished  hy^ 

not  finally  extinct  in  that  State  the  State  Constitution  of  1780. 

TOL.  II.  37 
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adopted  by  the  Ganvaitioii»  thatr  diirect  ta^tiou 
should  be  proportioned  among  the  States  acooxdAOg 
to  tibe  oensus,  to  be>  taken  by  a  partiettlar  nile^  th?y 
added  the  further  xestiiotionfl,  that  no  tax  or  dnty 
should  be  laid  by  the  national  legislature  on  artades 
exported  from  any  State,  notr  on  the  .migration  <h: 
knportation  of  sadi  persona  as  the  seireral  States, 
might  think  proper  to. admit;  that. such  migvatiaa 
or  importatbn  should  not  be  prohibited;  that  no 
oapitation  tax  should  be  laid,  uolesa  in  ^roportioiL 
to  the  census;  and. that  no  navigatiaii  act.  shoold  be 
passed  without  the  assent  of  two  thirds  of  the  mem- 
bers present,  in  each,  house. 
•  ThatthenewgovermnentmswithaTOadireot  s^- 
enue  power,  was  generally  cooteeded^  apd  it  was  ako 
generally  admitted  that  it  must  hxv^  a  pbwer  to  r^ 
ulate  commerce  with  foreign  countries.  But  the 
idea  was  more  or  less  present  among  the  Southern 
statesmen,  that  the  interest  of  their  own  States,  ow- 
sidered  as  a  distinct  and  separate  interest  from  that 
of  the  oommeEcial  States,  did  not  require  a  regulation 
of  commerce  by  the  general  goTemment  It  is  jiot 
easy  to  deteimihe  to  what  extent  these  views  were 
correct  Taking  into  consideration  nothing  more 
than  the  fact,  that  the  staple  production  of  Virginia 
was  tobacco,  as  it  was  also  partly  that  of  North  Car- 
olina; that  rice  and  indigo  were  the  great  products 
of  South  Cdrolina  and  Greorgia;  and  that  neither  of 
these  four  Stateis  possessed  a  large  amount  of  ship- 
ping ; — it  might  certaroly  be  considered  that  an  un- 
restricted foreign  intercourse  was  important  to  them. 
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Btit,  on  fibe  other  hand,  If  thdoe  States,  by  doth* 
ing  tKe  ITniori  with,  a  power  to  regtdate  commerce, 
were  likely  to  subject  themselviss  to  a  temporary  rise 
of  fimghts,  HQie  mea^res  which  might  have  that 
effect  would  also  tend  directly  to  increase  Southern 
as  well  as  Northern  shipping,  to  augment  the  com-^ 
merdal  marine  of  the  whole  country,  and  thus  to* 
ihcrease  its  general  maritime  strength.  The  general 
security  thus  promoted  was  as  important  to  one  class 
of  Stains  as^  to  another.  The  increase  of  the  coasting 
trade  wbuld  also  increase  the  consumption  of  the 
produce  of  all  the  States.  The  great  benefit,  how- 
ever, to  be  derived  from  a  national  regulation  cf 
conimerce,  -^  a  benefit  in  wMdi  all  the  States  wotild 
equally  share,  Whatever  might  be  Aeir  productions, 
—was  undoubtedly  the  removal  of  the  existing  and 
injurious  retaliations  which  ihe  States  had  hitherto 
practised  against  each  other.^ 

Still^  these  advantaged  were  indirect  or  incidentaL 
The  immediate  and  palpable  commercial  interests  of 
different  portions  of  the  Union,  regarded  in  the 
mass,  were  not  identical ;  and  it  was  in  one  sense 
true,  that  the  power  of  regulating  commerce  was  a 
concession  on  the  part  of  the  Southern  States  to  the 
Northern,  for  which  they  might  reasonably  expect 
equivalent  advantages,  or  which  they  might  reason- 
ably desire  to  qualify  by  some  restriction. 

On  the  reception  of  the  report  of  the  committee 
of  detail,  and  when  the  article  relating  to  represent- 
ation was  teached,  the  consequences  of  agreeing  that 

I  See  the  remarioB  of  Mr.  Madiflon,  EUiot,  V.'  490. 
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the  slaves  should  be  computed  in  the  rule,  taken  m 
connection  with  an  unrestrained  power  in  the  States 
to  increase  the  slave  populations  by  further  importa- 
tion, and  with  the  exemption  of  exports  from  tax- 
ation,  became  more  prominent,  and  more  likely  to 
produce  serious  dissatisfaction*  The  concession  of 
t)ie  plave  representation  had  been  made  by  some  of 
the  Northern  members,  in  the  hope  that  it  might  be 
the  means  of  strengthening  the  plan  of  government, 
and  of  procuring  for  it  fiill  powers  both  of  revenue 
and  of  commercial  regulation.  But  now,  it  appeared 
that,  as  to  two  very  important  points,  the  hands  of  the 
national  legislature  were  to  be  absolutely  tied.  The 
importation  of  slaves  could  not  be  prohibited ;  ex- 
ports could  not  be  taxed.  *  These  restrictions  seemed 
to  many  to  have  an  inevitable  tendency  to  defeat  the 
great. primary  purposes  of  a  national  government 
All  must  agree,  that  defence  against  foreign  invasion 
and  i^ainst  internal  sedition  was  one  of  the  prindr 
pal  objects  for  which  such  a  government  was  to  be 
established.  Were  all  the  States  then  to  be  boimd 
to  defend  each,  and  was  each  to  be  at  liberty  to  in- 
troduce a  weakness  which  would  increase  both  its 
own  and  the  general  dang^,.  and  at  the  same  time 
to  withhold  the  compensation  for  the  burden  1  If 
slaves  were  to  be  imported^  why  should  not  the 
exports  produced'  by  their  labor  supply  a  revenue, 
Hiat -would  enable  the  general  government  to  defend 
their  masters?  To  refuse  it,  was  so  inequitable  and 
unieasonab^  said  Rufus  King,  that  he  could  not 
assent  to   the  representation  of  the  slaves,  unless 
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exports  should  be  taxable;— perhaps  he  could  not 
finally  consent  to  it^  under  any  circumstances.^ 

Gouvemeur  Morris,  with  his  accustomed  ardor, 
went  further  still,  and  insisted  on  re-opening  the 
subject  of  representation,  now.  that  the  other  fea* 
tures  of  the  system  were  to  be  made  to  fiivor  the 
increase  of  slaves,  and  to  throw  the  burdens  of 
maintaining  the  government  chiefly  upon  the  North- 
em  States,  It  was  idle,  he  declared,  to  say  that 
direct  taxation  might  be  levied  upon  the  slave- 
holding  States  in  proportion  to  their  representative 
population*,  for  the  general  government  could  never 
stretch  out  its  hand,  and  put  it  directly  into  the 
pockets  of  the  people,  over  so  vast  a  country.  Its 
revenues  must  be  derived  from  exports,  imports, 
and  excises.  Se  therefore  would  not  consent  to 
the  sacrifices  demanded,  and  moved  the  insertion 
of  the  word  "  free  "  before  the  word  "  inhabitants," 
in  the  article  regulating  the  basis  of  representation.' 

But  there  were  few  men  in  the  Convention  bold 
enough  to  hazard  the  consequences  of  unsettling  an 
arrangement,  which  had  cost  so  much  labor  and 
anxiety;  which  had  been  made  as  nearly  correct 
in  theory  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  would 
allow;  and  which  was,  in  truth,  the  best  prac- 
tical solution  of  a  great  difficulty.  Mr.  Morrises 
motion  received  the  vote"  of  a  single  State  only.* 
The  great  majority  of  the  delegations  considered 
it  wiser  to  go  on  to  the  discussion  of  tiiie  proposed 

I  Madison,  EllioC,  V.  891,  392.  '  Kew  Jene^. 

'  >  BAd.  892,  898. 
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sestricticms  upon  the  levemie  and  commeprcial  pow- 
ers, ia  the  hope  that  each  of  them  xoig^t  he  ccm- 
9idei?ed  and  acted  uppn  with  leference  to  the  true 
principles  applicable  to  the  subject,  or  that  the 
whole  might  be  adjusted  by  some  agreement  that 
wi^uld  not  disturb  what  had  been  settled  with  so 
much  difficulty. 

The  great  embarrassment  attending  the  proposed 
restriction  upon  the  taxation  of  exports  was,  that, 
howoTer  the  question  might  be  decided,  it  woidd 
probfkbly  lose  for  the  new  government  the  support 
of  some  important  members  of  the  ConyentioB. 
Those  who  r^^ed  it  as  right  that  the  gov^pa- 
ment  should  have  a  complete  reyenue  power,  coa- 
tended  for  the  oonyenience  with  which  a  large  stajde 
production,  in  which  America  was  not  rivalled  in 
foreign  markets,  could  be  made  the  subject  of  m 
export  tax,  that  would  in  reality  be  paid  by  the 
foreign  consumer.  On  the  other  side,  the  very  &r 
dlity  with  which  such  objects  could  be  selected  for 
taxation  alarmed  the  States  whose  pzoducte  pie- 
fiented  the  best  opportunity  &r  exercising  this  pois^ 
er.  Xhey  did  not  deny  the  obvious  truth,  that  the 
tax  must  ultimately  fall  on  the  consumer ;  but  ihej 
considered  it  enough  to  surrender  the  powisr  of 
levying"  duties  upon  imports,  without  giving  up  die 
control  which  each  State  now  had  over  its  own  pio* 
ductions.^ 

1  The  opposition  to  a  power  to  Carolina  and  Geor^  iSIsvordi 
tax  exports  was  no^coiiAn«d  to  the  and  Shermaa  of  Connediciit^  ^ 
membexB  fitxn  North  and  South     aQnofyiiginia«and  Gerxyof  ll»- 
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But'  there  wafi  nim  laothef  qtneBtioii  involved  ifi 
thfe  tprm  m  which  Hie  proposed  lestrictiDii  had  beeh 
pcesented.  It  prohibited  the  naiiom^  govemi&ent 
frotn  taadng  es^xyrtfi,  bnt  imposed  no  iiefttraint  in 
^koB'  retpeet  upon  the^  power  of  the  States.  If  the)r 
vmfe  to  retam  t}ie  power  ^ver  their  own  exporM, 
they^  wonkl  hitve  the  same  right  to  tax  the  ^toh 
dttcts  of  other  Stated  exported  tiirough  their  mari- 
thfie  towns,  ^hig  pa^t  had  been  used  to  a  great 
exMntj-md  always  oppressively^  Virginia  had  taxed 
the  tobacco  of  North  Carolina;  Pennsylvamn  had 
tsbded  fto  prodacts  df  Maryland^' of  New  J^-sey,  and 
ai  Ddlnwaie^,  and  it  was  i^^iarent,  that  every  Stat^ 
not  possessed  of  xsonvenient  and  aocessible  se^orts^ 
nmst  hetoafter  subtidt  to  tho  same  exaMionS)  if  this 
powers  wtfve  left  murestnui^.  Give  it  to  the  gen»- 
oral  govimment,  said  the  advocates  for  a  full  Mvenne 
power,  andi  the  inconvenl^ices  attending  its  exercise 
by  the  separate  States  wiU  be  avoided  But  tbo^ 
who  were  opposed  to  the  possession  of  such  a  power 
by  the  general  govermnent)  apprehended  greater  o^ 
ptession  by  a  m^acity  of  the  States  acting  throngh 
the  national  legislature,  than  they  could  suffer  at  the. 
hande  of  individual  State&i  The  eight  North^n 
States,  they  said,  had  ah  interest  different  from  the 
five  Southeon  Statess  «ul  in  one  branch  of  the  legis;- 
lature  the  former  were  to  have  thirty-six  votes,  arid 
iiye  latter  twenty-xune. 

From  considerations  like  these^  united  with  others 

inong  in  principle, and  ineapiifcle     tttikl  JtisHee.      '         .         .»      :i 
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which  would  render  it  nearly  impracticable  to  select 
the  objects  of  such  taxation  so  as  to  make  it  operate 
equally,  the  restriction  prevailed.^  The  revenue 
power  was  thus  shorn  of  one  great  branch  of  tax- 
ation, which,  however  difficult  it  might  be  to  prac- 
tise it  throughout  such  a  country  as  this,  is  part 
of  the  prerogatives  of  every  complete  government, 
which  was  believed  by  many  to  be  essential  to  the 
success  of  the  proposed  Constitu4;ion,  but  whidi  was 
resisted  successfully  by  others,  as  oppressive  to  their 
local  and  peculiar  interests. 

Was  the  commercial  power  to  experience  a  like 
diminution  from  the  full  proportions  of  a  just  aa- 
thority  over  the  external  trade  of  the  States  ?  Were 
the  States,  whose  great  homogeneous  products,  de- 
rived from  the  labor  of  slaves,  would  supply  no  rev- 
enue to  the  national  treasury,  to  be  left  at  liberty  to 
import  all  the  slaves  that  Africa  could  furnish  { 
Were  the  commercial  States  to  see  the  carrying 
trade  of  the  country — embracing  the  very  exports 
thus  exeippted  from  burdens  of  every  kind,  and 
thus  stimulated  by  new  accessions  <^  slaves — pass 


i-The  ^te  ivaa  taken  (Angiut  sUte,  New  Jenef,  PennijrHantt) 
21)  upon  80  much  of  the  fourth  sec-  Delaware,  no,  4.  —  If  the  subject 
tion  of  the  seventh  article  of  the  re-  had  been  lefl  in  this  pontion,  ex- 
ported draft,  as  affirmed  Ihat  ''no  poits  would  have  been  taxable  by 
tax  or  dut^  shall  be  laid  by  the  *  the  States.  The  plan  of  restnia- 
legislatare  on  articles  exported  from  ing  the.  power  of  the  States  over 
any  State."  Massachusetts,  Con-  exports  was  subsequently  adopted, 
necticut,  Haiylaad,  Tirginia  (Gen-  alter  the  compromise  involving  ^ 
eral  Washington  and  Mr.  Madison  revenue  and  commercial  powen  of 
no),  North  Carolina,  South  Caro-  the  general  government  had  been 
liiui,  Georgia,  oy,  7 ;  New  Hamp-  aattled. 
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ink)  foreign  bottoms,  axul  be  unaUe  to  protect  their 
interests  by  a  majority  of  votes  in.  the  national  l^|tsi- 
lature?  Was  thereto  be  no  adyantageoas  oommer- 
dfd  txeaty  obtained  from  any  foreign  power,  tmr 
less  the  measures  needful  to  compel  it  could  gain 
the  assent  of  two  thii:ds  of  Congress  1  Was  the 
North  to  be  shut  out  for  ev^  from  the  West  India 
trade^  and  was  it  at  the  same  time  to  see  the  traffic 
in  slaves  prosecuted  without  restxaint,  and  without 
the  prospect  or  the  hope  of  a  final  termination  ? 

These  were  grave  and  searching  questions.  The 
vote  exempting  exports  £n>m  the*  revenue  pow» 
could  not  be  recalled.  It  had  passed. by  a  dedded 
majority  of  the  States ;  and  many  suffrages  had  been 
given  for  the  exemption,  not  ircmi  motives  of  a  sec* 
tiomal  nature^  but  on  account  of  the  difficulty  that 
must  attend  the  exercise  of  the  power,  and  fix>m  the 
conviction  that  such  taxation  is  incorrect  in  princi- 
ple. So  far^  therefore,  the  Southern  States  had 
gained  all  that  they  desired  in  respect  to  the  revenue 
power,  and  now  three  of  them,,  with  great  firmness, 
deolaied  that  the  question^  in  relation  to  the  com^ 
merckd  power  was,  whether  they  should  or  should 
not.be  parties^  to  the  Union.  If  required  to  sun:en* 
der  their  right  to  import  slaves.  North  Carolina, 
South  Oarolina,  and  Georgia  would  not  accept  the 
Gonstittttioit,  although  they  were  willing  to  make 
slaves  liable  to  an  equal  tax  with  other  imports.^;  It 
was  also^  manifest,  that  the  clause  which  required.a 
navigation  act  to  be  passed  by  two  thirds  of  each 

I  Emot,V.  457-461, 
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UotUe,  Tms  ta  be .  insisted  ou  by  SMie,  aM^Odgk  not 
by  all,  of  the  Sotithera  Inembe 

Thus  waa  a  dark  and  glootiy  proqieoE  a  seoond 
tJOBue  piesesited  to  the  framers  of  the  CcfnstitutioiL 
If^  oa  the  one  side^  tEeie^were  States'  feeding  them^ 
selves  bound  as ;  a  blass  to  dnsidt  oa  o^rtain  eonoe»- 
siondl, '  on  the  Ofther  side  'wexe  those  by  whom  snoh 
cdnoessions  eonldMioi  be  made.  Tbm  ofaief  mbttr^ 
trath  the  Eaisteii^  a3id;.with  mbst  of  liie  Narl&em 
States,  in  seekisng  a  nefiranteannder  a  neie  frame 
^  govemmenti  was  a  oommsrcial  erne*  They  had 
fnffened  ao  setfrevdLy  irmb.  the  effects' of  tiie  com- 
imv^  policy  of  £nghuid  land  olheri  Suropean  na^ 
tions,  And  from  the  incapacity  e£  Congress  ta  dosolnil 
4bat  piolioy;  thatrit  had  became  indsspensable  to  them 
to  fleoture  a  atiatidnal  pdwer-  whicdi  eould  dictate  th^ 
tetana  and  vehidEes  of  eouiBieixnal  iaterixmrse  idth 
the  wholie  coimtry^  Cut  off  from  the  British  West 
India  trade  by  the  English  Ordess  in  Cbmieil,  ^ 
£astem  and  Middle.  Staines  xeqnized  other  .means 
oi  oovmteracting  those  op^iessiTE  nguUUmns  than 
cotild  be  found  in  their  sepaiate  State  legiatotion^ 
tr1)ich  fnrmshed  no  poTrar  whatewr  for  obtainiing  a 
single  commercial  treaty^^  Besides  these  eonsidexw 
ataona»  v^hich  related  to  the  special  inteiests  of  the 
commercial  States^  the  waaot  of  a  navy,  which  could 
only  be4>nilt  up  by  measures  .that  wwdd  encourage 
ihe  grawth  of  the  meoroantile  maiinev  and  whidi,  al» 
though  needed  :fbrtheipxDteGtiokt  4Mf  >oasDfmero9)  was 

^  See  antey  Vol.  1.  Book  HI.  Chap.  IV.,  on  the  origin  and  ueceadty  of 
the  commercial  power. 
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Ulso*  reqtiisi^  fdr  the  defenee;  of  the  w&ok  countiT^ 
Made  it  luecnsary  Ihsfe  tb^  power  to  patfs  a  nayigfth 
jkioa  acfeahould  be  burden^  mthnoa^owi  mstiie- 
tiona.     " 

,    The  ddw  Of  leiiiiinng.  a  Yote  of  two  thkda  in  (jom^ 
gKM  for  the  peasage  of  a  sarigatioli  act,  feuadcd 
on  the^aMnmed  diyeisitjr  of  Norbhehn  and  Souttrenii 
4»)r.  th^  cowmeutial^aiid  the^  planting  intoitsto)  pnx* 
oeeded  upon  the  neceaedty  in:  a  distioict  pvOteetiaa 
bf'tbe  kttear  against  title Jbnner,  by  m^^ 
jipeeial  legislaitive  cheolt:   To  a  xwxtau  esteni,  &$  I 
hflfe  alna^y  aaid,  these  interesta,  when  KigEu?dd^  In 
ik^Bit  aggiegafesi  offer^  a  vetl.diVentity    .But  it  did 
lUA  fblknr  tfant  <ihit  peealiAc  dKiekupon  the  powdir 
of  a  nug/onty  iraa  either,  a:  nacesaary.  «r  am  lexpediaql 
mdde  ofi  proTidmg  agaioat  oppreaBite  legidattoxt 
In  ev49ry.ayateia  of  popular  govexxotwEit^^  tix&e  an 
gneat  disadravtagea  in  depiartiiig  from  tiie  aiinpte 
rule  of  a  majority;  and  perhaps  the  principle  wMdb 
saqmres  the  asseooit  of  tnoie  thaa  a,  inaiqrity  ought 
nevcor.  to  be  eKtanded-  to  mere  mattem  of  legialatkm) 
bat  should  be  oonfined  to  treaty  atipnlAtumat  and  to 
those  fundamental  changes  which  affi^el  the  natmoa 
of  the  govexnmfint  9nd  inyolve  the  terma  on  which 
the  di&i!ent  portions  of  socsaety .  are  aaaociated  to^ 


:It;  was  undonbtedly  the.  puxpoae  of  thoae  who 
wmght  for  Urn  particular .xeajbrietaon,  tb>q»alify  thd 
nature  of  the  .^Yemment,  in  Xt^  cehrtioa  to  .tibe  in^ 
teiwts  of  commerce.  Bvjb  the  real  qpeslioa  waai 
nbethfiT  there  oodatied  any  x^ecewary  reason  &r  pliit 
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jdihg  those. mteresta  upon  a  different  footing  fiom 
that  of  all  other  subjects  of  national  legislation. 
The  operation  of  the  old  rule  of  the  Confedemtion, 
which  required  the  assent  of  nine  States  in  Congress 
to  almost  all  the  important  measures  of  government, 
many  of  which  involved  no  fimdamental  right  of 
separate  States^  had  revealed  the  inconveniences  of 
lodging  in  the  hands  of  a  minority  the  power  to  ob- 
struct just  and  necessary  legislation.  If,  indeed,  it 
was  highly. probable  that  the  power,  by  being  left 
with  a  majority,  would  be  abused,  —  if  the  interests 
of  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States  weie.  purely  and 
wholly  conunercial,  azid  would  be  likdyso  to  shape 
the  legislation  of  the  country  as  to  encourage  the 
growth  of  its  mercantile  marine,  at  the  expense  of 
other  forms  of  industry  and  enterprise,  and  no  other 
suitable  and  efficient  checks  could  be  found, — then 
the  restriction  proposed  might  be  proper  and  ne- 


But  in  truth  the  separate  interests  of  the  Eastern 
and  Middle  States,  when  closely  viewed^  were  not  in 
aU  respects  the  same.  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey 
were  agricultural  States.  New  York  and  Fennsylvsr 
nia,  although  interested  in  maritime  commerce,  were 
ddstined  to  be  great  producers  of  the  most  important 
grains.  Maryland,  although  a  conmiercial,  was  alsq 
an  agricultural  State.  The  new  States  likely  to  be 
formed  in  the  West  would  be  almost  wholly  agri* 
cultural,  and  would  have  no  more  shipping  than 
might  be  required  to  move  the  surplus  products  of 
their  soil  upon  their  great  inland  lakes  towards  th^ 
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flbores  of  the  AHantic.  All  these  States,  existing 
and  expectant,  were  interested  to  obtain  commercial 
treaties  with  foreign  coontcies ;  all  needed  the  bene- 
fits of  unifonn  commercial  regulations ;  but  they 
were  not  all  equally  interested  in  a  high  degree  of 
encouragement  to  the  growth  of  American  shipping, 
by  means  of  a  stringent  nav^atiod  act,  that  wouM 
bear  heayily  upon  tl^  Southern  planter. 

Not  only  was  thele  a  very  considerable  protection 
against  the  abuse  of  its  power  by  a  sectional  major- 
ity,  in  thiese  more  minute  diversities  of  interest^  but 
there  welre  also  two  very  efBident  l^iriative  checks 
upon  that  power  already  introduced  into  the  govern- 
ment  K  an  tmjust  and  oppressive. measure  had 
commanded  a  majority  in  the  House,  it  might  be 
defeated  in  the^  jSenate,  or,  if  that  check  should  fail, 
it  might  be  arrested  by.  the  executive,   ; 

It  had,  nevertheless,  been  made  part  of  the  limi- 
tations upon  the  commercial  power,  embraced  in  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  detail,  that  a  navigation 
act  should  require  a  vote  of  two  thirds  of  both 
branches  of  the  legislature.  The  vote  which  adopted 
the  prohibition  against  taxes  on  exports,  taken  on 
the  21st  of  August,  was  fdlowed,  on  that  day  and 
the  next,  by  an  excited  debate  on  the  taxation  of  the 
slave-trade,  in  which  the  three  States  of  Georgia,. 
North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina  made  the  limi-* 
tation  upon  the  power  of  the  Union  over  this  traffic 
the  condition;  of  their  accepting  the  Constitution, 
'this  debate  was-  dosed  by  the  proposition  of  Oou-. 
vemeur  Morris,  to  refer  the  whole  subject  to  a  com- 
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dlittee  of  one  from  '^ach'  State;  ih'onter  tkat 
ikree  motterg  of  Mpoits,  the  ^To4md0t  comI  &  iiiit«< 
igation  $jct  might  ferm  a  bargain  or  oompiombe: 
betwe^  the  Northern  and  the  SoutiiBm  ^States' 
Bat  the  prohibition  agdxnst  tatini;  exports  head/ 
alteftdf  be^  agreed  to^  and  thcrte  rettiaitted  to  be 
oomtnltted  only  the  pcdposied  reatrkJtioft  tigamet  i»x* 
mg  or  prohibitiag  ihe  miration  or  teiportation  of 
such  piarsons  a»  the  Stattes  might  see  tt  to  admit, 
the  rertrlctioti Hfhich  r^nirada capitation  tas  to con^ 
fi>rm  to  the  cenmiS)  and  the  ptoposed  limitation  upon 
the  power  to  pass  a  navigation  aet.  Tims;  in  eftot, 
the  questions  to  come  before'  tiiis  committee  y^ae^ 
whether  the  slaT^-trade  should  be  excepted  &6m 
both  the  commercial  and  revenvBe  peters  of  tiie 
general  government,  and  whether  the  commercial 
power  should  be  subjected  td  a  restriction  which 
required  a  rote  of  two  thirds  in  dealing  with  the 
commercial  interests  of  the  Union* 

We  know  very  littie  of  the  deliberatiohs'  of  thlJ 
committee;  but  as  each  State  was  equally  tepie- 
sented  in  i^,  and  as  the  position  of  the  diiSsrent 
sectional  objects  is  quite  dear,  we  can  have  no  ^ 
ficulty  in  forming  an  opinion  as  to  the  motives  and 
purposes  of  the  settiement  which  resulted  from  their 
action,  or  in  obtaining  a  right  estimate' of  the  restdt 
itsdf. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  we  are  to  remember  the 
previous  concessions  already  Aiade  by  the  Northern 
States,  and  the  advantages  lesuhiag  from  them^ 

I  ElUot,T.460. 


IhcBa  t^dtiofeanDin  weMl  the  '.ggyrenetitafeoii '  otf '  .thia> 
slaves  and  the  exemption  of  exports  from  taoEfiitibAU 
If.  &e.i8fanre9:faadi  not  beeii  mdaded  in  tbesyvtem 
df  nipraienitalibn,  the  Koirtheni  Stfd;eil  dmild  hacre 
hflkd  ilo;  political  moilvB  fpr  acquismg  the  pmev  te: 
ptit  .aai  lebd  to-^tha  sky&tnde.  if  Ihe  eseporU  ct 
tb^  'Sta{>]0  'p])Mli|ctiOnj»  had  wA  bean  ivi&df^wti, 
ftom  tiie:r0i<»itie  pofwer^rthei  Southate  Stafies  cotdd 
l^axe  hfl^itoveirjiisln^ng^cr  spedal  mot^  to  imw 
tbesa  into,  the  new  Unioki ;  but  with  4E(ach  an  -ex^- 
eaqytion,:the7  could  deitvei benefits  &om  tiie  Cmi* 
stbuiion  as  greet  as. those  liikelylo  be  enjoyed  by> 
their.  NQarthecn  eoiafederiates;  Both  parties,  theye** 
fore,  entered  the  Jnal  obmaaittte  of  eompromide 
with  a,  strong  desire  to  complete  the  Union  and 
to  BstabMsh  the  neiw  goyemment*  The  Korthem 
States  wished  for  a  AQi .  oommehdal  power,  inclnd*' 
ing  the  slavo^rade  and  navigaition  laws,  to  be4e» 
pendent  on'  the  voices  of  a  mi^rity  in  Congxess* 
The  Southern  Stcqbes  struggled  to  retain  the  Tight  to 
import  staves,  and  to  limit  the  enactment  of  naviga* 
tion  laws  to  a  vote  of  two  thirds.  Both  parties 
could  be  gratified  only  by  conceding  some  portion 
of  their  Respective  demands^ 

If  the  Northern  States  could  accept  a  future, 
instead  of  an  immediate,  prohibition  a£  the  slave* 
trade,  they  could  gain  ultimately  a  full  commercial 
power  over  aU  subjects^  to  be  exercised  by  a  national 
majority.  If  the  Southern  States  could  confide  in  a 
national  majority,  so  far  as  to  clothe  them  with  full 
ultimate  power  to  regulate  commerce^  they  could  > 
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obtain  the  continuance  of  the  daye-tiade  for  a  lim* 
ited  period. 

Such  was  in  reality  the  adjustment  made  and 
recommended  by  the  committee.  They  proposed 
that  the  migration  or  hnportaticm  of  such  persons 
as  the  several  States  then  existing  might  think 
proper  to  admit,  should  not  be  prohibited  by  the 
national  l^slature  before  the  year  1800,  but  that 
a  tax  or  duty  might  be  imposed  on  such  persons, 
at  a  rate  not  exceeding  the  average'  of  the  duties 
laid  on. imports;  that  the*  clause  relating  to  a  cap- 
itation tax  should  remain;  and  that  the  provision 
requiring  4  navigation  act  to  be  passed  by  a  vote  of 
twO  thirds,  should  be  stricken  out^  .     r 

:  No  change  was  made  in  this  arrangement,  when 
it  came  before  the  Convention,  except  to  sub- 
stitute the  year  ,1808  aa  the  period  at  which  the 
restriction  on  the  commercial  power  was  to  termi- 
nate, and  to  provide  for  a  specific  tax  on  the  im- 
portation of  slaves,  not  exceeding  ten  doUars  on 
each  persoQ.^    The  remaining  features  of  this  set- 

1  Elliot,  y.  470,  471.  H  in  the  Constkntion.    Bat  the  real 

*  Two   grave    objections   were  question  was,  whether  the  power  to 

made  to  this  settlement  respecting  prohibit  the  importatioa  at  anj 

the  importation  of  slaves      Mr.  time  could  be  acquired  for  the 

>Iadison  records  himself  .as  saying,  Constitution ;  ^nd  the  &cts  show . 

in  answer  to  the  motion  oif  General  that  it  could  have  l>een  obtained 

Phickney  to  adopt  the  year  1808,  only  by  the  arrangement  proposed 

that  twenty  years  would  produce  and  carried.    The  votes  of  seven 

all  the  mischief  that  could  be  ap-  States  against  four,  given  for  Gen- 

prehehded  from  the  slave-trade^  enl  Finckney's  motion^  show  tiie 


and  that  so  long  a  term  would  be  '  convictions  then  entertiiined.  The 
moredishonorable  to  the  American  other  objection  (urged  by  Boger 
chftiaeter,  than  to  say  nodiing  about     Shennan  and  Ifr.  Jfiidison)  waf. 
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dement,  relatUig  to  a  capitation  tax  and  a  naviga- 
tion  act,  were  sanctioned  by  a  large  majoiity  of  the 
States.^ 

Thns,  by  timely  and  weU-<X)nflidered  concessions 
on  each  side,  was  the  slave^rade  bjronght  imme- 
diately within  the  reyenue  power  of  the  general 
^vernment,  and  also,  at  the  expiration  pf  twenty 
years,  mthin  its  power  to  r^nlate  commerce.  By 
the  same  means,  the  commercial  power,  without  any 
other  restriction  thfoi  that  relating  to  the  temporary 
toleration  of  the  importation  of  slaves,  was  rested  in 


that  to  lay  a  tax  upon  imparted 
slaves  implied  an  acknowledgment 
that  men  could  be  articles  of  prop- 
ftrtjr.  But  it  appeaxB  fropi  the 
statements  of  other  members,  also 
recorded  by  Madisoni  that  it  was 
part  of  the  qpmproouse  agreed 
npon  in  committee,  that  the  slave- 
trade  shonld  be  placed  nnder  the 
reveime  power,  in  contideeadon  of 
its  not  being  placed  at  once  within 
the  commercial  power.  It  also  ap- 
pears that  the  tax  was  made  to 
i^pljr  to  the  **  iaqtortalion  of  sach 
persons  as  the  States  might  see 
it  to  admit,"  nntil  the  year  1808, 
in  order  to  include  and  to  dis- 
courage the  introduction  of  con- 
victs. 

But  tbs  principal  object  was 
undoubtedly  the  alave-trade;  and 
this  particular  phraseology  was  em- 
ployed, instead  of  speaking  direct^ 
of  the  importatioD  of  siotws  into  the 
States  of  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  and  Geoigia,  in  order,  on 
the  one  hand,  not  to  give  offence  to 


those  States,  and  on  the  other,  to 
avoid  offending  thosd  who  objected 
to  the  use  of  the  word  ^^stavea**  in 
the  Constitution.  Elliot,  V.  477, 
478. 

^  Ihat  part  of  the  compromise 
rehrting  to  the  slave-tnule,  &c.  was 
adopted  in  Convention  by  the  votes 
of  New  Hampshire,  Maasachusetts, 
Conneeticiit,  Maryland,  North  Oar< 
olina.  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  ay^ 
7;  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Del- 
aware, Yii^ginia,  ito,  4.  Maiyland, 
Yugmia,  North  Carolina,  and  Geor- 
gia voted  ibr  a  proposition  made  by 
C.  Finckney,  to  postpone  the  re- 
port, in  order  to  take  up  a  dauso 
requiring  all  coomiercial  regula- 
tions to  be  passed  by  two  thirds 
of  eadi  house.  But  on  the  rejec- 
tion of  this  motion,  the  report  ci 
the  compromise  committee,  recom- 
mending that  a  two-thirds  vote  ibr  a 
navigation  act.  be  stricken  oat,  was 
agreed  to,  nem.  con.;  as  was  also 
the  clause  rdatinf  to  a  caaitatioB 
taat. 
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a  national  majority.  This  result  at  onoe  placed  the 
foreign  slave-trade  by  American  vessels  or  citizens 
within  the  control  of  the  national  legislature,  and 
enabled  Ciongress  to  forbid  the  carrying  of  slaves  to 
foreign  countries;  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  1808, 
it  brought  the  whole  traffic  within  the  reach  of  a 
national  prohibition.^ 

'  Too  high  an  estiniate  cannot  well  be  formed,  of  the 
importance  and  value  of  this  final  settlement  of  con- 
flicting sectional  interests  and  demands.  History 
has  to  thank  the  patriotism  and  liberality  of  the 
Northern  States,  for  having  acquired,  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Union,  by  reasonable  concessions, 
the  power  to  terminate  the  African  slave-trade*  We 
know,  from  almost  every  day's  experience  since  the 
founding  of  the  government,  that  individual  cupid- 
ity, which  knows  no  geographical  limits,  which  de- 
fies public  opinion  whether  in  the  North  or  in  the 
South,  required  and  still  requires  the  restraint  and 
chastisement  of  national  power.  The  separate  au- 
thority of  the  States  would  have  been  wholly  un- 
equal to  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade:  for  even 
if  they  had  all  finally  adopted  the  policy  of  a 
stringent  prohibition,  without  a  navy,  and  without 
treaties,  they  could  never  have  contended  against 
the  Ixdd  artifice  and .  desperate  cunning  of  avarice, 
stimulated  by  the  enormous  gains  which  have  al- 
ways been  reaped  in  this  inhuman  trade. 
The  just  and  candid  voice  of  History  has  also  to 

.  1  Ste  the  note  on  the  American  abolition  of  t^  dave-trede,  on/e,  VoL 
I.  p.  460. 
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thank  the  Southern  statesmen  who  consented  to 
this  arrangement)  for  having  dothed  a  majority  of 
the  two  houses  of  Congress  with  a  foil  commercial 
power.  They  felt,  and  truly  felt,  that  this  was  a 
great  concession.  But  they  looked  at  what  they 
had  gained.  They  had  gained  the  exemption  of 
their  staple  productions  from  taxation  as  objects  of 
{oreiga  commerce;  the  enumeration  of  their  slaves 
in  the  basis  of  Congressional  representation;  and 
the  settlement  of  the  slave-trade  upon,  terms  not 
offensive  to  State  pride.  They  had  also  gained  the 
Union,  with  its  power  to  maintain  an  army  and  a 
navy, — with  its  power  and  duty  to  protect  them 
against '.foreign  invasion  and  domestic  insurrec* 
tion,  and  to  secure  their  republican  constitutions. 
They  l6oked,  therefore,  upon  the  grant  of  the 
power  to  regulate  commerce  by  the  ordinary 
modes  of  legislation,  in  its  relations  to  the  in- 
teilests  of  a  great  empire,  whose  fbimdations  ought 
to  be  laid  broadly  and  deeply  on  the  national  wel- 
fare.^ Thej  saw  that  the  Revolution  had  cost  the 
Eastern  States  enormous  sacrifices  of  commercial 
wealth,  and  that  the  weakness  of  the  Confederation 
had  destroyed  the  little  remnant  of  their  trade.^ 
They  saw  and  admitted  the  necessity  for  an  unre- 
strained control  over  the  foreign  commerce  of  the 
country,  if  it  was  ever  to  rise  from  the  prostrate 
condition  in  which  it  had  been  placed  by  foreign 
powers.     They  acted  accordingly ;  and  by  their  ac- 

1  See  ike  remarks  of  John  But-        ^  General  Pincknej.    Ibid.  489. 
ledge.    Madison,  Elliot,  y.  491^ 
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tion,  they  enabled  the  States  of  North  Caiolina, 
South  Carolina,  and  Georgia  to  ent^  the  new 
Union  without  huimliati<ni  and  without  loss.^ 


I  ^epomtr^pecdngtliedaTe- 
trade  was  insisted  upon  by  the  del- 
egates of  those  three  States,  both  as 
a  matter  of  State  pride  and  a  mat- 
ter of  practical  interest.  They  re- 
garded the  increase  of  their  slave 
population  by  new  importations  as 
a  ^ng  of,  peouUariy  domestic  con- 
cern, the  control  of  which  they 
were  unwilling  to  transfer  to  the 
general  gorenunent.  But  they 
also  contended  for  a  political  right 
which  their  States  intended  to  ex- 
erdte.  The  following  table,  taken 
fiom  the  United  States  Censos, 
shows  that  in  the  twenty  years 


which  elapsed  finom  1790  to  1810 
during  ei^teen  of  which  the  im- 
portation of  slaTes  coold  not  be 
prohibited  by  Congress,  the  daves 
of  those  three  States  increased  in 
a  rado  so  much  larger  than  the 
rate^'of  indnase  after  ^  year 
ISOB^  as  to  make  it  apparent  that 
it  was  not  a  mere  abstraction  on 
which  they  insisted.  Hie  ri^  to 
admit  the  importatxm  of  slaves  was 
exercisedf  and  was  intended  to  be 
exercised ;  —  as  some  of  the  dele- 
gates of  the  three  States  dedand 
in  the  Convention. 


Proobxss  of  the  Slave  Population  vkok  1790  to  1850,  show- 

.  INO  THE  IkCRBASE  PER  CeXT  IS  EACH  FERIOD  OT  TeK  YsaBB. 


North  Ouolfauu 

floath  OaroUna. 

Ctootsb. 

1790  to  1800 

82.58 

86.46 

103.99 

1800  to  1810* 

26.65 

84.85 

77.12 

1810  to  1820 

21.48 

81.62 

42.28 

1820  to  18S0 

19.79 

22.62 

45.85 

X8S0  to  1840 1 

0.08 

8.68 

S845 

1840  to  1860 

17.88 

17.71 

85.85 

But  ^hile  the  census  shows  that 
the  power  to  admit  slaves  was  ex- 
ercised fieely  during  the  twenty 
years  that  followed  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  it  also  shows  that  the  States 
which  innsted  on  retaining  it  for 

•  The  constltatiofial  power  of  Con- 
grees  to  prohibit  the  importation  toolL 
eflfect  and  wis  exercised  in  1806. 

t  The  great  diminntioQ  in  the  rates 


that  period  coold  well  afford  to 
smrender  it  at  the  stipulated  tune. 
In  1810,  tiie  proportion  of  &e 
blacks  of  North  Carolina  to  the 
whole  population  was  82*24  per 
cent,  and  in  1850  it  was  86.86 ;  in 
South  Carolina  the  proportion  in 

of  increase  during  this  period  is  prob- 
ably due  to  the  removal  of  slaves  into 
Alabama,  Ariumsas,  Lonisiaoa,  and 
Texas.    • 
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Thufi  was  acoomplidied,  so  &r  as  depe&ided  on  the 
action  of  this  Conventkm,  that  memorable  compro- 
mise,  which  gave  to  the  Union  its  control  over  the 
commercial  relations  of  the  States  with  foreign  na» 
tions  and  with  each  other.  An  event  so  fraught 
with  consequences  of  the  utmost  importance  cannot 
be  dismissed  without  some  of  the  reflections  appro- 
priate to  its  consideration. 

Nature  had  marked  America  for  a  great  oommer* 
cial  nation.  The  sweep  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  from 
the  Bay  of  Fimdy  to  the  Gulf  of  Elorida,  ccmipre- 
bending  twenty  degrees  of  latitude,  broken  into  ca- 
pacious bays  and  convenient  harbors,  and  receiving 
the  inward  flow  of  the  sea  into  great  navigable  rivers 
that  stretched  far  into  the  interior,  presiented  an  ac- 
cess to  the  ocean  not  surpassed  by  that  of  any  large 
portion  of  the  globe.  This  long  range  of  sea-coast 
embraced  all  the  varieties  ofdimate  that  aire  found 
between  a  hard  and  sterile  region,  where  summer  is 
bnt  the  breatii  of  a  few  fervid  weeks,  and  the  ever 
blooming  tropics,  where  winter  is  unknown.  The 
products  of  the  diflerent  regioiis,  already  entering,  or 
fit  to  enter,  into  foreign  commerce,  attested  as  great 
a  variety  of  soils.  The  proximity  of  the  country  to 
the  West  Indies,  where  the  Eastern  and  the  Middle 


1819  ynB  484,  and  in  1890, 58.99 ;  ooold  irell  mutm  a  much  larger 

in  Georgia,  in  1810  it  irafl  42^,  ratio  of  the  blacks  to  the  whites 

and  in  1850, 42.44.    It  is  not  proV  than  that  which  now  exists,  and 

able,  therefore,  that  Ae  prosperity  which  will  probably  oontinne  to  be 

of  those  States  has  been  diminished  maintained  at  about  the  same  pcnnt 

bj  the  discontinoance  of  the  slave-  Har  a  long  period  of  time, 
tiade ;  for  it  is  not  likely  that  they 
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States  could  find  tibe  best  markets  for  some  of  their 
most  important  exports,  afforded  the  promise  of  a 
highly  lucrative  trade ;  while  the  voyage  to  the  East 
Indies  &om  any  American  port  could  be  performed 
in  as  short  a  time  as  from  England  or  HoUand  or 
France.  In  the  South,  Ihere  were  great  staples  al- 
ready largely  demanded  by  the  consumption  of  Eu- 
rope. In  the  North,  there  were  fisheries  of  singular 
importance,  capable  of  furnishing  enormous  addi- 
tions to  the  wealth  of  the  country.  Beyond  the 
Alli^hanies,  the  West,  with  its  vast  internal  waters 
and  its  almost  unequalled  fertility,  had  been  opened 
to  a  rapid  emigration,  which  was  90on  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  new  States,  destined  to  be*  the  abodes 
of  millions  of  men. 

The  very  variety  and  extent  of  these  interests  had 
for  many  years  occasioned  a  struggle  for  some  mode 
of  reconciling  and  harmonizing  them  all..  But  di- 
vided into  separate  governments,  the  commercial 
legislation  of  the  States  could  produce,  nothing  but 
the  confusion  and  uncertainty  which  retaliation  ne- 
cessarily engenders.  Different  systems  and  rates  of 
revenue  were  in  force  in  seaports  not  a  hundred 
miles  apart,  through  which  the  inhabitants  of  other 
jurisdictions  were  obliged  to  draw  their  supplies  of 
foreign  commodities,  and  to  export  their  own  produc- 
tions. The  paper-money  systems  of  the  several  States 
made  the  commercial  value  of  coin  quite  different  in 
different  places,  and  gave  an  entirely  insecure  basis 
to  trade. 

The  reader,  who  has  followed  me  through  the  pre- 
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ceding  voliime,  has  seen  how  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  from  the  earliest  stages  of  the  Eevolutipn, 
stmggled  to  free  themselves  from  these  emharxass- 
ments;  — how  they  commenced  with  a  jealous  res- 
ervation of  Stata  authority  over  all  matters  of  com* 
merce  and  revenue ;  how  they  imd^rtook  to  supply 
the  necessities  of  a  central  government  by  contribu- 
tions which,  they  had  not  the  power  to  make  gOod, 
because  their  commercial  condition  did  not  admit  of 
heavy  taxation ;  how  they  endeavored  to  pass  from 
this  system  to  a  grant  of  temporary  revenues  and 
temporary  commercial  regulation,  to  be  vested, in 
the  federal  Union ;  how  they  found  it  impracticable 
to  agree  upon  the  principles  and  details  of  a  tempo- 
rary power ;  how  they  turned  to  separate  commercial 
leagues,  each  with  its  immediate  neighbors,  and  were 
disappointed  in  the  result  or  frustrated  in  the  effort; 
and. how  at  last  they  came  to  the  conception  of  a  full 
and  irrevocable  surrender  of  commercial  and  fiscal 
regulations  to  a  coitral  legislature;  that  could  grasp 
the  interests  of  the  whole  country  and  combine  them 
in  one  harmonious  system. 

The  influence  of  the  commercial  and  revenue  pow- 
ers, thus  obtained  by  the  general  government,  on  the 
condition  of  this  country,  has  far  exceeded  the  most 
sanguine  hopes  which  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
could  have  indulged.  No  one  can  doubt  that  the 
people  of  America  owe  to  it  both  the  nature  and  the 
degree  of  their  actual  prosperity;  —  and  as  the  na- 
tional prosperity  has  given  them  importance  in  the 
world,  it  is  just  and  accurate  to  say,  that  commerce 
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and  its  effects  have  elevated  republican  institatioDB 
to  a  dignity  and  influence  which  they  have  attained 
through  no  other  of  the  forms  or  the  spirit  of  soci- 
ety. Let  the  reader  consider  the  interests  of  com- 
merce^  in  their  widest  relations  with  all  that  they 
comprehend,  —  the  interests  of  the  merchant,  the 
artisan,  and!  the  tiller  of  the  soil  being  alike  involved, 
—  as  the  chief  purpose  of  the  new  government  given 
to  this  Union;  let  him  contemplate  this  as  the  cen- 
tral object  around  which  are  arranged  almost  all  the 
great  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States ;  *—  and  he  will  see  in  it  a  wonderfully  harmo- 
nious and  powerful  systeni,  created  for  the  security  of 
property,  and  the  promotion  of  the  material  welfisue 
and  prosperity  of  individuals,  whatever  their  occupy* 
tion,  employment,  or  condition.  That  such  a  code  of 
civil  government  should  have  sprung  from  the  ne* 
cessities  of  commerce,  is  surely  one  of  the  triumphs 
of  modem  civilization. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  the  sedulous  care  with 
which  this  great  provision  was  made  for  the  general 
prosperity  has  had  the  effect  of  impressing  on  the 
national  character  a  strong  spirit  of  acquisition. 
The  character  of  a  people,  however,  is  to  be  ji^dged 
not  merely  by  the  pursuit  or  the  possession  of  wealth, 
but  chiefly  by  the  use  which  they  make  of  it  If  the 
inhabitants  of  the  United  States  can  justly  claim  dis- 
tinction for  the  benevolent  virtues;  if  the  wealth 
that  is  eagerly  sought  and  rapidly  acquired  is  freely 
used  for  the  relief  of  human  suffering ;  if  learning, 
science,  and  the  arts  are  duly  cultivated ;  if  popular 
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education  is  an  object  of  lavish  expenditure ;  if  the 
institutions  of  xeligion,  tiiough  depending  on  a  pure- 
ly voluntary  support,  are  provided  for  liberally,  and 
from  conscientious  motives;  —  then  is  the  national 
spirit  of  acquisition  not  without  fruits,  of  which  it 
has  no  need  to  be  ashamed. 

The  objection,  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  inmiense  prosperity  which  has  flowed 
from  it,  were  obtained  by  certain  concessions  in  favor 
of  the  institution  of  slavery^  results  from  a  merely 
superficial  view  of  the  subject  If  we  would  form  a 
right  estimate  of  the  gain  or  loss  to  human  nature 
effected  by  any  given  political  arrangement,  we  must 
take  into  consideratipn  the  antecedent  &cts,  and  en- 
deavor to  judge  whether  a  better  result  could  have 
been  obtained  by  a  different  modcf  of  dealing  with 
them.  We  shall  then  be  able  to  appreciate  the  pos- 
itive good  that  has  been  gained,  or  the  positive  loss 
that  has  been  suffered. 

The  prominent  facts  to  be  considered  in  this  con* 
nection  are,  in  the  first  place,  that  slavery  existed, 
and  would  long  exist,  in  certain  of  the  States;  and 
that  the  condition  of  the  African  race  in  those  States 
was  universally  regarded  as  a  matter  of  purely  local 
concern*  It  could  not  in  fact  have  been  otherwise ; 
fpif  there  were  slaves  in  every  State  excepting  Massa- 
chusetts and  New  Hampshire ;  and  among  the  other 
States  in  which  measures  had  been,  or  were  likely  to 
be,  taken  for  the  removal  of  slavery,  there  was  a 
great  variety  of  circumstances  affecting  the  time  and 
mode  in  which  it  should  be  finally  extinguished. 

TOL.  II.  40 
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As  soon  as  the  point  was  settled,  in  the  formation  of 
^e  Constitution  of  tibe  United  States,  that  the  State 
governments  were  to  he  preseirved,  with  aU  tiieir 
powers  unimpaired  which  w^ie  not  required  by  the 
objects  of  the  national  goyemment  to  be  surrendered 
to  the  Union,  the  domestic  relations  of  their  inhab- 
itants with' each  other  necessarily  remained  under 
their  exclusive  control.  Thote  relations  were  not 
involved  in  the  purposes  of  the  Federal  Union. 

So  soon,  also,  as  this  was  perceived  and  admitted, 
it  became  a  necessary  consequence  of  .the  admission, 
that  the  national  authority  should  guarantee  to  the 
people  of  each  State  thp  right  to  shape  and  modify 
their  own  social  institutions;  for  without  this  prin* 
ciple  laid  at  the  foundation  of  the  Union,  there  could 
be  no  peace  or  security  for  such  a  mixed  system  of 
government. 

'  In  the  second  placet,  we  have  to  consider  the  £su^t, 
that,  among  the  political  rights  of  llie  States  anterior 
to  the  national  Constitution,  was  the  right  to  admit 
or  to  prohibit  the  further  importation  of  slaves ;  — a 
traffic  not  then  forbidden  by  any  European  nation  to 
its  Colonies,  but  which  had  been  interdicted  by  ten 
of  the  American  States.  The  transfer  of  this  right 
to  the  Federal  Union  was  a  purely  voluntary  act ;  it 
was  not  strictly  necessary  for  the  purposes  for  which 
^  it  was  proposed  to  establish  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States ;  although  there  were  political  reasons 
for  which  a  part  of  the  States  might  wish  to  acquire 
control  over  this  subject,  as  wdl  as  moral  reasons 
why  all  the  States  should  have  desired  to  vest  that 
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control  in  the  general  government  Three  of  the 
States,  however,  as  we  have  seen,  took  a  different 
view  of  their  interest  and  duty,  cuid  declined  to  enter 
the  new  Union  unless  this  traffic  should  he  excepted 
fixxm  the  power  over  commerce  for  a  period  of  twenty 
years. 

It  is  quite  plain^  that,  if  these  &ct8  had  heen  met 
and  dealt  with  in  a  manner  different  from  the  set- 
tlement that  was  actually  made,  one  of  two  conse- 
quences must  have  ensued;  -^either  no  Constitution 
at  all  could  have  heen  adopted,  or  there  would  have 
heen  a  Union  of  some  kind,  from  which  three  at 
least  of  the  States  must  have  heen  excluded*  If  the 
first,  hy  &r  the  most  prohahle  contingency,  had  hap-- 
pened,  a  great  feebleness  and  poverty  oi  society  must 
have  ccmtinued  to  be  the  lot  of  all  these  States;  there 
must  have  beea  perpetual  coUisions  and  rival  confed- 
eracies ;  there  certainly  would  have  been  an  indefi- 
nite continuance  of  the  slave-trade,  accompanied  and 
followed  by  a  great  external  pressure  upon  the  States 
which  permitted,  it,  which  would  have  led  to  a  war 
of  races,  or  to  a  frightful  oppression  of  the  slaves. 
Most  of  these  eidls  would  have  Ibllowed  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  partial  confederacy. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  to  consider  what  has 
been  gained  to  humanity  by  the  establishment  of 
the  Constitution.  The  extinction  of  the  slave-trade, 
followed  by  a  public  opinion  with  reference  to  it  that 
is  as  strong  and  reliable  in  the  Southern  as  in  the 
Northern.  States,  was  purchased  at  a  price  by  no 
means  unreasonable,  when  compared  with  the  niae- 
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nitode  of  the  acqmsitioiL  The  great  prosperity  and 
high  chiUzatioii  which  aie  due  to  the  commercial 
power  of  the  Gonstitation  have  been  a  vast  ben^t 
to  both  races;  — to  the  whites  by  the  superior  r^ 
finemeat  they  have  created,  and  to  the  blacks  by  the 
gradual  but  certain  amelioration  of  their  condition. 
The  social  strength  and  security  occasioned  by  con* 
stantly  increasing  wealth,  combined  with  the  ao* 
knowledgment  and  establishment  of  the  doctrine 
which  makes  every  State  the  uncontrolled  arbiter  of 
the  domestic  condition  of  its  inhabitants,  has  put  it 
in  the  power  of  those  who.  have  chai^  of  the  n^io 
to  deal  prudently  and  wisely  with  their  great  prob- 
lem, without  the  interference  of  those  who  could 
benefit  neither  race  by  their  intervention.  This,  in 
every  rational  view  of  l^e  subject,  cannot  but  be  xe> 
garded  as  one  of  the  chief  blessings  conferred  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  Stated. 

It  has  made  emancipation  possible,  where  othov 
.  wise  it  would  have  been  impossible,  or  where  it  could 
have  been  obtained  only  through  the  horrors  of  both 
servile  and  civil  war.  It  has  enabled  local '  authori* 
ties  to  adapt  changes  to  local  circumstances.  Its 
beneficent  influences  may  be  traced  in  the  laws  of 
the  States,  in  the  records  of  their  jurisprudence,  and 
in  the  advanced  and  advancing  condition  of  thar 
public  sentiment ;  and  he  who  should  follow  those 
influences  in  all  their  details,  and  count  the  sum  of 
what  it  has  effected  for  the  moral  and  physical  well* 
being  of  the.  subjected  race,  would  find  cause  for  de- 
vout gratitude  to  the  Ruler  of  the  Universe..    Great 
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as  has  been  the  increase  of  slayes  in  the  United  States 
dnring  the  last  seventy  years,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  the  general  improvement  of  their  condition 
has  been  equally  great,  and  that  it  has  kept  pace  with 
the  increasing  prosperity  of  the  country.  That  pros- 
perity has  enabled  individual  enterprise  and  benevo- 
lence to  plant  a  colony  upon  the  coast  of  Africa, 
which,  after  centuries  of  discipline  and  education, 
may  yet  be  the  means  of  restoring  to  its  native  soil, 
as  dvilized  and  Christian  men,  a  race  that  came  to 
ta  as  heathens  and  barbarians. 

Surely,  then,  with  such  results  to  look  back  upon, 
with  such  hopes  in  the  future,  the  patriot  and  the 
Christian  can  have  no  real  cause  for  regret  or  com- 
plaint, that  in  a  system  of  representative  govern- 
ment, made  necessary  by  controlling  circumstances, 
jhe  unimportant  anomaly  should  be  found,  of  a  rep- 
resentation ^of  men  without  political  rights  or  spdal 
privileges;  or  that  the  question  of  emancipation, 
either  for  the  mass  or  the  individual,  should  be  care- 
iuUy  secured  to  local  authority;  or  even  that  the 
slave-trade  should  have  been  prosecuted  for  a  few 
years,  to  be  extinguished  by  America  first  of  aU  the 
nations  of  the  world. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Eefoet  ov  tbk  Ck>ianTT£B  OT  DsTAat  CONTINUED.  —  The 
Bemainino  Powers  of-  Congress. — Bestraints  upon  Con* 
qeess  and  ut*on  the  states. 

Ik  the  last  preceding  chapter,  the  reader  has  traced 
the  origin  of  the  revenue  and  commercial  powers,  and 
of  certain  restrictions  applied  to  them  in  the  progress 
of  those  great  compacts,  by  means  of  which  they  be- 
came incorporated  into  the  Gonstitation.  We  hate 
now  to  examine  some  other  qualifications  which 
were  annexed  to  those  powers  after  the  first  draft  of 
the  instrument  had  been  prepared  and  Reported  by 
the  committee  of  detail. 

That  committee  had  presented  a  naked  power  to 
lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises,^ 
with  t  certain  restriction  as  to  the  taxation  of  ex* 
ports,  the  final  disposition  of  which  has  been  already 
described;  but  they  had  designated  no  particular 
objects  to  which  the  revenues  thus  derived  were  to 
be  applied.  The  general  clause  embracing  the  rev- 
enue powei  was  affirmed  unanimously  by  the  Con- 
vention, on  the  16th  of  August,  leaving  the  exception 
of  exports  for  ftiture  action.  At  a  subsequent  period 
we  find  the  words,  "  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for 

^  Art  YII.  §  1  of  the  first  draft  of  the  Constitution.    Elliot,  V.  878. 
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the  common  defence  and  general  wel&re  of  the  United 
States,"  added  to  the  clause  which  empowers  Con- 
gress to  levy  taxes  and  duties ;  and  it  is  a  somewhat 
important  in(][uirjr,  how  and  with  what  purpose  they 
were  placed  there. 

While  the  powers  proposed  by  the  committee  of 
detail  were  under  consideration,  Mr.  Charles  Pmck- 
ney  introduced  several  topics  designed  to  supply 
omissions  in  their  report,  which  were  thereupon  re- 
ferred to  that  committee.  The  purpose  of  one  of  his 
suggestions  Was  to  provide,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
funds  appropriated  for  the  payment  of  public  credit- 
ors should  not,  during  the  time  of  such  appropria- 
tion, be  diverted  to  any  other  purpose ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  Congress  should  be  restrained  from 
establishing  perpetual  revenues.  Another  of  his 
suggestions  contemplated  a  power  to  secure  the  pay- 
ment of  the  public  debt,  and  still  i^other  to  prevent 
a  violation  of  the  public  faith  when  once  pledged  to 
any  public  creditor.^  Immediately  after  this  refer- 
ence, Mr.  £utledge  moved  for  what  was  called  a 
grand  committee,^  to  consider  the  expediency  of  an 
assumption  by  the  United  States  of  the  State  debts; 
and  after  som6  discussion  of  the  subject,  such  a  com- 
mittee was  raised,  and  Mr.  Eutledge's  motion  was  re- 
ferred to  them,  together  with  a  proposition  introduced 
by  Mr.  Maison  for  restraimng  grants  of  perpetual 
revenue.^    Thus  it  appears  that  the  principal  subject 

1  August  18.    Elliot,  V.  440.  grand  committee  was   afterwards 

>  A  comnuttee  of  one  member  referred  the  iobject  of  the  militia, 

fiom  each  State.  See  in/nu 
*  EBiot,  V.  441.    To  the  same 
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involyed  in  the  latter  reference  was  the  propriety  of 
inserting  in  the  Constitution  a  specific  power  to  make 
special  appropriations  for  the  payment  of  debts  of 
the  United  States  and  of  the  several  States,  incurred 
during  the  late  war  for  the  common  defence  and 
general  wel&ie;  and  not  to  make  a  declaration  of 
the  general  purposes  for  which  revenues  were  to  be 
raised.  Both  committees,  however,  seemed  to  have 
been  charged  with  the  consideration  of  some  restraint 
on  the  revenue  power,  with  a  view  to  prevent  per* 
petual  taxes  of  any  kind.  The  grand  committee  re- 
ported first,  presenting  the  following  special  provis- 
ion :  — /'  The  legislature  of  the  United  States  shall 
have  power  to  fulfil  the  engagemetits  which  have 
been  entered  into  by  C!ongress,  and  to  discharge,  as 
well  the  debts  of  the  United  States,  as  the  debts  in- 
curred by  the  several  States  during  the  late  war  for 
the  common  defence  and  general  welbre."  ^  On  the 
following  day,  the  committee  of  detail  presented  a 
report,  recommending  that  at  the  end  of  the  clause 
already  adopted,  which  contained  the  grant  of  the 
revenue  power,  the  following  words  should  be  add- 
ed:  '^for  payment  of  the  debts  and  necessary  expenses 
of  the  United  States;  provided  that  no  law  for  lais- 
ing  any  branch  of  revenue,  except  what  may  be  spe- 
cially appropriated  for  the  payment  of  interest  on 
debts  or  loans,  shall  continue  in  force  for  more  than 

years."  ' 

Two  distinct  propositions  were  thus  before  the 
Convention.    One  of  them  contemplated  a  qualificar 

I  August  21.    Elliot,  Y.  451/  >  August  29.    Ibid.  462. 
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tion  of  ihe  levenue  power^  ibe  other  did  not.  One 
was  to  give  aatlvMity  to  Congtess  to  pay  the  revolu- 
tionaiy  dd)t,  both  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
States,  and  to  fulfil  all  the  engagements  of  the  Con- 
fiedeintion;  the  other  wais  to  declare  that  zeveniies 
were  tO'he  raised  sod  taxM  levied  fi>r  the  purpose 
of  pajring  the  debts  and  necessary  expenses  of  the 
United  States,  lindting  all  revenue  laws,  excepting 
those  whidi  were  to  appropriate  specidic  funds  to 
the  payment  <tf  interest  on  diebts  or  loans,  to  a 
tenn  of  years.  When  these  propositions  came  to  be 
acted  upon,  that  reported  by  the  grand  eommittee 
was  modified  into  the  declaration  that  ^^all  debts 
contracted  and  engagements  entered  into,  by  or 
under  the  authority  of  Congress,  shall  be  as  valid 
against  tile  United  States,  under  this  Constitution, 
as  under  the  Confederation."  The  State  debts  were 
thus  left  out;  l&e  dedaration  was  prefixed,  as  an 
amendment,  to  the  clause  whicli  granted  the  rev- 
enue power,  and  was  thus  obviously  no  qualification 
ofthatpbwer.^ 

But  it  was  thought  by  Mr.  Sherman,  that  the 
clause  for  laying  taxes  and  duties  ought  to  have  con<* 
nected  with  it  an  express  provision  for  the  payment 
a£  the  old  debts ;  and  he  accordingly  moved  to  add 
to  that  clause  the  words,  '^  for  the  payment  of  said 
d^>ts,  and  for  the  defraying  the  expenses  that  shall 
be  incurred  for  the  common  defence  and  general 
Wel&re.''     This  was  regarded  by  the  Convention  as 

1  See    I3ie   proceedings    which      EQiot,  y.4S2, 468,464, 471,  475- 
took  place,  August  22,  24,  and  25.      477. 

TOL.  II.  41 
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tmnecessary,  and  was  therefore  not  adopted.^  Bat 
the  provision  reported  by  the  committee  of  detail, 
which  was  intended  as  a  qualification  of  the  revenue 
power,  by  declaring  the  objects  for  whidi  taxes  and 
duties  were  to  be  levied,  had  not  yet  been  acted  upon, 
and  on  the  31st  of  August,  this,  with  all  other  mat- 
ters  not  disposed  of,  was  referred  to  a  new  grand 
committee,  who,  on  the  4th  of  September,  introduced 
an  amendment  to  the  revenue  clause,  which  made  it 
read  as  follows :  —  '^  The  legislature  shall  have  pow- 
er to  Jay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  ex- 
cises, to  pay  the  debts,  and  provide  for  the  common 
defence  and  general  wel&re  of  the  United  States." 
This  amendmient  was  unanimously  adopted;"  and 
when  the  Constitution  was  revised,  at  the  close  of  the 
proceedings,  the  declaration  which  made,  the  debts 
and  engagements  of  the  Confederation  obligatory 
upon  the  new  Congress,  was  separated  fix>m  the  con- 
text of  the  revenue  clause,  and  placed  by  itself  in 
the  siath  article. 

There  is  one  other  restraint  upon  the  revenue,  as 
well  as  upon  the  commercial  power,  the  history  of 
which  now  demands  our  inquiries.  But  in  order  tt> 
understand  it  correctly,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the 
reader  to  recur  to  the  position  in  which  the  revenue 
and  commercial  powers  were  left  by  the  sectional 
compromises  described  in  the  last  chapter.      The 


1  EQiot,   V.   476,   477.      Mr.  rityoftbe  oM  ddfU  of  the  United 

Madison  oajs,  **  This  proposition,  as  Suites, 

being  nnnecesNuy,  was  disagreed  '  Ibid.  506,  507. 
to";  that  is,  unnecessary  as  a  seen- 
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struggle  between  the  Northern  and  the  Southern 
States  concerning  the  limitations  of  those  powers 
turned,  as  we  have  seen,  on  certain  restrictibns  de- 
sired by  the  latter.  They  wished  to  have  exports 
excepted  out  of  the  revenue  power;  they  wished 
to  have  a  vote  of  two  thirds  made  necessary  to  the 
passage  of  any  commercial  regulation ;  and  three  of 
them  wished  to  have  the  slave-trade  excepted  from 
both  the  revenue  and  the  commercial  powers.  We 
have  seen  that  the  result  of  the  sectional  compro- 
mises was  to  leave  the  commercial  and  revenue 
powers  unlimited,  excepting  by  the  saving  in  re- 
lation to  the  slave-trade ;  that  they  left  the  revenue 
power  imlimited,  excepting  by  the  restriction  con- 
cerning exports  and  a  capitation  tax;  and  that  the 
commercial  power  was  to  be  exercised,  like  other 
legislative  powers,  by  a  majority  in  Congress.  Gen- 
eral commercial  and  revenue  powers,  then,  without 
other  restrictions  than  these,  would  enable  Congress 
to  collect  their  revenues  where  they  should  see  fit, 
without  obliging  them  to  adopt  the  old  ports  of 
entry  of  the  States,  or  to  consider  the  place  where 
a  cargo  was  to  be  unladen.  They  might  have 
custom-houses  in  only  one  place  in  each  State, 
or  in  only  such  States  as  they  might  choose  to 
select,  and  might  thus  compel  vessels  bound  from 
or  to  aU^  the  other  States  to  dear  or  enter  at  those 
places.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  a  constitutional 
provision  which  would  require  them  to  establish 
custom-houses  at  the  old  ports  of  entry  of  the 
States,  without  leaving  them  at  liberty  to  establish 
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other  ports  of  entry,  or  to  compel  vessels  to  receive 
on  board  revenue  o£5.cers  before  tbey  had  reached 
their  ports  of  destination,  would  create  opportur 
nities  and  facilities  for  smuggling. 

It  appears  that  the  people  of  Maryland  felt  some 
apprehension  that  an  unrestricted  power  to  make 
commercial  and  fiscal  regulations  might  result  in 
compelling  vessels  bound  to  or  from  Baltimore  to 
enter  or  clear  at  Norfolk,  or  some  other  port  in 
Viiginia.  The  delegates  of  Maryland  accordingly 
introduced  a  proposition,  which  embraced  two  ideas; 
first,  that  Congress  shall  not  oblige  vessels,  domestio 
or  foreign,  to  enter  or  pay  duties  or  imposts  in  any 
other  State  than  in  that  to  which  they  may  be 
bound,  or  to  clear  from  any  other  State  than  that 
in  which  their  cargoes  may  be  laden;,  secondly, 
that  Congress  shall  not  induce  vessels  to .  enter  or 
dear  in  one  State  in  preference  to  another,  by  any 
privileges  or  immunities.^  This  propositicm  became 
the  basis  of  that  clause  of  the  Constitution^  which 
declares  that  "  no  preference  shaU  be  given  by  any 
regulation  of  joommerce  or  revenue  to  the  ports  of 
one  State  over  those  of  another;  nor  shall  vessels 
bound  to,  or  from,  one  State,  be  oblige4  to  enter, 
dear,  or  pay  duties  in  another."' 

It  was  while  this  subject  of  the  equal  operation 
of  the  commerdal  and  revenue  powers  upon  the 
different  States  was  under  consideration!  that  the 

1  Elliot,  y.  478, 479.  on  the  proposition  of  the  Marjland 

s  Constitotion,  Art  I  §  9.    Bee     delates.   Elliot,  Y.  478, 479, 4SS, 
ths  piooeediiigi  wBioli  took  place      502,  fi45. 
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fbrther  pioTision  was  devised  aind  incorporated 
into  the  Goiustitiitlon,  which  requires  all  datiea, 
impostS)  and  excises  to  be  imiform  tiironghout  the 
United;  States.  This  danse,  in  the  final  reidsion 
of  the  instrument,  was  annexed  to  the  power  of 
taxation*^ 

The  commercial  power,  besides  being  subjected 
to  the  restrictions  which  have  been  thus  described, 
was  extended  to  a  subjf^t  not  ^baaced  in  it  by 
the  report  of  the  committee  of  detail.  They  had 
included  in  ib  ^<  commerce  with  foreign  nations, 
and  among  the  several  States  " ;  —meaning,  by  the 
former  term,  not  to  include  the  Indian  tribes  upon 
this  continent,  but  all  other  oommunities,  dvilieed 
and  barbarian,  foi^gn  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  By  the  system  which  had  alw&ya  prevailed 
in  the  relaticms  of  Europeans  and  their  descendants 
with  the  Indians  of  America,  those  tribes  had  con- 
stantly been  riegarded  as  distinct  and  independent 
political  communities^  retaining  their  original  rights, 
and  among  them  the  undisputed  possession  of  the 
soil ;  subject  to  the  exclusive  right  of  the  European 
nation  making  the  first  discovery  of  thdir  territory 
to  purchase  it  •  This  prindple,  incorporated  into 
the  public  law  of  Europe  at  the  time  of  the  dis^ 
covery  and  settlement  of  the  New  Worid,  and  prac- 
tised by  gtoeral  consent  of  the  nations  of  Europe, 
was  the  basis  of  all  the  relations  maintained  with 
the  Indian  tribes  by  the  imperial  government,  in 
the  time  of  our  colonial  state,  by  our  Revolutionary 

1  Elliot,  v.  549.    Constitution,  Art  I.  §  8,  clanse  1. 
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Congress,  and  by  the  United  States  under  the  Con* 
federation.  It  recognized  the  Indian  tribes  as  na- 
'  tions,  but  as  nations  peculiarly  situated,  inasmuch 
as  their  intercourse  and  their  power  to  dispose  of 
their  landed  possessions  were  restricted  to  the  first 
discoverers  of  thehr  territory.  This  peculiar  con- 
dition drew  after  it  two  consequences;  — first,  that, 
as  they  were  distinct  nations,  they  could  not  be 
treated  as  part  of  the  subjects  of  any  one  of  the 
States,  or  of  the  United  States ;  and  secondly,  that, 
as  their  intercourse  .  and  trade  were  subjected  to 
restraint,  that  restraint  would  be  most  appropriately 
exercised  by  the  federal  power.  So  general  was  the 
acquiescence  in  these  necessities  imposed  by  the 
principle  of  public  law  which  defined  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Indian  tribes,  that  during  the  whole 
of  the  thirteen,  years. which  elapsed  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Rerolutipn  to  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution,  the  regulation  of  intercourse  with 
those  tribes  was  left  to  the  federal  authority.  It 
was  tacitly  assumed  by  the  Sevolutionary  Congress, 
and  it  was  expressly  conferred  by  the  Articles  of 
Confederation. 

The  provision  of  the  Confederation  on  this  sub- 
ject gave  to  the  United  States  the  exclusive  right 
and  power  "  of  regulating  the  trade  and  managing 
all  affairs  with  the  Indians  not  members  of  any  of 
the  States,  provided  that  the  legislative  right  of  any 
State  within  its  own  Ihnits  be  not  infringed  or  vio- 
lated." The  exception  of  such  Indians  as  were 
members  of  any  State,  referred  to  those  broken 
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members  of  tribes  who  had  lost  their  uationalityi 
and  had  become  absorbed  as  individuals  into  the 
political  community  of  the  whites.  With  all  other 
Indians,  remaining  as  distinct  and  self-governing 
communities,  trade  and  intercourse  were  subject  to 
the  regulation  of  Congress ;  while  at  the  same  time 
each  State  retained  to  itself  the  regulation  of  its 
commerce  with  all  other  nations.  The  broad  dis? 
tmction  thus  early  established,  and  thus  perpetu* 
ated  in  the  Confederation,  between  commerce  with 
the  Indian  tribes,  and  commerce  with  ^^  foreign  na- 
tions," explains  the  origin  and  introduction  of  a 
special  provision  for  the  former,  as  distinguished 
from  the  latter,  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

For  although  there  might  have  been  some  reason 
to  contend  that  commerce  with  ^*  foreign  nations" — 
if  the  grant  of  the  commercial  power  had  not  ex- 
pressly embraced  the  Indian  tribes — would  have 
extended  to  those  tribes,  as  nations  foreign  to  the 
United  States,  yet  the  entire  history  of  the  country, 
and  the  peculiarity  of  the  intercourse  needful  for 
their  security,  made  it  eminently  expedient  tiiat 
there  should  be  a  distinct  recognition  of  the  Indian 
communities,  in-order  that  the  power  of  Congress 
to  regulate  all  commerce  with  them  might  not  only 
be  as  ample  as  that  relating  to  foreign  nations,  but 
might  stand  upon  a  distinct  assertion  of  their  con« 
dition  as  tribes.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Madison  intro- 
duced the  separate  proposition  *^to  regulate  affairs 
with  the  Indians,  as  well  within  as  without  the 
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limits  of  the  United  States " ;  ^  and  the  cemndttee 
to  whom  it  was  xefened  gave  effect  to  it,  bjr  adding 
the  words,  **  and  with  the  Indian  tribes,"  to  the  end 
of  the  clause  containing  the  giant  of  the  eommeraal 
power.* 

The  remaining  powers  of  Congcess  may  be  con^ 
sidered  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  acted  upon 
by  the  Conyention.  The  powers  to  establish  a  imi* 
form  role  of  naturalization,  to  oqin  money  and 
regulate  the  value  thereof  and  of  foreign  coin,  and 
fix  the  standard  of  weights  and  measures,  wexe 
adopted  without  discussion  and  with  entire  una* 
nimity,  as  they  had  been  proposed  in  the  draft 
prepared  by  the  committee  of  detail  The  power 
to  establish  post-offices  jvas  extended  to  embrace 
post-roads.^ 

These  were  succeeded  by  the  subject  of.bortowiixg 
money  and  emitting  bills  on  the  credit  of  the  United 
States;  a  power  that  was  proposed  to  be  giyen  by 
the  committee  of  detail,  while  they  at  the  same  time 
proposed  to  restrain  the  States  from  emitting  bilk  oi 
credit  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  upon  what 
ground  it  was  supposed  to  be  proper  or  expedient 
to  confer  a  power  of  emitting  bills  of  credit  on  the 
United'  States,  and  to. prohibit  the  States  from  doing 
the  same  thing.  That  the  same  .thing  was  in  oon« 
templation  in  the  two  provisions  reported  by  the 
committee,  suffidoitly  appears  ficom  the  debates  and 
from  the  history  of  the  times.    The  object  of  the 

1  Elliot,  V.  439.  3  Ibid.  484.    Journal,  Eniot,  I 

S  IbkL  506,  607.  245. 
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prohibition  on  the  States  was  to  prevent  the  issue 
and  circulation  of  paper  monej ;  the  object  of  the 
proposed  gtant  of  power  to  the  United  States  was 
to  enable  iSxe  goTemment  to  employ  a  paper  ciu> 
rency,  when  it  should'  have  occasion  to  do  sq.  But 
the  records  of  the  discussions  that  hare  come  down 
to  us  do  not  disclose  the  reasons  which  may  have 
led  to  (h6  supposition  that  a  paper  cunency  could 
be  used  by  the  United  States  with  any  more  pro» 
priety  or  safety  than  by  a  State.  One  of  the  prin« 
dpal  causes  which  hild  led  to  the  experiment  of 
makmg  a  natiox^  government  with  power  to  pre^ 
vent  such  abuses,  had  been  the  frauds  and  injustice 
perpetrated  by  the  States  in  their  issued  of  paper 
money;  and  there  was  at  this  very  time  a  loud  and 
general  outcry  against  the  conduct  of  the  people  of 
Rhode  Island,  who  had  kept  themselves  aloof  from 
the  national  Convention,  for  the  express  purpose, 
among  othera,  of  retaining  to  themselves  the  power 
to  issue  such  a  currency. 

It  is  possible  that  the  phrase  ^<emit  bills  on  the 
credit  of  the  United  States"  might  have  been  left  in 
the  Constitution,  without  any  otheif  danger  than  the 
hazards  of  a  doubtful  construction,  which  would  have 
confined  its  meaning  to  the  issuing  of  certificates  of 
debt  under  the  power  to  **  borrow  money."  But  this 
was  not  the  sense  in  which  the  term  <^  bills  of  credit" 
was  generally  received  throughout  the  country,  nor 
the  sense  intended  to  be  given  to  it  in  the  clause 
which  contained  the  prohibition  on  the  States.  The 
well-understood  meaning  of  the  term  had  reference 

TOL.  XX.  42 
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to  paper  issues,  intended  to  circulate  as  cniiency, 
and  bearing  the  public  promise  to  pay  a  sum  of 
money  at  a  future  time,  whether  made  or  not  made 
a  legal  tender  in  payment  of  debts.  It  would  haye 
been  of  no  aTail,  therefore,  to  have  added  a  prohi- 
bition against  making  such  bills  a  l^al  tender.  If 
a  power  to  issue  them  should  once  be  seen  in  the 
Constituticm,  or  shoidd  be  suspected  by  the  people 
to  be  there,  wrapt  in  the  power  of  boirowing  money, 
the  instrument  would  array  against  itself  a  fonni- 
dable  and  probably  a  &tal  opposition.  It  was 
deemed  wiser,  therefore,  even  if  unforeseen  emer* 
gendes  might  in  some  cases  make  the  exercise  of 
such  a  power  useful,  to  withhold  it  altogether.  It 
was  accordingly  stricken  out,  by  a  vote  of  nine 
States  against  two,  and  the  authority  of  Congress 
was  thus  confined  to  borrowing  money  on  the  credit 
of  the  United  States,  which  appears  to  have  been 
intended  to  include  the  issuing  of  government  notes 
not  transferable  as  currency.^ 

The  clauses  which  authorize  Congress  to  consti* 
tute  tribunals  inferior  to  the  Supreme  Court,"  and 
to  make  rules  as  to  captures,  on  land  and  water,^— 
the  latter  comprehending  the  grant  of  the  entire 
prize  jurisdiction, — were  assented  to  without  dis- 
cussion.^ Then  came  the  consideration  of  the  crim- 
inal jurisdiction  in  admiralty,  and  that  over  offences 


1  See  the  debate,  and  Mr.  Ifadr  >  ConatitiitioQ,  Ail  L  §  ^^eknm 

ison'fl  ezplanatioii  of  his  Tote,  £1-  9. 

liot,  V.  4S4, 435,  and  the  note  on  3  Ibid:,  daoae  11. 

the  latter  page.  <  Elliot,  Y.  496, 
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against  the  law  of  nations.  The  committee  of  detail 
had  authorized  Congress  *^to  declare  the  law  and 
punishment  of  piracies  and  fdonies  committed  on 

the  high  seas, and  of  offences  against  the  law 

of  nations,"  The  expression  to  '^  declare  the  law," 
&c.  was  changed  to  the  words  ^^  define  and  punish," 
for  the  following  reason.  Piracy  is  an  offence  de- 
fined hy  the  law  of  nations,  and  also  by  the  common 
law  of  England  But  in  those  codes  a  single  crime 
only  is  designated  by  that  term.^  It  was  necessary 
that  Congress  should  have  the  power  to  dedare 
whether  this  definition  was  to  be  adopted,  and  also 
to  determine  whether  any  other  crimes  should  con- 
stitute piracy.  In  the  same  way,  the  term  "  felony  " 
has  a  particular  meaning  in  the  common  law,  and 
it  had  in  the  laws  of  the  different  States  of  the 
Union  a  somewhat  various  meaning.  It  was  neces- 
sary that  Congress  should  have  the  power  to  adopt 
any  definition  of  this  term,  and  also  to  determine 
what  other  crimes  should  be  deemed  felonies.  So 
also  there  were  various  offences  known  to  the  law 
of  nations,  and  generally  regarded  as  such  by  civ- 
ilised States.  But  before  Congress  could  have  pow- 
er to  punish  for  any  of  those  offences,  it  would  be 
necessary  that  they,  as  the  legislative  organ  of  the 
nation,  should  determine  and  make  known  what 
acts  were  to  be  regarded  as  offences  against  the 
law  of  nations;  and  that  the  power  to  do  this 
should  include  both  the  power  to  adopt  from  the 

I  That  IS  to  say,  it  is  the  same     that  is  denomiDated  lobbery  whe& 
crime,  committed  on  the  high  seas,    '  committed  on  the  land. 
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code  of  public  law  offences  already  defined  fay  that 
code,  add  to  extend  the  definition  to  other  acts. 
The  teim  ^<  declare  "  was  theiefi>re  adopted  expressly 
with  a  view  to  the  ascertaining  and  creating  of  of- 
fences, which  were  to  be  treated  as  piracies  and  fdr 
onies  committed  on  the  high  seas,  and  as  oflfences 
against  the  law  of  nations.^ 

The  same  necessity  for  an  authority  to  jMiescribe 
a  previous  definition  of  the  crime  of  counterfeiting 
the  securities  and  current  coin  of  the  United  States 
would  seem  to  have  beto  felt ;  and  it  was  probably 
intended  to  be  given  by  the  terms  **  to  provide  fer 
the  punishment  of"  such  counterfeiting.* 

The  power  to  *' declare"  war  had  been  reported 
by  the  committee  as  a  power  to  '*  make  "  war.  There 
was  a  very  general  acquiescence  in  the  propriety  of 
vesting  the  war  power  in  the  legislature-  rather 
than  the  executive ;  but  the  former  expression  was 
substituted  in  place  of  the  latter,  in  order,  as  it 
would  seem,  to  signify  that  the  legislature  alone 
were  to  determine  formally  the  state  of  war,  but 
that  the  executive  might  be  able  to  repel  sudden 
attacks.'  The  clat»e  which  enables  Congress  to 
grant  ^^ letters  of  marque  and  reprisal"  was  added 
to  the  war  power,  at  a  subsequent  period,  on  the 
teoommendation  of  a  committee  to  whom  were  re- 

^  Madison,  Elfiot,  V.  486,  437.  revision  of  tHe  Constitataon,  oooft* 

9  In  the  clause  as  it  passed  the  terfeifing  was  placed  in  a  separate 

Con venlion,  the  oflfence  of  c&fmiet^  ckuise,  under  the  teim  '*  to  piovide 

feiHng  was  placed  with  the  other  for  the  punishment  of,"  &c.    See 

crimes  which  Congress  was  to  ^  de-  Art.  I  §  8,  clauses  6,  10. 

fine"  and  '•pnnidi'';  but,  on  tiie  ^  Elliot,  V.  438, 439. 
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ftrred  sondiy  psoposHiJcins  intiodaced  by  Charlea 
Finckney,  of  whioli  this  >ra8  one.^  • 

In  addition  to  Hie  war  power,  which  would  seem 
to  involre  of  itaelf  the  au^ority  to  raise  aU  the 
neeessary  jferces  requiMd  by  the  exigelotoies  of  n 
war^  the  cknnmiltee  of  detail  had  given  the  sepatate 
power  '^  to  raise  amuira,"  which  the  Conventioa  etr 
larged  by  adding  the  tenn  to /^ support"^  This 
embraced  standing  armies  in  time  of  peace,  and,  aa 
the  clause  thus  amended  w:ould  obidoiisly  allow, 
such  armies  might  be  enlai^gedj  to  any  extent  aii4 
continued  for  any  tima  The  nature  of  the  gov^ 
emrneni,  and  the  liberties  and  the  very  prejucttces 
of  the  people,  required  th^t  some  dieck  should  be 
intrbduoBd,  to  prevent  an  abuse  of  this  power.  A 
limitation  of  the  number  of  troops  that  Congress 
might  Iceep  up  in  time  of  peace  was  psoposed,  but 
it  was  rejected  by  all  the* States  as  inexftedient  and 
impracticable.'  Anothea^  check,  capable  of  being 
adapted  to  the  proper  exercise  of  the  power  itself 
was  to  be  Iqunid  in  an  idda  suggested  by  Mr.  Masooi 
6f  preventmg  a  perpetual  revenue.^  The  application 
of  this  principle  to  the  power  of  xaisuig  and  support- 
ing armies  would  furnish  a  salutary  limitation,  by 
requiring  the  appropriations  for  this  purpose  to  pass 
frequently  under  the  review  of  the  lepKesentatives  of 
the  people,  without  embarrassing  die  exerciae  of  the 
power  itself.  Accordingly,  the  danse  now  in  the 
ConMitutiQii,  vsibicTi  vestricte  the  appn^irititioii  of 

1  Elliot,  Y.  440, 610,  511.  3  ibkL  448. 

*  Ibid.  442.  4  Ibid«  440* 
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money  to  the  support  of  the  anny  to  a  term  not 
longer  than  two  years,  was  added  to  the  power  of 
raismg  and  supporting  armies.^ 

Authority  ^^  to  provide  and  maintain  a  navy  '*  was 
unanimously  agreed  as  the  most  convenient  definition 
of  the  power,  and  to  this  was  added,  from  the  Articles 
of  Confederation,  the  power  '^  to  make  rules  for  the 
government  and  regulation  of  the  land  and  naval 
forces."^ 

The  next  subject  which  required  consideration 
was  the  power  of  the  general  government  over  the 
militia  of  the  States.  There  were  few  subjects  dealt 
with  by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  exceeding 
this  in  magnitude,  in  importance,  and  delicacy.  It 
involved  not  only  the  relations  of  the  general  govern- 
ment to  the  States  and  the  people  of  the  States,  but 
the  question  whether  and  how  far  the  whole  effect- 
ive force  of  the  nation  could  be  employed  for  national 
purposes  and  directed  to  the  accomplishment  of  ob« 
jects  of  national  concern.  The  mode  in  which  this 
question  should  be  settled  would  determine,  in  a 
great  degree,  and  fot  all  time,  whether  the  national 
power  was  to  depend,  for  the  discharge  of  its  various 
du^es  in  peace  and  in  war,  upon  standing  armies,  or 
whether  it  could  also  employ  and  rely  upon  that 
great  reservation  of  force  that  exists  in  all  countries 
accustomed  to  eatoH  and  train  their  private  citizens 
to  the  use  of  arms. 

The  American  Bevolution  had  displayed  nothing 

1  ElUot,  v.  610,  511     Constita-         >  EUiDt,  Y.  44$. 
tion,  Art  L  §  8,  clauie  12. 
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more  oonspicuonsly  than  tiie  &ct,  that,  while  the  mi- 
litia of  the  States  were  in  general  neither  deficient 
in  personal  courage,  nor  incapable  of  being  made  sol- 
diers, they  wore  inefficient  and  unreliable  as  troops. 
One  of  the  principal  reasons  for  this  was,  that,  when 
called  into  the  field  in  the  service  of  the  federal  pow- 
er, the  diiferent  corps  of  the  several  States  looked 
up  to  thdr  own  local  government  as  their  sovereign; 
and  being  amienable  to  no  law  but  that  of  their  own 
State,  they  were  frequently  indisposed  to  recognize 
any  other  authority.  But  a  far  more  powerful  cause 
of  their  inefficiency  lay  in  the  &ct  that  they  were 
not  disciplined  or  organized  or  armed  upon  any  uni- 
form system^r  A  regiment  of  militia  drawn  from 
New  Hampshire  was  a  very  different  body  from  one 
•drawn^  from  New  York,  or  Pennsylvania,  or  New  Jer- 
sey, or  South  Carolina.  The  consequence  was,  that 
when  these  different  forces  were  brought  to  act  to- 
gether, there  were  often  found  in  the  same  campaign, 
and  sometimes  in  the  same  engagement,  portions  of 
them  in  a  very  respectable  state  of  discipline  and 
equipment^  and  others  in  no  state  of  discipline  or 
equipment  at  all. 

The  necessity,  therefore,  for  a  uniform  system  of 
disciplining  and  arming  the  militia  was  a  thing  well 
ascertained  and  understood,  at  the  time  of  the  for- 
mation of  the  Constitution.  But  the  control  of  this 
whole  subject  was  a  part  of  the  sovereignty  of  each 
State,  not  likely  to  be  surrendered  without  great 
jealousy  and  distrust;  and  one  of  the  most  delicate 
of  the  tasks  imposed  upon  the.  Convention  was  that 
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of  determining  htm  &i:  and  for  wbat  purposes  the 
peofde  of  the  several  States  should  be  asked  to  ocm* 
fer  upon  the  general  govermnent  this  very  important 
part  of  their  political  sovereignty.  One  tlmig,  how- 
ever^ was  clear  ;*~  that,  if  the  general  govemment 
was  to  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  undertaking  the 
common  defence  against  aH  external  enemy,  or  of 
suppressing  insurrection,  or  of  protecting  Ibe  r^ub* 
Uoaa  character  tif  the  State  constitutkms,  it  must 
either  maintain  at  all  times  a  regular  anny  suitable 
for  any  such  emeigency,  or  it  must  have  some  power 
to  employ  the  nlilitia.  The  latter,  when  compared 
with  the  resource  of  standing  armies,  is,  as  was  said 
of  the  institution  of  chivalry,  ^the  cheap  defence  of 
nations  " ;  and  although  no  nation  has  found,  or  wiH 
be  likely  to  find,  it  sufficient,  without  the  xnainte- 
nance  of  some  ri^^ar  troops,  the  nature  of  the  lib- 
erties inherent  in  the  constructioa  of  the  American 
governments,  and  the  whole  current  of  the  feelings 
of  the  American  people,  would  lead  them  ta  ths 
adoption  of  a  policy  that  might  restrain,  rather  thaa 
encourage,  the  growth  of  a  permanent  army.  So  fiir, 
therefore,  it  seemed  manifest,  from  the  duties  which 
were  to  be  imposed  en  the  govemment  o{  the  Union, 
diat  it  must  have  a  power  to  employ  the  militia  of 
the  States ;  and  this  would  of  necessity  draw  after  it, 
if  it  was  to  be  capable  of  a  ben^cial  ezerdse,  the 
power  to  regulate,  to  some  extdit,  their  oiganization, 
armament,  aiMl  discipline. 

But  the  first  draft  o£  the  Constitution,  prepared 
by  the  committee  of  detail^  contained  no  express 
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power  on  this  subject,  excepting  *^  to  call  forth  the 
aid  of  the  militia  in  order  to  execute  the  laws  of 
the  Union,  enforce  treaties,  suppress  insurrections, 
and  repel  invasions."  ^  Possibly  it  might  have  been 
contended,  after  the  Constitution  had  gone  into  op- 
eration, that  the  general  power  to  make  all  laws  ne- 
cessary and  proper  for  the  execution  of  the  powers 
specially  enumerated,  would  enable  Congress  to  pre- 
scribe regulations  of  the  force  which  they  were  au- 
thorized to  employ,  since  the  authority  to  employ 
would  seem  ,to  involve  the  right  to  have  the  force 
kept  in  a  fit  state  to  be  employed.  But  this  would 
have  been  a  remote  implication  of  power,  too  hazard- 
ous to  be  trusted ;  and  it  at  once. occurred  to  one  or 
the  wisest  and  most  sagacious  of  the  statesmen  com- 
posing the  Convention,  who,  though  he  never  signed 
the  Constitution,  exercised  a  great  and  salutary  influ- 
ence in  its  preparation,  —  Mn  Mason  of  Virginia,  — 
that  an  express  and  unequivocal  power  of  regulating 
the  militia  must  be  conferred.  He  stated  the  obvi- 
ous truth,  that,  if  the  disciplining  of  the  militia  were 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  States,  they  never  would 
concur  in  any  one  system ;  and  as  it  might  be  diffi- 
cult to  persuade  them  to  give  up  their  power  over 
the  whole,  he  was  at  first  disposed  to  adopt  the  plan 
of  placing  a  part  of  the  militia  under  the  control  of 
the  general  government,  as  a  select  fbrce.^  But  he, 
as  well  as  others,  became  satisfied  that  this  plan  would 
not  produce  a  uniformity  of  disajdine  throughout 

1  Art  VII.  §1  of  the  first  draft.  »  Ibid.  440. 

Elliot,  V.  879. 
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the  entire  masis  of  the  militia.  The  qtiestion,  there- 
fore, resolved  itself  practically  into  this,  —  what 
should  be  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  control  to  be 
given  to  the  general  government,  assuming  that  its 
control  was  to  be  appUcable  to  the  entire  miUtia  of 
the  several  States.  This  important  question,  involved 
in  several  distinct  propositions,  was  referred  to  a 
grand  committee  of  the  States.^  It  was  by  them  that 
the  plan  was  digested  and  arranged  by  which  Con- 
gress now  has  the  power  to  provide  for  organizing, 
arming,  and  disciplining  the  mflitia,  and  for  govern- 
ing such  part  of  them  as  may  be  employed  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States,  reserving  to  the  States 
the  appointment  of  the  officers,  and  the  authority  of 
training  the  militia  according  to  the  discipline  pre- 
scribed by  Congress ;  ^ —  a  provision  that  was  adopted 
by  a  large  majority  of  the  States.  The  clause  re- 
ported by  the  committee  of  detail  was  also  •  adopted, 
by  which  Congress  is  enabled  to  provide  for  calling 
forth  the  militia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union, 
suppress  insurrections,  and  repel  invasions.' 

The  next  subject  in  the  order  of  the  report  made 
by  the  committee  of  detail  was  that  general  clause 
tiow  found  at  the  close  of  the  enumetlition  of  the 
express  powers  of  Congress,  which  authorizes  them 
"  to  mate  jail  laws  which  may  be  necessary  and  proper 
for  carrying  into  execution  the  forgoing  powers,  and 
all  other  powers  vested  by  this  Constitution  in  the 
govtemment  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  depare- 

1  August  18.     EDiot,  V.  445.  3  Art.  I.  §  8,  cl.  15l 

9  Constitution,  Art.  I.  §  8,  cL  16.     Ibid.  p.  467. 
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ment  or  officer  thereof."  ^  Nothing  occtirred  in  the 
proceedings  on  this  provision  which  throws  any  pa> 
ticnlar  light  upon  its  meaning,  excepting  a  proposi- 
tion to  include  in  it,  expressly,  the  power  to  "  estab- 
lish all  offices "  necessary  to  execute  the  powers  of 
the  Constitution;  an  addition  which  was  not  made, 
because  it  was  considered  to  be  already  implied  in 
the  terms  of  the  clause.' 

The  subjects  of  patents  for  Uisefol  inventions  and 
of  copyrights  of  authors  appear  to  have  been  brought 
forward  by  Mr.  Charles  Pinckney.  They  gave  rise 
to  no  discussion  in  the  Convention^  but  were  consid- 
ered in  a  grand  committee,  with  other  matters,  and 
there  is  no  account  of  the  views  which  they  took  of 
this  interesting  branch  of  the  powere  of  Congress. 
We  knowj  however,  historically,  that  these  were 
powers  not  only  possessed  by  all  the  States,  but  ex- 
ercised by  some  of  them,  before  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  was  formed.  Softie  of  the  States 
had  general  copyright  laws,  hot  unlike  those  which 
have  since  been  enacted  by  Congress ;  ^  but  patents 
for  usefal  inventions  were  granted  by  special  acts  of 
legislation  in  each  case.  When  the  power  to  legis- 
late on  these  subjects  was  surrendered  by  the  States 
to  the  general  government,  it  w^s  surrendered  as  a 
power  to  legislate  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a 
natural  right  to  the  fruits  of  mental  labor.  This 
was  the  view  of  it  taken  in  the  previous  legislation 


1  Constitotion,  Art.  L  $  8^  d.  18.      setts  And  Coniidi^kkmt,  kt.  cited 

2  Elliot,  V.  447.  in  Curtis  on  Copyright,  pp.  77,  78, 

3  See  the  fltattrtes  of  Maasachu-      79. 
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of  the  States,  by  which  the  power  conferred  upon 
Congress  must  of  course,  to  a  large  extent,  be  con- 
strued. 

Such  are  the  legislative  powers  of  Congress,  which 
are  to  be  exercised  within  the  States  themselves ;  — 
and  it  is  at  once  obvious,  that  they  constitute  a  gov- 
ernment of  limited  authority.  The  question  arises, 
then,  whether  that  authority  is  anywhere  full  and 
complete,  embracing  all  the  powers  of  government 
and  extending  to  all  the  objects  of  which  it  can  take 
cognizance.  It  has  already  been  seen,  that,  when 
provision  was  made  for  the  future  acquisition  of  a 
seat  of  government,  exclusive  legislation  over  the 
district  that  might  be  acquired  for  that  purpose  was 
conferred  upon  Congress.'  In  the  same  clause,  the 
like  authority  was  given  over  all  places  that  might 
be  purchased,  with  the  consent  of  any  State  legisla- 
ture, for  the  erection  of  forts,  magazines,  arsenals, 
dock-yards,  and  other  needful  buildings.^  All  the 
other  places  to  which  the  authority  of  the  United 
States  can  extend  are  included  under  the  term  *'  ter- 
ritories," which  are  out  of  the  limits  and  jurisdic- 
tion of  any  Stata  As  this  is  a  subject  which  is 
intimately  connected  with  the  power  to  admit  new 
States  into  the  Union,  we  are  now  to  consider  the 
origin  and  history  of  the  authority  given  to  Con- 
gress for  that  purpose. 

In  examining  the  powers  of  Congress  contained  in 
the  first  article  of  the  Constitution,  the  reader  will  not 
find  any  power  to  admit  new  States  into  the  Union  ; 

1  AfUe,  Chap.  IX.  «  Elliot,  V.  510,  611,  512. 
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and  while  he  will  find  there  the  full  legislative  au- 
thority to  govern  the  District  of  Columhia  and  certain 
other  places  ceded  to  the  United  States  for  particu- 
lar purposes,  of  which  I  have  already  spoken,  he  will 
find  no  such  authority  there  conferred  in  relation  to 
the  territory  which  had  become  the  property  of  the 
United  States  by  the  cession  of  certain  of  the  States 
before  and  after  the  adoption  of  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation. If  this  power  of  legislation  exists  as  to 
the  territories,  it  is  to  be  looked  for  in  another  con- 
nection ;  and  although  it  is  not  the  special  province 
of  this  work  to  discuss  questions  of  construction,  it  is 
proper  here  to  state  the  history  of  those  portions  of 
the  Constitution  which  relate  to  this  branch  of  the 
authority  of  Congress. 

In  the  first  volume  of  this  work,  I  have  given  an 
account  o£  the  origin  of  the  Northwestern  Territory, 
of  its  relations  to  the  Union,  and  of  the  mode  in 
which  the  federal  Congress  had  dealt  with  it  down 
to  the  time  when  the  national  Convention  was  as- 
sembled.' From  the  sources  there  referred  to,  and 
from  others  to  which  reference  will  now  be  made,  it 
may  be  convenient  to  recapitulate  what  had  been 
done  or  attempted  by  the  Congress  of  the  Confed- 
eration. 

It  appears  that  during  the  preparation  of  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  an  effort  was  made  to  in- 
clude in  them  a  grant  of  express  power  to  the  United 
States  in  Congress  to  ascertain  and  fix  the  western 
boundaries  of  the  existing  States,  and  to  lay  out  the 

1  Ante,  Vol.  L  Book  UL  ch.  5,  p.  291  et  seq. 
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territory  beyond  the  boundarieB  that  were  to  be 
thus  ascertamed  into  new  States.  This  effort  to- 
tally failed.  It  was  founded  upon  the  idea  that 
the  land  beyond  the  rightful  boundaries  of  the  old 
States  was  already,  or  would  by  the  proxx>sed  giant 
of  power  to  ascertain  those  boundaries  become,  the 
common  property  of  the  Union.  But  the  States, 
which  then  claimed  an  uncertain  extension  westr 
ward  from  their  actual  settlements,  were  not  pre- 
pared for  such  an  admission,  or  such  a  grant;  and 
accordingly  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  whidi 
were  issued  in  1777  and  took  effect  in  1781,  con- 
tained no  express  power  to  deal  with  landed  prop- 
erty of  the  United  States,  and  no  provisicm  which 
could  safely  be  construed  into  a  power  to  form  and 
admit  new  States  out  of  then  unoccupied  lands  any- 
where upon  the  continent  Still,  the  Articles  were 
successively  ratified  by  some  of  the  States,  and  finally 
became  established,  in  the  express  contemplation  that 
the  United  States  should  be  made  the  proprietor  of 
such  lands,  by  the  cession  of  the  States  which  claimed 
to  hold  them.  In  order  to  procure  such  cessicms,  as 
the  means  of  inducing  a  unanimous  accession  to  the 
confederacy,  the  Confess  in  1780  passed  a  resolire, 
in  which  they  promised  to  dispose  of  the  lands  for 
the  common  benefit  of  the  United  States,  to  settle 
and  form  them  into  distinct  republican  States,  and 
to  admit  such  States  into  the  Union  on  an  equal 
footing  with  its  present  members.^  The  great  ces- 
sion by  Virginia,  made  in  1784,  was  immedi^y 

1  Beaolye  of  October  10, 1780.    Joaxn^  YI.  825. 
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followed  by  mother  resolye,  for  tha  legulation  of  the 
territory- thus  acquired,^ 

This  reaolye,  as  originally  reported  by  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, embraced  a  plaa  for  the  oiiganizatioii  of  tempo- 
rary governments  in  certain  States  which  it  under- 
took to  describe  and  lay  out  in  the  Western  territory, 
and  for  the  admission  of  those  States  into  the  Union. 
Ill  one  particular,  also,  it  undertook,  as  it  was  first 
reported,  to  regulate  the  personal  rights  or  rdations 
of  the  settlers,  by  providing  that,  after  the  year  1800, 
slavery,  or  involuntary  servitude  except  for  crime, 
should  not  exist  in  any  of  the  States  to  be  formed  in 
the  territory.  But  this  clause  was  stricken  out  be-* 
&re  the  resolve  was  passed,  and  its  removal  left  the 
measure  a  mere  provision  for  the  political  organiza- 
tion of  temporary  and  permanent  governments  of 
States,  and  for  the  admission  of  such  States  into  the 
Union.  So  &r  as  personal  rights  or  relations  were 
involved  in  it,  the  settlers  were  authorized*  to  adopt, 
for  a  temporary  gov^nment,  the  constitution  and 
laws  of  any  one  of  the  original  States,  but  the  laws 
were  to  be  subject  to  alteration  by  their  ordinary 
legislature.  The  conditions  of  their  admission  into 
the  Union  referred  solely  to  their  political  relations 
to  the  United  States,  or  to  the  rights  of  the  latter  as 
the  proprietor  of  the  ungranted  lands. 

In  about  a  year  from  the  passage  of  this  measure 
introduced  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  after  he  had  gone 
on  his  mission  to  France,  an  effort  was  made  by  Mr^ 
King  to  legislate  on  the  subject  of  the  immediate  and 

1  Befldve  of  April  23, 1784.    Jounials,  IX.  153. 
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perpetual  exclusion  of  slavery  from  the  States  de- 
scribed in  Mr.  Jefferson's  resolve.  Mr.  King's  prop- 
osition was  referred  to  a  committee,  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  it  was  ever  acted  upon.^  The  cessions 
of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  followed,  in  1785 
and  1786.  Within  two  years  from  this  period,  such 
had  been  the  rapidity  of  emigration  and  settlement, 
and  so  inconvenient  had  become  the  plan  of  1784, 
that  Congress  felt  obliged  to  legislate  anew  on  the 
whole  subject  of  the  Northwestern  Territory,  and 
proceeded  to  frame  and  adopt,  the  Ordinance  of  July 
13,  1787.  This  instrument  not  only  undertook  to 
make  political  organizations,  and  to  provide  for  the 
admission  of  new  States  into  the  Union,  but  it  also 
dealt  directly  with  the  rights  of  individuals.  Its  ex- 
clusion of  slavery  from  the  territory  is  well  known 
as  one  of  its  fundamental  articles,  not  subject  to  al- 
teration by  the  people  of  the  territory,  or  their  legi&- 
lature.'     • 

The  power  of  Congress  to  deal  with  the  admission 
of  new  States  was  not  only  denied  at  the  time,  but 
its  alleged  want  of  such  power  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal reasons  which  were  said  to  require  a  revision  of 
the  federal  system.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  sub- 
ject of  legislation  on  the  rights  or  condition  of  per- 
sons attracted  particular  attention ;  nor  do  we  know, 
from  anything  that  has  come  down  to  us,  that  the 
clause  relating  to  slavery  was  stricken  from  Mr.  Jef- 

i  Maichl6,1785.   Jounuls,  X.      of  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  in  tbe 
79.    See  ante.  Vol.  L  p.  299.  Appendix  to  this  Tolume. 

9  See  the  note  on  the  autlionhip 
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With  regard  to  the  powers  of  Congress,  under  the 
Confederation,  to  erect  new  States  in  the  Northwest- 
em  Territory,  and  to  admit  them  into  the  Union,  the 
truth  seems  to  be  this.  There  is  no  part  of  the  Ar- 
ticles of  Confederation  whidi  can  be  said  to  confer 
such  a  power ;  and,  in  fact,  when  the  Articles  were 
firamed,  the  Union,  although  it  then  existed  by  an 
imperfect  bond,  not  only  possessed  no  such  territory, 
but  it  did  not  then  appear  likely  to  become  the  pro- 
prietor of  lands,  claimed  by  certain  of  the  States  as 
the  successors  of  the  crown  of  Gieat  Britain,  and 
lying  within  what  they  regarded  as  their  original 
chartered  limits.  The  refusal  of  those  States  to  al- 
low the  United  States  to  determine  Iheir  boundaries, 
made  it  unnecessary  to  provide  for  the  exercise  of 
authority  over  a  public  domain.  But  in  the  interval 
between  the  preparation  of  the  Articles  and  their 
final  ratification,  a  great  change  took  place  in  the 
position  of  the  Union.  It  was  found  that  certain  of 
the  smaller  States  would  not  become  parties  to  the 
Confederation,  if  the  great  States  were  to  persist  in 
their  refusal  to  cede  to  the  Union  their  claims  to  the 
imoccupied  Western  lands ;  and  although  the  States 
which  thus  held  themselves  back,  for  a  long  time, 
from  the  ratificaticm  of  the  Articles,  finally  adopted 
them,  before  the  cessions  of  Western  territory  weie 

Mr.  Jefferson's  measara  of  April  gates.     See  JonnuJs,  IX.  158  - 

29,  1784,  showthftttlie  powers  of  156.    The  State  of  Sooth  Caio- 

Congress  over  the  territory  that  had  liaa  TOted  against  the  Kesolve  on 

been  acqtured  under  die  cession  its  final  passage,  and  after  it  had 

of  Virginia  were  veiy  YmnoaAy  been  modified  to  meet  some  of  die 

regarded  by  the   different  dele-  olgections  raised. 
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made,  they  did  so  upo^  the  most  solemn  assertioxi 
that  they  expected  and  confided  in  a  futioise  relin* 
quishment  of  their  claims  by  the  other  States.  Those 
just  expectations  were  fulfilled.  By  the  acts  of  ces- 
sion, and  by  the  proceedings  of  Congress  which  in- 
vited them,  the  United  States  not  only  became  the 
proprietors  of  a  great  public  domain,  but  they  re* 
cdived  that  domain  upon  the  express  trust  that  its 
lairds  should  be  disposed  of  fi>r  the  common  benefit, 
and  that  the  country  should  be  settled  and  formed 
into  republican  States,  and  that  those  States  should 
be  admitted  into  the  Union.  In  these  conyeyances, 
made  and  accepted  upon  these  trusts,  there  was  a 
Uiia^imous  acquiescence  by  the  States.      * 

While,  therefore,  in  the  formal  instrument  under 
which  the  Congress  was  organized,  and  by  which  the 
United  States  became  a  corporate  body,  there  was  no 
article  which  looked  to  the  admission  of  new  States 
into  that  body,  formed  out  of  territory  thus  acquired, 
and  no  power  was  conferred  to  dispose  of  such  lands 
or  govern  such  territory,  there  were,  outside  of  that 
instrument,  and  closely  collateral  to  it,  certain  great 
compacts  between  the  States,  arising  out  of  deeds  of 
cession  and  the  formal  guaranties  by  which  those 
cessions  had  been  invited,  and  with  which  they  had 
been  received,  which  proceeded  as  if  there  were  a 
competent  authority  in  the  Umted  States  in  Con- 
gress to  provide  for  the  formation  of  the  States  con- 
templated, and  for  their  admission  into  the  Union. 
Strictly  speaking,  however,  there  was  no  such  au- 
thority.    It  was  to  be  gathered,  if  at  all,  firom  public 
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acts  and  general  acquiescence,  and  could  not  be 
found  in  the  instrument  that  formed  the  charter  and 
established  the  powers  of  the  Congress.  It  was  an 
authority,  therefore,  liable  to  be  doubted  and  denied; 
it  was  one  for  the  exercise  of  which  the  Congress 
was  neither  well  fitted  nor  well  situated ;  and  it  was 
moreover  so  delicate,  so  extensive,  and  so  different 
from  all  the  other  powers  and  duties  of  the  govern- 
ment, as  to  make  it  eminently  necessary  to  have  it 
expressly  stated  and  conferred  in  the  instrument  un- 
der which  all  the  other  functions  of  the  govemmmt 
were  to  be  exercised.^ 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  at  the  period  of  the 
formation  of  the  Constitution ;  and  as  we  are  to  look 
for  the  germ  of  every  power  embraced  in  that  instru- 


1  I  think  we  are  to  undentand  Tided  into  States,  and  that  those 

Mr.  Madison's  assertion  in  the  Fed-  States  should  be  admitted  into  the 

enlist,  —  that  what  had  been  done  Union.    So  that  Mr.  Madison  was 

by  Congress  in  relation  to  the  North-  a  party   to  the   arrangement  by 

western  TeiritoTy  was  without  con-  which  Congress  undertook  to  hold 

stitutional   authority,  —  to   mean,  out  these  promises  to  the  States, 

that  it  had  been  done  without  the  (Journals  of  Congress  ibr  Septem- 

authority  of  any  proper  consdtu-  ber  18,   1783,  VIII.    8^5-359.) 

tional   provision.      Mr.    Madison  But  he  was  not  a  member  of  Coo- 

himself,  being  a  member  of  Con-  gress  in  1784,  when  Mr.  Jefferson's 

gress  in  1783,  voted  for  the  accep-  measure  was  adopted ;  and  although 

tance  of  a  report.  By  tiie  adoption  be  was  a  member  in  1 78  7,  when  the 

of  which  Congress  settled  the  con-  Ordinance  was  adopted,  he  was  at 

ditions  on  whicb    the  cession  of  that  time  in  attendance  upon  the 

Virginia  was  to  be  received  by  the  national  Convention,   and  conse' 

United  States.      These  conditions  quently  never  voted  upon  the  OrdQ- 

embraced  the  whole  of  the  three  nance.      His  participation  in  the 

fundamental  points,  tiiat  the  terri-  proceedings  of  the  Convention,  by 

tory  should  be  held  and  disposed  which  the    necessary  power  was 

of  for  the  common  benefit  of  the  created,  shows  his  sense  of  its  ne- 

United  States,  that  it  should  be  di-  cesuty. 
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ment  in  some  stage  of  the  proceedings  which  took 
place  in  the  course  of  its  preparation^  it  is  important 
at  once  to  resort  to  the  first  sug^stion  of  any  author- 
ity over  these  subjects.  In  doing  so,  we  are  to  re- 
member that  the  United  States  had  accepted  cessions 
of  the  Northwestern  Territory,  impressed  with  two 
distinct  trusts:  first,  that  the  country  should  be  set- 
tied  and  formed  into  distinct  republican  States,  which 
should  be  admitted  into  the  Union;  secondly,  that 
the  lands  should  be  disposed  of  for  the  common  ben- 
efit of  all  the  States/ 

Accordingly,  we  find  in  the  plan  of  government 
presented  by  Goyemor  Bandolph  at  the  opening  of 
the  Convention,  a  resolution  declaring  "  that  provis- 
ion ought  to  be  made  for  the  admission  of  States 
lawfully  arising  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States, 
whether  from  a  voluntary  junction  of  government 
and  territory  or  otherwise,  with  the  consent  of  a 
number  of  voices  in  the  national  legislature  lesis  than 
t^e  whole."  ^  This  resolution  remained  the  same  in 
phraseology  and  in  purpose  through  all  the  stages 
to  which  the  several  propositions  that  formed  the 
outline  of  the  new  government  were  subjected,  down 
to  the  time  when  they  were  sent  to  the  committee  of 
detail  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  Constitution 
drawn  out     Looking  to  the  manifest  want  of  power 

1  See  especially  tlie  cession  by  Journals,  XL  221.  Also  the  re- 
Vixginia,  of  March  1, 1784.  Jouiv  solre  of  Congreas  passed,  in  antici- 
nals  of  Congress,  IX.  67.  Cession  pation  of  these  cessions,  October 
by  Massachusetts,  April  19,  1785.  10, 1780.  Journals,  VL  325. 
Journals,  X.  128.  Cession  by  >  Resolntion  10;  Madison,  El- 
Connecticut,  September  18,  1786.  liot,  Y.  128. 
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ing  thereiii."  These  propositions  were  referred  to 
the  committee  of  detail,  but  before  any  action  upon 
them,  the  ^.rticle  previously  reported  by  that  com- 
mittee was  reached  and  taken  up,  and  there  ensued 
upon  it  a  course  of  proceeding  which  resulted  in  the 
provisions  that  now  stand  in  the  third  section  of  the 
fourth  article  of  the  Constitution.^ 

The  first  alteration  made  in  the  article  reported 
by  the  committee  was  to  strike  out  the  clause  which 
declared  that  the  new  States  should  be  admitted  on 
an  equal  footing  with  th6  old  ones.  The  reason  as- 
signed for  this  change  was,  that  the  legislature  ought 
not  to  be  tied  down  to  such-  an  admission,  as  it  might 
throw  the  balance  of  power  into  the  Western  States.' 
The  next  modification  was  to  strike  out  the  dause 
which  required  a  vote  of  two  thirds  of  the  members 
present  for  the  admission  of  a  State.^  This  left  the 
proposed  article  a  mere  grant  of  power  to  admit  new 
Stated,  requiring  the  consent  of  the  legislature  of  any 
State  that  .might  be  dismembered,  as  well  as  the  con- 
sent of  Congress.  An  earnest  effort  was  then  made, 
by  some  of  the  members  from  the  smaller  States,  to 
remove  this  restriction,  upon  the  ground  that  the 
United  States,  by  the  treaty  of  peace  with  England, 
had  become  the  proprietor  of  the  crown  lands  which 
were  situated  within  the  limits  claimed  by  some  of 
die  States  that  would  be  likely  to  be  divided ;  and  it 
was  urged,  that  to  require  the  consent  of  Viiginia, 
North  Carolina,  and  Qeorgia  to  the  separation  of 

I  August  29.     Elliot,  Y.  492  -         »  Ibid.  492, 493. 
497.  3  Ibid.  493. 
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their  Western  settlements,  might  give  those  States  aii 
improper  control  over  the  title  of  the  United  States 
to  the  vacant  lands  lying  within  the  jurisdiction 
claimed  by  those  States,  and  would  enable  them  to 
letain  the  jurisdiction  unjustly,  against  the  wish  of 
the  settlers.  But  a  large  majority  of  the  States  re- 
fused to  concede  a  power  to  dismember  a  State,  with- 
out its  consent,  by  taking  away  even  its  claims  to 
jurisdiction.  It  was  considered  by  them,  that  as  to 
municipal  jurisdiction  over  settlements  already  made 
within  limits  claimed  by  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
and  Georgia,  the  Constitution  ought  not  to  interfere, 
without  the  joint  consent  of  the  settlers  and  the 
State  exercising  such  jurisdiction ;  that  if  the  title 
to  lands  imoccupied  at  the  treaty  of  peace,  lying  with- 
in the  originally  chartered  limits  of  any  of  the  States, 
was  in  dispute  between  thfem  and  the  United  States, 
that  controversy  would  be  within  the  reach  of  the 
judicial  power,  as  one  between  a  State  and  the  United 
States,  or  it  might  be  terminated  by  a  voluntary  ces- 
sion of  the  State  claim  to  the  Union.^ 

The  next  step  taken  in  the  settlement  of  this  sub- 
ject was  to  provide  for  the  case  of  Vermont,  which 
was  then  in  the  exercise  of  an  independent  sovereign- 
ty, although  it  was  within  the  asserted  limits  of  New 
York.  It  was  thought  proper,  in  this  particular 
case,  not  to  make  the  State  of  Vermont,  already 

1  See  the  vote  on  a  propoation  by  Great  Britain  in  the  treaty  of 

moved  by  Mr.  Carroll  for  a  recom*  peace*  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and 

mitment  for  the  purpose  of  assert-  Maryland  alone  voted  for  the  re- 

ing  in  the  Constitution  the  right  of  commitment  Elliot,  Y.  493, 494. . 
the  United  States  to  the  lands  ceded 

▼OL.  IX.  45 
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formed,  dependent  for  her  admission  into  the  Union 
on  the  consent  of  New  York.  For  this  reason,  the 
words  *^  hereafter  formed '*  were  inserted  in  the  ar- 
ticle under  consideration,  and  the  word  ^^jurisdic- 
tion" was  substituted  for  ^Uimits."  ^  Thus  modified, 
the  article  stood  as  follows :  — 

*^  New  States  may  be  admitted  by  the  legislature 
into  the  Union ;  but  no  new  State  shall  be  hereafter 
formed  or  erected  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  of 
the  present  States,  without  the  consent  of  the  legis- 
lature of  such  State,  as  well  as  of  the  general  legis- 
lature." 

This  provision  was  quite  unsatisfiustory  to  the  mi- 
nority. They  wished  to  have  the  Constitution  assert 
a  distinct  power  in  Ciongress  to  erect  new  States 
within,  as  well  as  without,  the  territory  claimod  by 
any  of  the  States,  and  to  admit  si^h  new  States 'into 
the  Union ;  and  they  also  wished  for  a  saving  clause 
to  protect  the  title  of  the  United  States  to  vacant 
lands  ceded  by  the  treaty  of  peace.  Luther  Martin 
accordingly  moved  a  substitute  article,  embracing 
these  two  objects,  but  it  was  rejected.'  A  clause 
was  then  added  to  the  article  pending,  which  de- 
clared that  no  State  should  be  formed  by  the  junc- 
tion of  two  or  more  States,  or  parts  of  States,  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  States  concerned,  as  well  as 
the  consent  of  Congress.  This  completed  the  sub- 
stance of  what  is  now  the  first  clause  of  the  third 
section  of  the  fourth  article  of  the  Constitution.' 

1  Elliot,  Y.  495.  3  When   the   Comdtation  was 

>  Ibid.  496.    New  Jeney^Dela-     finally  reviaed,  the  word  ''herea^ 

ware,  and  Maryland,  ay.  ter "  was  left  out  of  the  fini  claoM 
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Mr.  Carroll  thereupon  renewed  the  eflFort  to  intro- 
duce a  clause  saving  the  rights  of  the  United  States 
to  vacant  lands;  and  after  some  modification,  he 
finally  submitted  it  in  the^  words:  "Nothing  in 
this  Constitution  shall  be  construed  to  alter  the 
claims  of  the  United  States^  or  of  the  individual 
States,  to  the  Western  territory ;  but  all  such  claims 
shall  be  examined  into,  and  decided  upon,  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States."  Before  any 
vote  was  taken  upon  this  proposition,  however,  Gou- 
vemeur  Morris  moved  to  postpone  it,  and  brought 
forward  as  a  substitute  the  very  provision  which  now 
forms  the  second  clause  of  the  third  section  of  arti- 
cle fourth,  which  he  presented  as  follows:  "  The  legis- 
lature shall  have  power  to  dispose  of,  and  make  all 
needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting,  the  territory 
or  other  property  belonging  to  the  United  States ; 
and  nothing  in  this  Constitution  contained  shall  be 
so  construed  as  to  prejudice  any  claims,  either  of  the 
United  States  or  of  any  particular  State."  This  pro- 
vision was  adopted,  without  any  other  dissenting  vote 
than  that  of  the  State  of  Maryland.* 

The  purpose  of  this  provision,  as  it  existed  at  the 
time  in  the  minds  of  the  iramers  of  the  Constitution, 
must  be  gathered  from  the  whole  course  of  their  pro- 
ceedings vrith  respect  to  it,  and  from  the  surround- 
ing facts,  which  exhibit  what  was  then,  and  what 

of  the  third  section  of  article  ibttrth,  within  the  '^jwiadieHon,*'  although 

apparently  becaoae  tihe  phraseology  it  was  within  the  asserted /tmie^,  of 

of  the  clause  was  snfficient,  withont  the  State  of  New  Yoilc. 

it,  to  save  the  case  of  Vermont,  ^  Elliot,  V.  496, 497. 
which  was  regarded  as  not  being 
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was  ofterwatds  likely  to  become,  the  situation  of  the 
United  States  in  reference  to  the  acquisition  of  terri- 
tory and  the  admission  of  new  States.  There  were, 
then,  at  the  time  when  this  provision  was  made,  four 
classes  of  cases  in  the  contemplation  of  the  C!onyen- 
tion.  The  first  consisted  of  the  Northwestern  Terri- 
toiry,  in  which  the  title  to  the  soil  and  the  political 
jurisdiction  were  already  vested  in  the  United  States. 
The  second  embraced  the  case  of  Vermont,  which 
was  then  exercising  an  independent  jurisdiction  ad- 
versely to  the  State  of  New  York,  and  the  case  of 
Kentucky,,  then  a  district  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
Virginia ;  in  both  of  which  the  United  States  neither 
claimed  nor  sought  to  acquire  either  the  title  to  the 
vacant  lands  or  the  rights  of  political  sovereignty, 
but  which  would  both  require  to  be  received  as  new 
and  separate  States,  the  former  without  the  consent 
of  New  York,  the  latter  with  the  consent  of  Virginia. 
The  third  class  comprehended  the  cessions  which  the 
United  States  in  Congress  were  then  endeavoring  to 
obtain  from  the  States  of  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  and  Georgia,  and  in  which  were  afterwards 
established  the  States  of  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  and 
Alabama.^      These  cessions,  as  it  then  appeared, 

1  The  ceflBion  by  South  Carolina  9-10,1787,  twenty  days  before  the 

of  all  its  "  right,  title,  interest,  ju-  territorial  clause  was  finally  settled 

risdiction,  and  claim  "  to  the  **  ter-  in  the  Coavention,  which  took  place 

ritory  or  tract  of  country"  lying,  August  80.    (Journals  of  the  Old 

irithin  certain  northern  and  south-  Congress,  XU.  129-139.    Madi- 

em  limits,  between   the  western  son,  Elliot,  Y.  494-497.)     On  the 

boundary  of  that  State  and  the  20th  of  October  of  tbe  same  year, 

river  Misnssippi,  was  in  fact  made  the  Congress  passed  a  resolution 

and  accepted  in  Congress,  August  nr^ing  the  States  of  North  Carcdina 
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might  or  might  not  all  be  made*  If  made,  the  tide 
of  the  United  States  to  the  unoccupied  lands  would 
be  complete,  resting  both  upon  the  cessions  and  up- 
on the  treaty  of  peace  with  England ;  and  the  polite 
ical  jurisdiction  over  the  existing  settlements,  as  well 
as  over  the  whole  territory,  would  be  transferred  with 
the  cessions,  subject  to  any  conditions  which  the 
ceding  States  might  annex  to  their  granta  If  the 
cessions  should  not  be  made,  the  claims  of  the  United 
States  to  the  unoccupied  lands  would  stand  upon  the 
treaty  of  peace,  and  would  require  to  be  saved  by 
some  clause  in  the  C!onstitution  which  should  signify 
that  they  were  not  surrendered ;  while  the  claims  of 
the  respective  States  would  require  to  be  protected 
in  like  manner. 

The  reader  will  now  be  prepared  to  understand 
the  following  explanation  of  the  third  section  of  the 
fourth  article  of  the  Constitution,  First,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  Northwestern  Territory,  the  soil  anfd 
jurisdiction  of  which  was  already  completely  vested 
in  the  United  States,  it  was  necessary  that  the  CSon- 
stitution  should  confer  upon  Congress  power  to  ex- 
ercise the  political  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States, 
power  to  dispose  of  the  soil,  and  power  to  admit  new 
States  that  might  be  formed  there  into  the  Union, 
Secondly,  with  reference  to'  such  cases  as  that  of 
Vermont,  it  was  necessary  that  there  should  be  a 


and  Geoi^  to  cede  their  Western  ceanon  of  North  Carolina  was  made 

claimfl.    This  request  was  not  com-  Februaiy  25,  1790;  that  of  Geor* 

plied  with  until  after  the  Constitn-  gia,  April  24, 1802. 
tion  had  gone  into  operation.   The 
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ery  firom  illegal  imprisonment  or  restraint,  was  the 
law  of  each  of  the  American  States ;  and  it  appears 
ficom  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention  to  have  been 
the  purpose  of  this  proyision  to  recognize  this  right, 
in  the  rdations  of  the  people  of  the  States  to  the 
general  government,  and  to  secure  and  regulate  it 
The  choice  lay^between  a  declaration  of  the  existence 
of  the  right,  making  it  inviolable  and  absolute,  imder 
all  circiunstances,  and  a  recognition  of  its  existence 
by  a  provision  which  would  admit  of  its  being  sus- 
pended in  certain  emergencies.  The  latter  course 
was  adopted,  although  three  of  the  States  recorded 
their  votes  against  the  exception  of  cases  of  rebdlion 
or  invasion.^ 

The  prohibition  upon  Congress  to  pass  bills  of  at- 
tainder, or  ex  post  facto  laws,  came  into  the  Consti- 
tution at  a  late  period,  and  while  the  first  draft  of  it 
was  under  consideration.  Bills  of  attainder,  in  the 
jurisprudence  of  the  common  law,  are  acts  of  l^:iB- 
lation  inflicting  punishment  without  a  judicial  trial 
The  proposal  to  prohibit  them  was  received  in  the 
Convention  with  unanimous  assent  With  regard 
to  the  other  class  of  legislative  acts,  described  as  ^'  er 
post  facto  laws,"  there  Was  some  difference  of  opinion, 
in  consequence  probably  of  different  views  of  the  ex- 
tent of  the  term.  In  the  common  law,  this  expres- 
sion included  only,  then  and  since,  laws  which  punish 
as  crimes  acts  which  were  not  punishable  as  crimes 
when  they  were  committed.     Laws  of  a  civil  nature, 

1  See  Elliot,  Y.  484.    The  tbree  States  were  North  Carolina,  Soath 
Carolina,  and  Georgia. 
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retrospective  in  their  operation  upon  the  dyil  rights 
and  relations  of  parties,  were  not  embraced  by  this 
term,  according  to  the  definition  of  English  jurists. 
But  it  is  manifest  firom  what  was  said  by  different 
members,  that,  at  the  time  when  the  vote  was  taken 
which  into)duced  this  clause  into  the  Constitution, 
the  expression  ^  ex  post  facto  laws ''  was  taken  in  its 
widest  sense,  embracing  all  laws  retrospective  in  their 
operation.  It  was  objected,  therefore,  that  the  pro- 
hibition was  unnecessary,  since,  upon  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  legidation,  such  laws  are  void  of  themselves, 
without  any  constitutional  declaration  that  they  are 
80.  But  experience  had  proved  that,  whatever  might 
be  the  principles  of  civilians  respecting  such  laws, 
the  State  legislatures  had  passed  them,  and  they  had 
been  acted  on.  A  large  majcurity  of  the  Convention 
determined,  therefore,  to  place  this  restraint  upon  the 
national  I^slature,  and  at  the  time  of  the  vote  I 
think  it  Evident  that  all  retrospective  laws,  civil  as 
well  as  criminal,  were  understood  to  be  included.^ 
But  when  the  same  restraint  came  afterwards  to  be 
imposed  upon  the  State  legislatures,  the  attention  of 
the  assembly  was  drawn  to  the  distinction  between 
criminal  laws  and  laws  rdating  to  civil  interests.  In 
order  to  reach  and  control  retrospective  laws  operat- 
ing upon  the  dvil  rights  of  parties,  when  passed  by  a 
State,  a  special  description  was  employed  to  desigilate 
them,  as  ^^  laws  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts," 
and  the  term  *«  ex  post  facto  laws  "  was  thus  confined 
to  laws  creating  and  punishing  criminal  offences  after 

1  EUiot,  y.  469,  468. 
•TOt.  II.  46 
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the  acts  had  been  committed.^  What  is  now  the  set- 
tled construction  of  this  term,  therefore,  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  sense  in  which  it  was  finally  intended 
to  be  used  by  the  £raniers  of  the  Constitution  before 
the  instrument  passed  from  their  hands. 

The  committee  of  detail  had  reported  in  their  draft 
of  the  Constitution  a  clause  which  restrained  the 
United  States  from  granting  any  title  of  nobility. 
The  Convention,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  all 
officers  of  the  United  States  independent  of  external 
influence,  added  to  this  a  provision  that  no  person 
holding  an  office  of  profit  or  trust  under  the  United 
States  shall,  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  accept 
of  any  present,  emolument,  office,  or  tide,  of  any  kind 
whatever,  from  any  king,  prince,  m  foreign  state.' 

In  addition  to  the  special  powers  conferred  by  the 
Constitution  upon  the  national  government,  it  has 
imposed  certain  restraints  on  the  political  power  of 
the  States,  which  qualify  and  diminish  what  would 
otherwise  be  the  imlimited  sovereignty  of  each  of 
them.  These  restraints  are  of  two  classes ; — a  part 
of  them  being  designed  to  remove  all  obstructions 
that  might  be  placed  by  State  legislation  or  action  in 
the  way  of  the  appropriate  exercise  of  the  powers 
vested  in  the  United  States,  and  a  part  of  them  being 
intended  to  assimilate  the  nature  of  the  State  gov- 
enftnents  to  that  of  the  Union,  by  the  application  of 
certain  maxims  or  rules  of  public  policy.  These  re- 
stramts  may  now  be  briefly  examined,  with  reference 
to  this  classification. 

A  EUiot,  y.  488.  9  Ibid.  46f.    Constitution,  Art  I.  §  9,  cL  S. 
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The  idea  of  imposing  special  lestrictdons  upon  the 
power  of  the  separate  States  was  not  expressly  em- 
braced in  the  plan  of  goremment  desciibed  by  the 
resolutions  on  which  the  committee  of  detail  were 
instructed  to  prepare  the  instrument  of  govemmetit 
Such  restrictions,  however,  were  not  imknown  to 
the  previous  theory  of  the  Union.  They  existed  in 
the  Articles  of  Confederation,  where  they  had  been 
introduced  with  the  same  general  purpose  of  with- 
drawing  from  the  action  of  the  States  those  objects, 
which,  by  the  stipulations  of  that  instrument,  had 
been  committed  to  the  authority  of  the  United 
States  in  Congress.  But  the  inefficacy  of  those 
provisions  lay  in  the  &ctj  that  they  were  the  mere 
provisions  of  a  theory.  The  step  now  proposed  to 
be  taken  was  to  superadd  to  the  prohibitions  them* 
selves  the  principle  of  their  supremacy  as  matters 
of  fundamental  law,  and  to  enable  the  national  ju- 
diciary to  make  that  supremacy  effectuaL 

Almost  all  the  restraints  imposed  by  the  Articles 
of  Confederation  upon  the  States  could  be  removed 
or  relaxed  by  the  consent  of  the  Congress  to  the  do- 
ing of  what  was  otherwise  prohibited.  In  the  first 
draught  of  the  Constitution,  the  committee  of  de- 
tail inserted  four  absolute  prohibitions,  which  could 
not  be  removed  by  Congress  itself.  These  related 
to  the  coining  of  money,  the  granting  of  letters  of 
marque  and  reprisal,  the  making  of  treaties,,  alli- 
ances, and  confederations,  and  the  granting  of  titles 
of  nobility.  All  the  other  restraints  on  the  States 
were  to  be  operative  or  inoperative,  according  to 
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the  pleasure  of  Congress.^  Among  these  were  in- 
cluded bills  of  credit;  laws  making  other  things 
than  specie  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts ;  the  lay- 
ing of  imposts  or  duties  on  imports ;  the  keeping  of 
troops  or  ships  of  war  m  time  of  peace ;  the  enter- 
ing into  agreements  or  compacts  with  other  States, 
or  with  foreign  powers ;  and  the  engaging  in  war, 
when  not  invaded,  or  in  danger  of  invasion  before 
Congress  could  be  consulted.  The  enactment  of 
attainder  and  ex  post  facto  laws,  and  of  laws  im* 
'pairing  the  obligation  ot  contracts,  was  not  pro- 
hibited at  alL 

But  when  these  various  subjects  came  to  be  re- 
garded, more  closely,  it  was  perceived  that  the  list 
of  absolute  prohibitions  must  be  considerably  en- 
larged. Thus  the  power  of  emitting  bills  of  credit, 
which  had  been  the  fruitful  source  of  great  evils, 
must  either  be  taken  away  entirely,  or  the  amtest 
between  the  Mends  and  the  opponents  of  paper 
money  would  be  transferred  from  the  State  legis- 
latures to  Congress,  if  Congress  should  be  author* 
ized  to  sanction  the  exercise  of  the  power.  Fears 
were  entertained  that  an  absolute  prohibition  of 
paper  money  would  excite  the  strenuous  oppositicm 
of  its  partisans  against  the  Constitution ;  but  it  was 
thought  best  to  take  this  opportunity  to  crush  it 
entirely ;  and  accordingly  the  votes  of  all  the  States 
but  two  were  given  to  a  proposition  to  prohibit  ab- 
solutely the  issuing  of  bills  of  credit.'    To  the  same 

1  Articles  XII.,  Xm.  of  the  fint         >  Elliot,  V.  484, 485, 
draft,  £mot,y.  381. 
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class  of  legislation  belonged  the  whole  of  that  system 
of  laws  by  which  the  States  had  made  a  tender  of 
certain  other  things  than  coin  legal  satisfitction  of  a 
debt  By  placing  this  class  of  laws  under  the  ban 
of  a  strict  prohibition,  not  to  be  removed  by  the 
consent  orGongress  in  any  case,  the  mischie&  of 
which  they  had  been  a  fruitful  source  would  be  at 
once  extinguished.  This  was  accordingly  done,  by 
unanimous  consent^ 

At  this  point,  the  kindred  topic  of  the  obligation 
of  contracts  presented  itself  to  the  mind  of  Rufus 
King,  suggested  doubtless  by  a  proyision  in  the 
Ordinance  then  recently  passed  by  Congress  for  the 
goyemment  of  the  Northwestern  Territory.*  The 
idea  of  a  special  restraint  on  legislative  power,  for 
the  purpose  of  rendering  inviolate  the  obligation  of 
contracts,  appears  to  have  originated  with  Nathan 
Dane,  the  author  X)f  that  Ordinance.  It  was  not 
embraced  in  the  resolve  of  17S4,  reported  by  Mr. 
Jefferson,  which  contained  the  first  scheme  adopted 
by  Congress  for  the  establishment  of  new  States  in 
the  Northwestern  Territory ;  and  it  first  appears 
in  our  national  legislation  in  the  Ordinance  of 
1787.  Its  transfer  thence  into  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  'was  a  measure  of  obvious  ex- 


1  Elliot,  y.  484, 485.  gust  28,  and  is  described  bj  Mr. 

B  The    Ordinance,  wbich   was^  Madison  as  a  motioa  *'to  add,  in 

passed  July  18,  was  published  at  the  words  used  in  the  Ordinance 

length  in  **  The  Pennsylvania  Her*  of  Congreas  establishing  new  States, 

aid,"  a  newspaperprinted  at  Fhila-  a  prohibition  on  the  States  to  inter- 

delphia,  on  the  25th  of  July  (1 78  7).  fere  in  private  contracts."    Elliot, 

Mr.  King's  motion  was  made  An-  Y.  485. 
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pediency,  and  indeed  of  dear  necessity.  In  the 
Ordinance,  Congress  had  provided  a  system  of  fun- 
damental law,  intended  to  be  of  perpetual  obligar 
tion,  for  new  communities,  whose  l^;isIatiTe  power 
was  to  be  moulded  by  certain  original  maxims  of 
assumed  justice  and  right  The  opportunity  thus 
afforded  for  shaping  the  limits  of  political  sovereign- 
ty according  to  the  requirements  of  a  preconceived 
policy,  enabled  the  firamers  of  the  Ordinance  to  in- 
troduce a  limitation,  which  is  not  only  peculiar  to 
American  constitutional  law,  but  which,  like  many 
features  of  our  institutions,  grew  out  of  previous 
abuses. 

In  the  old  States  of  the  Confederacy,  from  the 
time  when  they  became  self«^veming  communities, 
the  power  of  a  mere  majority  had  been  repeatedly 
exercised  in  legislation,  without  any  r^^ard  to  its 
effect  on  the  civil  rights  and  remedies  of  parties  to 
existing  contracts.  The  law  of  debtor  and  creditor 
was  not  only  subjected  to  constant  changes,  but  the 
nature  of  the  change  depended  in  many  of  the  States 
upon  the  will  of  die  debtor  class,  who  fotmed  the 
governing  majority.  So  pressing  were  the  evils 
thus  engendered,  that,  when  the  framers  of  the 
Ordinance  came  to  provide  for  the  political  exist- 
ence of  communities  whose  institutions  they  were 
to  dictate,  they  determined  to  impose  an  effectual 
restraint  on  legislative  power ;  and  they  accordingly 
provided,  in  terms  much  more  stringent  than  were 
afterwards  employed  in  the  Constitution,  that  no 
law  should  have  effect  in  the  Territory  which  should 
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in  any  manner  whateyer  interfere  with  or  affect  pri- 
vate contracts  or  engagements  previously  made.^ 

The  framers  of  the  Constitation  were  not  engaged 
in  the  isame  work  of  creating  new  political  societies, 
but  they  were  to  provide  for  such  surrenders  by  ex- 
isting States  of  their  present  unquestioned  legislative 
authority,  as  the  dictates  of  sound  policy  and  the 
evils  of  past  experience  seemed  to  require.  When 
this  subject  was  first  brought  forward  in  the  Con- 
vention, the  restriction  was  made  to  embrace  aU 
letrospective  laws  bearing  upon  contracts,,  which 
were  supposed  to  be  included  in  the  term  ^^ei;  post 
facto  laws."  It  being  ascertained,  however,  that  the 
latter  phrase  would  not,  in  its  usual  acceptation,  ex- 
taid  to  civil  cases,  it  became  necessary  to  consider 
how  suph  cases  were  to  be  provided  for,  and  how  &r 
the  prohibition  should  extend.  The  provision  of  the 
Ordinance  was  r^arded  as  too  sweeping;  no  legisla- 
ture, it  was  said,  ever  did  or  can  altogether  avoid 
some  retrospective  action  upon  the  civil  relations  of 
parties  to  existing  contracts,  and  to  require  it  would 
be  extremely  inconvenient  At  length,  a  description 
was  found,  whichi  embodied  the  extent  to  which  the 
pn^bition  could  with  propriety  be  carried.  The 
legislatures  of  the  States  were  restrained  from  pass- 
ing any  '^  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts  " ; 
—  a  provision  that  has  been  £9und  amply  suffidait^ 
and  JEtttended  with  the  most  salutary  consequences, 
under  the  interpretation  that  has  been  given  to  it.' 

1  See  tbe  clause  of  the  Ordi-         >  Elliot,   V.    485,   488,    545, 
nance,  dted  anle^  VdL  L  p.  452,     546. 
note  2. 
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Bills  of  attainder  and  ex  post  facto  laws,  which 
had«  not  been  included  in  the  prohibitions  on  the 
States  by  the  committee  of  detail,  were  added  by 
the  Convention  to  the  list  of  positive  restrictions, 
which  was  thus  completed* 

In  the  dass  of  conditional  prohibitions,  or  those 
acts  which  might  be  done  by  the  States  witii  the 
consent  of  Congress,  the  committee  of  detail  had 
placed  the  laying  of  ^^  imposts  or  duties  on  imports^'* 
To  this  the  Convention  added  *^  exports,"  in  order  to 
make  the  restriction  applicable  both  to  commodities 
carried  out  of  and  those  brought  into  a  State.  But 
this  provbion,  as  thus  arranged,  would  obviously 
make  the  commercial  system  extremely  complex 
and  inconvenient  On  the  one  hand^  the  power  to 
lay  duties  on  imports  had  been  conferred  upon  the 
general  government,  for  the  purposes  of  revenue, 
and  to  leave  the  States  at  liberty,  with  the  consent 
of  Congress,  to  lay  additional  duties,  would  subject 
the  same  meirchandise  to  separate  taxation  by  two 
distinct  governments.  On  the  other  hand,  if  tiie 
States  should  be  deprived  ^f  all  power  to  lay  duties 
on  exports,  they  would  have  no  means  of  defraying 
the  charges  of  inspecting  their  own  productions. 
At  the  same  time,  it  was  apparent  that,  under  the 
guise  of  inspection  laws,  if  such  laws  were  not  to  be 
subject  to  the  revision  of  Congress,  a  State  situated 
on  the  Atiantic,  with  convenient  seaports,  could  lay 
heavy  burdens  upon  the  productions  of  other  States 
that  might  be  obliged  to  pass  through  those  ports  to 
foreign  markets.     Again,  if  the  States  should  be  de» 
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piived  of  all  power  to  lay  duties  on  imports,  they 
could  not  encourage  their  own  xnanufiEtctures ;  and 
if  allowed  to  encourage  their  own  manufactures  by 
such  State  legislation,  it  must  operate  not  only  upon 
imports  from  foreign  countries,  but  upon  imports 
from  other  States  of  the  Union,  which  would  revive 
all  the  evils  that  had  flowled  from  the  want  of  gen- 
eral commercial  regulations.  To  prev^t  these  vari- 
ous mischiefs,  the  Convention  adopted  three  distinct 
safeguaids.  They  provided,  first,  by  an  exception, 
that  the  States  might,  witl^out  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress, lay  such  duties  and  imposts  as  ^^  may  be  abso* 
lutely  necessarj^for  executing  their  inspection  laws" ; 
second,  that  the  net  produce  of  ^1  duties  and  imposts 
laid  by  any  State,  whether  with*  or  without  the  con- 
sent of  Congress,  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States ;  third,  that  aU  such  State  laws, 
whether  passed  with  or  without  the  previous  consent 
of  Congress,  sh^  be  subject  to  the  revision  and  cou- 
trol  of  Coi^iaess.^  There  is,  theiefore,  a  twofold 
remedy  against  any  oppressive  exercise  of  the  State 
power  to  lay  duties  for  purposes  of  inspection.  The 
question  whether  the  particular  duties  exceed  what 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  execution  of  an  in- 
spection law,  may  be  made  a  judicial  question;,  and 
in  addition  to  tl^is,  the  law  imposing  the  inspection 
duty  is  at  all  times  subject  to  the  revision  and  con- 
trol of  Congress.  Any  tendency  to  lay  duties  or 
imposts  for  purposes  of  revenue  or  protection,  is 
checked  by  the  requirement  that  the  net  produce 

1  Elliot,  Y.  479,  484, 486,  502,  588,  589,  540,  545,  548. 
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of  all  duties  or  imposts  laid  by  any  State  on  imports 
or  exports  shall  be  paid  over  to  the  United  States, 
and  such  tendency  may  moreover  be  suppressed  by 
Congress  at  any  time,  by  the  exercise  of  its  power  of 
revision  and  control. 

In  order  to  vest  the  supervision  and  control  of  the 
whole  subject  of  navigation  in  Congress,  it  was  fur- 
ther provided  that  no  State,  without  the  consent  of 
Congress,  shall  lay  any  duty  of  tonnage.  An  excep- 
tion, proposed  by  some  of  the  Maryland  and  Virginia 
members,  with  a  view  to  the  situation  of  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay,  illustrates  the  object  of  this  provision. 
They  desired  that  the  States  might  not  be  restrained 
from  laying  duties  of  tonnage  "  for  the  purpose  of 
clearing  harbors  and  elrecting  light-houses."  It  was 
perhaps  capable  of  being  contended,  that,  as  the  reg- 
ulation of  commerce  was  already  agreed  to  be  vested 
in  the  general  government,  the  States  were  restrained 
by  that  general  provision  from  laying  tonnage  duties. 
The  object  of  the  special  restriction  was,  to  make  this 
point  entirely  certain ;  and  the  object  of  the  proposed 
exception  was  to  divide  the  commercial  power,  and 
to  give  the  States  a  concurrent  authority  to  regulate 
tonnage  for  a  particujar  purpose.  But  a  majority 
of  the  States  considered  the  regulation  of  tonnage 
an  essential  part  of  the  regulation  of  trade.  They 
adopted  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Madison,  that  the 
regulation  of  commerce  was,  in  its  nature,  indivisi- 
ble, and  ought  to  be  wholly  under  one  authority. 
The  exception  was  accordingly  rejected.' 

1  By  a  vote  of  six  States  against  four.    £lliot,  Y.  548. 
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The  same  restriction,  with  the  like  qualification 
of  the  consent  of  Congress,  was  applied  to  the  keep- 
ing of  troops  or  ships  of  war  in  time  of  peace,  enter- 
ing into  agreements  or  compacts  with  another  State 
or  a  foreign  power,  or  engaging  in  war,  unless  actu- 
ally invaded  ot  in  such  imminent  danger  as  will  not 
admit  of  delay.' 

1  mat,  V.  HS. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

BeFORT    or    THi:   Ck>HHlTTEB  OF   DETAIL,   CM>NTIin7ED. —  SCPRKM- 

ACT  or  THE  National  GovBHMMEirr. — DEriMiTK>x  and  Puir- 
isHMSNT.  of  Treason. 

Akong  the  resolutions  sent  to  the  committee,  there 
were  four  which  had  reference  to  the  supremacy  of 
the  government  of  the  United  States.  They  declared 
that  it  ought  to  consist  of  a  supreme  legislative,  ex- 
ecutive, and  judiciary;  —  that  its  laws  and  treaties 
should  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  several  States,  so 
tax  as  they  related  to  the  States  or  their  citizens  and 
mhabitants,  and  that  the  judiciaries  of  the  States 
should  be  bound  by  them,  even  against  their  own 
laws ;  —  that  the  officers  of  the  States,  as  well  as  of 
the  United  States,  should  be  bound  by  oath  to  sup- 
port the  Articles  of  Union ;  —  and  that  the  question 
of  their  adoption  should  be  submitted  to  assemblies 
of  representatives  to  be  expressly  chosen  by  the  peo- 
ple of  each  State  under  the  recommendation  of  its 
legislature.^ 

In  order  to  give  effect  to  these  precise  and  strin- 
gent  directions,  the  committee  of  detail  introduced 
into  their  draft  of  a  constitution  a  preamble ;  two 

^  These  were  the  Ist,  7tii,  20th,  and  21rt  d  the  reaoliitionB.    Ante^ 
p.  190  et  9eq.y  note. 
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artides  assertiiig  aad  ptoviding  lor  the  supiemaoy  of 
the  national  goyemment;  a  proyision  for  the  oath  of 
officers ;  and  a  declaration  of  the  mode  in  which  the 
instrument  was  intended  to  be  ratified. 

The  preamble  of  the  Constitution,  as  originally 
reported  by  this  committee,  4^<s^  materially  from 
that  subsequently  framed  and  adopted.  It  spoke  in 
the  name  of  the  people  of  the  States  of  New  Hamp* 
shire^  Massachusetts,  &c.,  who  were  said  ^^  to  ordain, 
declare,  and  establish  this  Constitution  for  the  goy- 
emment cxf  ourselyes  and  our  posterity " ;  and  it 
stated  no  special  motiyes  for  its  establishment  In 
this  form  it  was  unanimously  adopted  on  the  7th  of 
August.  But  when,  at  a  subsequent  period,  the  in- 
strument was  sent  to  another  committee,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  reyise  its  style  and  arrangement,  this  phra^ 
seology  was  changed,  and  the  preamble  was  made  to 
speak  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  declare  the  purposes  for  which  they  ordained 
and  established  the  Constitution.^  The  language 
thus  employed  in  the  preamble  has  justly  been  con- 
sideiM  as  haying  an  important  connection  with  the 
proykions  made  for  the  ratification  of  the  instrument 
to  whidi  it  was  prefixed. 

The  articles  specially  designed  to  assert  and  carry 
out  the  supremacy  of  the  national  goyemment,  as 
they  came  from  the  committee^  embodied  the  resolu- 

1  **  We,  the  people  of  the  United  the  general  wel&re,  and  sectxie  the 

States,  in  order  to  foim  a  more  blessingsof  libertjtooanehesaad 

perfect  union,  establish  justice,  in-  our  posterity,  do  ordam  and  estab- 

sure  domestic  tranquilli^,  provide  Ssh  tfai/l  CoDstitation  for  t]ie  United 

ftr  the  common  defence,  promote  Stated  of  America*^ 
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tions  on  the  same  subject  which  had  passed  the  Con- 
vention. The  only  material  addition  consisted  in  the 
qualification,  that  the  l^;islative  acts  of  the  United 
States,  which  were  to  be  the  supreme  liiw,  were  such 
as  should  be  made  in  pursuance  of  the  Constitution. 
Subsequently,  the  artii^le  was  so  amended  as  to  make 
the  Constitution,  the  laws  passed  in  pursuance  of  it, 
and  the  treaties  of  the  United  States,  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land,  binding  upon  all  judicial  officers.^ 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  this  provis- 
ion was  origmally  proposed  by  a  very  earnest  advo- 
cate of  the  rights  of  the  States,  —  Luther  Martm. 
His  design,  however,  was  to  supply  a  substitute  fer 
a  power  over  State  l^fislatian,  which  had  been  em- 
braced in  the  Virginia  plan,  and  which  was  to  be 
exercised  through  a  negative  by  the  national  l^fisla- 
ture  upon  all  laws  of  the  States  cbntravening  in 
their  opinion  the  Articles  of  Union,  or  the  treaties 
subsisting  under  the  authority  of  the  Union»^  The 
purpose  of  the  substitute  was  to  change  a  legida- 
tive  into  a  judicial  power,  by  transferring  fiom  the 
national  legislatu]:e  to  the  judiciary  the  right  of 
determining  whether  a  State  law,  supposed  to  be  in 
conflict  with  the  Constitution,  laws,  or  treaties  of  the 
Union,  should  be  inoperative  or  valid.  By  extend- 
ing the  obligation  to  regard  the  requirements  of  the 
national  Constitution  and  laws  to  the  judges  of  the 
State  tribunals,  their  supremacy  in  all  the  judicatures 
of  the  country  was  secured.     This  obligation  was 

1  The    Constitution,   Art.   VI.         »  July  17.    EUiot^V.  822. 
(See  Appendix.) 
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enforced  by  the  oath  or  affirmation  to  support  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States;  ^  and,  as  we  shall 
see  hereafter,  lest  this  security  should  fail,  the  final 
determination  of  questions  of  this  kind  wajs  drawn 
to  the  national  judiciaiy,  even  when  they  might  have 
originated  in  a  State  tribunal.^ 

Closely  connected  in  purpose  with  these  careAil 
provisions  was  the  mode  in  which  the  Constitution 
was  to  be  ratified.  The  committtee  of  detail  had 
made  this  the  subject  of  certain  articles  in  the  Con- 
stitution itself^  But  the  committee  of  revision  after- 
wards presented  certain  resolutions  in  the  place  of 
two  of  those  articles,  which  were  adopted  by  the 
Convention  after  the  CbnstituUon  had  been  signed ; 
leaving  in  the  instrument  itself  nothing  but  the  arti- 
cle which  determined  the  number  of  States  whose 
adoption  should  be  sufficient  for  establishing  it^ 
These  resolutions  pursued  substantially  the  mode 
previously  agreed  upon,  of  a  transmission  of  the  in- 
strument to  Congress,  a  recommendation  by  the  State 
l^pbslatiLres  to  the  people  to  institute  representative 
assemblies  to  consider  and  decide  on  its  adoption,  and 
a  notice  of  their  action  to  Congress  by  each  State  as- 
sembly so  adopting  it.  The  purpose  of  this  form  of 
proceeding,  so  far  as  it  was  connected  with  the  pri- 
mary authority  by  which  the  Constitution  was  to  be 
enacted,  has  been  already  explained.^ 

^  The  Constitution.  Art.  YL  «  The  Confititation,  Art  VII. 

9  Ibid.  Art  III.  §  2.  &  Anie^  p.  177,  ei  seq.       The 

3  Articles  XXI.)  XXII.,  XXm.  resolutions  may  be  found  in  Elliot, 

of  their  di^    Elliot,  Y.  381.  Y.  541  (Sept  IS).    But  the  pn>- 
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What  then  were  the  meaning  and  Bcope  of  that 
supremacy  which  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  de- 
signed to  give  to  the  acts  of  the  goTemment  which 
they  constructed  ? 

In  seeking  an  answer  to  this  question,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  recur,  as  we  have  constantly  been  obliged  to 
do,  to  the  nature  of  the  government  which  the  Con- 
stitution was  made  to  supersede.  In  that  system,  the 
experiment  had  been  tried  of  a  union  of  States,  — 
each  possessed  of  a  complete  government  of  its  own, 
—  which  was  intended  to  combine  their  several  ener- 
gies ibr  the  common  defence  and  the  promotion  of 
the  general  welfare.  But  this  combined  will  of  dis- 
tinct communities,  expressed  through  the  action  of  a 
common  agent,  was  wholly  unable  to  overcome  the 
adverse  will  of  any  of  them  expressed  by  another  and 
separate  agent,  although  the  objects  of  the  powers 
bestowed  on  the  confederacy  were  carefully  stated 
and  sufficiently  defined  in  a  public  compact  Thus, 
for  example,  the  treaty-making  power  was  expressly 
vested  in  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled; 
but  when  a  treaty  had  been  made,  it  depended  en- 
tirely upon  the  separate  pleasure  of  each  State 
whether  it  should  be  executed.     If  the  State  govem- 

ceeding»  on  them  are  not  found  in  excepting  J^ew  York»  and  in  tbe 

Mr.  MadiBOn^s  Sfinntes,  or  in  the  place  of  that  State  standa  ^Mr. 

Journal  of  the  Convention.     The  Hamilton  from  New  York."    This 

official  record  of  their  unanimous  i»cord  precedes  the  official  letter 

adoption  was  laid  before  Congress  addressed  by  the  Convention  to 

on  the  28th  of  September,  1787,  Congress.     See  Journals  of  Con- 

and  it  hears  date  September  17th.  gress  for  September  28, 1787,  YoL 

It  recites  the  presence  in  Conven-  XSL  pp.  149  - 165. 
txm  of  all  the  States  that  attended 
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ments  did  not  see  fit  to  enfoice  its  piovisioxis  upon 
their  own  citizens,  or  thought  proper  to  act  against 
them,  there  was  no  remedy^  both  because  the  Con- 
gress could  not  legislate  to  control  individuals,  and 
because  there  was  no  department  clothed  with  author- 
ity to  compel  indiyiduals  to  conform  their  conduct 
to  the  requirements  of  the  treaty,  and  to  disr^ard  the 
opposing  will  of  the  State. 

This  defect  was  now  to  be  supplied,  by  giving  to 
the  national  authority,  not  only  theoretically  but 
practically,  a  supr^nacy  over  the  authority  of  each 
State.  But  this  was  not  to  be  done  by  annihilating 
the  State  governments.  The  government  of  every 
State  was  tq  be  preserved ;  and  so  far  as  its  original 
powers  were  not  to  be  transferred  to  the  general  gov- 
ernment, its  authority  over  its  own  citizens  and  with- 
in its  own  territory  must,  from  the  nature  of  politi- 
cal sovereignty,  be  supreme.  Itere  were,  therefore, 
to  be  two  iBupreme  powers  in  the  same  coimtry,  op- 
erating Kpon  the  same  individuals,  and  both  pos- 
sessed of  the  general  attributes  of  sovereignty.  In 
wht^t  way,  and  in  what  sense,  could  one  of  them  be 
mjode  paramount  over  the  other? 

It  iff  manifest  that  there  cannot  be  two  supreme 
powers  in  the  same  community,  if  both  are  to  oper- 
ate upon  the  same  objects.  But  there  is  nothing  in 
the  nature  pf  political  sovereignty  to  prevent  its  pow- 
ers from  being  distributed  among  different  agents  for 
different  purposes.  This  is  constantly  seen  imder 
the  same  government,  when  its  legislative,  executive, 
and  judicial  powers  are  exercised  through  differait . 

TOL.  II.  48 
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officers;  and  in  tnith^  when  we  come  to  the  law- 
giving power  alone,  as  soon  as  we  separate  its  objects 
into  different  classes,  it  is  obvious  that  there  may  be 
several  enacting  authorities,  and  yet  each  may  be  su- 
preme over  the  particular  subject  committed  to  it  by 
the  fundamental  arrangements  of  society.  Supreme 
laws,  emanating  horn  separate  authorities,  may  and 
do  act  on  different  objects  without  clashing,  or  they 
may  act  on  different  parts  of  the  same  object  with 
perfect  harmony.  They  are  inconsistent  when  tiiey 
are  aimed  at  each  other,  or  at  the  same  indivisible 
object.^  When  this  takes  place,  one  or  the  other 
must  yield ;  or,  in  other  terms,  one  of  them  ceases  to 
be  supreme  on  the  particular  occasion.  It  was  the 
purpose  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  a  paramount  rule,  that 
would  determine  the  occasions  on  which  the  author- 
ity of  a  State  should  cease  to  be  supreme,  leaving 
that  of  the  United  States  unobstructed.  Certain 
conditions  were  made  necessary  to  the  operation  of 
this  rule.  The  State  law  must  conflict  with  some 
provision  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  or 
with  a  law  of  the  United  States  enacted  in  pursuance 
of  the  constitutional  authority  of  Congress,  or  with 
a  treaty  duly  made  by  the  authority  of  the  Union. 
The  operation  of  this  rule  constitutes  the  supremacy 
of  the  national  government.  It  was  supposed  that, 
by  a  careful  enumeration  of  the  objects  to  which  the 
national  authority  was  to  extend,  ikeie  would  be  no 

1  See  a  speech  made  by  Hamilton  in  tlie  Convention  of  New  Toik. 
Wotkfl,  0.462. 
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uncertainty  as  to  the  occasions  on  which  Ihe  rule 
was  to  apply ;  and  as  kll  other  objects  were  to  remain 
exclusively  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  States 
wi^in  tiieir  respective  territorial  limits,  the  opera- 
tion of  the  rule  was  carefully  limited  to  those  occa- 
sions. 

The  highly  complex  character  of  a  system  in  which 
the  duties  and  rights  of  the  citizen  are  thus  governed 
by  distinct  sovereignties,  would  seem  to  render  the 
administration  of  the  central  power  —  surrounded 
as  it  is  by  jealous  and  vigilant  local  governments  — 
an  exceedingly  difficult  and  delitete  task.  Its  situ- 
ation is  without  an  exact  parallel  in  any  other  coun- 
try in  the  world;  But  it  possesses  the  means  which 
no  government  of  a  purely  federal  character  has  ever 
enjoyed,  of  an  exact  determination  by  itself  of  its  own 
powers ;  because  every  conflict  between  its  authority 
and  the  authority  of  a  State  may  be  made  a  judicial 
question,  and  as  such  is  to  be  solved  by  the  judicial 
department  of  the  nation.  This  peculiar  device  has 
enabled  the  government  of  the  United  States  to  act 
successfully  and  safely.  Without  it,  each  State  must 
have  been  left  to  determine  for  itself  the  boundaries 
between  its  own  powers  and  those  of  the  Union;  and 
thus  there  might  have  been  as  many  different  determi- 
nations on  the  same  question  as  the  number  of  the 
States^  At  the  same  time,  this  very  diversity  of  in- 
terpretation would  have  deprived  the  general  govern- 
ment of  all  power  to  enforce,  or  even  to  have,  an  in- 
terpretation of  its  own.  Such  a  confused  and  chaotic 
condition  had  marked  the  entire  history  of  the  Cour 
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fedeiadoiL  It  was  terminated  with  the  enstenoe  of 
that  political  system,  by  the  establishment  of  the  role 
which  provides  for  the  supremacy  of  the  CSonstita- 
tion  of  the  United  States,  and  by  making  one  final 
arbiter  of  all  questions  arising  under  it 

By  means  of  this  skilful  arrangement,  a  govern- 
ment) in  which  the  singular  condition  is  found  of 
separate  duties  prescribed  to  the  citizen  by  two 
distinct  sovereignties,  has  operated  with  success. 
That  success  is  to  be  measured  not  wholly,  or 
chiefly,  by  the  diversities  of  opinion  on  constitu- 
tional questions  that  may  from  time  to  tune  pre- 
vail; nor  by  the' means,  aside  from  the  Constitutionf 
that  may  sometimes  have  been  thought  of  for  coun- 
teracting its  declared  interpretation ;  but  by  the  prac- 
tical efficiency  with  which  the  powers  of  the  Union 
have  operated,  and  the  general  readiness  to  acquiesce 
in  the  limitations  given  to  those  powers  by  the  de- 
partment in  which  their  construction  is  vested.  This 
general  acquiescence  has  steadily  increased,  £rom  the 
period  when  the  government  was  founded  until  the 
present  day;  and  it  has  now  come  to  be  well  undeF> 
stood,  that  there  is  no  alternative  to  take  the  place 
of  a  ready  submission  to  the  national  will,  as  ex- 
pressed by  or  under  the  Constitution  interpreted  by 
the  proper  national  organ,  excepting  a  resort  to 
methods  that  lie  wholly  without  the  Constitution, 
and  that  would  completely  subvert  the  principles 
on  which  it  was  ^founded.  For  while  it  is  true 
that  the  people  of  each  State  constitute  the  sovo^ 
dgn  power  by  which  the  rights  and  duties  of  its 
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inhabitants  not  involved  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  are  to  be  exclusively  governed,  it  is 
equally  true  that  they  do  not  constitute  the  whole 
of  the  sovereign  power  which  governs  those  rela^ 
tions  of  its  inhabitants  that  are  committed  to  the 
national  legislature.  The  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion resorted  to  an  enactment  of  that  instrument 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  employed 
language  which  speaks  in  their  name>  for  the  ex- 
press purpose,  among  other  things,  of  bringing  into 
action  a  national  authority,  on  cettain  subjects.  The 
organs  of  the  general  government,  therefore,  are  not 
the  agents  of  the  (Separate  will  of  the  people  of  each 
State,  for  certain  specified  purposes,  as  its  State  gov^ 
emment  is  the  agent  of  their,  separate  will  for  all 
oth^r  purposes ;  but  they  are  the  agents  of  the  will 
of  a  collective  people,  of  which  the  inhabitants  of  a 
State  are  only  a  part  That  the  wiU  of  the  whole 
should  not  be  defeated  by  the  wiU  of  a  part,  was  the 
purpose  of  the  supremacy  assigned  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States ;  and  that  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  each  part,  not  subject  to  the  will  of  the 
whole,  should  not  be  invaded,  was  the  purpote  of 
the  careful  enumeration  of  the  objects  to  which  that 
supremacy  was  to  extend. 

In  this  supremacy  of  the  national  government 
within  its  proper  sphere,  and  in  the  means  which 
were  devised  for  giving  it  practical  efficiency,  we  are 
to  look  for  the  chief  cause  that  has  given  to  our 
system  a  capacity  of  great  territorial  extension.  It  is 
a  system  in  which  a  few  relations  of  die  inhabitants 
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of  distinct  States  vae  confided  to  the  care  of  a  cen« 
tral  authority;  while,  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
the  uniform  operation  of  certam  principles  of  justice 
and  equality  throughout  the  land,  particular  i^ 
straints  are  imposed  on  the  power  of  the  States. 
With  these  exceptions,  the  several  States  remain 
free  to  pursue  such  systems  of  legislation  as  in 
their  own  judgment  will  best  promote  the  interest 
and  welfare  of  their  inhabitants.  Such  a  division 
of  the  political  powers  of  society  admits  of  the 
union  of  &,r  greater  numbers  of  people  and  com- 
munities, than  could  be  provided  for  by  a  single 
representative  government,  pr  by  any  other  system 
than  a  vigorous  despotism.  ;Many  of  the  wisest  of 
the  statesmen  of  that  period,  as  we  now  know»  eor 
tertained  serious  doubts  whether  the  country  em- 
braced by  the  thirteen  original  States  would  not 
be  too  large  for  the  successful  operation  of  a  repub- 
lican  government,  having  even  so  few  objects  com- 
mitted to  it  as  were  proposed  to  be  given  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  If  those  objects 
had  been  made  to  embrace  all  the  relations  of  social 
life,  it  is  extremely  probable  that  the  original  limits 
of  the  Union  would  have  far  exceeded  the  capacities 
of  a  republican  and  representative  government,  evcii 
if  the  first  difficulties  arising  from  the  differences  of 
manners,  institutions,  and  local  laws  could  have  been 
overcome. 

But  these  very  differences  may  be,  and  in  fact  have 
been,  made  a  means  of  vast  territorial  expansion,  by 
the  aid  of  a  principle  which  has  been  placed  at  the 
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jbimdation  of  the  American  Union.  Let  a  number 
of  communities  be  united  under  a  system  which  em- 
braces the  national  relations  of  their  inhabitants,  and 
commits  a  limited  number  of  the  objects  of  legislation 
to  the  central  organs  of  a  national  will,  leaving  their 
local  and  domestic  concerns  to  separate  and  local 
authority,  and  the  growth  of  such  a  nation  may  be 
limited  only  by  its  position  on  the  surface  of  tiie 
earth.  The  ordinary  obstacles  arising  from  distance^ 
and  the  physical  features  of  the  country,  may  be  at 
once  overcome  for  a  large  part  of  the  purposes  of 
government,  by  this  division  of  its  authority.  The 
wants  and  interests  of  civilized  life,  modified  into 
altnost  endless  varieties,  by  climate,  by  geographical 
position,  by  national  descent,  by  occupation,  by  he* 
reditary  customs,  and  by  the  accidental  relations  of 
different  races,  may  in  such  a  state  of  things  be 
governed  by  legislation  capable  of  exact  adaptation 
to  the  fa^ts  with  which  it  has  to  deaL  In  this  way, 
separate  States  under  the  republican  form  may  be 
multiplied  indefinitely. 

Now  what  is  required  in  order  to  niake  such  a 
multiplication  of  distinct  States  at  the  same  time 
a  national  growth,  is  the  operation  of  some  principle 
that  will  preserve  their  national  relations  to  the  con- 
trol of  a  central  authority.  This  is  effected  by  the 
supremacy  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
against  which  no  separate  State  power  can  be. ex* 
erted.  This  supremacy  secures  the  republican  form 
of  government,  the  same  general  principles  and 
maxims  of  justice,  and  the  same  limitations  between 
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State  and  national  authority,  throughout  all  the  pax* 
ticular  communities ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  reg- 
ulates by  the  $ame  system  of  legislation,  applied 
throughout  the  whole,  the  rights  and  duties  of  in- 
dividuals that  9XQ  committed  to  the  national  author- 
ity. It  was  for  the  want  of  this  supremacy  and  of 
the  means  of  enforcing  it,  that  the  Confederation, 
and  all  the  other  federal  systems  of  free  govemmait 
known  in  history,  had  &iled  to  create  a  powerful  and 
effective  nationality ;  and  it  is  precisely  this,  which 
has  enabled  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to 
do  for  the  nation  what  all  other  systems  of  free  gov- 
ernment had  failed  to  accomplish  . 

In  this  connection,  it  seems  proper  to  state  the 
origin  and  purpose  of  that  de'finitlon  of  treascm 
which  is  found  in  the  Constitution,  and  which  was 
placed  there  in  order,  on  the  one  hand,  to  defend  the 
supremacy  of  the  national  government,  and  on  the 
other,  to  guard  the  liberty  of  the  citizen  against  the 
Qiischiefs  of  constructive  definitions  of  that  crima 
No  instructions  had  been  given  to  the  committee 
of  detail  on  this  subject  They,  however,  deemed 
it  necessary  to  make  some  provision  that,  would  as- 
certain what  should  constitute  treason  against  the 
United  Sta,tes.  They  resorted  to  the  great  English 
statute  of  the  25th  Edward  III. ;  and  from  it  they 
selected  two  of  the  offences  thete  defined  as  trea- 
son, which  were  alone  applicable  to  the  nature  of 
the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States.  The  statute, 
among  a  variety  of  other  offences,  denominates  as 
treason  the  levying  of  war  against  the  king  in  his 
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zealm,  and  the  adhering  to  the  king's  enemies  in  his 
leahn,  giving  them  aid  and  comfort  in  the  realm,  or 
elsewhere.^  The  levying  of  war  against  the  govem- 
ment,  and  the  adhering  to  the  public  enemy,  giving 
him  aid  and  comfort,  were  crimes  to  which  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  would  be  bb  likely  to 
be  exposed  as  any  other  sovereignty ;  and  these  q& 
fences  would  tend  directly  to  subvert  the  government 
itself.  But  to  compass  the  deat^  of  the  chief  magis- 
trate, to  counterfeit  the  great  seal  or  the  coin,  or  t6 
kill  a  judge  when  in  the  exercise  of  his  office,  how- 
ever necessary  to  be  regarded  as  treason  in  England, 
were  crimes  which  would  have  no  necessary  tend^icy 
to  subvert  the  government  of  the  United  States,  and 
which  could  therefore  be  left  out  of  the  definition  of 
treason,  to  be  punished  according  to  the  separate 
nature  and  effects  of  each  of  them.  The  ccmimittee 
accordingly  provided  that  '^  treason  against  the  Unit- 
ed States  shall  consist  only  in  levying  war  against 
the  United  States,  or  any  of  thein;  and  in  adher- 
ing to  the  enemies  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of 
them."^ 

But  here,  it  will  be  perceived,  two  errors  were 
committed.  The  first  was,  that  the  levying  of  war 
against  a  State  was  declared  to  be  treason  against 
the  United  States.  This  opened  a  very  intricate 
question,  and  loaded  the  definition  with  embarrass* 
ment ;  for,  however  true  it  might  be,  in  some  cases, 
that  an  attack  on  the  sovereignty  of  a  State  might 

I  4  Blackstone'B  Com.,  Bode  lY.         9  ArtVI,  §  2  of  the  first  draft  of 
€h.  6.  tbe  Constitution.    ElKot,  Y.  379. 
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tend  to  subvert  oi  endfmger  tibie  gbveinment  of  the 
United  States,  yet  a  concerted  resistance  to  tbe  laws 
of  a  State,  which  is  one  of  the  forms  of  "  levying 
war  "  within  the  meaning  of  that  phrase,  might  have 
in  it  no  element  of  an  ofifence  against  the  United 
States,  and  might  have  no  tendency  to  injure  their 
sovereignty.  Besides,  if  resistance  to  the  govern- 
ment of  a  State  were  to  be  made  treason  against 
the  United  States,  the  offender^  as  was  well  said 
by  Mn  Madison,  might  be  subject  to  trial  and  pun- 
ishment xmder  both  jurisdictions.^  In  order,  there- 
fore, to  free  the  definition  of  treason  i^all  complexity, 
and  to  leave  the  power  of  the  States  to  defend  thdr 
respective  sovereignties  without  embarrassment,  the 
Convention  wisely  determined  to  make  the  crime  of 
treason  against  the  United  States  to  consist  solely  in 
acts  directed  against  the  United  States  themselves. 

The  oth^  error  of  the  committee  consisted  in 
omitting  from  the  definition  the  qualifying  words 
of  the  statute  of  Edward  III.,  ^^  giving  them  aid 
and  comfort,'"  which  deteimine  the  meaning  of  ^'  ad- 
hering" to  the  public  enemy.*  These  words  were 
added  by  the  Convention,  and  the  crime  of  treason 
against  the  United  States  was  thus  made  to  consist 
in  levying  war  against  the  United  States,  or  in  adr 
hering  to  their  enemies  by  the  giving  of  aid  and 
comfort-^ 
,  With  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  evidence  of  this 

^  Elliot,  V.  450.  comfort,"  and  not  as  if  ibey  wen 

>  The  eiTect  of  these  words  is  as  two  separate  offences. 

if  the  fitatute  read  ''adhering  to  3  See  the  debate,  £IIiot,V.  447- 

the  enemy  5jf  giving  him  aid  and  451. 
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crime,  the  committee  provided  that  no  person  should 
be  convicted  of  treason  imless  on  the  testimony  of 
two  witnesses.  But  to  make  this  more  definite,  it 
was  provided  by  an  amendment,  that  the  testimony 
of  the  two  witnesses  should  be  to  the  same  overt 
act;  and  also  that  a  conviction  might  take  place 
on  a  confession  made  in  open  court  The  punish* 
ment  of  treason  was  not  prescribed  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, but  was  left  to  be  declared  by  the  Congress ; 
with  the  limitation,  however,  that  no  attainder  of 
treason  should  work  cbnruption  of  blood,  or  for- 
feiture, except  during  the  life  of  the  person  at- 
tainted.^ 

>  Ibid.   AxtIIL§8oftheCoii8titadoii. 


CHAPTEE    XIII. 

Kefort  of  thb  ComcTTTEB  or  Drr AIL,  coztiinukd.  —  Eubctiov 
AXD  Powers  of  the  Presipekt. 

Ik  describing  the  manner  in  which  the  Constita- 
tion  and  powers  of  the  Senate  were  finally  arranged, 
I  have  already  had  occasion  to  state,  that,  after  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  detail  came  in,  —  vesting 
the  appointment  of  the  President  in  the  national 
legislature,  creating  a  term  of  seven  years,  and  mak- 
ing the  incumbent  ineligible  a  second  time,  —  a  di- 
rect election  by  the  people  was  negatived  by  a  large 
majority.  This  mode  of  election,  as  a  means  of  re- 
.  moving  the  appointment  from  the  legislature,  would 
have  been  successful,  but  it  was  inadmissible  on  oth- 
er accounts.  In  the  first  place,  it  would  have  give9 
to  the  government  a  character  of  complete  consoli- 
dation, so  far  as  the  executive  department  was  con- 
cerned, to  have  vested  the  election  in  the  people  of 
^  the  United  States  as  one  community.  In  the  second 
place,  not  only  would  the  States,  as  sovereignties, 
have  been  excluded  from  representation  in  this  de- 
partment, but  the  slaveholding  States  would  have 
had  a  relative  weight  in  the  election  only  in  the  pro- 
portion of  their  free  inhabitants.  On  the  other  hand, 
to  provide  that  the  executive  should  be  appointed  by 
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electors,  to  be  chosen  by  the  people  of  the  Stateis,  in* 
Tolved  the  necessity  of  prescribing  some  mle  of  sof* 
frage  for  the  people  of  all  the  States,  or  of  adopting' 
the  existing  roles'  of  the  Stated  themselves.  Probar 
bly  it  was  on  account  of  this  embarrassment,  that  a 
pro{>osition  for  Sectors  to  be  chosen  in  this  mode  was 
negatived,  by  a  bare  majority,  soon  after  the  vote  re- 
jecting a  direct  election  of  the  President  by  the  peo* 
ple.^  There  remained  the  alternatives  of  an  election 
by  one  or  both  of  the  houses  of  Congress,  or  by  elec- 
tors appointed  by  the  States  in  a  certain  ratio,  or  by 
electors  appointed  byCongressl.  The  difficulty  of 
selecting  from  these  various  modes  led  the  Cdnven- 
tion  to  adhere  to  an  election  by  the  two  houses;  and 
when  the  disadvantages  of  this  plan,  already  de^ 
scribed,  had  developed  the  necessity  for  some  other 
mode  of  appointment,  the  relations  between  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  executive  were,  as  we  have  seen,  sent  to 
a  grand  committee,  who  devised  '^a  sdieme  for  their 
adjustment 

In  this  plan  it  was  proposed  that  each  State  should 
appoint,  in  such  manner  as  its  legislature  might  di- 
rect, a  number  of  electors  equal  to  the  whole  number 
of  senators  and  representatives  in  Congress  to  which 
the  State  might  be  entitled  under  the.  provisions  of 
the  Con$titution  already  agreed  upon.  The  advan- 
tages of  this  plan  were,  that  it  referred  the  mode  of 
appointing  the  electors  to  the  Stated  themselves,  so 
that  they  could  adopt  a  popular  election,  or  an  elec- 
tion by  their  legislatures,  as  they  might  prefer;  and 

I  August  24.    EHiot,  V.  472,  473. 
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that  it  would  give  to  each  State  the  aame  weight  in 
the  choice  of  the  President  that  it  was  to  have  in  the 
two  houses  of  Congress,  provided  a  minority  or  a  plu- 
rality of  the  electoral  votes  weie  to  detennine  the  ap^ 
pointment  The  conunittee  recommended  that  the 
electors  should  meet  in  their  respective  States,  on  the 
same  day,  and  vote  by  ballot  for  two  persons,  one  of 
whom,  at  least,  should  not  be  an  inhabitant  of  the 
same  State  with  themselves ;  and  that  the  person 
having  the  greatest  number  of  votes,  if  such  number 
were  a  majority  of  all  the  electoral  votes,  should  be 
the  President  To  this  part  of  the  plan,  there  was 
likely  to  be  liitk  objection.  But  the  mode  of  elect- 
ing the  President  in  case  of  a  fidlure  to  concentiate  a 
majority  of  the  electoral  votes  upon  one  person,  or  in 
case  more  than  one  person  should  have  such  a  mar 
jority ,  was  the  most  difSicidt  part  of  the  whcde  scheme. 
The  object  of  the  committee  vras  to  devise  a  process 
which  should  result  in  the  election  both  of  a  President 
and  a  Vice-President;  and  they  proposed  to  make  the 
person  having  the  n^t  largest  number  of  electoral 
votes  the  Vice-President.  If  two  of  the  persons 
voted  for  should  have  a  majority  of  all  the  votes,  and 
the  same  number  of  votes,  then  the  Senate  were  im-* 
mediately  to  choose  one  of  them,  by  ballot,  as  the 
President;  if  no  person  should  have  such  a  majority, 
then  the  Senate  were  to  choose  the  President  by  bal- 
lot from  the  five  highest  on  the  list  of  candidates  re- 
turned by  the  electors.  If  a  choice  of  the  President 
had  been  effected  by  the  electoral  votes,  the  perBon 
having  the  next  highest  number  of  electoral  votes 
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waa  to  be  tbe  Vice^Ptesideiit;  and  if  there  were  two 
or  more  htmng  an  equal  number  of  electoral  votes, 
the  Senate  were  to  choose  one  .of  them  as  Vice-Pres- 
ident. 

From  the  proceedings  which  took  place  upon  this 
planv  it  appears  tiiat  what  many  of  the  framers  of  the 
Constitutioii  most  apprehended  was,  that  the  votes 
in  the  dectoral  bodies  would  not  be  sufficiently  con- 
centrated to  efiect  a  choice  from  want  of  the  requi- 
site general  knowledge  of  the  persons  who  might 
be  considered  in  different  parts  of  the  Union  as  fit 
candidates  for  these  high  offices;  and  consequently 
that  the  election  would  be  thrown  into  sudi  other 
body  as  might  be  directed  to  make  it  after  a  fulure 
in  the  action  c£  the  electors.  It  is  a  remarkable 
proof  of  their  wisdom,  that,  although  intimati(ms  be- 
gan to  appear  in  the  public  prints,  as  soon  as  the 
Constittttion  was  published^  that  Washington  would 
be  the  first  Fremdent  of  the  United  States,  —  an  ex- 
pectation that  must,  therefore,  have  been  entertained 
by  the  members  of  the  Convimtion  before  they  had 
finished  their  labors,  —  they  were  at  no  time  wider 
the  influence  of  this  pleasing  antidpiation.^  They 
kept  steadily  in  view  a  state  of  things  in  which,  from 
the  absence  of  statesmen  of  national  reputation  and 
influence,  and  from  the  dfect  of  local  preferences,  no 
choice  would  be  made  by  the  electors,  Henqe  their 
solicitude  to  provide  fi>r  the  secondary  election,  in 

1  IlieCoiistilataoDwaspfaUlshed  delpUa  paper  raggjBsted,  or,  as  we 
in  the  PennsylTania  Joomal,  Sept.  should  now  say,  "  nominated"  Gen- 
19^    On  the  27tb,  aaoflier  Ftiitih     eral  Wadaagton  to  the  Ftendeney. 
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such  a  way  as  to  admit  of  a  re-election  of  the  incum-' 
bent  It  was  soon  found  that  between  the  President 
and  the  Senate  there  would  be  a  mutoal  eonnecdon 
and  mfluence,  which  would  be  productive  of  serious 
evils,  whether  he  were  to  be  made  eligible  or  ineli- 
gible a  second  time,  if  the  Senate  were  to  have  the 
appointment  after  the  electors  had  fidled  to  make 
a  choice.  To  remedy  this,  many  of  the  members, 
among  whom  was  Hamilton,  preferred  to  let  the 
highest  number  of  electoral  votes,  whether  a  major- 
ity or  not,  appoint  the  President  As  the  grand  com- 
mittee had  proposed  to  reduce  the  term  of  office  from 
seven  to  four  years,  and  to  strike  out  the  clause  mak- 
ing the  incumbent  ineligible,  —  a  change  which  met 
the  approbation  of  a  large  majority  of  the  States,  — 
it  became  still  more  necessary  to  prevent  any  resort 
to  the  Senate  for  a  secondary  election.  But  an  i^ 
pointment  by  less  than  a  majority  of  the  dectaral 
votes  presented,  on  the  other  hafiid,  the  serious  objec- 
tion that  the  President  might  owe  his  appointment 
to  a  minority  of  the  States.  To  preserve,  as  £ur  as 
possible,  a  federal  character  for  the  government,  in 
some  of  its  departments,  was  justly  regarded  as  a 
point  of  great  importance.  One  branch  of  Uie  l^is- 
lature  had  become  a  depositary  of  the  demoontic 
power  of  a  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States ;  —  the  other  branch  was  the  representative  of 
the  States  in  their  corporate  capacities ;  —  the  Presi- 
dent was  to  be  in  some  sense  a  third  branch  of  the 
legislative  power,  by  means  of  his  limited  control 
over  the  enactment  of  laws ;  —  and  it  was,  therefore. 
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sometiiing  more  than  a  mere  question  of  conTienience, 
whether  he  should,  at  the  final  stage  of  the  process, 
be  elected  by  a  less  number  than  a  majority  of  aU 
the  States.  That  part  of  the  plan  which  proposed 
to  elect  him  by  a  majority  of  all  the  electoral  votes, 
giving  to  e^h  State  as  many  votes  as  it  was  to  have 
in  both  houses  of  Congress,  might  make  the  individ- 
ual, when  so  elected,  theoretically  the  choice  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  although 
not  necessarily  the  choice  of  a  majority  of  the  States. 
But  there  was  a  peculiar  feature  of  this  plan,— •aftei^ 
wards,  in  the  year  1804,  changed  to  a  more  direct 
method, — by  which  the  electors  were  required  to  re- 
turn their  votes  for  two  persons,  without  designat- 
ing which  of  them  was  their  choice  for  President, 
and  which  for  Vice-President,  the  designation  being 
determined  by  the  liumbers  of  votes  found  to  be 
given  for  each  person.  Hiis.  method  of  voting  in- 
creased ihe  chances  of  a  failure  to  choose  the  Presi- 
dent by  the  electoral  votes.  It  is  not  easy  to  under^ 
stand  why  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  adhered 
to  it ;  although  it  is  probable  that  its  original  design 
vras  to  prevent  corruption  and  intrigue.  Whatever 
its  purpose  may  have  been,  it  served  to  make  still 
more  prominent  tiie  expediency,  not  only  of  remov- 
ing the  ultimate  election  from  the  Senate,  but  of  pro^ 
Tiding  some  mode  of  conducting  that  election  by 
which  an  appointment  by  a  minority  of  the  States 
would  be  prevented,  when  a  majority  of  the  electo- 
ral votes  had  not  united  upon  any  one  individual,  or 
had  united  upon  two. 

TOL.  IZ.  50 
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The  plan  which  had  been  prepared  by  the  grand 
oommittee^  and  which  adjusted  the  xelalions  between 
the  execntiver  and  the  Senate  lespecting  appointmeiits 
and  treaties,  had  left  no  body  in  the  government  so 
likely  to  be  firee  from  intimate  lelalions  with  the 
President,  and  at  the  same  time  so  capable  of  being 
made  the  instrument  of  an  election,  as  the  House  oi 
Sepresentatives.  By  the  ftmdamental  principle  on 
which  that  body  had  been  agreed  to  be  organized, — 
in  direct  contrast  to  the  basis  of  the  S^iate, — its 
members  were  the  reinesentatives  of  the  people  in- 
habiting the  several  States,  and  in  the  business  of 
legislation  a  majority  of  their  votes  was  to  express 
the  will  of  a  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  But  the  representatives  were  to  be  chosen 
in  the  separate  States ;  and  nothing  was  more  easy, 
therefore,  than  to  provide  that,  in  any  other  function, 
they  should  act  as  the  agents  of  their  States,  making 
the  States  themselves  the  real  parties  to  the  act, 
without  doing  any  violence  to  the  principle  on  whidi 
they  were  assembled  for  the  purposes  of  legislation. 
Accordingly,  as  soon  as  a  transfer  of  the  ultimate 
election  from  the  Senate  to  the  House  of  Bepre> 
sentatives  was  proposed,  the  method  of  voting  by 
States  was  adopted,  with  ozdy  a  single  dissent^ 
The  establishment  of  two  thirds  as  a  quorum  of 
the  States  for  this  purpose,  and  the  provision  that 
a  majority  of  all  the  States  should  be  necessary  to 
a  choice,  folloired  naturally  as  the  proper  safeguards 
against  corruption,  and  were  adopted  unanimotisly. 

>  Delaware.    EUiot,  V.  519. 
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The  principal  offioe  of  liie  execative  department 
was  thus  provided  for ;  bnt  the  ultimate  choice  of 
the  Vioe-President  remained  to  be  regulated.  This 
office  was  unknown  to  the  draft  of  the  Constitution 
prepared  by  the  committee  of  detail,  and  was  bu^ 
gested  only  when  the  mode  of  organizmg  the  ezeo- 
utiye,  and  of  providing  for  some  of  the  separate 
functions  of  the  Senate,  came  to  be  closely  consid* 
ered  together.  We  are  to  look  for  its  purposes, 
therefore,  in  tike  provisions  specially  devised  for  the 
settlement  of  these  relations.  In  the  first  place,  it 
was  apparent  that  the  executive  would  be  a  branch 
of  the  government  that  ought  never  to  be  vacant 
The  principle  which,  in  hereditary  monarchies,  on 
the  death  of  the  sovereign,  instantly  devolves  the 
executive  power  upon  him  who  stands  next  in  a 
fixed  Older  of  succession,  must  in  some  degree  be 
imitated  in  purely  elective  gov^pn^nts,  if  gr^ 
mischiefs  are  to  be  avoided-  The  difficulty  which 
attends  its  application  tb  such  governments  consists 
not  in  the  nature  of  the  principle  itself^  but  in  find- 
ing a  number  of  public  functionaries  who  can  be 
placed  in.  a  certain  order  of  succession,  without 
creating  mere  heirs  to  the  succession,  for  that  put* 
pose  abne.  In  hereditary  governments,  the  mem- 
bers of  a  fiunily,  in  a  dengnated  order,  stand  as  the 
successive  recipients  of  the  executive  office;  and 
each  of  them,  until  he  reaches  the  throne,  may 
have  no  other  function  in  the  state  than  that  of 
^  an  heir,  near  or  remote,  to  the  crown,  and  may, 
without  inconvenience  to  the  public  welfare,  occupy 
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that  position  alone.  But*  in  elective,  and  especially 
in  republican  governments,  the  succession  must  be 
devolved  on  some  person  already  filling  some  other 
office;  for  to  designate  as  a  successor  to  the  chief 
magistrate  a  person  who  has  no  public  employment, 
and  no  other  public  position  than  that  of  an  heir 
apparent,  would  be  attended  with  many  obvious 
disadvantages,  in  such  a  government 

Fortunately,  the  peculiar  construction  of  the  Sen- 
ate was  found  to  require  a  presiding  officer  who 
should  not  be  a  member  of  the  body  itself  As 
each  State  was  to  be  represented  by  two  delegates, 
and  as  it  would  be  important  not  to  withdraw 
either  of  them  from  active  participation  in  the 
business  of  the  chamber,  a  presiding  officer  was 
needed  who  would  represent  neither  of  the  States. 
By  placing  the  Vice-President  of  the  United  States 
in  this  position,  he  would  have  a  place  of  dignity 
and  importance,  would  be  at  all  times  conversant 
with  the  public  interests,  and  might  pass  to  the 
diief  magistracy,  on  the  occurrence  of  a  vacancy, 
attended  with  the  public  confidence  and  respect 
This  arrangement  was  devised  by  the  grand  com* 
mittee,  and  was  adopted  with  general  consent  It 
contemplated,  also,  that  the  Vice-President,  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  should  have  no  vote,  unless  upon 
questions  on  which  the  Senate  should  be  equally 
divided ;  and  on  account  of  his  relation  to  this 
branch  of  the  legislature,  the  ultimate  election  of 
the  Vice-President,  when  the  electors  had  fidled  to 
appoint  him  under  the  rule  prescribed,  was  retained 
in  the  hands  of  the  Senate. 
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The  rale  that  was  to  determine  when  the  Vice- 
President  was  to  succeed  to  the  functions  of  the 
ehief  magistrate,  was  also  embraced  in  the  plan  of 
the  grand  committee.  It  was  apparent  that  a  ror 
cancy  in  the  principal  •  office  might  occur  by  death, 
by  resignation,  by  the  effect  of  inability  to  discharge 
its  powers  and  duties,  and  by  the  consequences  of 
an  impeachment  When  either  of  these  events 
should  occur,  it  was  provided  that  the  office  should 
devolve  on  the  Vice-President.  In  the  case  of  death 
(h:  resignation  of  the  President,  no  uncertainty  can 
arise.  In  a  case  of  impeachment,  a  judgment  of 
conviction  operates  as  a  removal  from  office.  But 
the  grand  committee  did  not  provide,  and  the  C!on- 
stltution  does  not  contain  any  provision  or  direc- 
tion, for  ascertaining  the  case  of  an  inability  to  dis- 
charge the  powers  and  duties  of  the  office.  Wh^i 
such  an  inability  is  supposed  to  have  occurred,  and 
is  not  made  known  by  the  President  himself,  how  is 
it  to  be  ascertained?  Is  there  any  depaftment  of 
the  government  that  can,  with  or  without  a  pro- 
vision of  law,  proceed  to  inquire  into  the  capacity 
of  the  President,  and  to  pronounce  him  unable  to 
discharge  his  powers  and  duties?  What  is  meant 
by  the  Cionstitution  as  inahiliiy  is  a  case  which  does 
not  fall  within  the  power  of  impeachment,  for  that 
is  confined  to  treason,  bribery,  and  other  high  crimes 
and  misdemeanors.  It  is  the  case  of  a  simple  inca- 
pacity, arising  from  insanity,  or  ill  health,  or,  as 
might  possibly  occur,  from  restraint  of  the  person 
of  the  President  by  a  public  enemy.    But  in  the 
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former  case,  how  shadowy  are  the  lines  which  often 
separate  the  sound  mind  or  body  from  the  nnsomid ! 
Society  has  had  one  memorable  example,  in  modem 
times  and  in  constitutional  monarchy,  of  the  delicacy 
and  difficulty  of  such  an  inquiry;  — an  instance  in 
which  all  the  appliances  of  science  and  all  the  fixed 
rules  of  succession  were  found  scarcely  sufficient  to 
prevent  the  rage  of  pahy,  and  the  struggles  of  pe^ 
sonal  ambition,  from  putting  the  state  in  jeopardy.^ 
With  us,  should  such  a  calamity  ever  happen,  there 
must  be  a  similar  effort  to  meet  it  as  nearly  as  pos* 
sible  upon  the  principles  of  the  Constitution,  and 
oons^uently  there  must  be  a  similar  strain  on  the 
Constitution  itself 

In  order  to  make  still  further  provision  for  the 
succession,  Congress  were  authorized  to  declare  by 
law  what  officer  should  act  as  President,  in  case  of 
the  removal,  death,  resignation,  or  inability  of  both 
the  President  and  the  Vice-President,  until  the  dis- 
ability should  be  removed,  or  a  new  President  should 
be  elected. 

The  mode  of  choosing  the  electors  wtus,  as  we  have 
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seen,  left  to  the  legislatures  of  the  States.  Uni- 
formity, in  this  rcspect,  was  not  essential  to  the 
success  of  this  plan  for  the  appointment  of  the  ex- 
ecmtiye,  and  it  was  important  to  lea^e  to  the  people 
of  the  States  all  the  freedom  of  action  that  would  be 
consistent  with  the  free  working  of  the  Constitution. 
But  it  was  necessary  that  Hie  time  of  choosing  the 
electors,  and  the  day  on  which  they  were  to  give 
their  votes,  riiould  be  prescribed  for  all  the  States 
alike.  These  particulars  were,  therefore,  placed  un- 
der the  direction  of  Congtess,  with  the  single  restric- 
tion, that  the  day  of  voting  in  the  electoral  colleges 
should  be  the  same  throngfaout  the  United  States. 
In  order  to  make  the  electors  a  distinct  and  inde- 
pendent body  of  persons,  appohited  for  the  sole 
function  of  choosing  the  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent, it  was  provided  further,  that  no  senator  or 
representative,  or  person  holding  an  office  of  trust 
or  profit  under  the  United  States,  shall  be  appointed 
an  elector.^ 

The  electors  were  required  to  meet  in  their  r^ 
spective  States,  and  to  vote  by  ballot  for  two  per- 
sons, one  of  whom  at  least  should  not  be  an  inhab- 
itant of  the  same  State  with  themselves.  Having 
made  a  list  of  all  the  persons  Toted  for,  and  of  the 
number  of  votes  given  far  each,  they  were  to  sign 
and  certify  it,  and  to  transmit  it  sealed  to  the  seat 
of  government  of  the  United  States,  directed  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  who,  in  the  presence  of  the 

1  Thifl  clause  was  ixiBerted,  hy     of  Mr.  King  and  Mr.  Gerry ,  Sep- 
tmanimoas  consent,  on  the  modon     tember  6.    Elliot,  V.  515. 
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Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives,  was  to  open 
all  the  certificates,  and  the  rotes  were  then  to  be 
counted. 

Such  was  the  method  devised  by  the  firamers  of  the 
CSonstitution  for  filling  the  executive  office.'  Ezperir 
ence  has  required  some  changes  to  be  made  in  it  It 
has  been  found  that  to  require  the  electors  to  desig- 
nate the  persons  for  wh(»n  they  vote  as  the  President 
and  Vice-President,  respectively,  has  a  tendency  to 
secure  a  choice  by  tiie  electoral  votes,  and  therejfore 
to  prevent  the  election  fix>m  being  thrown  into  the 
House  of  Bepresentatives;  and  it  has  also  been 
deemed  expedient,  when  the  election  has  devolved 
on  the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  to  confine  the 
choice  of  the  Stated  to  the  three  highest  candidates 
on  the  list  returned  by  the  electors.  These  changes 
were  made  by  the  twelfth  of  the  amendments  to  the 
Constitution,  adopted  in  the  7ear  1804,  which  also 
provides  that  the  person  having  the  greatest  number 
of  the  electoral  votes  for  President  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  chosen  by  the  ele^ctors,  if  such  number  be  a 
majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electors  appointed. 
If  a  choice  is  not  made  by  the  electors,  or  by  the 
House  of  Bepresaitatives,  before  the  fourth  day  of 
March  next  fi>llowing  the  election,  the  amendment 
declares  that  the  Vice-President  shall  act  as  Presi* 
dent,  ^'  as  in  the  case  "  (provided  by  the  Constitution) 
^^  of  the  death  or  other  constitutional  disability  of  the 
President" 

In  the  appointment  of  the  Vice-President,  tiie 
amendment  has  also  introduced  some  changes.    Tha 
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person  having  the  greatest  number  of  the  electoral 
votes  as  Yice-Fresident,  if  the  nnmber  is  a  majority 
of  all  the  electors  appointed,  is  to  be  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent ;  but  if  no  choice  is  thus  effected,  the  Senate  are 
to  choose  the  Vice-President  from  the  two  highest 
candidates  on  the  list  returned  by  the  electors;  but 
a  quorum  for  this  purpose  is  to  consist  of  two  thirds 
of  the  whole  number  of  senators,  and  a  majority  of 
the  whole  number  is  made  necessary  to  a  choice. 
The  amendment  further  adopts  the  same  qualificar 
tions  for  the  office  of  Vice-President  as  had  been 
established  by  the  Constitution  for  the  office  of  Pres- 
ident^ 

Thus  it  appears,  from  an  examination  of  the  origi* 
nal  Constitution  and  the  amendment,  that  the  most 
ample  provision  is  made  for  filling  the  executive  of- 
fice, in  all  contingencies  but  one*  If  the  electors  fail 
to  choose  according  to  the  rule  prescribed  for  theol, 
the  election  devolves  on  the  House  of  Sepresenta^ 
tives.  If  that  body  does  not  choose  a  President  be* 
fore  the  fourth  day  of  March  next  ensuing,  the  office 
devolves  on  the  Vice-President  elect,  whether  he  has 
been  chosen  by  the  electors  or  by  the  Senate.  But 
if  the  House  of  Sepresentatives  fail  to  choose  a  Pres* 
ident,  and  the  Senate  make  no  choice  of  a  Vice- 
President,  or  the  Vice-President  elect  dies  before  the 
next  fourth  day  of  March,  the  Constitution  makes 
no  express  provision  for  filling  the  office,  nor  is  it 
easy  to  discover  in  it  how  such  a  vacancy  is  to  be 
met    The  Constittttion,  it  is  true,  confers  upon  Con- 

1  SeejKM^^p.  621. 
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gress  authority  to  provide  by  law  for  the  case  of  re- 
moval, death,  resignation,  or  inability  of  both  the 
President  and  Vice-President,  and  to  declare  what 
officer  shall  then  ^ct  as  President ;  and  it  provides 
that  the  officer  so  designated  by  a  law  of  Ckn^iress 
shall. act  accordingly,  until  the  disability  be  removed, 
or  a  President  shall  be  elected.  But  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  this  provision  embraces  the 
case  of  %  vacancy  in  both  offices  occasioned  by  re- 
moval, death,  resignation,  or  inability,  not  of  the 
President  and  Vice-President  elect,  but  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President  in  office.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  framers  of  the  original  Constitution  v> 
tended  to  provide  for  a  vacancy  in  both  offices  occa- 
sioned by  the  failure  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives 
to  elect  a  President  and  the  death  of  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent elect,  or  a  non-election  of  a  Vice-President  by 
the  Senate,  before  the  fourth  day  of  March.  Their 
plan  was  in  the  first  instance  studiously  framed  for 
the  purpose  of  impressing  on  the  electors  the  duty 
of  concentrating  their  votes ;  and  although  they  saw 
and  provided  for  the  evident  necessity  of  an  election 
of  a  President  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
when  the  electoral  votes  had  not  produced  a  choice, 
they  omitted  all  express  provision  for  a  failure  of  the 
House  to  choose  a  President,  apparently  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  the  States  in  that  body  feel  the  im- 
portance of  the  secondary  election,  and  the  duty  of 
tmiting  their  votes.  This  omission  was  supplied  by 
the  amendment,  which  authorizes  the  Vice-Presidtot 
alect  to  iact  as  President,  when  the  House  of  Repre- 
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sentatives  have  failed  to  choose  a  President,  ^^  as  in 
the  case  of  the  death  or  other  constitutional  disahil^ 
ity  of  the  President."  This  adoption,. for  the  case 
of  a  non-election  by  the  House,  of  the  mode  of  suc- 
cession previously  established  by  the  Constitution, 
shows  that  the  authority  which  the  Constitution  gave 
to  Congress  to  declare  by  law  what  officer  shall  act 
as  President,  in  case  of  a  vacancy  in  both  offices,  was 
confined  to  the  remoi^,  death,  resignation;  or  inabil- 
ity of  the  President  and  Vice-President  in  office,  and 
does  not  refer  to  the  President  and  Vice-President 
elect,  whose  term  of  office  has  not  commenced.^ 


1  Congreaa,  howeyer,  liave  not 
only  provided  that  the  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  Hoose  of  Repre' 
scntatiyes  shall  saccessively  act  ns 
President,  in  case  of  the  remoyal, 
death,  resignation,  or  inability  both 
of  the  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent, nnidl  the  disability  be  re- 
moved or  a  President  shall  be  elect- 
ed,^  but  ako  that,  whenever  the 
offices  of  President  and  Vice-Pres- 
ident skaU  both  become  vacantj  a 
new  appointment  of  electors  shall 
be  ordered,  and  a  new  election 
made.  The  constitutional  author- 
ity for  this  latter  provision  is  at 
least  doubtful  (Act  of  March  1, 
1 792.)  I  have  ^scovered  no  evi- 
dence that  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  contemplated  an  in- 
termediate election  of  President 
and  Vice-President,  excepting  an 
amendment  moved  by  Mr.  Madi- 
son. The  clause  which  enables 
Congress  to  declare  what  officer 


shall  act  as  President,  on  the  death, 
&c.  of  both  the  Preodent  and  Vice- 
Preadent,  was  introduced  by  Gov- 
ernor Bandolph,  and  terminated 
thus:  ^'And  such  officer  shall  act 
accordingly,  until  the  time  of  elect- 
ing a  President  shall  arrive.*^  Mr. 
Madison  moved  to  substitute  fbr 
this  the  words,  "  until  such  disabil- 
ity be  removed,  or  a  Pl«sident 
shall  be  elected";  and  he  ha?  re- 
corded in  his  Minutes,  that  he  re- 
marked, on  moving  this  amend- 
ment, that  the  phraseology  of  Gov- 
ernor Randolph  **  would  prevent  a 
supply  of  the  vacancy  by  an  inter- 
mediate election."  This  amend- 
ment, was  adopted.'  (Elliot,  V. 
530,  521.)  But  tiie  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  construing  the  clause  so 
as  to  give  effect  to  this  suggestion 
is,  that  the  terms  employed  by  Mr. 
Madison  do  not  of  tiiemselves  ne- 
cessarily import  an  audiority  to 
Congress  to  order  an  intermediate 
election,  any  more  than  those  used 
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The  oommittee  of  detail  made  no  pcoTision  ze- 
specting  the  qualiCLcatioiis  of  the  President  But 
the  grand  committee,  to  whom  the  cooBtruction  of 
the  office  was  referred,  recommended  the  qualificar 
tions  which  are  to  be  fomid  in  the  Constitution; 
namely,  that  no  person  shall  be  eligible  to  the 
office  who  was  not  bom  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  or  was  not  a  citizen  at  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution,  and  who  had  not  at- 
tained the  age  of  thirty-fivfe  years,  and  been  fourteen 
years  a  resident  within  the  United  States.  These 
requirements  were  adopted  with  unanimous  assent^ 

That  the  executive  should  receive  a  stipend,  or 
pecuniary  compensation,  was  a  point  which  had 
been  settled  in  the  earliest  stage  of  the  proceedings, 

by  Governor  Bandolpb.    Either  of  exercise  the  executive  power,  and 

these  expresBioDS,  when  inoorpo-  such  officer  is  to  act  aecordin^f 

rated  into  the  Constitution,  would  imtil  the  disability  be  removed,  or 

have  to  be  construed  with  refer-  a  President  shall  be  elected.    It 

ence  to  the  whole  system  prescribed  would  seem,  therefore,  that  when 

by  the  Constitution  for  filling  the  the  officer  designated  by  Congress 

executive  branch  of  the  govern-  is  required  to  act  as  President,  the 

ment    Takiog  all  the  provisions  powers  and  duties  of  the  office  aie 

together,  it  appears  that  the  ex-  devolved  upon  him  for  the  residue 

ocudve  power  is  to  be  vested  in  of  the  term  of  fi>ur  years,  in  a  case 

a  Preffldent,  who  is  to  hold  his  of  vacancy  by  death,  removal,  or 

office  for  a  term  of  fimr  yeais ;  resignation ;  fi>r  the  tenns  ^  uniSi 

that  Congress  shall  fix  the  day  on  a  President  shall  be  elected  "  cer- 

which  he  is  to  be  chosen  by  the  tatnly  do  not  import  any  express 

electors ;  that,  when  so  chosen,  he  authority  to  order  a  new  election; 

b  to  hold  the.  executive  power  fi)r  and  although  there  is  a  general 

four  years ;  that  if  he  (^es,  or  is  authority  in  Congress  to  fix  the 

disabled,  within   that   term,   and  day  for  the  election  of  a  President, 

there  b  no  Vice-President  to  sue*  '  it  must  be  a  Preadent  chosen  for 

ceed  him.  Congress  shall  declare  the  term  of  four  years, 

by  law  what  officer  shall  then  act  ^  Elliot,  Y.  462,  507,  521,  522. 
as  President,  that  is,  shall  hold  and 
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notwiihstanding  the  grave  authority  of  Franklin, 
who  was  opposed  to  it  The  speech  which  he  de* 
livered  on  this  subject  was  based  upon  the  maxim, 
that,  in  all  cases  of  public  service,  the  less  profit,  the 
greater  honor.  He  seems  to  have  been  actuated 
chiefly  by  the  fear  that  the  government  would  in 
time  be  resolved  into  a  monarchy ;  and  he  thought 
this  catastrophe  would  be  longer  ddLayed,  if  the 
seeds  of  contention,  fitction,  and  tumult  were  not 
sown  in  the  system,  by  making  the  places  of  honor 
places  of  profit  He  maintained  this  opinion  for 
the  case  even  of  a  plural  executive,  whieh  he  de» 
ddedly  advocated;  and  he  instanced  the  example 
of  Washington,  who  had  led  the  armies  of  the 
Bevolution  for  eight  years  without  receiving  the 
smallest  compensation  for  his  services,  to  prove 
the  practicability  of  **  finding  three  or  four  men,  in 
all  the  United  States,  with  public  spirit  enough  to 
bear  sitting  in  peaceful  council  for  perhaps  an  equal 
term,  merely  to  preside  over  our  civil  concerns,  and 
see  that  our  laws  iare  duly  executed."  His  plan  was 
treated  with  the  respect  due  to  his  illustrious  char* 
acter,  but  no  one  failed  to  see  that  it  was  a  '^Utopian 
idea."  ^  The  example  of  Washington  wa8>  in  truth, 
inapplicable  to  the  question-  A  patriotic  Virginia 
gentleman,  of  ample  fortune,  was  called  upon,  in 
the  day  of  his  country's  greatest  trial,  to  take  the 
lead  in  a  desperate  struggle  for  independence.    The 

1  He  aDticipat«d  that  it  vodd  .  Fnmkliii  as  any  man  oould  be, 
be  so  regarded.  Hamilton,  who  seconded  the  motion,  out  of  respect 
was    in  aJI  his  views,  as  nnlike      hr  the  mover. 
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nature  of  the  war,  his  own  eminence,  his  character 
and  feelings,  the  poverty  of  a  coimtry  which  he  fore- 
saw would  often  he  unable  to  pay  even  the  common 
soldier,  and  his  motives  for  embarking  in  the  contest, 
all  united  to  make  the  idea  of  compensation  inad- 
missible to  a  man  whose  fortune  made  it  unnecessary. 
Such  a  combination  of  cinumstances  could  scarcely 
ever  occur  in  the  case  of  a  chief  magistrate  of  a 
regular  and  established  government.  If  an  indiyid- 
4ial  should  happen  to  be  placed  in  the  office,  who 
possessed  private  means  enough  to  render  a  salary 
unnecessary  to  his  own  wants,  or  to  the  dignity  of 
the  position,  the  duty  of  his  example  might  point 
in  precisely  the  opposite  direction,  and  make  it 
expedient  that  he  should  receive  what  his  succes- 
sors would  be  unable  to  decline.  But  the  real 
question  which  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
had  to  decide  was,  in  what  way  could  the  office  be 
constituted  so  as  to  give  the  people  of  the  United 
States  the  widest  range  of  choice  among  the  public 
men  fit  to  be  placed  in  it.  To  attach  no  salary  to 
the  chief  executive  office,  in  a  republican  govern- 
ment, would  practically  confine  the  office  to  men 
who  had  inherited  or  accumulated  wealth.  The 
Convention  determined  that  this  mischief  should 
be  excluded.  They  adopted  the  principle  of  com- 
pensation for  the  office  of  chief  magistrate,  and 
when  the  committee  of  detail  came  to  give  effect 
to  this  decision,  they  added  the  provision,  that  the 
compensation  shall  neither  be  increased  nor  dimin- 
ished during  the  period  for  which  a  President  has 
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heea  elected.^  The  limitation  which  confines  the 
President  to  his  stated  compensation,  and  forbids 
him  to  receive  axxj  other  emolument  from  the 
United  States,  or  from  any  State,  was  subsequently 
introduced,  but  not  by  unanimous  consent^ 

The  question  whether  the  single  person  in  whom 
the  executive  power  was  to  be  vested  should  exercise 
it  with  or  without  the  aid  or  control  of  any  council 
of  state,  was  one  that  in  various  ways  ran  through 
the  several  stages  of  the  proceedings.  As  soon  as  it 
was  settled  that  the  executive  should  consist  of  a 
single  person,  the  nature  and  degree  of  his  respon- 
sibility, and  the  extent  to  which  it  might  be  shared 
by  or  imposed  upon  any  other  oi&cers,  became  mat- 
ters of  great  practical  moment  What  was  called  at 
one  time  a  council,  of  revision  was  a  body  distinct 
from  a  cabinet  council,  and  was  proposed  for  a  dif> 
ferent  purpose.  The  function  intended  for  it  by  its 
advocates  related  exclusively  to  the  exerqise  of  the 
revisionary  check  upon  l^islation.  But  we  have 
seen  that  the  nature  of  this  check,  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  to  be  established,  and  the  prac- 
tical success  with  which  it  could  be  introduced  into 
the  legislative  system,  required  that  the  power  and 
the  responsibility  should  rest  with  the  President 
alone.  There  remained,  however,  the  further  ques- 
tion concerning  a  cabinet,  or  council  of.  state ;  an 
advisory  body,  with  which  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant persons  in  the  Convention  desired  to  sur- 

1  Elliot,  y.  S80.  awaxe,  and  North  Carolina  voted 

'  Connecticut,  New  Jene^r,  Del-      against  it. 
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round  the  President,  to  assist  him  in  the  dischaige 
of  his  duties,  without  the  power  of  controlling  his 
actions,  and  without  diminishing  his  legal  responn- 
bility.  Such  a  plan  not  having  received  the  sanction 
of  the  Convention,  the  draft  of  the  Constitution  re- 
ported by  the  committee  of  detail  of  course  contained 
no  provision  for  it  It  was  subsequently  brought 
forward,  and  received  the  recommendation  of  a  com- 
mittee ;  ^  but  the  grand  committee,  who  were  cha)^;ed 
with  the  adjustment  of  the  executive  office,  substi- 
tuted for  it  a  different  provision,  which  gave  the 
President  power  to  ^^  require  the  opinion  in  writing 
of  the  principal  officer  in  each  of  the  executive  de^ 
partments,  upon  any  subject  relating  to  the  duties 
of  their  respective  offices."  The  friends  of  a  council' 
regarded  this  arrangement  of  the  executive  office, 
especially  with  regard  to  the  power  of  appointment, 
a^  entirely  defective,*  But  the  reason  on  which  it 
was  rested  by  the  grand  committee,  and  on  which 
the  plan  of  a  council  of  state  was  rejected,  was, 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States,  unlike  the 
executive  in  mixed  governments  of  the  monarchical 
form,  was  to  be  personally  responsible  for  his  official 
conduct,  and  that  the  Constitution  should  do  nothing 
to  diminish  that  responsibility,  even  in  appearance. 
If  it  had  not  been  intended  to  make  the  President 
liable  to  impeachment,  a  cabinet  might  have  been 
useful,  and  would  certainly  have  been  necessary,  if 

1  Elliot,  V.  446,  462.  8  EUiot,  V.  525. 

s  Maaon,  FranUin,Wi]8on,  Bickp 
inflon,  and  Madison. 
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there  i¥fts  to  be  any  responsibility  anywhere  for 
executive  ad».  But  a  large  majority  of  the  States 
preferred  to  interpose  no  shield  between  the  President 
and  a  public  accusation.  He  might  derive  any  as- 
sistance from  the  great  officers  of  the  executive  de- 
partments which  Congress  might  see  fit  to  establish, 
that  he  coxdd  obtam  from  their  opinions  or  advice ; 
but  the  powers  which  the  Constitution  was  to  confer 
on  him  must  be  exercised  by  himself,  and  every  of- 
ficial act  must  be  performed  as  his  own.-^ 
What  those  powers  were  to  be,  had  not  been  fully 


I  Those  vrho  are  not  &miliar 
with  the  precise  structure  of  the 
American  government  will  proba- 
bly be  aarpnsed  to  leani  that  what 
is  in  practice  sometimes  called  the 
'*  Cabinet  **  has  no  constitutional 
existence  as  a  dtreetory  body,  or  one 
that  can^  decide  anything.  The 
theory  of  our  goyemment  is,  that 
what  belongs  to  the  executive  pow- 
er is  to  be  exercised  by  the  uncon- 
trolled will  of  the  President  Act- 
ing upon  the  clayise  of  the  Constitu- 
tion which  empowexs  the  Fk^sident. 
to  call  for  the  opinions  in  writing 
of  the  heads  of  departments,  Wash- 
ington, the  first  Premdent,  com- 
menced the  practice  of  taking  their 
opinions  in  separate  consultation ; 
and  he  also,  upon  important  occa- 
sions, assembled  them  fiw  oral  dis- 
custton,  in  the  form  of  a  council 
After  having  heard  the  reasons  and 
opinions  of  each,  he  decided  the 
course  to  be  pursued.  The  second 
President,  Mr.  John  Adams,  fol- 
lowed substantially  the  same  prao- 

TOL.  II.  52 


tice.  The  third  President,  Mr. 
Jefferson,  adopted  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent practice.  When  a  question 
occurred  <^  sufficient  magnitude  to 
require  the  opinions  of  all  the  heads 
of  departments,  he  called  them  to- 
gether, had  the  snlgect  discussed, 
and  a  vote  taken,  in  which  he 
counted  himself  but  as  one.  But 
he  always  seems  to  have  considered 
tiiat  he  had  the  power  to  decide 
against  the  opinion  of  his  cabinet 
That  he  never,  or  rarely,  exercised 
it,  was  owing  partly  to  the  unanim- 
ity in  sentiment  that  prevailed  in 
his  cabinet,  and  to  his  desire  to 
preserve  that  unaninuty,  and  part- 
ly to  his  disinclination  to  the  exer- 
cise of  personal  power.  When 
there  were  i^fTerences  of  opinion, 
he  aimed  to  produce  a  unanimous 
result  by  discussion,  and  almost 
always  succeeded.  But  he  admits 
that  this  practiee  made  the  exeoo- 
tive,  in  iiict,  a  directory.  Jeffer- 
soir's  Works,  V.  94,  568,  569. 
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settled  when  the  first  draft  of  the  Constitutioii  came 
irom  the  committee  of  detail.     The  executiye  fuuc- 
tion,  or  the  power  and  duty  of  causing  the  laws  to 
be  duly  and  faithfully  executed;  authority  to  give 
information  to  Congress  x>n  the  state  of  the  Union, 
and  to  recommend  measures  for  their  consideration; 
power  in  certain  cases  to  convene  and  to  adjourn  the 
two  houses;  the  commissioning  of  all  officers,  and 
the  appomting  to  office  in  cases  not  otherwise  pip- 
vided  for  by  the  Constitution ;  the  receiving  of  am- 
bassadors ; .  the  granting  of  reprieves  and  pardons ; 
the  chief  command  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  militia  of  the  several  States, 
—  were  all  provided  for.     But  the  foreign  relations 
of  the  country  were  committed  wholly  to  the  Senate, 
as  was  also  the  appointment  of  ambassadors  and  of 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court     It  is  not  necessary  to 
explain  again  the  grounds  on  which  the  Convention 
were  finally  obliged  to  alter  this  arrangement    It 
will  be  convenient,  however,  to  take  up  the  several 
powers  and  functions  of  the  executive,  and  to  describe 
briefly  the   scope  and  purpose  ultimately  given  to 
each  of  them. 

In  the  plan  of  government  originally  proposed  by 
Governor  Ban^olph,  the  division  into  the  three  de- 
partments of  an  executive,  a  legislative,  and  a  judi- 
ciary, implied,  for  the  first  of  these  departments,  ac- 
cording to  the  theory  of  all  governments  which  are 
thus  separated,  power  to  carry  into  execution  the 
existing  laws.  This  government,  however,  was  to 
succeed  one  that  had  regulated  the  affairs  of  the 
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Union  for  several  years,  in  which  all  the  powers 
Tested  in  the  confederacy  of  the  States  were  held  and 
exercised  hy  the  Congress  of  their  deputies;  and 
among  those  powers  was  that  of  declaring  war  and 
making  peace.  This  function  is,  moreover,  emhraced 
in  the  general  powers  of  the  executive  department, 
in  most  governments  in  which  there  is  a  regular  sep- 
aration of  that  department  from  the  legislative  and 
the  judiciary.  But  it  became  apparent  at  the  very 
commencement  of  the  process  of  forming  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  that  the  question  wheth- 
er the  executive  should  he  intrusted  with  the  power 
of  war  and  peace  would  not  only  be  made,  but  that 
the  system  would  have  to  be  so  arranged  as  to 
make  the  government,  in  this  particular,  an  excepticm 
to  the  general  rule.  This  was  partly  owing  td  a^ 
unwillingness  to  intrust  such  a  power  to  one  person; 
—  or  even  to  a  plurality  of  persons,  if  the  executive 
should  be  so  constituted.  If  to  the  general  powers 
of  executing  the  laws,  and  of  appointing  to  office, 
there  were  to  be  added  the  power  to  make  war  and 
peace,  and  the  whole  were  to  be  vested  in  a  single 
magistrate,  it  was  rightly  said  that  the  government 
would  be  in  substance  an  elective  monarchy.  The 
power  of  the  executive,  over  the  external  relations  of 
the  country  at  least,  would  be  the  same,  in  kind  4nd 
in  extent,  as  it  is  in  constitutional  monarchies,  and 
the  sole  difference  would  be  that  the  supreme  magis- 
trate would  be  elective.  This  was  not  intended,  and 
was  not  admissible.  Still  another  reason  for  mak- 
ing the  government  of  the  United  States,  in  this 
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feature,  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  "was  the 
necessity  for  giving  to  the  States,  in  their  corporate 
capacities,  some  control  over  the  foreign  relations  of 
the  country. 

Our  further  inquiries  concerning  this  part  of  the 
powers  and  function*  of  the  chief  magistrate  will 
only  need  to  extend  so  ibr  as  to  ascertain  what  is  the 
"  executive  power,"  which  the  Constitutbn  declares 
shall  be  "  vested  "  in  the  President.  In  the  resolu- 
tions, which  at  different  stages  had  previously  passed 
in  the  Convention,  this  had  been  described  as  a 
*«  power  to  carry  into  execution  the  national  laws  "  ; 
and  this  description  was  regarded- as  including  such 
other  powers,  not  legislative  or  judicial  in  their  na- 
ture, as  might  from  time  to  time  be  delegated  to  the 
President  by  Congress.*  The  committee  of  detail,  in 
drafting  th^  Constitution,  employed  the  phrase  "ex- 
ecutive power  "  to  describe  what  had  thus  been  des- 
ignated by  the  resolutions  sent  to  them ;  and  as  the 
plan  of  government  which  they  presented  proposed 
to  make  the  declaration  of  a  state  of  war  a  legislative 
act»  the  prosecution  of  a  war,  when  declared,  was  left 
to  fell  within  the  executive  duties  as  part  of  the  "ex- 
ecutive power."  In  order,  moreover,  that  the  execu- 
tive duties  might  be  still  more  clearly  defined,  the 
committee  provided  that  the  President  "  shall  take 
care  that  the  laws  be  feithfully  executed,**  and  im- 
posed upon  him  the  same  obligation  by  the  force  of 
his  oath  of  office.  The  committee  having  been  di- 
rected to  provide  for  the  end  in  view,  it  wto  consid- 

*  Elliot,  V.  141, 142. 
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eved  that  they  were  also  to  provide  the  means  by 
which  the  ead  was  to  be  obtained.^  Accordingly, 
they  made  the  President  cKmrnander-ixi-chief  of  the 
army  and  navy,  and  of  the  militia  of  the  States  when 
called  into  the  service  of  the  United  States.  The 
President  appears,  therefore,  to  have  been  placed,  in 
the  same  position  with  reference  to  the  means  to  be 
employed  in  the  discharge  of  all  his  executive  duties, 
when  force  may  in  his  judgment  be  necessary.  The 
declaration  of  a  state  of  war  is  an  enactment  by  the 
l^slative  branch  of  the  government;  the  creation 
of  laws  is  a  function  that  belongs  exclusively  to  the 
same  department;  —  but  when  a  law  exists,  or  the 
state  of  war  exists,  it  is  for  the  President,  by  virtue 
of  his  executive  office,  and  of  his  position  as  com-* 
mander-in-chief,  to  employ  the  >anny  and  navy,  and 
the  militia  actually  called  into  the  service  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  execution  of  the  law,  or  the 
prosecution  of  hostilities^  in  such  a  n^ianner  as  he 
may  tiiink  proper.^ 

Closely  allied  to  the  power  of  executing  the  laws 
is  that  of  pardoning  offei^ces,  and  relieidng  against 
judicial  sentences.    This  power  was  originally  ex- 


1  EUioty  y.  343,  344.  ment  of  the  army  and  navy  for 

9  The  ConstitutiQn  having  vested  any  executive  purpose,  it  may  be 

in  Congress  power  to  ptovide  fbt  doabted  whether  any  authority  fiom 

GalUng the  mxlitia  into  the  service  Coogvess  is  necessary;  as  it  may 

of  the  United  States,  to  execute  also  be  doubted  whether  Congress 

the   hiws,   suppress   insurrections,  can  exercise  any  control  over  the 

and  repel  invadons,  the  President  iVesideiit  in  the  use  of  the  land  or 

cannot  call  out  the  militia  unless  naval  forces,  either  in  the  execution 

authorized  to  do  so  by  Congress,  of  the  laws,  or  in  the  dischai^of 

But  with  respect  to  the  employ-  »ny  other  executive  duly. 
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tended  by  the  committee  of  detail  to  all  offences 
against  the  United  States,  excepting  cases  of  impeach- 
ment, in  which  they  provided  that  the  pardon  of  the 
President  shonld  not  be  pleaded  in  bar.     This  would 
have  made  the  power  precisely  like  that  of  the  king 
of  England ;  since,  by  the  English  law,  although  the 
king's  pardon  cannot  be  pleaded  in  bar  of  an  im- 
peachment, he  may,  after  conviction,  pardon  the  of- 
fender.    But  as  it  was  intended  in  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  to  limit  the  judgment  in  an  im- 
peachment to  a  removal  from  office,  and  to  subsequent 
disqualification  for  office,  there  would  not  be  the 
same  reason  for  extending  to  it  the  executive  power 
of  pardon  that  there  is  in  England,  where  the  judg- 
ment is  not  so  limited.     The  Convention,  therefore, 
took  from  the  President  aU  power  of  pardon  in  cases 
of  impeachment,  making  them  the  sole  exception  to 
the  power.^     A  strong  eflfort  was  indeed  made  to  es- 
tablish another  exception  in  cases  of  treason,  upon 
the  ground,  chiefly,  that  the  criminal  might  be  the 
President's  own  instrument  in  an  attempt  to  subrert 
the  Constitution.     But  since  all  agreed  that  a  power 
of  pardon  was  as  necessary  in  cases  of  treason  as  in 
all  other  ofiences,  and  as  it  must  be  given  to  the  leg- 
isla.ture,  or  to  one  branch  of  it,  if  not  lodged  with  the 
executive,  a  very  large  majority  of  the  States  pre- 
ferred to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  the  President,  espe- 
cially as  he  would  be  subject  to  impeachment  for  any 
participation  in  the  guilt  of  the  party  accused,^ 
The  power  to  make  treaties,  which  had  been  given 

1  EUiot,  V.  480.  9  ftid,  549. 
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to  the  Senate  by  the  committee  of  detail,  and  which 
was  afterwards  transferred  to  the  President,  to  be  ex- 
ercised with  the  advice  and  consent  of  two  thirds  of 
the  senators  present,  was  thus  modified  on  account 
of  the  changes  which,  the  plan  of  government  had 
undergone,  and  which  have  been  previously  ex- 
plained. The  power  to  declare  war  having  been 
vested  in  the  whole  legislature,  it  was  necessary  to 
provide  the  mode  in  which  a  war  was  to  be  termi- 
nated. As  the  President  was  to  be  the  organ  of 
communication  with  other  governments,^  and  as  he 
would  be  the  general  guardian  of  the  national  inter- 
ests, the  negotiation  of  a  treaty  of  pefice,  and  of  all 
other  treaties,  was  necessarily  confided  to  him. .  But 
as  treaties  would  not  only  involve  the  general  inter- 
ests of  the  nation,  but  might  touch  the  particular 
interests  of  individual  States,  and,  whatever  their  ef- 
fect, were  to  be  part  of  the  supreme  law  of  the  land, 
it  was  necessary  to  give  to  the  senators,  as  the  direct 
representatives  of  the  States,  a  concurrent  authority 
with  the  President  over  the  relations  to  be  afiected 
by  them.  The  rule  of  ratification  suggested  by  the 
committee  to  whom  this  subject  was  last  confided 
was,  that  a  treaty  might  be  sanctioned  by  two  thirds 
of  the  senators  present,  but  not  by  a  smaller  number. 
A  question  was  made,  however,  and  much  considered, 
whether  treaties  of  peace  ought  not  to  be  subjected 
to  a  different  rule.  One  suggestion  was,  that  the 
Senate  ought  to  have  power  to  make  treaties   of 

*  It  was  to  be  one  of  the*  distinct     ceive  ambaasadorB  and  other  public 
functions  of  the  President  **  to  re-     ministerB." 
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peace  without  the  coucurrenee  of  the  Ptesident,  on 
account  of  his  possible  interest  in  the  oontinuaHce  of 
a  war  from  which  he  might  derive  power  and  impor- 
tance.^ But  an  objection,  strenuously  uxged,  was, 
that,  if  the  power  to  make  a  treaty  of  peace  were 
confided  to  the  Senate  alone,  and  a  majority  or  two 
thirds  of  the  whole  Senate  were  to  be  required  to 
make  such  a  treaty,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  peace 
would  be  so  great,  that  the  legislature  would  be  un- 
willing to  make  war  on  account  of  the  fisheries,  the 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  and  other  important 
objects  of  the  Union.^  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
said  that  a  majority  of  the  States  might  be  a  minor- 
ity of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  that  the 
representatives  of  a  minority  of  the  nation  ought  not 
to  have  power  to  decide  the  conditions  of  peace. 

The  result  of  these  various  objections  was  a  detov 
mination  on  the  part  of  a  large  majority  of  the  States 
not  to  make  treaties  of  peace  an  exception  to  the 
rule,  but  to  provide  a  uniform  rule  for  the  ratifica- 
tion of  all  treaties,  llie  rule  of  the  Oon&deration, 
which  had  required  the  assent  of  nine  States  in  Con- 
gress to  every  treaty  or  alliance,  had  been  found  to 
work  great  inconvenience;  as  any  rule  must  do, 
which  should  give  to  a  minority  of  States  power  to 
control  the  foreign  relations  of  the  country.  The 
rule  establiished  by  the  Constitution,  while  it  gives 
to  every  State  an  opportunity  to  be  present  and  to 
vote,  requires  no  positive  quorum  of  the  Senate 
for  the  ratification  of  a  treaty ;  it  simply  demands 

1  Mr.  Madison  so  thought    JBOiot,  V.  524.  >  Ibid. 
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that  the  treaty  shall  receive  the  assent  of  two  thirds 
of  all  the  members,  who  may  be  present  The  theory 
of  the  Constitution  imdoubte^ly  ist  that  the  Presi- 
dent represents  the  people  of  the  United  States  gen< 
erally,  and  the  senators  represent  their  respective 
States ;  so  that,  by  the  concurrence  Mrhich  the  rule 
thus  requiresi  the  necessity  for  a  fixed  quorum  of  the 
States  is  avoided,  and  the  operations  of  this  function 
of  the  government  are  greatly  facilitated  and  simpli- 
fie4^  The  adoption,  also,  of  that  part  of  the  rule 
which  provides  that  the  Senate  may  either  "advise 
or  consent,"  enables  that  body  so  far  to  initiate  a 
treaty,  as  to  propose  one  for  the  consideration  of 
the  President; — although  such  is  not  the  general 
practice. 

Having  already  described  the  changes  which  took 
from  the  Senate  alone  the  appointment  of  the  judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court  and  ambassadors^  it  is  only 
necessary  in  this  connection  to  notice  the  manner  in 
which  the  power  of  appointment  to  all  offices  re- 
c^ved  its  final  scope  and  limitations.  The  plan  re- 
ported by  the  committee  of  detail  had,  as  we  have 
repeatedly  seen,  vested  the  appointment  of  ambassa- 
dors and  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the^  Senate, 
and  had  given  to  the  President  the  sole  voice  in  the 
appointment  of  all  other  officers  of  the  United  States. 
The  adjiistm^it  afterwards  made  gave  the  nomination 

1  The  ^Teral  yotes  taken  upon  the  text     See  the  pxxx^eedin^, 

different  aqiecU  of  the  rule  fiur  the  September  7, 8.     Elliot,  Y.  524, 

mtificatioiioftieatieB  make  the  the.  526. 
wy  fffAtb  dearlj  what  is  atated  in 

YOL.  II.  63 
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of  all  officers  to  the  President,  but  required^  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  complete  an  ap- 
pointment. Two  inconveniences  were  likely  to  be 
experienced  under  this  arrangement.  Many  inferior 
offices  might  be  created^  which  it  would  be  unneces- 
sary and  inexpedient  to  fill  by  this  process  of  nomi- 
nation by  the  President  and  confirmation  by  the 
Senate;  and  vacancies  might  occur  in  all  offices, 
which  would  require  to  be  filled  while  the  Senate 
was  not  in  session.  To  obviate  these  inconveniences, 
the  Congress  were  authorized  to  vest  the  appointment 
of  such  inferior  officers  as  they  might  think  proper 
in  the  President  alone,  in  the  courts  of  law,  or  in  the 
heads  of  departments ;  and  power  was  given  to  the 
President  to  fill  up  all  vacancies  that  might  happen 
during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  by  granting  commis- 
'sions  which  should  expire  at  the  end  of  their  next 
session.^  In  order  to  restrain  the  President  itom 
practically  creating  offices  by  the  power  of  appoint- 
ment, his  power  was  limited  to  "  offices  created  br 
law,"  and  to  those  specially  enumerated  in  the  Con- 
stitution.* 

1  This  power  embraces  of  course  the  ImperatiTe  duty  of  the  President 

only  those  offices  the  appomtment  to  nominate,  and  with  the  consent 

to  which  is  Tested  in  the  Fkeaident  of  the  Senate   to  appoint  them, 

and  Senate.  Hence  it  has  been  supposed  that 

'The    Constitution    (Art.    11.  the  President  can  appoint  a  fbre%n 

f  2)  seems  to  contemplate  ambas-  mmister  without  wuting  to  ha?e 

sadors,  other  public  ministers  and  his  particidar  office  regulated  or 

consuls,  and  judges  of  the  Supreme  established  by  law;   and   as  the 

Court,  as  cheers  to  exist  under  the  Pre^dent  conducts  4he  fore^  in- 

Constitution,  whether  provision  is  tercourseof  the  country,  be  could 


or  is  not  made  by  law  for  ihetr  ap-      prescribe  the  duties  of  such  a  i 
pomtment  and  fiinctions.  It  is  made     ter.    In  like  manner,  with  the  con- 
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In  addition  to  these  powers^  thie  committee  of  detail 
had  provided  for  certain  direct  relations,  of  a  special 
nature,  between  the  President  and  the  Congress. 
One  of  these  was  to  consist  in  giving  to  the  Congress 
from  time  to  time  information  of  the  state  of  the 
Union,  and  in  recommending  to  their  consideration 
such  measures  as  he  shall  judge  necessary  and  expe* 
dieni  The  other  was  embraced  in  the  power  to 
convene  the  two  houses  on  extraordinary  occasions; 
and,  whenever  there  should  be  a  disagreement  be- 
tween them  .with  respect  to  the  time  of  adjournment, 
to  adjourn  them  to  such  time  as  he  shall  think  prop- 
er. The  latter  power  ia  to  be  taken  in  connection 
with  the  clause  which  requires  Congress  to  meet  at 
least  once  in  every  year,  and  on  the  first  Monday  in 
December,  unless  a  different  day  shall  be  appointed 
by  law.  Neither  the  two  houses  by  agreement,  nor 
the  President  in  case  of  a  disagreement,  can  fix  on  a 
time  of  adjournment  beyond  the  day  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  next  regular  session.  But  subject 
to  this  restriction,  the  power  of  the  President  to  deter- 
mine the  time  at  which  the  two  houses  shall  reassem- 
ble, when  they  do  not  agree  upon  a  time,  extends  to 
every  session  of  Congress,  whether  it  be  regular  or 
"  extraordinary.*'  * 


Bent  of  tbe  Senate,  the  Freadent  nte  the  judicial  power,  the  Conrt, 

could  appoint  a  judge  of  the  So-  when  ao  appointed,  would  have  on- 

preme  Court,  and  would  be  bound  Ij  the  functions  conferred  b^  the 

to  do  80,  although  no  act  of  Con-  Constitution,  namely,  original  juiia* 

gress  existed  providing  for  the  or-  diction  in  certain  enumerated  cases, 

ganization  and  duties  of  the  Court.  ^  In  the  text  of  the  Constitution, 

But  as  the  President  cannot  distrib-  the  President's  power  to  adjourn 
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Ae  two  boases  of  CoDgreiB  in  caae 
of  a  disagreement  follows  immedi- 
atelj  after  bis  power  to  convene 
tfaem  on  ^eztnordinarj  acetir 
sbns  " ;  and  it  has,  tHerefon,  been 
suggested  that  bis  power  to  adjoom 
them  is  oonfined  to  cases  iHiere 
tfaey  have  been  '^eztraordinarilj'' 
convened  nnder  the  first  power. 
Bat  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
whole  of  die  thixd  section  of  Article 
XL  contains  an  enumeration  of  sep- 
arate powers  of  the  Preadent,  re- 
cited aefiotMu  The  poww  tocofi- 
vene  Congress  is  one  power;  and  it 
extends  onlj  to  ^  extraordinary " 
occasions,  because  the  Constitution 
itNlf,  or  a  laW|  eonvenei  them  at  a 


fixed  period,  and  thus  makes  the 
ortfifiary  occasioos.  Bat  the  power 
to  adjourn  the  two  houses  to  a  par- 
ticalar  time,  in  cases  of  dingree- 
ment  as  to  the  lime,  is  a  aepaiate 
and  general  power,  because  the 
reason  for  which  it  was  ^ven  at  all 
applies  equally  to  all  sesBons.  That 
reason  is,  that  there  may  be  a  peace- 
ful termination  of  what  would  odi- 
therwise  be  an  endless  and  danger- 
ous controversy.  Both  Hamilton 
in  the  Federalkt  and  Judge  Stoiy 
in  his  Commeiitariea  have  treated 
thisas  a  separate  and  general  pow- 
er. (TheFederali8t,No.77.  Sti>- 
jy  on  the  Constitution,  §  1563.) 


CHAPTER  XIY. 

Report  of  the  Comhitteb  of  Detail,  conthtued.  —  Forma- 
tion OF  tbb  Judicial  Power. 

There  now  remains  to  be  described  the  fiiU  con- 
ception and!  creation  of  the  third  department  of  the 
government,  its  judicial  power* 

The  distribution  of  the  powers  of  goTemment, 
when  its  subjects  are  to  sustain  no  relation  to  any 
other  sovereignty  than  that  whose  fundamental  laws 
it  is  proposed  to  ordain,  is  a  comparatively  easy  task. 
In  such  a  government,  when  the  theoretical  division 
into  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  functions 
is  once  adopted,  the  objects  to  which  each  is  to  be 
directed  fall  readily  into  their  appropriate  places* 
All  that  is  necessary  is,  to  see  that  these  depart- 
ments do  not  encroach  upon  the  rights  and  duties 
of  each  other.  There  is,  at  least,  no  other  power, 
claiming  the  obedience  of  the  same  people,  whose 
just  authority  it  is  necessary  to  regard,  and  on  whose 
proper  domain  no  intrusion  is  to  be  permitted. 

How  different  is  the  task,  when  a  government, 
either  federal  or  national,  is  to  be  created,  for  a 
people  inhabiting  distinct  political  States,  whose 
sovereign  power  is  to  remain  for  many  purposes 
supreme  over  their  respective  subjects;  when  the 
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individual  is  to  be  under  rules  of  civil  duty  de- 
clared by  different  public  organs;  and  when  the 
object  is  to  provide  a  judicial  system  through  which 
this  very  difference  of  authority  may  be  made  to 
work  out  the  ends  of  social  order,  harmony,  and 
pet^ce!  This  difficult  undertaking  was  imposed 
upon  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  it  was  by  far  the  most  delicate  and  dif- 
ficult of  all  their  duties.  It  was  comparatively  easy 
to  agree  on  the  powers  which  the  people  of  the 
States  ought  to  confer  on  the  general  government, 
to  define  the  separate  functions  of  the  l^slature 
and  the  executive,  and  to  lay  down  certain  rules 
of  public  policy  which  should  restrain  the  States 
in  the  exercise  of  their  separate  powers  over  th&i 
own  citizens.  But  to  construct  a  judicial  power 
tirithin  the  general  government,  and  to  clothe  it 
with  attributes  which  would  enable  it  to  secure  the 
supremacy  of  the  general  CSonstitution  and  of  all  its 
provisions ;  to  give  it  the  exact  authority  that  would 
maintain  the  dividing  line  between^  the  powers  of 
the  nation  and  those  of  the  State,  and  to  give  to  it 
Ho  tiiore ;  and  to  add  to  these  a  faculty  of  dispensing 
justice  to  foreigners,  to  citizens  of  different  States, 
and  among  the  sovereign  States  themselves,  with  a 
more  even  hand  and  with  a  more  assured  certainty 
of  the  great  ends  of  justice  than  any  State  power 
could  furnish,  —  these  wtere  objects  not  readilyor 
easily  to  be  attained.  Yet  they  were  attained  with 
wonderful  success.  The  judicial  power  of  the  United 
States,  considered  with  reference  to  its  adaptation  to 
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the  putposes  of  its  creation,  is  one  of  the  most  ad- 
mirable and  felicitous  structures  that  human  govern- 
ments have  exhibited. 

The  groundwork  of  its  formation  has  been  partly 
described  in  a  previous  chapter,  where  some  of  the 
principles  are  stated,  which  had  been  arrived  at  as 
being  necessary  to  its  great  purposes.  These  prin- 
ciples related  to  the  persons  who  were  to  exercise 
its  functions,  and  to  the  jurisdiction  or  authority 
which  they  were  to  possess.  With  respect  to  the 
persons  who  were  to  exerdse  the  judicial  power, 
the  result  that  had  been  reached  when  the  first 
draft  of  the  Constitution  was  to  be  pri^pared  had 
fixed  the  tenure  of  good  behavior  for  their  office, 
and  had  placed  their  salaries,  when  once  estab* 
lished,  beyond  the  reach  of  any  power  of  diminu- 
tion by  the  legislature.  It  had  also  been  determined 
that  there  should  be  one  supreme  tribunal,  under 
the  Constitution,  and  that  the  legislature  should 
have  power  to  establish  inferipr  tribunals.  But 
nothing  more  precise  had  been  arrived  at  respectr 
ing  jurisdiction,  than  the  broad  principles  which 
declared  that  it  should  extend  to  cases  arising  under 
laws  passed  by  the  general  legislature,  and  to  such 
other  questions  as  might  touch  the  national  peace 
and  harmony.  The  committee  of  detail  were  to 
give  effect  to  this  declaraticm.  Their  scheme  pro- 
vided, under  the  first  of  these  heads,  that  thiB  juris- 
diction shoidd  embrace  cases  arising  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States ;  and  as  questions  touching  the 
national  peace  and  harmony,  they  enumerated  all 
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cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers, 
and  consuls;  impeachments  of  officers  bf  tbe  United 
States ;  all  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdic- 
tion ;  controversies  between  tTvo  or  more  States,  ex- 
cepting such  as  might  regard  territory  or  jurisdiction; 
controversies  between  a  State  and  citizens  of  another 
State,  between  citizens  of  different  States,  and  be- 
tween a  State  or  the  citizens  thereof  and  foreign 
states,  citizens,  or  subjects.  In  cases  of  impeach- 
ment, cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  public  min- 
isters, and  consuls,  and  those  in  which  a  State  should 
be  party,  they  assigned  the  original  jurisdiotioQ  to 
the  Supregie  Court  In  all  thje  other  cases  enu- 
merated, the  jurisdiction  of  the  supreme  tribunal 
was  to  be  appelate  only,  with  such  exceptions  and 
r^:ulationB  as  the  legislature  might  make;  and  the 
original  jurisdiction  was  left  to  be  assigned  by  the 
legislature  to  such  inferior  tribunals  as  they  might 
from  time  to  time  create.  The  trial  of  all'  criminal 
offences,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment,  was  to  be 
in  the  State  where  they  had  been  conmiitted,  and 
was  to  be  by  jury.  Controversies  between  States 
respecting  jurisdiction  or  territory,  and  controversies 
concerning  lands  claimed  under  grants  of  different 
States,  were  to  be  tried  by  the  Senate,  and  were  con- 
sequently exduded  from  the  judicial  power. 

This  plan,  when  compared  with  the  full  outline 
of  the  jurisdiction,  as  it  was  finally  established,  pre* 
sented  several  remarkable  defects.  In  the  first  place, 
it  was  silent  with  respect  to  the  important  distinction, 
familiar  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  between 
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proceedings  in  equity  and  proceedings  at  common 
law.  This  distinction,  which  extends  not  only  to 
the  forms  of  pleading,  but  to  the  principles  of  decis* 
ion,  the  ndode  of  trial,  and  the  nature  of  the  remedy, 
had  been  brought  by  the  settlers  of  most  of  the  Col- 
onies &om  England,  and  had  been  perpetuated  in 
their  judicial  institutions.  '  It  existed  in  most  of  the 
States,  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  national 
Constitution,  and  it  was,  in  fact,  a  characteristic  fea- 
ture of  the  only  system  of  judicature  which  the 
American  people  had  known,  excepting  in  their 
courts  of  admiralty.  Although  the  institutions  of 
the  States  differed  in  the  degree  in  which  they  had 
adopted  and  followed  it,  the  basis  of  their  jurispru- 
dence and  forms  of  proceeding  was  the  common  law, 
as  derived  from  its  English  sources  and  modified  by 
their  own  customs  or  legislation,  with  more  or  less 
of  that  peculiar  and  more  ample  relief  which  is  af- 
forded by  the  jurisprudence  and  remedy  known  in 
the  English  system  under  the  name  of  equity. 

Since  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  was 
to  be  exercised  over  a  people  whose  judicial  habits 
were  thud  fixed ;  since  it  must,  to  some  extent,  take 
cognizance  of  rights  that  would  have  to  be  adjudi- 
cated'in  accordance  with  the  jurisprudence  under 
which  they  had  arisen;  and  since  the  individuals 
who  would  have  a  title  to  enter  its  tribunals  might 
reasonably  demand  remedies  as  ample  as  a  judicature 
of  English  origin  could  furnish,  it  was  highly  expe- 
dient that  the  Constitution  should  fully  adopt  the 
main  features  of  that  judicature.     It  is  quite  true, 

VOL.  XI.  54 
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that  a  provision  in  the  Constitution  extending  the 
judicial  power  to  **all  cases"  affecting  certain  persons 
or  certain  rights,  might  be  r^rded  by  the  l^islar 
ture  as  a  sufficient  authority  for  the  establishment 
of  inferior  courts  with  both  a  legal  and  an  equitable 
jurisdiction,  and  might  be  considered  to  confer  such 
a  double  jurisdiction  on  the  supreme  tribunal  con- 
templated by  the  Constitution.    But  the  text  of  the 
Constitution  itself  would  be  the  source  to  which  the 
people  of  the  United  States  would  look,  when  called 
upon  to  adopt  it,  for  the  benefits  which  they  were  to 
derive  from  it,  and  there  would  be  no  part  of  it 
which  they  would  scrutinize  more  closely  than  that 
which  was  to  establish  the  judicial  power  of  the  new 
government    If  they  found  in  it  no  imperative  dec- 
laration making  it  the  duty  of  Congress  to  provide 
for  a  jurisdiction  in  equity  as  well  as  at  law,  and  no 
express  adoption  of  such  a  jurisdiction  for  the  su- 
preme tribunal,  they  might  well  say  that  the  charac- 
ter of  the  judicial  power  was  left  to  the  accidental 
choice  of  Congress,  or  to  doubtful  interpretation,  in- 
stead of  being  expressly  ordained  in  its  full  and  es- 
sential proportions  by  the  people.    If  a  citizen  of 
one  State  were  to  pursue  a  remedy  in  the  courts  of 
the  Union  against  a  citizen  of  another  State,  or  if 
one  State  should  have  a  judicial  controversy  with 
another,  that  would  be  a  very  imperfect  system  of 
judicature  which  should  leave  the  form  and  extent 
of  the  remedy  to  be  determined  by  the  local  law 
where  the  process  was  io  be  instituted,  or  which 
should  confine  the  relief  to  the  forms  and  proceed- 
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ings  of  the  common  law*  If  the  appellate  jurisdio^ 
tion  of  the  supreme  national  tribunal  were  to  be  ex- 
erc»sed  over  any  dass  of  controversies  originating  in 
the  State  courts,  it  was  extremely  important  that  the 
Constitution  should  expressly  iuscertain  whether  suits 
at  law,  or  suits  in  equity,  or  both,  were  to  be  em- 
braced within  that  appellate  power.  For  these  lea^ 
sons,  it  became  necessary  for  the  Convention  to  sup- 
ply this  defect,  by  extending  the  judicial  power, 
both  in  equity  and  at  law,  to  the  several  cases  em- 
braced in  it 

Another  defect  in  the  report  of  the  ccmimittee,  — 
or  what  was  regarded  as  a  defect  when  the  Cpnstitu- 
tion  was  ratified,  —  and  one  which  the  Convention 
did  not  supply,  was  in  the  omission  of  any  express 
provision  for  trial  by  jury  in  civil  cases.  Such  a 
provision  was  supplied  by  an  amendment  proposed 
by  the  first  Congress  that  assembled  under  the  Con- 
stitution, and  adopted  in  1791 ;  but  it  was  regarded 
by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  as  inexpedient, 
on  account  of  the  different  construction  of  juries  in 
the  differmt  States,  and  the  diversity  of  their  usages 
with  respect  to  the  cases  in  which  trial  by  jury  was 
used.^  It  is  quite  possible  that,  after  the  Constitu- 
tion had  declared  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  nation- 
al tribunals  should  extend  to  all  cases  **  in  law  "  af- 
fecting certain  parties  or  rights.  Congress  would  not 
have  been  at  liberty  to  establish  inferior  tribunals 
for  the  trial  of  cases  **  in  law  "  by  any  other  method 
than  according  to  the  course  of  the  common  law, 

1  Emot,V.550. 
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which  lequires  that  the  &ct  in  such  cases  shall  he 
tried  hy  a  jury.  But  the  ohjection  which  afterwards 
prevailed  was  connected,  as  we  shall  presently  see, 
with  what  was  regarded  as  a  dangerous  amhiguity 
in  the  clause  of  the  Constitution  which  gave  to  the 
Supreme  Court  its  appellate  jurisdiction  both  as  to 
law  and  fact 

The  plan  of  the  committee  ^f  detail  contemplated 
a  supreme  tribunal  with  original  jurisdiction  over  a 
few  of  the  cases  within  the  judicial  power,  and  ap- 
pellate jurisdiction  over  all  the  other  cases  enumer-* 
ated.  Inquiry  was  made  in  the  Convention,  whether 
this  appellate  jurisdiction  was  intended  to  embrace 
&ct  as  well  as  law,  and  to  extend  to  cases  of  com- 
mon law  as  well  as  to  those  of  equity  and  admiialty 
jurisdiction.  The  answer  was  given,  that  such  was 
the  intention  of  the  committee,  and  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  federal  court  of  appeals,  imder  the  Confedera- 
tion, was  n^ferred  to  as  having  been  so  construed. 
The  words  <^both  as  to  law  and  &ct"  were  thereupon 
introduced  into  the  description  of  the  appellate 
power,  by  unanimous  consent^  Various  ezplansr 
tions  were  subsequentiy  given,  when  the  Constitution 
came  before  the  people,  of  the  force  and  meaning 
of  these  words.  The  most  probable  and  the  most 
acute  of  these  explanations  was  that  made  by  Ham- 
ilton in  the  Federalist,^  which  liimted  the  effect  of 
the  words,  in  reference  to  common  law  cases,  to  so 
much  cognizance  of  the  &cts  involved  in  a  record  as 
is  implied  in  the  application  of  the  law  to  them  by 

1  EUiot,  V,  488.  «  Na  81. 
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the  appellate  tribunal.  But  the  truth  was,  the 
words  were  of  very  comprehensive  import  While 
they  were  used  in  order  to  save  to  the  Supreme  Court 
|)ower  to  revise  the  &cts  in  equity  and  admiralty 
proceedings,  they  made  no  distinction,  and  imposed 
upon  Congress  no  duty  to  make  a  distinction,  be- 
tween cases  in  equity  and  admiralty,  and  cases  at 
common  law;  and  although  it  might  be  true,  that 
in  some  States  the  facts  in  all  cases  were  tried  by  a 
jury,  and  that  in  some  cases  so  tried  there  ought  to 
be  a  power  to  revise  the  fitcts,  yet  it  was  not  conced- 
ed that  such  a  power  ought  to  exist  over  the  verdicts 
of  j  uries  in  cases  *  of  common  law  jurisdiction.  This 
explanation  wUl  serve  to  show  the  double  purpose 
of  the  amendment  made  in  1791.  The  people  of 
many  of  the  States  required  an  express  guaranty  that 
trial  by  jury  should  be  preserved  in  suits  at  common . 
law,  and  that  the  fapts  once  tried  by  a  jury  should 
not  be  re-examined  otherwise  than  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  common  law,  which  have  established 
certain  well-defined  limits  to  the  power  of  an  appel- 
late tribunal  concerning  the  facts  appearing  to  have 
been  found  by  a  jury.^ 

There  was  still  another  omission  in  the  report  of 
the  committee,  of  great  magnitude.  They  had  in- 
cluded in  the  judicial  power  cases  arising  under  ibe 
laws  of  the  United  States,  but  they  had  not  embraced 
cases  arising  under  the  Constitution  and  under  trear 
ties.  At  the  same  time,  the  Constitution  was  to 
embrace  not  only  the  powers  of  the  general  govern- 

1  See  the  aeventh  Amendment 
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ment,  bat  also  special  restrictions  upon  the  powers 
of  the  States ;  and  not  only  the  Constitution  itself^ 
but  the  laws  made  in  pursuance  of  its  provisions, 
and  all  treaties  made  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  States,  were  to  be  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land.  This  supremacy  could  only  be  enforced  by 
some  prescribed  action  of  some  department  of  the 
general  government  The  idea  of  a  legislative  ar- 
rest, or  vetOy  of  State  laws  supposed  to  be  in  conflict 
with  some  provision  of  the  national  Constitution,  or 
with  a  treaty  or  a  law  of  the  United  States,  had  been 
abandoned.  The  conformity,  moreover,  of  the  laws 
of  Congress  to  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution, 
could  only  be  determined  by  the  judicial  pow^, 
when  drawn  into  question  in  a  judicial  proceeding. 
The  just  and  successful  operation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, therefore,  required  that,  by  some  comprehensive 
provision,  all  judicial  cases  ^  arising  under  the  Con- 
stitution, laws,  or  treaties  of  the  United  States — 
whether  the  question  should  grow  out  of  the  action 
of  a  State  legislature,  or  the  action  of  any  depart- 
ment of  the  general  government — should  be  brought 
within  the  cognizance  of  the  national  judiciary.  This 
provision  was  added  by  the  Convention.  It  com- 
pleted the  due  proportions  and  efficacy  of  this  branch 
of  the  judicial  power. 

1  By  ''cases  arising  under  the  dieitd  nature;  that  is,  cases  which, 

Constitution,''  &e^  the  framen  of  having  assumed  the  fonn  of  jndi- 

that  instrument  did  not  mean  all  cial  proceedings  between  party  and 

cases  in  which  any  department  of  jMurtj,  inToWe  the  construction  or 

the  government  might  have  occ»-  operation  of  the  Constitution  of  the 

Bon  to  act  under  provisions  of  the  United  States.    Elliot,  V.  483. 
Constitution,  but  all  cases  of  a  ju* 
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Trial  by  jury  of  all  criminal  offences  (except  in 
eases  of  impeachment)  had  been  provided  for  by  the 
committee  of  detail,  and  such  trial  was  to  be  had  in 
the  State  where  the  offence  had  been  committed. 
The  Convention,  in  order  to  secnre  the  same  right 
of  a  jury  trial  in  cases  where  the  offence  had  been 
committed  out  of  any  State,  provided  that  the  trial 
should  be  at  such  place  or  places  as  the  Congress 
might  by  law  have  directed.^ 

These  additions,  with  one  other  which  included 
within  the  judicial  power  all  cases  to  which  the 
United  States  might  be  party;  the  transfer  of  the 
trial  of  impeachments  to  the  Senate.;  and  the  trans^ 
fer  to  the  judiciary  of  controversies  between  the 
States  respecting  jurisdiction  or  territory,  and  con- 
tix)versies  respecting  land  titles  claimed  under  the 
grants  of  different  States, -^  were  the  principal 
changes  and  improvements  made  in  the  plan  of 
the  committee. 

The  details  of  the  arrangement  will  perhaps  fail 
to  interest  the  general  reader.  Yet  I  cannot  but 
think  that  to  understand  the  purpose  and  operation 
of  this  department  of  the  national  government  would 
be  a  very  desirable  acquisition  for  any  of  my  readers 
not  already  possessed  of  it ;  and  having  completed 
the  description  of  the  mode  in  which  the  judicial 
power  was  constructed,  I  shall  conclude  this  part 
of  the  subject  with  a  brief  statement  of  its  constitu- 
tional functions. 

One  of  the  leading  purposes  for  which  this  branch 

1  Elliot,  V.  484.    CoDstitation,  Art.  IIL  §  2,  claiue  8. 
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of  the  goyeminent  Tras.established,  was  to  enable  the 
Constitation  to  opeiate  upon  individuals,  by  secuiing 
their  obedience  to  its  commands,  and  by  protecting 
them  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  rights  and  privileges 
which  it  confers.  The  government  of  the  United 
States  was  eminentJly  intendedt  among  other  pm> 
poses,  to  secure  certain  personal  rights,  and  to  exact 
certain  personal  duties.  The  Constitution  con&rs 
on  the  general  government  a  few  special  poveers,  but 
it  confers  them  in  order  that  the  general  govenmient 
may  accomplish  for  the  people  of  each  State  the  ad* 
vantages  and  blessings  for  which  the  State  govern- 
ments are  presumed  to  be,  and. have  in  &ct  proved 
to  be,  inadequate.  It  lays  upon  the  governments 
and  people  of  the  States  certain  restrictions,  and  it 
lays  them  for  the  protection  of  the  people  against 
an  exercise  of  State  power  deemed  injurious  to  the 
general  welfare.  The  government  of  the  United 
States,  there&re,  is  not  only  a  government  which 
seeks  to  protect  the  wel&re  and  happiness  of  the 
people  who  live  under  it,  but  it  is  so  constructed 
as  to  make  its  citizens  direcUy  and  individually  its 
subjects,  exacting  of  th^m  certain  duties,  and  secux^ 
ing  to  them  certain  rights.  It  comes  into  this  rela- 
tion by  reason  of  its  supieme  legislative  power  over 
certain  interests,  and  the  supreme  authority  of  its  re- 
strictions upon  the  powers  of  the  States ;  and  it  is 
enabled  to  make  this  relation  effectual  through  Us 
judicial  department,  which  can  take  cognizance  of 
every  duty  that  the  Constitution  exacts  and  of  every 
right  that  it  confers,  whenever  they  have  assumed  a 
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shape  in  whidi  judicial  power  can  act  upon  them. 
Let  us  take,  as  illustrations  of  this  function  of  the 
national  judiciary,  a  single  instance  of  the  obedience 
required  by  the  Constitution,  and  also  one  of  a  right 
which  it  protects.  The  Constitution  empowers  Con- 
gress to  lay  and  collect  4uties;  which,  when  they 
aie  laid  and  incuired,  become  a  debt  due  from  the 
individual  ownier  of  thp  property  on  which  they 
are  assessed  to  the  general  government  Payment, 
in  disputed  cases,  might  have  been  left  to  be  en- 
forced by  executive  power;  but  the  Constitution 
has  interposed  the  judicial  department,  as  the  more 
peacefrd  agent,  which  can  at  once  adjudicate  be- 
tween the  government  and  the  citizen,  and  compel 
the  payment  of  what  is  found  dua  Again,  the  Con- 
stitution provides  that  no  State  shall  pass  anyjlaw 
impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts.  An  individual 
supposing  himself  to  be  aggrieved  by  such  a  law 
might  have  been  left  to  obtain  such  redress  as  the 
judicial  or  legislative  authorities  of  the  State  might 
be  disposed  to  give  him ;  ^ut  the  Constitution  en- 
ables him  finally  to  resort  to  the  national  judiciary, 
which,  has  power  to  relieve  him  against  the  operation 
of  the  law  upon  his  personal  rights,  while  the  law 
itself  may  be  left  upon  the  statute-book  of  the  State. 
But  while  the  judicial  depa^Htment  of  the  general 
government  was  tiius  designed  to  enforce  the  duties 
and  protect  the  rights  of  individuals,  it  is  obvious 
that,  in  a  system  of  gove^unent  where  such  rights 
and  duties  are  to  be  ascertained  by  the  provisions  of 
a  fundamental  law  framed  for  the  express  purpose 
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o£  defining  the  powen  of  the  general  governmeiit 
and  of  each  of  its  departments,  and  establishing  cer- 
tain limits  to  the  powers  of  the  States,  the  mere  act 
of  determining  the  existence  of  such  rights  or  duties 
may  involve  an  adjudication  upon  the  question, 
whether  acts  of  legislative  or  executive  power  are 
in  conformity  with  the  requirements  of.  the  funda- 
mental law.  On  the  one  hand,  the  judicial  depart- 
ment is  to  see  that  the  legislative  authority  of  the 
Union  does  not  exact  of  individuals  duties  which  are 
not  within  its  prescribed  powers,  and  that  no  depart- 
ment of  the  general  government  encroaches  upon  the 
rights  of  any  other,  or  upon  the  rights  of  the  States ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  to  see  that  the  legi^ 
tive  authority  of  the  States  does  not  encroach  upon 
the  powers  conferred  upon  the  general  government, 
or  violate  the  rights  which  the  Constitution  secures 
to  the  citizen.  All  this  may  be,  and  constantly  is, 
involved  in  judicial  inquiries  into  the  rights,  powers, 
functions,  and  duties  of  jmvate  citizens  or  public 
officers;  and  therefore,  in  order  that  the  judicial 
power  should  be  able  efi^tuaUy  to  ^schai^  its 
functions,  it  must  possess  authority,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  adjudication,  to  declare  even  an  act  of 
legislation  to  be  void,  which  conflicts  with  any  pro- 
vision of  the  Constitution. 

There  were  great  differences  of  opinion  in  the 
Convention  upon  the  expediency  of  giving  to  the 
judges,  as  expositors  of  the  Constitution,  power  to 
declare  a  law  to  be  void; ^  and  undoubtedly  such  a 

»  Effiot,  V.  429. 
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power,  if  introduced  into  some  goyermnaits,  would 
be  legislative  in  its  nature,  whether  the  persons  who 
were  to  exercise  it  should  be  cjalled  judges,  or  be 
clothed  with  the  functions  of  a  council  of  revision. 
But  under  a  limited  and  written  constitution,  such 
a  power,  when  given  in  the  form  and  exercised  in 
the  mode  provided  for  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  is  strictly  judicial  lliis  is  apparent 
from  the  question  that  is  to  be  determined.  It  arises 
in  a  judicial  controversy  respecting  some  right  as- 
serted by  or  against  "an  individual ;  and  the  matter 
to  be  determined  is  whether  an  act  of  legislation, 
supposed  to  govern  the  case  as  law,  is  itself  in  con- 
formity to  the  supreme  law  of  the  Constitution.  In 
a  government  constituted  like  ours,  this  question 
must  be  determined  by  some  one  of  its  departments. 
If  it  be  left  with  the  executive  to  decide  finally  what 
laws  shall  be  executed,  because  they  are'  consistent 
with  the  Constitution,  and  what  laws  shall  be  sus- 
pended^ because  they  violate  the  Constitution,  this 
practical  inconvenience  may  arise,  namely,  that  the 
decision  is  made  upon  the  abstract  question,  before 
a  case  to  be  governed  by  the  law  has  arisen.  If  the 
legislature  were  empowered  to  determine,  finally, 
that  the  laws  which  they  enact  are  constitutional, 
the  same  practical  difficulty  would  exist ;  and  the 
individual,  whose  rights  or  interests  may  be  afiected 
by  a  law,  when  put  into  operation,  would  have  no 
opportunity  .to  be  heard  upon  what  in  our  form  of 
government  is  a  purely  juridical  question,  on  which 
every  citizen  should  be  heard,  if  he  desires  it,  before 
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the  law  is  enfoxoed  in  his  case.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  final  and  authoritatiye  detennination  is  post- 
poned nntil  the  question  arises  in  the  course  of  a 
judicial  controversy  respecting  some  right  or  dutjr  or 
power  of  an  individual  who  is  to  be  affected  by  the 
law,  or  who  acts  under  it,  the  question  itself  is  pro- 
pounded not  in  the  abstract,  but  in  the  concrete ;  not 
in  reference  to  the  bearing  of  the  law  upon  all  possi- 
ble cases,  but  to  its  bearing  upon  the  facts  of  a  single 
case.  In  this  aspect,  the  question  is  of  necessity 
strictly  judicial.  To  witiihold  from  the  citizen  a 
right  to  be  heard  upon  the  question  which  in  our  ju- 
risprudence is  called  the  constitutionality  of  a  law, 
when  that  law  is  supposed  to  govern  his  rights  or 
prescribe  his.  duties,  would  be  as  imjust  as  it  would 
be  to  deprive  him  of  the  right  to  be  heard  upon  the 
construction  of  the  law,  or  upon  any  other  l^al 
question  that  arises  in  the  cause.  The  citizen  lives 
imder  the  protection,  and  is  subject  to  the  require- 
ments, of  a  written  fimdamental  law.  No  depart- 
ment  of  the  national,  or  of  any  State  government,  can 
lawfully  act  otherwise  than  according  to  the  powers 
conferred  or  the  restrictions  imposed  by  that  instru- 
ment If  the  citizen  believe  himself  to  be  aggrieved 
by  some  action  of  either  government  which  he  sup* 
poses  to  be  in  violation  of  the  Constitution,  and  his 
complaint  admit  of  judicial  investigation,  he  must 
be  heard  upon  that  question,  and  it  must  be  adjudi- 
cated, or  there  can  be  no  adminiistration  of  the  laws 
worthy  of  the  name  of  justice. 

It  is  interesting,  tiierefore,  to  obs^re  how  this 
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function  of  the  judicial  power  gives  to  the  opeiation 
of  the  goveminent  a  comparatively  high  degree  of 
simplicity,  exactness,  and  directness,  notwithstanding 
the  refined  and  complex  character  of  the  system 
which  its  firamers  were  obliged  to  establish.  To 
judge  of  the  merits  of  that  system,  in  this  particular, 
it  is  necessary  to  recur  again  to  thosp  alternative 
measures,  to  which  I  have  frequently  referred,  and 
which  lay  directly  in  their  path.  One  of  these,  meas- 
ures was  that  of  a  council  of  revision,  to  be  charged 
with  the  duty  of  arresting  improper  laws.  Besides 
the  objection  which  luis  been  already  alluded  to,  — 
that  the  question  of  the  conformity  of  a  law  to  the 
Constitution  would  have  thus  been  finally  passed 
upon  in  the  abstract, — such  an  institution,  although 
theoretically  confined  to  this  inquiry,  would  have 
.become  practically  a  third  legislative  chamber;  for 
it  would  inevitably  have  happened  that  considerations 
of  expediency  would  also  have  found  their  way  into 
the  deliberations  of  a  numerous  body  appointed  to 
exercise  a  revisory  power  over  all  acts  of  legislation. 
There  is  no  mode  in  which  the  question  of  constitu- 
tional power  to  enact  a  law  can  be  determined,  with- 
out the  influence  of  considerations  of  policy  or  ex- 
pediency, so  effectually,  as  by  confining  the  final 
determination  to  the  special  operation  of  the  law 
upon  the  &cts  of  an  individual  case.  When  the 
tribunal  that  is  to  decide  this  question  is,  by  the 
very  form  in  which  it  is  required  to  act,  limited  to 
the  bearing  of  the  law  upon  some  right  or  duty  of 
an  individual  placed  in  judgment  by  a  record,  it  is 
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at  once  relieved  of  the  responoibility,  and  in  a  great 
degree  freed  from  the  temptation,  of  considering 
the  policy  of  the  legislation.  If,  therefore,  it  be 
conceded  —  as  every  one  will  concede  —  that,  what- 
ever public  body  is  specially  instituted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  submitting  the  acts  of  the  l^islature  to  the 
test  of  the  Constitution,  it  should  neither  possess 
the  power,  nor  be  exposed  to  the  danger,  of  invad- 
ing the  legislative  province,  by  acting  upon  motives 
of  expediency,  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  finmers 
of  the  Constitution  did  wisely  in  rejecting  the  arti- 
ficial, cumbrous,  and  hazardous  project  of  a  council 
of  revision.  The  plan  of  such  a  council  was,  it  is 
true,  much  favored,  and  indeed  insisted  upon,  by 
some  of  the  wisest  men  in  the  Convention.  But  it 
was  urged  at  a  time  when  the  negative  that  was  to 
be  given  to  the  President  had  not  been  settled,  and 
when  he  had  not  been  made  sufficiently  independent 
of  the  legislature  to  insure  his  unfettered  employ- 
ment of  the  negative  that  might  be  given  to  him. 
The  purpose  of  the  proposed  council  of  revision  was 
to  strengthen  his  hands,  by  uniting  the  judges  with 
him  in  the  exercise  of  the  "veto."  This  would 
have  given  to  the  judges  a  control  both  over  the 
question  of  constitutional  power  and  the  question  of 
legislative  policy.  As  to  the  latter,  it  became  unne- 
cessary, as  well  as  inexpedient, -to  imite  the  judges 
with  the  President,  after  he  had  been  clothed  with  a 
suitable  n^^tive,  and  after  his  election  had  been 
taken  from  the  legislature;  and  as  to  the  former 
question,  the  final  arrangement  of  the  judicial  power 
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made  it  equally  uimeoessary  to  foim  the  judges  into 
a  consiGil  of  rerisioDf  since^  if  the  Fresideatt  shoiild 
fidl  to  anest  an  unconstitutional  laW|  when  pie- 
sented  for  his  approval,  it  could  be  tested  in.  the 
ordinary  couite  of  judicial  proceedings  after  it  had 
gone  into  operation. 

But  the  conformity  of  laws  of  Congress  to  the 
Constitution  was  not  all  that  was  to  be  secured. 
Some  prudent  and  effectual  means  were  to  be  de- 
vised, by  which  the  acts  of  the  State  governments 
could  be  subjected  to  the  same  test  The  project  of 
submitting  the  laws  of  the  States  to  some  depart- 
ment of  the  general  government,  while  they  wero  in 
the  process  of  bang  enacted,  or  beforo  they  could 
have  the  form  of  law,  was  full  of  inconvenience  and 
hazard.  It  could  not  have  been  attempted  without 
an  injury  to  State  piide,  that  would  have  aroused  an 
inextinguishable  opposition  to  the  national  authority, 
even  if  *the  plan  could  once  have  been  assented  to. 
Yet  there  was  no  other  alternative,  unless  the  judi- 
cial power  of  the  general  government  should  be  so 
constructed  as  to  enable  it  to  take  the  same  cogni- 
zance of  a  constitutional  question,  when  arising  upon 
the  law  of  a  State,  that  it  was  to  take  of  such  a  ques- 
tion when  arising  upon  an  act  of  Congress.  The  same 
necessity  would  exist  in  the  one  case,  as  in  the  other, 
for  a  power  within  the  general  government  to  give 
practical  effect  to  that  supremacy  which  the  Consti- 
tution was  to  claim  for  itself,  for  treaties,  and  for  the 
laws  passed  in  pursuance  of  its  provisions.  All  the 
restrictions  which  the  Constitution  was  to  lay  upon 
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the  powetB  of  the  States  would  be  nugatory,  if  the 
States  themselves  were  to  be  the  final  judges  of  their 
meaning  and  operation.  This  transcendent  power 
of  interpretation  and  application,  so  logically  neces- 
sary, uid  yet  so  certain  to  wound  and  .irritate,  if  ex- 
ercised by  direct  interference,  could  be  widded,  with- 
out injurious  results,  tiirotigh  the  agency  of  judicial 
forms,  by  a  judicial  investigation  into  personal  rights, 
when  affected  by  the  action  of  a  State  govemnient, 
just  as  it  could  be  in  reference  to  the  acts  oi  any 
department  of  the  national  government  that  could 
be  made  the  subject  of  proceedings  in  a  court  of 
justice.- 

The  relation  of  the  judidal  power  to  tbe  execu- 
tion of  treaties  rests  upon  the  same  grounds  of  para- 
mount necessity.  It  is  not  merely  for  the  sak^  of 
uniformity  of  interpretation,  that  the  national  judi- 
ciary is  authorized  to  decide  finally  all  cases  arising 
under  treaties,  although  uniformity  of  interpretation 
is  essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  public  &ith; 
but  it  is  in  order  that  the  treaty  shall  be  executed, 
by  being  placed  beyond  the  hazards  both  of  wrong 
construction  and  of  interested  opposition.  The 
memorable  instance  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  the  ab- 
solute failure  of  which  in  point  of  execution,  before 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  has  been  described 
in  the  first  volume  of  this  work,  presents  the  great 
illustration,  in  our  constitutional  history,  of  the  only 
mode  in  which  the  supremacy  of  treaty  stipulations 
as  law  can  be  maintained  in  our  system  of  govern- 
ment.    '*  The  United  States  in  Congress  assembled," 
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under  the  Confederation,  had  the  same  exclosiye 
authority  to  make. treaties  that  is  now  possessed  by 
the  President  and  the  Senate  under  the  Constitution, 
and  a  treaty  was.  in  theory  as  obligatory,  then,  upon 
the  separate  States  and  their  inhabitants,  as  it  is  now. 
But  it  has  been  found  to  be  an  axiom  of  universal 
application  in  the  art  of  government,  that  a  suprem- 
acy which  is  merely  theoretical  is  no  real  supremacy. 
If  a  stipulation  made  by  the  proper  authority  with  a 
foreign  government  is  to  have  the  force  of  law,  re- 
quiring the  obedience  of  individuals  and  of  all  pi^lic 
.  authorities,  its  execution  must  be  committed  to  a 
.judiciary  acting  upon  private  rights  without  the  hin- 
<  d^r^nce  or  influence  of  adverse  l^slation. 

There  is  another  branch  of  the  judicial  power 
which  illustrates  in  a  striking  manner  the  objeet 
.<mibraced  in  the  preamble  of  the  Constitution,  where 
the  people  of  the  United  States  declare  it  to  be  their 
purpose  *Uo  establish  justice."  This  is  found  in  the 
provision  for  a  special  jurisdiction  over  the  rights,  of 
persons  bearing  a  certain  character.  Like  almost 
everything  else  in  the  Constitution,  this  feature  of 
the  judicial  power  spiang  from  a  necessity  taught 
by  pievious  and  severe  experience.  Reasoning  from 
the  mere  nature  of  such  a  government  as  that  of  the 
United  States,  it  might  seem  that  the  judicatures  of 
the  separate  States  would  be  sufficient  for  the  admin- 
istration of  justice  in  all  cases  in  which  private  rights 
alone  are  conoen^ed,  and  by  which  no  power  or  in- 
terest of  the  general  government,  and  no  provision 
of  the  general  Constitution,  is  likely  to  be  affected. 
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Bmt  we  find  ia  the  judicial  power  of  the  United 
States  a  particnlac  jnrisdicticHi  giren  on  aooount  of 
the  mere  civil  characters  of  the  parties  to  a  conteo- 
rexsy;  and  its  existence  there  is  to  be  accounted 
for  upon  other  than  specalative  reasons.  From  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  to  the  day  of  the  rati- 
fication of  the  Constitution,  the  judicial  tribunals  of 
the  States  had  been  unable  to  administer  justice  to 
foreigners,  to  citizens  of  oth^  States,  to  foreign 
governments  and  their  lepres^tatives,  and  to  the 
govemm^its  of  their  sister  States,  so  as  to  conunand 
the  confidence  and  satisfy  the  reasonable  expecta- 
tions of  an  enlightened  judgment  H^ace  tiie  ne- 
cessity for  opening  the  national  courts  to  these 
various  classes  of  parties,  whose  different  positions 
may  now  be  briefly  considered. 

In  a.  country  of  confederated'  States,  each  possess- 
ing a  full  power  of  legislation,  it  could  not  but  hap- 
pen— as  it  did  constantly  happen  in  this  Union 
before  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution — that  the 
determination  of  eontroversies  between  citissens  of 
the  State  where  the  adjudication  was  to  be  had, 
and  citizens  of  another  State,  would  be  exposed  to 
influences  unfavorable  to  the  ends  of  justice.  In 
truth,  one  of  the  parties  in  such  a  controversy  was 
virtually  an  alien,  in  the  tribimal  which  he  was 
obliged  to  enter;  for  although  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation undertook  to  secure  to  the  free  inhabitants 
of  each  State  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of 
free  citizens  in  the  several  States,  yet  it  is  obvious 
that  the  efficacy  of  such  a  provision  must  depend 
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almost  wholly  upon  the  spirit  of  the  tribunals,  and 
upon  their  capacity  to  give  effect  to  such  a;  declarar 
ticHi  of  rights,  against  a  course  of  State  policy  or  the 
positive  enactments  of  a  State  code.  The  chief  cBf- 
iiculty  of  the  condition  of  affairs  existing  before  the 
Constitution  lay  not  so  much  in  the  hazards  of  a 
violation  of  principle  through  local  prejudice,  or 
the  superior  force  of  local  policy  or  l^idation,— - 
although  these  influences  were  always  powerful,  --^ 
as  in  the  fitct  that,  when  these  influences  were  likely 
to  be  most  active,  or  were  most  feared,  there  was  no 
tribunal  to  which  resort  could  be  had,  and  which 
was  known  to  be  beyond  their  operation  and  their 
reach.  The  articles  of  compact  between  the  States 
had  intended  to  remove  from  the  citizens  of  the 
different  States  the  disabilities  of  practical  alienage 
under  which  they  would  have  stood  in  the  tribunsJs 
of  each  other.  But  with  that  mere  declaration  those 
articles  stopped.  If  the  litigant  saw  that  the  local 
law  was  likely  to  be  administered  to  him  as  if  he 
were  a  foreigner,  or  feared  that  the  scales  of  justice 
would  not  be  held  with  an  impartial  hand,  he  could 
go  nowhere  else  for  a  decision.  This  was  a  great 
evil ;  for  much  of  the  value  of  every  judicature  de- 
pends upon  the  confidence  it  inspires. 

There  were  still  other  and  perhaps  stronger  rea- 
sons fbr  creating  an  independent  jurisdiction,  to  be 
resorted  to  by  foreigners,  in  controversies  with  citi- 
zens of  the  States.  No  clause  in  the  Constitution 
was  to  make  them  equal  in  rights  with  citizens,  and 
for  the  very  reason  of  their  alienage,  therefore,  it  was 
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necessary  to  give  them  access  to  tribunak  oiganized 
under  the  authority  of  the  general  government,  which 
would  be  responsible  to  foreign  powers  for  the  tieat- 
ment  that  their  subjects  might  receive  in  the  United 
States.  Ambassadors,  too,  and  other  foreign  miur 
isters,  would  not  only  be  aliens,  but  would  possess 
the  character  of  representatives  of  their  sovereigns; 
and  consuls  would  be  the  public  agents  of  their  gov- 
ernments, although  not  bearing  the  diplomatic  char", 
acter.  These  functionaries  were  therefore  permitted 
to  resort  to  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States; 
and-fer  the  purpose  of  more  effectually  protecting  the 
national  interests  that  might  be  involved*  in  their  per- 
sonal or  official  relations,  original  jurisdiction  was 
given  to  the  Supreme  Court  in  all  cases  affecting 
them. 

In  addition  to  the^e,  there  were  other  controversies, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  were  included  within  the 
judicial  power  of  the  United  Stated}  on  account  of 
the  character  of  the  parties;  namely,  those  to  whidi 
the  United  States  might  be  a  party ;  those  to  which 
a  State  of  the  Union  might  be  a  party,  where  the 
opposite  party  was  another  State  of  the  Union,  or  a 
citizen  of  another  State  of  the  Union,  or«a  foreign 
state  or  its  citizens  or  subjects;  and  those  between 
citizens  of  a  State  of  the  Union,  and  foreign  states, 
citizens,  or  subjects.  Finally,  contooversies  between 
citizens  of  the  same  State  claiming  lands  under  grants 
of  different  States  were  placed  under  the  same  juris- 
diction for  similar  reasons ;  —  because  the  State  tri- 
bunals coidd  not  be  expected  to  afford  that  degree  of 
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impartiality  which  the  drcumstaaioes  of  these  several 
cases  required. 

There  remains  only  one  other  branch  of  the  juris- 
diction conferred  by  the  Constitution  on  the  tribunals 
of  the  United  States  which  it  is  necessary  to  notice ; 
namely,  the  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction. 
With  respect  to  the  criminal  jurisdiction  in  admiral- 
ty, in  cases  of  piracies  and  felonies  committed  on  the 
high  seas,  and  the  prize  jurisdiction,  the  Articles  of 
Confederation  had  given  to  the  Congress  the  exclu- 
sive power  of  appointing  cpurts  for  the  trial  of  the 
former,  and  for  hearing  and  finally  determining  ap- 
peals in  all  cases  of  capture.  Such  appeals  were 
taken  from  the  State  courts  of  admiralty, — tribunals 
which  also  possessed  and  exercised  a  civil  jurisdiction 
corresponding  to  that  of  the  admiralty  in  England, 
but  in  practice  somewhat  more  extensive.  When 
the  Constitution  was  framed,  it  was  perceived  to  be 
expedient,  on  account  of  the  relation  of  maritime 
commerce  to  the  intercourse  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  with  foreign  nations,  or  to  the  inter- 
course of  the  people  of  different  States  with  each 
other,  to  give  the  whole  civil  as  well  as  criminal 
jurisdiction  in  admiralty,  and  the  entire  prize  juris- 
diction,  original  as  well  as  appellate,  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Union.  This  was  effected  by  the  com- 
prehensive provision,  which  gives  the  judicial  power 
cognizance  of  '^  all  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime 
jurisdiction";  expressions  which  have  often  been, 
and  are  still  likely  to  be,  the  subject  of  much  fofen- 
sic  controversy  with  ]:espect  to  the  particular  trans* 
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actions,  of  a  civil  notme,  intended  to  be  embtaoed  in 
the  jarisdiction,  but  in  reference  to  which  there  is 
nothing  in  the  known  proceedings  of  the  Convention, 
other  than  what  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  language 
selected,  that  affords  any  special  evidence  of  the  in- 
tention of  the  fiamers  of  the  Constitution. 


CHAPTER    XV. 

Rkport  of  thk  Committkb  or  Dbtail,  ooktihusd.  —  ErriscT 
OF  Hkcords.  —  Inter-State  PmvxLEQss.  —  Fuoitivks  from 
Justice  akd  from  Service. 

We  now  come  to  a  class  of  provisions  designed  to 
place  the  people  of  the  separate  States  in  more  inti- 
mate relations  with  each  other,  by  removing,  in  some 
degree^  the  consequences  that  would  otherwise  flow 
from  thieir  distinct  and  independent  jurisdiction^. 
This  was  to  be  done  by  causing  the  rights  and  bene- 
fits restdting  from  the  laws  of  each  State  to  be,  for 
some  purposes,  respected  in  every  other  State.  In 
other  words,  by  the  establishment  and  effect  of  cer- 
tain exceptions,  the  general  rule  which  absolves  an 
independent  government  from  any  obligation  to  re- 
gard the  law,  the  authority,  or  the  policy  of  another 
government  was,  for  some  purposes^  to  be  obviated 
between  the  States  of  the  American  Union. 

To  some  extent,  this  had  been  attempted  by  the 
Articles  of  Confederation,  by  providing, — first,  that 
the  free  inhabitants  of  each  of  the  States  (paupers, 
vagabonds,  and  fugitives  from  justice  excepted) 
should  be  entitled  to  all  privileges  and  itnmunities 
of  free  citizens  in  the  several  States ;  and  that  the 
people  of  each  State  should  have  free  ingress  and 
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regress  to  and  from  any  other  State,  and  the  same 
privileges  of  trade  and  commerce  as  its  inhabitants ; 
—  secondly,  that  fugitives  from  justice  charged  with 
certain  enumerated  crimes,  and  escaping  from  one 
Stat^  into  another,  should  be  given  up,  on  demand 
of  the  executive  of  the  State  from  which  they  had  * 
escaped ;  —  and  thirdly,  that  frill  faith  and  credit 
should  be  given  in  each  State  to  the  records,  acts,  and 
judicial  proceedings  of  the  courts  and  magistrates  of 
every  other  State. 

The  Confederation,  however,  was  a  ^'  firm  league 
of  friendship  with  each  other,"  entered  into  by  sep- 
arate States,  and  the  object  of  the  provisions  above 
cited  was  "  the  better  to  secure  and  perpetuate  mu- 
tual friendship  and  intercourse  among  the  peofde" 
of  those  States.  One  of  the  purposes  of  the  Consti- 
tution, on  the  other  hand,  was  "  to  form  a  more  per- 
fect Union  " ;  and  we  are  therefore  to  expect  to  find 
its  framers  enlarging  and  increasing  the  scope  of 
these  provisions,  and  giving  to  them  greater  pceds- 
ion  and  vigor.  We  shall  see,  also,  that  they  made 
a  very  important  addition  to  their  number. 

The  first  thing  that  was  done  was  to  make  the 
language  of  the  Confederation  respecting  the  privi- 
leges of  general  citizenship  somewhat  more  precise. 
The  Articles  of  Confederation  had  made  "  the  free 
inhabitants  of  each  State,"  witib.  certain  exceptions, 
entitled  to  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  ^^free 
citizens  in  the  several  States."^    It  is  probable  that 

I  See  and  compwe  Art  lY.  of  the  Confedentkni  and  Art.  IV.  f  8  of 
the  ConslitQtion. 
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these  two  expressions  were  intended  to  be  used  in 
the  same  sense,  and  that  by  "  free  inhabitants  "  of  a 
State  was  meant  its  ^^  free  citizens."  The  framers  of 
the  Constitution  substituted  the  latter  expression  for 
the  former,  and  thus  designftted  more  accurately  the 
persons  who  are  to  enjoy  the  privileges  and  immu- 
nities of  free  citizens  in  other  States  besides  their 
own.  • 

In  the  next  pkce,  while  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion declared  that  full  faith  should  be  giyen  in  each 
State  to  the  acts,  records,  and  judicial  proceedings 
of  erery  other  State,  they  neither  prescribed  the 
mode  in  which  the  proof  was  to  be  made,  nor  the 
effect  when  it  had  been  made*  The  committee  of 
detail,  in  preparing  the  first  draft  of  the  Constitution, 
merely  adopted  the  naked  declaration  of  the  articles. 
The  Convention  added  to  it  the  further  provision, 
which  enabled  Congress  to  prescribe  by  general  laws 
the  maimer  in  which  such  acts,  records,  and  proceed* 
ings  shall  be  proved,  mid  the  effect  to  be  given  to 
them  when  proved.^ 

With  respect  to  fugitives  from  justice,  the  Arti- 
cles of  Confederation  had  specified  persons  ^'  charged 
with  treason,  felony,  or  other  high  misdemeanor  in 

1  So  far  as  the  proceedings  in  tbe  effect  of  tbe  acts,  records,  and 

the  Convention  are  to  be  regarded  judicial  proceedings  of  any  State, 

as  a  guide  to  construction,  it  ap-  when  offered  in  evidence  in  anotb- 

pears  clearly  that  the  clause  which  er  State,  as  well  as.  to  prescribe 

empowers  Congress  to  *^  prescribe  the  mode  of  proving  than.     See 

the  manner  in  which  such  lusts,  Elliot,  Y.  487, 488,  503,  504.    See 

records,  and  proceedings  shall  be  also  a  learned  discussion  on  this 

proved,  and  the  effect  thereof  j"  was  clause  in    Story's    Commentaries, 

intended  to  give  a  power  to  declare  fi  1302  - 1313. 

TOL.  IX.  57 
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any  State,"  as  those  who  were  to  be  given  up  by  the 
States  to  each  other.  For  the  purpose  of  avoiding 
the  ambiguity  of  this  language,  the  provision  was 
made  to  embrace  all  other  crimes,  as  well  as  treason 
and  felony.* 

Besides  correcting  and  enlaigmg  these  provisions, 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution  introduced  into  the 
system  of  the  Union  a  special  feature,  which,  in  the 
relations  of  the  States  to  each  other,  was  then  entirely 
novel,  although  not  without  precedent  I  refer,  of 
course,  to  the  clause  requiring  the  extradition  of 
*' fugitives  from  service,"  who  have  escaped  from  one 
State  into  another. 

In  desciibing  the  compromises  of  the  Constitution 
relating  to  slavery,  I  have  not  placed  this  provision 
among  them,  because  it  was  not  a  part  of  the  ar- 
rangement by  which  certain  powers  were  conceded 
to  the  Union  ))y  one  class  of  States,  in  consideratioiL 
of  certain  concessions  made  by  another  dass.  It  is 
a  provision  standing  by  itself,  in  respect  to  its  origin, 
about  which  there  is  some  popular  misapprehension. 
Its  history  is  as  follows. 

In  many  of  the  discussions  that  had  taken  place, 
in  preparing  the  outline  of  the  government  that  was 
sent  to  the  committee  of  detail,  a  good  deal  of  jeal- 
ousy had  been  felt  and  expressed  by  some  of  the 
Southern  members,  not  only  with  regard  to  the  rel- 
ative weight  of  their  States  in  the  representative 
system,  but  also  with  respect  to  the  security  of  their 
slave  property.     Slavery,  although  it  had  existed  in 

1  Elliot,  v.  4S7, 
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all  of  the  States,  and  although  there  still  lemained 
in  all  of  them  excepting  Massachusetts  some  persons 
of  the  African  race  still  held  in  that  condition,  was 
likely  soon  to  disappear  from  the  States  of  New 
Hampshire,  Bhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York, 
and  Pennsylvania,  under  changes  that  would  be  in- 
troduced by  their  constitutions  or  by  statutory  pro- 
vision. In  the  whole  of  New  England,  therefore, 
and  in  nearly  all  of  the  Middle  States  excepting 
Maryland,  if  the  principles  of  the  common  law  ajid 
of  the  law  of  nations  were  to  be  applied  to  such 
cases,  the  relation  of  master  and  slave,  existing 
under  the  law  of  another  State,  could  not  be  recog- 
nized, and  there  could  be  no  means  of  enforcing  a 
return  to  the  jurisdiction  which  gave  to  the  master 
a  right  to  the  ciiatody  and  services  of  the  slave.  At 
the  same  time,  it  was  apparent  that,  in  the  five  States 
of  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Caro- 
ling and  Oeoigia,  slavery  would  not  only  be  likely 
to  continue  for  a  very  long  period  of  time,  but  that 
this  form  of  labor  constituted,  and  would  be  likely 
long  to  constitute,  a  necessary  part  of  their  social 
system.  The  theory  on  which  the  previous  Union 
.  had  been  framed,  and  on  which  the  new  Union  now 
intended  to  be  consxmmiated  was  expressly  to  be 
founded,  was,  that  the  domestic  institutions  of  the 
States  were  e'^clusively  matters  of  State  jurisdiction. 
But  if  a  relation  between  persons,  existing  by  the 
law  of  a  particular  State,  was  to  be  broken  up  by  an 
escape  into  another  State,  by  reason  of  the  &ct  that 
such  a  relation  waa  unknown  to  or  prohibited  by  the 
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law  of  the  place  to  which  the  party  had  fled,  it  was 
obvious  that  this  theory  of  the  Union  would  be  of 
very  little  practical  value  to  the  States  in  which  such 
a  relation  was  to  exist,  and  to  be  one  of  great  im- 
portance. If  the  territory  of  every  State  in  which 
this  relation  was  not  to  be  recognized,  were  to  be 
made  an  asylum  for  fugitives,  the  xight  of  the  mas- 
ter to  the  services  of  the  slave  would  be  wholly 
insecure. 

It  was  in  reference  to  this  anticipated  condition  of 
things,  that  General  Pinckney  of  South  Carolina,  at 
the  time  when  the  principles  that  were  to  be  the 
basis  of  the  Constitution  were  sent  to  the  committee 
of  detail,^  gave  notice,  that,  unless  some  provision 
should  be  inserted  in  their  report  to  prevent  this 
consequential  emandpatiota^  he  should  vote  against 
4he  Constitution.  Considering  the  position  and  in- 
fluence of  this  gentleman,  his  declaration  was  equiv- 
alent to  a  notice  that,  without  such  a  provision,  the 
Constitution  would  not  be  accepted  by  the  State 
which  he  represented.  Still,  the  committee  of  de- 
tail omitted  to  make  any  such  special  provision  in 
their  report  of  a  Constitution,  and  inserted  only  a 
general  article  that  the  citizens  of  each  State  should 
be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of 
ddzeiis  in  the  sevetal  States.'  General  Pinckney 
was  not  satisfied  with  this,  and  renewed  his  demand 
for  a  provision  .**in  favor  of  property  in  slaves."' 

i-July  2dd.    £niot,y.  857.  3  These  are  the  woids  of  Mr. 

«  Art  XIV.  of  the  report  of  the      Madiaon'B  Minutes.    Elliot,  V.  487. 
eonmittee  of  detail.  Thii  was  on  the  26tili  of  August. 
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But  the  article  was  adopted,  South  Carolina  voting 
against  it,  and  the  vote  of  Geoigia  being  divided. 

As  soon,  however,  as  the  next  article  was  taken 
up,  which  required  the  surrender  of  fugitives  from 
justice  escaping  from  one  State  into  another,  the 
South  Carolina  members  moved  to  Srequire  "  fugitive 
slaves  and  servants  to  be  delivered  up,  like  crimi- 
nals."^ Objection  was  made,  that  this  wotdd  re- 
quire the  executive  of  the  State  to  do  it  at  the 
public  expense,*  and  that  there  was  no  more  pro- 
priety in  the  public  seizing  and  surrendering  a 
slave  or  a  servant,  than  a  horse.^  The  proposition 
was  then  withdrawn,  in  order  that  a  particular 
provision  might  be  framed,  apart  from  the  article 
requiring  the  surrender  of  fugitives  from  justice. 
That  article  was  then  adopted  without  opposition.* 

For  a  provision  respecting  fugitives  from  sendee, 
the  movers  had  two  remarkable  precedents  to  which 
they  could  resort,  and  which  had  settled  the  correct- 
ness of  the  principle  involved.  Negro  slavery,  as 
well  as  other  forms  of  service,  had  existed  in  the 
New  England  Colonies  at  &  very  early^  period.  In 
1643,  the  four  Colonies  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  Plym- 
outh, Connecticut,  and  New  Haven  had  formed  a 
confederation,  in  which,  among  other  things,  they 
had  mutually  stipulated  with  each  other  for  the  res- 
toration of  runaway  "  servants  " ;  and  there  is  indu- 


I  Madtfon,  ui  gttpra.    Hie  mo-         >  By  Wikm. 
tkm   was   made   by  Batler  and         3  By  Shennan. 
Finckney,  accotding  to  Mr.  Mad*         ^  Madlaooyfitft^mi.  August  SS» 
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bitable  evidence,  that  African  dares,  as  well  as  other 
persons  in  servitude,  were  included  m  this  provisioiL^ 
The  other  'precedent  was  found  in  the  Ordinance 
which  had  just  been  adopted  by  Congress  for  the 
settlement  and  government  of  the  Territory  north- 


1  The  reader  who  will  oolumit  a 
paper  in  tkie  fburtii  Tolume  of  the 
Collectioiifl  of  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society  (p.  194),  writ- 
ten by  Dr.  Belknap,  in  1796,  will 
find  that  slavery,  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  term  is  now  commonly 
understood,  existed  in  Massachu- 
setts Bay  as  early  as  1630.  The 
proof  of  it  consists,  —  1.  In  the 
provisions  of  the  colonial  laws  and 
oidinanoes,  which  recognize  and 
regulate  a  reladon  very  different 
from  that  of  service  for  hire.  On 
this  subject,  the  early  colonists  of 
Massachusetts  held  and  practised 
the  law  of  Moses.  They  regarded 
it  as  lawftd  to  bay  and  sell  ^  slaves 
taken  in  lawful  war,"  or  reduced 
to  servitude  by  judicial  sentence, 
and  placed  them  under  the  same 
privileges  as  those  gpven  by  the 
Mosaic  law.  But  they  punished 
man-steo^in^  capitally,  re-enacting 
expressly  4he  16th  verse  ofthe  2rst 
chapter  of  Exodus ;  and  when  there 
were  any  negroes  in  their  juris* 
diction  who  had  been  stolen,  or 
'■*  fraudulently  "  acquired  in  Africa, 
they  endeavored  to  send  them  back 
again.  .2.  In  the  actual  presence 
(^  negro  slaves,  biougbt  from  Af- 
rica, who  had  been  "  lawfully  "  ao- 
qmredy  that  is,  by  fair  purchase 
from  those  who  held  them  as  pria- 


oners  of  war.  These  existed  to 
some  extent  in  the  Colony  in  1636, 
and  were  numerous  in  1673 ;  and 
of  course  were  included  in  all  the 
legislation  of  that  period  respect- 
ing sendee,  being  sometimes  de- 
scribed as  **  slaves,"  and  soraetinies 
by  the  more  general  and  compre- 
hensive term  of  ^  servants." — Slav- 
ery by  judicial  sentence  was  in- 
flicted ^r  DO  higher  crimes  than 
theft  and  bui|;lax7.  Thus  at  a 
Quarter  Court  holden  at  Boston 
the  4th  day  of  Uie  10th  month, 
1638,  *<John  Haadewood  being 
found  guilty  of  severall  thefb  and 
breaking  into  severall  houses,  was 
censured  to  be  severely  whipped 
and  delivered  up  a  dove  to  whom 
the  Court  shall  appoint"  (Shuitr 
leflfs  Edition  of  Records  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, L  246.)  Many  of  the 
Indians  taken  prisoners  in  King 
Philip's  war,  who  had  formerly 
submitted  to  the  Colonial  goven- 
ment  and  had  been  called  ^  Pray- 
ing Indians'*  from  their  supposed 
conrernon  to  Chrisdantty,  weie 
adjudged  guUt^  of  "•  rebellion,"  and 
were  sold  into  slavery  in  foreign 
countries.  Dr.  Belknap  says  that 
some  of  them  found  their  way  back 
again,  and  took  a  severe  reven^ 
on  the  English  in  a  subsequent 
war.    (Hbt  Soc  ColL  vi  supnu) 
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west  of  the  river  Ohio;  in  which,  when  legislating 
for  the  perpetual  exclusion  of  ^^  slavery  or  involun- 
tary servitude,"  a  similar  provision  was  made  for  the 
surrender  of  persons  escaping  into  the  Territory, 
*^  from  whom  lahor  or  service  is  lawfully  daimed  in 
any  one  of  the  original  States." 

In  making  this  provision,  the  early  colonists  of 
New  England,  and  the  Congress  of  the  Confedera* 
tion,  had  acted  upon  a  principle  directly  opposite  to 
the  objection  that  was  raised  in  the  formation  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  When  it  was 
said  in  the  Convention,  that  the  public  authority 
ought  no  more  to  interfere  and  surrender  a  fugitive 
slave  or  servant  than  a  horse,  it  was  forgotten  that, 
by  the  principles  of  the  common  law  and  the  comity 
of  nations,  not  only  is  property  in  movable  things 
recognized  by  civilized  states,  but  a  remedy  is  af- 
forded for  restitution.  But  in  the  case  of  a  fugitive^ 
person,  from  whom,  by  the  law  of  the  community 
from  which  he  escapes,  service  is  due  to  another, 
the  right  to  the'  service  is  not  recognized  by  the 
common  law  or  the  law  of  nations,  and  no  means 
exist  of  enforcing  the  duties  of  the  relation.  If  the 
case  is  to  be  met  at  all,  therefore,  it  can  only  be  by 
a  special  provision,  in  the  nature  of  a  treaty,  which 
will  so  &r  admit  the  relation  and  the  claim  of  ser- 
vice, as  to  make  them  the  foundation  of  a  right  to 
restore  the  individual  to  the  jurisdiction  of  that  law 
which  recognizes  and  enforces  its  duties. 

This  was  precisely  what  was  done  by  the  New 
England  Confederation  of  1643,  and  the  Ordinance 
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of  1787;  and  it  was  what  was  now  proposed  to  be 
done  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  It 
was  regarded  at  the  tiine  by  the  Southern  States  as 
absolutely  necessary  to  secure  to  them  their  right  of 
exclusive  control  over  the  question  of  emancipation,^ 
and  it  was  adopted  in  the  Convention  by  unanimous 
consent,^  for  the  express  purpose  of  protecting  a 
right  that  would  otherwise  have  been  without  a  sat^ 
isfactory  security.  A  proper  understanding  of  the 
grounds  of  this  somewhat  peculiar  provision  is  quite 
important 

The  publidsts  of  Christendom  are  universally 
agreed,  that  independent  nations  are  under  no  posi- 
tive obligation  to  support  the  institutions,  or  to  en- 
force the  municipal  laws,  of  each  other.  So  far  does 
this  negative  principle  extend,  that  the  general  law 
of  nations  does  not  even  require  the  extradition  of 
fugitive  criminals,  who  have  escaped  from  one  coun- 
try into  another.  If  compacts  are  made  for  this 
purpose,  they  rest  entirely  upon  comity,  and  upon 
those  considerations  of  public  policy  which  make  it 
expedient  to  expel  from  our  own  borders  those  who 
have  violated  the  great  laws  on  which  the  v^lBeune 
of  society  depends ;  and  such  compacts  are  usually 
limited  to  those  offences  which  imply  great  moral  as 
well  as  civil  guilt  The  general  rule  is,  that  a  na- 
tion is  not  obliged  to  surrender  those  who  have  taken 


1  Mr.  MadiBon  stated  in  the  Coo*  enable  ownen  of  riaret  to  redum 

vention  of  Viiginia  in  which  the  them."       (Elliofa    Debate^   UL 

Constitataon  was  ratified,  that  ^  this  42»8.) 
danse  ma  expteaAy  inserted,  to         >  Angnst  29.    Etliot,  V.  492. 
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sanctuary  in  its  dominions*  At  the  sazAe  time,  every 
political  state  has  an  undoubted  right  to  forbid  the 
entry  into  its  territories  of  any  person  whose  presence 
may  injure  its  wel&re  or  thwart  its  policy.  No  for- 
eigner, whether  he  comes  as  a  fugitive  escaping  from 
the  violated  laws  of  another  country,  or  comes  for  the 
innocent  purposes  of  travel  or  residence,  can  demand 
a  sanctuary  as  a  matter  of  rig^ ,  Whether  he  is  to 
remain,  or  not  to  remain,  depends  entirely  upon  the 
discretion  of  the  state  to  which  he  has  resorted ;  — 
a  discretion  that  is  regulated  by  a  general  principle, 
among  Christian  nations,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
general  principle  is  subject  to  such  exceptions  as  the 
national  interest  may  require  to  be  established. 

Slavery,  or  involuntary  servitude,  being  considered 
by  public  law  as  contrary  to  natural  right,  and  being 
a  relation  that  depends  wholly  on  municipal  law, 
&lls  entirely  within  the  principle  which  relieves  in- 
dependent nations  of  the  obligation  to  support  or  to 
enforce  each  other's  laws.  It  has  not,  therefore,  been 
customary  for  states  which  have  no  peculiar  conneo* 
tion,  to  surrender  fugitives  from  that  relation,  or  to 
do  anything  to  enforce  its  duties.  But  such  fugi- 
tives stand  upon  a  precise  equality  with  all  other 
strangers  who  seek  to  enter  a  society  of  which  they 
are  not  members.  K  the  welfiire  of  the  society  d^ 
mands  their  exclusion,  or  if  it  may  be  promoted  by  a 
stipulation  thai  they  shall  be  taken  back  to  the  place 
where  their  service  is  lawfully  due^  the  right  to  ex- 
clude or  to  surrender  them  is  perfect;  for  every  po- 
litical society  has  the  moral  power,  and  is  under  a 
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moial  obligation,  to  proyide  for  its  own  welfare.  If 
such  stipulations  have  not  usually  been  made  among 
independent  nations,  their  absence  may  {Mt>ve  thut 
the  public  interest  has  not  required  them,  but  it  does 
not  prove  the  want  of  a  right  to  make  them. 

Each  of  the  American  States,  when  its  people 
adopted  the  national  Constitution,  possessed  the 
nght  that  belongs  tp  Qvery  political  society,  of  deter- 
mining what  persons  should  be  permitted  to  enter 
its  territories.  Each  of  them  had  a  complete  right 
to  judge  for  itself  how  far  it  would  go,  in  recogniz- 
ing or  aiding  the  laws  or  institutions  of  the  other 
States.  It  is  obvious,  moreover,  that  States  which 
are  in  general  independent  of  eadi  other,  but  which 
propose  to  enter  into  national  relations  with  each 
other  under  a  common  government,  for  certain  great 
political  and  social  ends,  may  have  reasons  for  giv- 
ing  a  particular  effect  to  each  other's  laws,  or  for  sus- 
taining each  other's  institutions,  which  do  not  oper- 
ate with  societies  not  standing  in  such  a  relation; 
and  that  these  reasons  may  be  of  a  character  so 
grave  and  important,  as  to  amount  to  a  moral  obli- 
gation. Thus  independent  and  disconnected  nations 
are  ordinarily  under  no  obligation  to  support  or 
guarantee  each  other's  forms  of  government  But 
the  American  States,  in  entering  into  the  new  Union 
under  their  national  Constitution,  found  that  a  repub- 
lican form  of  government  in  every  State  was  a  thing 
so  essential  to  the  welfare  and'  safety  of  all  of  them, 
as  to  make  it  both  a  necessity  and  a  duty  for  all  to 
guarantee  that  form  of  government  to  each  other. 
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In  the  same  way,  although  nationB  in  general  do  not 
recognize  the  relation  of  master  and  serrant  prevail- 
ing by  the  law  of  another  country,  so  fisir  as  to  stip- 
ulate for  the  surrender  of  persomt  escaping  from  that 
relation,  the  American  States  found  themselves  sur- 
rounded by  circumstances  so  imperative,  as  to  make 
it  both  a  necessity  and  a  duty  to  make  with  each 
other  that  stipulation.  These  drcmnstances  I  shall 
now  briefly  state. 

I  have  already  rdSsrred  to  all  the  known  proceed- 
ings in  the  Convention  on  this  subject,  and  have 
stated  to  what  extent  those  proceedings  justify  the 
opinion  that  the  Constitution  could  not  have  been 
formed  without  this  provision*^  But  there  is  higher 
evidence  both  of  its  necessity  and  its  propriety  than 
anything  that  may  have  been  said  by  individuals  or 
delegations.  The  States  were  about  to  establish  a 
more  perfect  Union,  under  a  peculiar  form  of  nation* 
al  government,  the  effect  of  which  would  necessarily 
bring  them  into  closer  relations  with  each  other, 
multiplying  greatly  the  means  and  opportunities  of 
intercourse,  and  enabling  them  to  act  on  each  other's 
internal  condition  with  an  influence  that  would 
be  nearly  irresistible,  unless  it  should  be  arrested 
by  constitutional  barriers.  Among  the  features  of 
their  internal  condition,  the  relation  of  master  and 
servant,  or  the  local  institution  of  servitude,  was  one 
that  must  either  be  placed  under  national  cognizance. 

1  I  am  not  aware  of  an^  more  ,  of  the  Coiutitiition  ivat  expnmfy 
positive  evidence  than  that  above  made  in  the  Convention  a  condition 
|[iven  in  the  text,  that  this  claose     of  assent  by  anj  of  the  States. 
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or  be  left  exclusively  to  the  local  authority  of  each 
State.  There  was  no  middle  or  debatable  ground, 
which  it  could  with  safety  be  suffered  to  occupy* 
The  African  race,  although  scattered  throughout  all 
of  the  States,  was  placed  in  very  different  drcuin* 
stances  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  There 
could  have  been  no  national  legislation  with  respect 
to  that  race,  concerning  the  time  or  mode  of  emanci- 
pation, the  tenure  of  the  master's  right,  or  the  treat- 
ment of  the  slave,  that  would  not  have  been  forced 
to  adapt  itself  to  an  almost  endless  variety  of  circum« 
stances  in  different  localities.  At  the  same  time,  it 
was  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  on  which  the 
whole  Constitution  was  proposed  to  be  founded,  that, 
where  the  national  authority  could  not  furnish  a 
uniform  rule,  its  legislative  power  was  not  to  extend 
Whatever  required  one  rule  in  Massachusetts  and 
another  rule  in  Virginia,  for  the  exigencies  of  sod- 
ety,  was  necessarily  left  to  the  separate  authority  of 
the  respective  States.  It  was  upon  matters  on  which 
the  States  could  not  legislate  alike,  but  on  which  the 
national  power  could  furnish  a  safe  and  advantageous 
uniform  rule,  that  the  want  of  a  national  Constitu- 
tion was  felt,  and  for  these  alone  was  its  legislative 
power  to  be  created 

We  may  suppose,  then,  that  the  firamers  of  the 
Constitution  had  sought  to  bring  the  relation  of 
master  and  servant,  or  the  condition  of  the  African 
race,  within  the  States,  under  the  cognizance  of  na- 
tional legislation ;  and  we  may  imagine,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  argument,  that  consent  had  been  given 
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by  every  one  of  the  States.  The  power  must  hare 
remained  dormant,  or  its  exercise  would  hare  been 
positively  mischievous.  It  never  could  have  been 
exercised  beneficially  for  either  of  the  two  races ;  not 
only  because  it  could  not  have  followed  any  unifonn 
system,  but  because  the  confusions  and  jealousies 
which  must  have  attended  any  attempt  to  legislate 
specially,  must  either  haVe  totally  pbstructed  the 
power,  or  must  have  made  its  exercise  absolutely 
pemidous.  These  consequences,  which  the  least 
reflection  will  reveal,  may  serve  to  show  us*,  far  bet- 
ter than  any  declarations  or  debates,  why  the  £ramers 
of  the  Constitution  studiously  avoided  acquiring  any 
power  over  the  institution  of  slavery  in  the  States ; 
—  why  the  representatives  of  one  class  of  States 
could  not  have  consented  to  give,  and  the  represen- 
tatives of  another  class  could  never  have  desired  to 
obtain,  such  a  power  for  the  national  Constitution. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  -^  and  the  question  is  often 
prompted  by  a  feeling  of  pity  towards  individual 
cases  of  hardship,-— Why  did  not  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  content  themselves  with  the  negative 
position,  which  leaves  the  institution  of  slavery  to 
the  uncontrolled  direction  of  every  State  in  which 
it  is  found  ?  Why  did  they  establish  a  rule  that  ob- 
tains nowhere  else  among  distinct  communities,  and 
require  that  the  fugitive  from  this  relation  of  a  pure- 
ly local  character,  who  has  committed  no  crime,  and 
has  fled  only  to  acquire  a  natural  liberty,  shall  be 
restored  to  the  dominion  of  the  local  law  which  de- 
clares him  to  be  a  slave  1    Why  should  the  States 
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which  had  abolished,  or  were  about  to  aboliah,  this 
relation,  consent  to  the  use  of  force  within  thar  own 
territories,  for  the  purpose  of  upholding  the  relation 
in  other  States  'i  These  questions  are  pertinent  to 
the  estimate  which  mankind  may  be  called  upon  to 
form  concerning  the  provisions  of  our  national  Con- 
stitution, and  they  admit  of  an  answer. 

The  most  material  answer  to  them  is,  that,  with* 
out  some  stipulation  on  the  part  of  the  States  where 
slavery  was  not  to  exist  that  their  free  territory 
should  not  be  made  the  means  of  a  practical  inter- 
ference with  the  relation  in  other  States,  the  mere 
concession  of  the  abstract  principle  that  slavery  was 
to  be  exclusively  under  the  control  of  State  authority 
would  have  been  of  no  real  value  to  any  one  of  the 
States,  or  to  any  of  their  inhabitants,  of  either  race. 
But  some  active  security  for  this  principle  was  of  the 
utmost  importance,  not  merely  as  a  concession  which 
would  secure  the  formation  of  the  new  Union,  but  as 
a  means  to  secure  the  beneficent  working  of  the  Con- 
stitution after  its  acceptance  had  been  obtained.  It 
was  as  important  to  the  black  race  as  it  was  to  &e 
whites ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  the  continu* 
ance  of  a  division  into  separate  States,  and  the  finn 
maintenance  of  an  exclusive  local  authority  over  the 
domestic  relations  of  their  inhabitants,  have  been  the 
cause,  under  the  Divine  Providence,  of  a  &r  higher 
civilization,  and  consequently  of  a  far  better  condi- 
tion of  the  subjected  race,  than  could  have  been  at* 
tained  in  the  same  localities  if  the  States  had  been  in 
all  respects  resolved  into  one  consolidated  republia 
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Let  ihe  reader  spread  before  hin\  the  map  of  the 
thirteen  republics  of  1787,  and  mark  upon  each  of 
them  the  relative  numbers  of  their  white  and  colored 
inhabitants,  and  then  efface  the  boundaries  of  the 
States,  Let  him  imagine  all  legislative  power,  all 
the  superintending  care  of  government,  withdrawn 
into  a  central  authority,  whose  seat  must  have  been 
somewhere  near  the  centre  of  the  free  white  popular 
tion.  Let  him  observe  how  that  population  must 
have  t^ided  away  from  the  r^ons  where  the  labor 
of  slaves  would  be  most  productive,  and  how  dense 
the  slave  populations  must  there  have  become.  All 
that  now  confititutjes  the  pride  of  men  in  their  sepa* 
rate  State,  that  induces  to  residence  and  makes  it  the 
home  of  their  affections,  would  have  passed  away ; 
and  at  the  same  time,  vast  tracts  of  wonderful  fortil* 
ity  must  have  retained  the  African,  and  with  him 
scarcely  any  white  man  but  the  speculator,  the  over* 
seer,  and  a  solitary  tradesman.  Into  such  regions 
as  those,  the  national  authority  could  not  have  pen* 
etrated  with  success.  Legislation  would  have  want* 
ed  the  necessary  machinery,  by  which  to  reach  and 
elevate  the  condition  of  society  at  such  remote  exr 
tremities  from  the  centie.  A  more  than  Russian 
despotism  would  not  have  sufficed  to  carry  the 
authority  of  government  and  the  restraints  of  law 
into  communities  so  depopulated  of  freemen,  so  filled 
with  slaves,  and  so  far  removed  from  the  seat  of 
power. 

But  now  let  the  same  map  be  again  ux^olded,  with 
all  the  lines  that  mark  the  distinct  sovereignties  of 
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the  States.  In  each  of  them  there  is  a  complete  and 
efficient  government  Each  has  its  history,  unbro- 
ken since  the  first  settlers  laid  the  foundations  of  a 
State.  In  each  there  is  a  centre  of  ciyilization^  a 
source  of  law,  and  the  public  conscience  of  an  organ- 
ized self-governing  community.  Each  of  them  can 
act,  and  does  act,  upon  the  condition  of  the  African 
race  within  its  own  limits,  according  to  its  own  judg- 
ment of  the  exigencies  of  the  case ;  and  it  is  a  £bucI 
capable  of  easy  verification,  that,  in  the  progress  of 
three  quarters  of  a  century,  this  local  power  has  ef- 
fected for  that  race  what  no  national  l^:islature  could 
have  accomplished;  For,  if  we  look  back  to  the  p^ 
riod  when  the.  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was 
adopted,  and  suppose  it  to  have  acquired  the  means 
of  acting  on  the  institution  of  slavery  within  the 
States,  we  shall  see  that,  if  the  national  authority 
had  approached  the  subject  of  emancipation  at  all, 
it  must  have  applied  the  same  rule  in  South  Caio* 
lina  as  in  Pennsylvania,  and  at  the  same  time.  But 
the  emancipation  of  the  half  a  million  of  slaves  held 
in  widely  different  proportions  in  the  various  subdi- 
visions of  the  countiy,  or  of  their  still  more  numer- 
ous descendants,  by  a  single  and  uniform  measure 
comprehending  them  all,  would  at  no  time  since  the 
Constitution  was  adopted  have  been  a  merciful  or  de- 
fensible act  Nothing  could  have  remained,  there- 
fore, for  the  national  power  to  do,  but  to  attempt 
such  legislation  as  might  tend  to  regulate  and  ame- 
liorate the  condition  of  servitude ;  ^d  such  legisla- 
tion must  have  been  wholly  ineffectual,  and  would 
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soon  have  been  abandoned,  or  been  superseded  by 
sebemes  that  must  have  mcreased  the  evils  which 
they  aimed  to  remove. 

In  thus  placing  a  high  value  upon  the  exclusive 
power  of  the  separate  States  over  this  the  most  deli- 
cate and  embarrassing  of  all  thie  social  problems  in* 
volved  in  their  destiny,  I  have  not  foigotten  that, 
since  the  adoption  of  the  national  Constitution,  nine 
slave  States  have  been  added  to  the  Union,  and  that 
the  slaves  have  increased  to  more  than  three  millions. 
This  increase,  however,  has  not  been  in  a  greater 
ratio  than  that  of  the  white  population,  nor  greater 
than  it  must  have  been  under  any  form  of  polity 
which  the  thirteen  original  States  might  have  seen 
fit  to  adopt  in  the  year  1787,  tmless  that  polity  had 
had  a  direct  tendency  to  restrain  the  growth  of  the 
country,  and  to  prevent  the  settlement  of  new  re* 
gions.^  As  it  is,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that,  wher^ 
ever  the  institution  of  slavery  has  gone,  there  has 
gone  with  it  the  system  of  State  government,  the 
pow^  and  otganiaation  of  a  distinct  community,  and 
consequently  a  better  bivilifisation  thaa  could  have 
been  the  lot  of  distant  provinces  of  a  great  empire, 
or  distant  territories  of  a  consolidated  republic. 

These  conriderations  will  account  for  that  appar- 
ent inconsistency  which  has  sometimes  attracted  the 
attention  of  those  who  view  the  institutions  of  the 
United  States  from  a  distance,  and  without  a  suffi* 


1 1«  1760,  ih»  dkrtf  Qoabered     in  S»804,S1S,  and  the  whites  to 

697,897,  ftfid  the  whites  3.1 72,464.      19,58S,068. 
In  1850,  the  slaves  had  increased 
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cient  knowledge  of  the  drcum&tances  in  which  they 
originate^}.  It  has  heen  occasionally  made  a  matter 
of  reproach,  that  a  people  who  fought  for  political 
and  personal  freedom,  who  proclaimed  in  their  most 
solemn  papers  the  natural  rights  of  man,  and  who 
proceeded  to  form  a  constitution  of  govenunait  that 
would  hest  secure  the  hlessings  of  liberty  to  them- 
selves and  their  posterity,  should  have  left  in  their 
borders  certain  men  fronl  whom  those  rights  and 
blessings  are  withheld  But  in  truth  the  condition 
of  the  African  slaves  was  neither  forgotten  nor  disre- 
garded by  the  generation  who  established  the  Ckm- 
stitution  of  the  United  States ;  and  it  was  dealt  with 
in  the  best  and  the  only  mode  consistent  with  the 
facts  and  with  their  welfare.  The  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  does  not  purport  to  secure  the 
blessings  of  liberty  to  all  men  within  the  limits  of 
the  Union,  but  to  the  people  who  established  it,  and 
their  posterity.  It  could  not  have  done  more;  for 
the  slaveholding  States  could  not,  and  ought  not,  to 
have  entered  a  Union  which  would  have  confened 
freedom  upon  men  incapable  of  receiving  it,  or  which 
would  have  required  those  States  to  surrender  to  a 
central  and  insufficient  power  that  trust  of  custody 
and  care  which,  in  the  providence  of  God,  had  been 
cast  upon  their  more  effectual  local  authority.  The 
reproach  to  which  they  would  have  been  justly  liable 
would  have  been  that  which  would  have  followed  a 
desertion  of  the  duty  they  owed  to  those  who  could 
not  have  cared  for  themselves,  and  whose  &te  would 
have  been  made  infinitely  worse  by  a  consolidation 
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of  all  govenunent  into  a  single  community,  or  by  an 
attempt  to  extend  the  principles  of  liberty  to  all  men. 
The  case  is  reduced,  therefore,  to  the  single  question, 
whether  the  people  of  the  United  States  should  have 
foregone  the  blessings  of  a  free  republican  govern- 
ment, because  they  were  obliged  by  circumstances  to 
limit  the  application  of  the  maxims  of  liberty  on 
which  it  rests.  On  this  question,  they  may  challenge 
the  judgment  of  the  world. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

&EFORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OP  DETAIL,  CONCLUDED.  —  GUAR- 
ANTY OF  Behtbuoan  Government  and  Internal  Tranquil- 
lity.—Oath    TO    BUFPORT    TBB    COKSTnUnOK. — MODB    01 

Amendment.  —  Ratification  and   Establishment    of   the 

Ck>NSTITUTION.  —  SlGNINO    BY    THE    MEMBERS    OF    THE    CON- 
TENTION. 

The  power  and  duty  of  the  United  States  to 
gaarantee  a  republican  form  of  government  to  each 
State,  and  to  protect  each  State  against  invasion  and 
domestic  violence,  had  been  declared  by  a  resolution, 
the  general  purpose  of  which  has  been  already  de- 
scribed. It  should  be  said  here,  however,  that  the 
objects  of  such  a  provision  were  two ;  first,  to  pre- 
vent the  establishment  in  any  State  of  any  form  of 
government  not  essentially  republican  in  its  cha> 
acter,  whether  by  the  action  of  a  minority  or  of  a 
majority  of  the  inhabitants ;  second,  to  protect  ibe 
State  against  invasion  from  without,  and  against 
every  form  of  domestic  violence.*  When  the  com- 
mittee of  detail  came  to  give  effect  to  the  resolution, 
they  prepared  an  article,  which  made  it  the  duty  of 
the  United  States  to  guarantee  to  each  State  a  repub- 
lican form  of  government,  and  to  protect  each  State 
against  invasion,  without  any  application  from  its 

1  Elliot,  y.  832,  8S8. 
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otttlmdtitt ; .  ttid  to'  protect  the  Stie^te  n^ainst  do- 
nestie  violaice,  en  the  applicaticaL  of  its  l^giisla- 
tare*^  Na  change  wftB  made  by  the  Conyention  m 
lhe>8Qb6tanoe  of  thia  article,  excepting  to  provide 
Ihat  the  appHcatiDii,  in  a  case  of  domertic  yiol^use, 
may  be  made  by  the  executive  of  the  State»  when  the 
legisktttie  cannot  be  coavendd.^ 

It  now  iwnuuns  for  me  to  state  what  appears  to 
haye  been  the  meaning  of  the  fiam^re  of  the  Ckm- 
stitutkm,  embraced  in  these  provisions.  It  is  ap- 
parent,  then,  from  all  the  proceedmgs  and  diBCusdons 
on  this  subjecti  that,  by  guaranteeing  a  republican 
form  of  goTesnment,  it  was  not  intended  to  maintam 
Hie  existing  constitntions  of  the  States  against  all 
changes.  This  would  have  been  to  exaxdse  a  con^ 
trol  cYst  the  sovereignty  o£  the  people  of  a  State, 
inoonsistent  with  the  nature  and  purposes  of  the 
Union.  The  people  must  be  left  entirely  free  to 
change  their  fundamental  law,  at  their  own  pleasure, 
subject  only  to  the  condition,  that  they  continue  the 
republican  form  of  government  The  question  arises 
then.  What  is  that  form  1  Does  it  imply  the  eidst- 
enee  of  soiQe  organic  law,  establishing  the  depart^ 
meaoAB  of  a  government,  and  prescribing  their  powers, 
or  does  it  admit  of  a  form  of  the  body  politic  under 
which  the  public,  will  may  be  declared  from  time  to 
time,  either  with  or  without  the  agency  of  any  estab* 
lished  Cleans  or  repres^itatives  t  Is  it  competent  to 
a  State  to  abolish  altogether  that  body  of  its  frmd^ 

1  First  draft  of  the  Oonstitatioii,         '  Ckmatitution,  Art  IV.  §  4. 
ArtXVUI.    Elliot,  Y.  881. 
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mental  law  which  we  call  its  Constitatien,  and  to 
proceed  as  a  mere  democracy,  enaotmg,  expoundings 
and  executing  laws  by  the  direct  action  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  without  the  intervention  of  any  repne- 
sentative  system  constituting  what  is  known  as  a 
government? 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  assumes,  in 
so  many  of  its  provisions,  that  the  States  will  possess 
organized  governments,  in  which  legislative,  execu- 
tive, and  judicial  departments  will  be  known  and 
established,  that  it  must  be  taken  for  granted  that 
the  existence  of  such  agents  of  the  public  will  is  a 
necessary  feature  of  a  State  gdvemment,  within  the 
meaning  of  this  clause.  No  State  could  participate 
in  the  government  of  the  Union^  vdthout  at  least 
two  of  these  agents,  namely,  a  legislature  and  an 
executi^w ;  for  the  people  of  a  State,  acting  in  thdr 
primary  capacity,  could  not  appoint  a  Senator  of  the 
United  States ;  nor  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of 
Senator;  nor  appoint  Electors  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  vnthout  the  previous  designation 
by  a  legislature  of  the  mode  in  whidi  such  Electors 
were  to  be  chosen;  nor  apply  to  the  government  of 
the  United  States  to  protect  them  against  ^  domestic 
Tiolence,"  through  any  other  agent  than  the  legisla^ 
ture  or  the  executive  of  the  State.  It  is  manifest, 
therefore,  that  each  State  must  have  a  government, 
containing  at  least  these  distinct  departments ;  and 
whether  this  government  is  organized  periodically, 
nnder  mere  laws  perpetually  re-enacted,  and  subject 
to  perpetual  changes  without  reference  to  ferms,  or 
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under  standing  and  fundamental  laws,  changeable 
only  in  a  prescribed  form,  and  being  so  far  what  is 
called  a  constitution,  it  is  apparent  that  there  must 
be  a  "form  of  goirenmiei^"  possessed  of  these  dis- 
tinct agencies. 

There  must  be,  moreover,  not  only  this  *^  form  of 
government,"  but  it  must  be  a  '^republican"  form; 
and  in  order  to  determine  the  sense  in  which  this 
term  qualifies  the  nature  of  the  government  in  other 
respects  besides  those  already  referred  to,  it  is  neceiK 
sary  to  take  into  view  the  previous  history  of  Am^ri- 
can  polilScal  institutions,  because  that  history  shows 
what  is  meant,  in  the  Amendan  sense,  by  a  *^  repub- 
lican "  government 

History,  then,  establishes  the  &ct,  that,  in  the 
American  system  of  government,  the  people  are  re- 
garded as  the  sole  original  source  of  all  political 
authority;  that  all  legitimate  government  must  rest 
upon  their  wilL  But  it  also  teaches  that  the  will  of 
the  people  is  to  be  exercised  through  representative 
forms.  For  even  in  the  exercise  of  original  suffrage, 
which  has  never  been  universal  in  any  of  the  States 
of  the  Union,  and  in  the  bestowal  of  power  upon  par- 
ticular-organs,  those  who  are  r^^arded  as  competent 
to  express  the  will  of  society  are,  in  that  eacpression, 
deemed  to  represent  all  its  members ;  and  those  who, 
in  the  distribution  of  political  functions,  exercise  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people,  so  far  as  it  has  been  thus 
imparted  to  them^  exercise  a  representative  functibn, 
to  which  they  are  appointed,  directly  or  indirectly,  by 
popular  suffrage,  that  may  be  more  or  less  restricted. 
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aooofrding  to  the  public  will.  It  may  be  said,  theie- 
fore,  with  strictness,  that  in  the  Amencan  system  a 
rspubli<»ii  goyemment  is  one  based  on  the  light  of 
the  people, to  gorem  themselves,  bnt  lequudng  that 
right  to  be  exercised  through  public  organs  €if  a  rep' 
resentative  character;  and  these  organs  constitute 
the  government  How  mndi  or  how  little  power 
shall  be  imparted  to  this  government,  what  restdo 
tions  shall  be  imposed  upon  it,  and  what  the  piedse 
functions  of  its  several  departmente  shall  be,  with 
respect  to  the  internal  concerns  of  the  States  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  leaves  uiftouched, 
except  in  a  few  particulars*  It  merely  declares  that 
a  government  having  the  essential  tdiaracteristicB  of 
an  American  republican  system  shall  be  gnazanteed 
by  the  United  States ;  that  is  to  say,  that  no  odier 
shall  be  permitted  to  be  established. 

The  provision  by  which  the  State  is  protected 
against  domestic  violence  was  necessary  to  complete 
the  republican  character  of  the  system  intended  to 
be  upheld.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
assumes  that  the  govemmento  of  the  States,  exisdng 
Yrhea  it  goes  into  operation,  are  rightfully  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  authority  of  the  Stete,  and  will  so  con- 
tinue until  they  are  changed.  But  it  means  that  no 
change  shall  be  made  by  force,  by  public  commotion, 
or  by  setting  aside  the  authority  of  the  existing  gov* 
emment  It  recognizes  the  right  of  that  government 
to  be  protected  against  domestic  violence;  in  which 
expression  is  to  be  included  every  species  of  force 
directed  against  that  government,  exoqtting  the  will 


of  the  Tpeapie  operating  to  chaBge  it  through  the 
toftms  of  censtitational  actbsu 

The  next  tdpic  on  which  the  Conveoiiou  was. re- 
qoired  to  act  was  the  question  wheth»  the  Gonsti* 
tution  should  be  made  capable  of  amendment,  aad 
in  what  mode  amendments  were  to  be  propose  and 
adopted.  The  Gonfedemtion,  fiom  its  nature  asra 
league  between  States  otherwise  independent  of  each 
oth^,  was  made  Incapable  of  alteration  ^xQepting  by 
the  unanimous  consent  of  the  States.  It  affords^  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  different  character  of  t^ie 
goverzmient  established  by  t;he  Gonstitutioni  that  a 
mode  was  deidsed  by  which  changes  in  the  org^c 
law  oould  become  obligatory  upon  all  the  States,  by 
the  actioA  of  a  less  number  than  the,  whole« 

The  &ame  of  govemment  which  the  members  of 
the  Gonvention  were  endei^vpring  to  establish,  if  once 
adopted,  was  to  endure,  as  a  continuing  power,  in- 
definitely; and  that  it  might,  as  &x  as  possible,  be 
placed  beyond  the  danger  of  destruction,  it  was  ne* 
eessary  to  make  it  subject  to  such  peaceful  changes 
as  experience  might  render  proper,  and  which,  by  be- 
ing made  capable  of  introduction  by  the  organic  law 
itself,  would^  preserve  the  identity  of  the  government 
The  existence  and  operation  of  a  prescribed  methpd 
of  changing  particular  features  of  a  govenhnent  mark 
the  line  between  amendment  and  revolution,  and  ren- 
d&t  a  resort  to  the  latter,  for  the  purpose  of  meliora^ 
tion  or  reform,  save  in  extreme  cases  of  oppression, 
unnecessary.  According  to  our  American  theory  of 
government,  revolution  and  amendment  both  rest 
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upon  the  doctrine,  that  the  people  are  the  source  of 
all  political  power,  and  each  of  them  is  the  exeicise 
of  an  ultimate  right.  But  this  right  is  exercised,  in 
the  process  of  amendment,  in  a  prescribed  form, 
which  preserves  the  continuity  of  the  existing  gov* 
emment,  and  changes  only  such  of  its  fundamental 
rules  as  require  revision,  without  the  destruction  of 
any  public  or  private  rights  that  may  have  become 
vested  under  the  former  rule.  Revolution,  on  the 
contrary,  proceeds  without  form,  is  the  violent  dis* 
ruption  of  the  obligations  restmg  on  the  authority 
of  the  former  government,  and  terminates  its  exist* 
ence  often,  without  saving  any  of  the  rights  which 
may  have  grown  up  under  it  The  question,  there* 
fore,  whether  the  Constitution  should  be  m^e  capa- 
ble of  amendment,  was  identical  with  the  question 
whether  some  mode  of  amending  it  should  be  pre^ 
scribed  in  the  instrument  itself,  since,  without  an 
ascertained  and  limited  method  of  proceeding,  all 
change  becomes,  in  effect,  revolution ;  and  this  was 
accordingly,  in  substance,  the  same  ais  the  qqestion 
whether  revolutioil  should  be  the  only  method  by 
which  the  American  people  could  ever  modify  their 
system  of  government,  when  in  the  progress  of  time 
changes  might  become  indispensable. 

It  was  originally  proposed  in  the  Convention,  that 
provision  should  be  made  for  amending  the  Consti«» 
tution,  without  requiring  the  assent  of  the  national 
legislature.^  But  this  was  justly  regarded  as  a  very 
important  question,  and  the  Convention  came  to  no 

1  ElKot,  V.  167. 
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other  dedsion,  when  the  committee  of  detail  Vit&te  ixx*' 
stnicted,  than  to  declare  th^t  provision  ought  to  be 
made  for  amending  the  Constitution  whenever  it 
should  seem  necessary.^  The  mode  selected  by  the 
comnuttee,  and  embraced  in  the  first  draft  of  tibe 
inatroment,  was  to  have  a  convention  called  by  the 
Ciongress,  when  applied  for  by  the  legislatures  of 
two  thixds  of  the  States;  but  they  did  not  dedare 
whether  the  legislatures  were  to  propose  amencU 
ments  and  the  convention  was  tO;  adopt  them,  or 
wheth»  the  convention  was  both  to  propose  and 
adopt  them,  or  only  to  propose  them  for  adoption 
by  some  other  body  or  bodies  not  specified.  There 
lay,  therefore,  at  the  basis  of  this  whole  subject,  the 
very  grave  question  whether  there  should  ever  be 
another  national  convention,  to  act  in  any  manner 
upon  or  in  reference  to  the  national  Constitution, 
after  its  adoption,  and  if  so^  what  its  functions  and 
authority  were  to  be.  There  would  follow,  i^^,  the 
further  question,  whether  this  should  be  the  sole 
method  in  which  the  Constitution  should  be  made 
Capable  of  amendmoit  Several  reasons  concurred 
to  render  it  highly  inexpedient  to  make  a  resort  to 
a  convention  the  sole  method  of  reaching  amend** 
ments,  and  we  can  now  see  that  the  decision  that 
was  made  on  tins  subject  was  a  wise  one.  It  was 
a  rare  combination  of  circumstances  that  gave  to  the 
first  national  Cdnvention  its  success.  The  war  of 
the  Eevolution,  and  the  exigencies  which  it  caused, 
had  produced  a  class  of  men,  possessing  an  influence, 

1  EUiot,  V.  876. 
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w  well  »  qftialifieotionB  Ibr  &6  duty  wrigftei  to 
them,' that  would  not  be  likely  to  be  again  witneaoed. 
Of  these  men,  Washington  was  the  head ;  and  no 
second  Wadungten  could  be  looked  for.  The  pecu- 
liar crisis,  too,  oocasbn^  by  the  total  fidlure  of  the 
Confederation,  notwithstanding  the  apparent  fitness 
and  actual,  necessity  of  tiiat  govemment  at  the  time 
of  its  formation,  could  never  occur  again.  There 
weoDe,  moieoTer,  but.  thirteen  States  in  the  oonftd- 
exacy,  nearly  all  of  which  dated  their  settlement  and 
their  existence  fts  political  oommnmties  from  about 
Ike  same  period,  and  all.  had  passed  through  the  same 
revolutionary  biatocy.  Bi|t  the /number  of  the  States 
was  evidently  destined  to  be  greatly  increased,  and 
the  new  manba»  of  the  Union  would  also  be  likdiy 
to  be  very  different  in  character  from  the  cdd  Statea 
It  was  not  probaUe,  thess&re,  that  the  time  would 
eva  arrive' when  the  people  of  the  United  States 
would  feel  thcit  anothw  national  ocmventien,  for 
&e  purpose  of  acting  on  ihe  national  Constitutian, 
would  be  safe  or  practioaUe.  Still,  it  would  not 
have  been  prc^fier  to  have  excluded  the  possibility  of 
a  resort  to  this  method  of  amendment ;  >siDoe  the 
national  l^^tslature  might  itself  be  interested  to 
perpetuate  abus^  springing  from  defects  in  the 
Constitution,  and  to  incur  tiie  hasards  attending  a 
convention  might  become  a  far  less  evil  than  the 
continuance  of  such  abuses,  or  the  fidlure  to  make 
the  necessary  reforms. 

But  it  was  indispensable'  that  the  precise  fbnctiona 
and  authority  of  such  a  convention  should  be  defined. 
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lest  its  action  might  resnlt  in  Tevolation.  The 
method  of  amendment  proposed  hy  the  committee 
of  detail  did  not  enaUe  the  Congress  to  call  a  con* 
vention  on  their  own  motion,  and  did  not  prescribe 
,  the  action  of  snch  a  body,  or  provide  any  mode  in 
which  the  amendments  proposed  hy  it  should  be 
adopted.  '•  Hamilton  and  Madison  both  opposed  tins 
plan; — the  former,  beotnse  it  was  inadequate,  and 
because  he  considered  it  desirable  that  a  much  easier 
method  should  be  devised  for  remedying  the  defects 
that  would  become  apparent  in  the  new  system ; 
the  latter,  on  account  of  the  vagueness  of  the  ^an 
itself.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Madison  brot^ht  forward^ 
as  a  substitute,  a  method  of  proceeding,  which,  with 
some  modifications,  became  what  is  now  the  fifth 
article  of  the  Constitutixm ;  namely,^that  the  Con* 
gress,  whenever  two  thirds  of  both  houses  shall 
detai  it  necessctry,  shall  propose  amendments ;  or; 
on  the  application  of  the  legislatures  of  two  thirds 
of  the  States,  shall  caU  a  convention  for  proposing 
aiMndments.  In  either  case,  the  amendments  pro* 
posed  are  to  become  valid  as  part  of  the  Consti« 
tution,  when  ratified  by  the  legisUitures  of  three 
fourths  of  the  States,  or  by  conventions  in  three 
fourths  of  the  States,  as  the  one  or  the  other  mode 
of  ratification  may  be  proposed  by  the  Congress.^ 

But  when  this  provision  had  been  agreed  upon, 
the  gr^ve  question  arose,  whether  the  power  of 
amendment  was  to  be  subjected  to  any  limitations. 
ITiere  were  two  objects,  in  respect  to  which,  as  ive 

1  Emot,V.  680-682. 
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have  more  than  once  had  occasioh'  to  see,  diffisient 
classes  of  the  States  felt  gieat  jealousy.  One  of  them 
had  been  oovered  by  the  stipulations  that  the  States 
should  not  be  prohibited  before  the  year  1808  from 
admitting  further  importations  of  slaves,  and  that  no 
capitation  or  other  direct  tax  should  be-  laid  unless 
in  proportion  to  the  census  or  enumeration  of  the 
inhabitants,  of  the  States,  in  which  three  fifths  ooly 
of  the  slaves  were  included.^  The  other  was  the 
equality  of  representation  in  the  Senate,  so  long  and 
at  length  so  successfully  contended  for  by  the  small- 
er States.^  At  the  instance  of  Mr.  Rutledge  of  South 
Carolina,  a  proviso  was  added,  which  forbade  any 
amendment  before  the  year  1808  affecting  in  any 
manner  the  clauses  relating  to  the  8lave*titide  and 
the  capitation  or  other  direct  taxes,'  This  proviso 
having  now  become  inoperative,  those  clauses  are, 
like  others,  subject  to  amendment  At  the  instance 
of  Mr.  Sherman  of  Connecticut,  a  restriction  that  is 
of  perpetual  force  was  placed  upon  the  power  of 
amendment,  which  prevents  each  State  &om  being 
deprived  of  its  equality  of  representation  in  the  Sen* 
ate,  without  its  consent^ 

The  oath  or  affirmation  to  support  the  Constitu* 
tion  veas  provided  for  by  the  committee  of  detail,  in 
accordance  with  the  resolution  directing  that  it 
should  be  taken  by  the  members  of  both  houses  of 
Congress  and  of  the  State  legislatures,  and  by  all 

1  Constitation,  Art  L  §  9.  <  Ibid.  551,  552.     Constitatkia, 

»  Ibid.  Art.  L  S  3.  Art.  I  S  8, 

*  Elliot,  y.  532. 
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executive  and  judicial  officers  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  several  States ;  and  for  the  purpose  of 
for  ever  preventing  any  connection  between  church 
and  state,  and  any  scrutiny  into  men's  religious  opin^^ 
ions,  the  Convention  unanimously  added  the  clause, 
that  ^^  no  religious  test  shall  ever  be  required  as  a 
qualification  to  any  office  or  public  trust  xmder  the 
United  States."^ 

We  are  next  to  ascertain  in  what  mode  the  Con» 
stitution,  which  bad  thus  been  framed,  was  to  pro- 
vide for  its  own  establishment  and  authority.  There 
is  a  great  difference  between  the  importance  of  this 
question,  as  it  presented  itself  to  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution,  and  its  importance  to  tMs  or  any  suo* 
ceeding  generation.  To  us  it  is  chiefly  interesting 
because  it  displays  the  basis  of  ^  government  which 
has  been  established  for  seventy  years  over  the  thir- 
teen original  States  of  the  confederacy,  and  is  now 
acknowledged  by  more  than  twice  the  number  of 
those  original  States.  To  those  who  made  the  Con- 
stitution, and  to  the  people  who  were  to  vote  upon 
it  and  to  put  it  into  operation,  the  mode  in  which  it 
was  to  become  the  organic  law  of  the  Union  was  a 
tppic  of  serious  import  and  delicacy.  It  involved 
the  questions,  of  what  course  would  be  politic  with 
reference  to  the  people ;  of  what  would  be  practica- 
ble ;  of  the  initiation  of  the  new  government  without 
force ;  of  its  establishment  on  a  firm,  just,  and  legit-, 
imate  authority ;  and  of  its  right  to  supersede  the 
Cionfederation,  without  a  breach  of  faith  toward  the 

I  Constitution,  Art.  YI. 
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members  of  that  body  by  whose  inhabitants  the  new 
system  might  be  rejected. 

The  Convention  had  already  decided  that  the  Ckm- 
stitution  must  be  ratified  by  the  people  of  the  States ; 
but  a  difficulty  had  all  along  existed,  in  the  opinions 
held  by  some  of  the  members  respecting  the  compact 
then  subsisting  between  Ihe  States,  which  they  re- 
garded as  indissoluble  but  by  the  consent  of  all  the 
parties  to  it  The  resolution,  which  the  committee 
of  detail  were  instructed  to  carry  out,  had  declared 
that  the  new  plan  of  government  should  first  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  approbation  of  the  existing  Congress, 
and  then  to  assemblies  of  representatives  to  be  recom- 
mended by  the  State  legislatures  and  to  be  expressly 
chosen  by  the  people  to  consider  and  decide  upon  it 
But  this  direction  embraced  no  decision  of  the  ques- 
tion, whether  the  ratification  by  the  people  of  a  less 
number  than  all  the  States  should  be  sufficient  for 
putting  the  government  into  operation.  If  the  people 
of  a  smaller  number  than  the  whole  of  the  States 
could  establish  this  form  of  government,  what  was 
to  be  its  future  relation  to  the  States  which  might 
reject  or  refuse  to  consider  it?  Could  any  number 
of  the  States  thus  withdraw  themselves  from  the 
Confederation,  and  establish  for  themselves  a  new 
general  government,  and  could  that  government  have 
any  authority  over  the  rest?  Various  and  vndely 
opposite  theories  were  maintauled.  One  opinion 
was,  that  all  the  States  must  accept  the  Constitution, 
or  it  would  be  a  nullity ;  — -  andther,  that  "a  major- 
ity of  the  States  might  establish  it,  and  so  bind  the 
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minority,  upon  tiie  principle  that  the  Union  was  a 
society  subject  to  the  control  of  the  greater  part  of 
its  members ;  —  still  another,  that  the  States  which 
might  ratify  it  would  bind  themselves^  but  no  one 
else. 

The  truth  with  regard  to.  these  questions,  which 
perplexed  the  minds  of  men  in  that  assemUy  some- 
what  in  proportion  to  their  acuteness  and  their  prone- 
nesB  to  metaphysical  speculations,  was  in  reality  not 
very  far  off.  The  Articles  of  Confederation  had  cer- 
tainly declared  that  no  alteration  should  be  made  in 
any  of  them,  unless  first  proposed  by  the  Congress, 
and  afterwards  unanimously  agreed  to  by  the  State 
l^isliEitures.  But  in  two  very  important  particulars 
the  Convention  had  already  passed  beyond  what  could 
be  deemed  an  alteration  of  those  Articles.  They  had 
prepared  and  were  about  to  propose  i^  system  of  gov- 
ernment that  would  not  merely  alter,  but  would 
abolish  and  supersede,  tiie  Confederation ;  and  they 
had  determined  to  obtain,  what  they  r^;arded  as  a 
legitimate  authority  for  this  purpose,  the  consent  of 
the  people  of  the  States^  by  whose  will  the  State  gov- 
ernments existed,  from  whom  those  governments  de- 
rived their  authority  to  enter  into  the  compact  of  the 
Confederation,  and  whose  sovereign  right  to  amelio- 
rate their  own  political  condition  could  not  be  dis- 
puted. This  system  they  intended  should  be  offered 
to  all.  The  refusal  of  some  States  to  accept  it  could 
not,  upon  principles  of  natural  justice  and  right, 
oblige  the  others  to  remain  fettered  to  a  government 
which  had  been  pronounced  by  twelve  of  the  thirteen 

TOL.  II.  61 
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legislatures  to  be  defective  and  inadequate  to  the  ex- 
igencies of  the  Union.  At  the  same  time,  the  inde- 
pendent political  existence  of  the  people  of  eaidi 
State  made  it  impossible  to  treat  them  as  a  minority 
subject  to  the  power  of  such  majority  as  would  be 
formed  by  the  States  that  might  adopt  the  Gonstitu- 
tioEL  If  the  people  of  a  State  should  ratify  it,  they 
would  be  bound  by  it  If  they  should  refuse  to  ra^ 
ify  it,  they  would  simply  remain  out  of  the  new 
Union  that  would  be  formed  by  the  rest.  It  was 
therefore  determined  that  the  Constitution  should 
undertake  to  be  in  force  only  ^  those  States  by 
whose  inhabitants  it  might  be  adopted^ 

Then  came  the  question,  in  .what  mode  the  assent 
of  the  people  of  the  States  was  to  be  given.  The 
constitution  of  one  of  the.£tates'  provided  that  it 
should  be  altered  only  in^  a  prescribed  mode;  and  it 
was  said  that  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  now 
proposed  would  involve  extensive  changes  in  the 
constitution  of  every  State.  This  was  equally  tnie 
of  tiie  constitutions  of  those  States  which  had  pro- 
vided no  mode  for  making  such  changes,  and  in 
which  the  State  officers  were  idl  bound  by  oaiii  to 
support  the  existing  constitution.  These  difficol* 
ties,  however,  were  by  no  means  insurmountable. 
It  was  universally  acknowledged  that  the  people  of 
a  State  were  the  fountain  of  all  political  power,  and 
if,  in  the  method  of  appealing  to  them,  the  consent 
of  the  State  government  thatM9uch  appeal  should  be 
made  were  involved^  there  could  be  no  question  that 

I  Elliot,  y.4d9.  s  MuTland. 
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the  proceeding  would  be  in  accordance  with  what 
had  always  been  regarded  as  a  cardinal  principle  o^ 
American  liberty.  For,  since  the  birth  of  that  lib^ 
erty,  it  had  been  always  assumed  that,  when  it  has 
become  necessary  to  ascertain  the  will  of  the  people 
on  a  new  exigency,  it  is  for  the  existing  legislative 
power  t6  provide  for  it  by  an  ordinary  act  of  legisla- 
tion.* 

Whatever  changes,  therefore,  in  the  State  consti- 
ttttions  might  become  necessary  in  consequence  of 
the  adoption  of  the  national  C6nstitution,  it  would 
be  a  just  presumption  that  the  will  of  the  people, 
duly  ascertained  by  their  legislature,  had  decided,  by 
that  adoption,  that  such  changes  should  be  made ; 
and  the  formal  act  of  making  them  could  follow  at 
any  time  when  arrangements  might  be  made  for  it 
But  if  no  mode  of  ratification  of  the  national  Gonsti*- 
tution  were  to  be  prescribed,  aad  it  were  left  to  each 
State  to  act  upon  it  m  any  manner  that  it  might 
prefer,  there  would  be  no  uniformity  in  the  mode  of 
creating  the  new  government  in  the  different  States ; 
and  if  the  Convention  and  the  CSongress  were  to  refer 
its  adoption  to  the  State  legislatures,  it  would  not 
rest  on  the  direct  authority  of  the  people.  For 
these  reasons,  the  Gonv^ition  adhered  to  the  plan 
of  having  the  Constitution  aubmitted  directly  to  as- 
semblies of  representatives  of  the  people  in  each 
State,  chosen  for  the  express  pmrpose  of  deciding  on 
its  adoption.' 

i  Woik8ofDanielWebiter,VL  >  The  Tote,  liowe^er,  msB  only 
287.  mx  States  to  fimr.    Elliot,  V.  500. 
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There  was  still  another  question,  of  g^reat  practical 
importance,  to  be  determined.  Was  the  Constitation 
to  go  into  operation  at  all,  unless  adopted  by  all  the 
States,  and  if  so,  what  number  should  be  sufficient 
for  its  establishment  t  It  appeared  clearly  enough, 
that  to  require  a  unanimous  adoption  would  defeat 
all  the  labors  of  the  Conyention.  Rhode  Island  had 
taken  no  part  in  the  formation  of  the  Constitution, 
and  could  not  be  expected  to  ratify  it.  New  York 
had  not  been  represented  for  some  weeks  in  the  Con- 
vention, and  it  was  at  least  doubtful  how  the  people 
of  that  State  would  receive  the  proposed  system,  to 
which  a  majority  of  their  delegates  had  declared 
themselves  to  be  strenuously  opposed.^  Maryland 
continued  to  be  present  in  the  Conyention,  and  a 
majority  of  her  delegates  still  supported  the  Con- 
stitution ;  but  Luther  Martin  confidently  predicted 
its  rejection  by  the  State,  and  it  was  evident  that 
his  utmost  energies  would  be  put  forth  against  it 
Under  these  circumstances,  to  have  required  a  unan- 
imous adoption  by  the  States  would  have  been  &tal 
to  the  experiment  of  creating  a  new  government 
Some  of  the  members  were  in  favor  of  such  a  num- 
ber as  would* form  both  a  majority  of  the  States  and 
a  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.     But 

1  Two  of  tlie  Now  Yoric  dele-  he  was  again  in  the  city  of  New 

gates,  Messn.  Yates  and  Lansing,  York  on  the  20th  of  Augosl,  and 

left  the  Convention  on  the  5th  of  that  he  remained  there  imtO  the 

Jtdy.    Hamilton  had  previously  re-  28tL    On  the  6th  of  September 

turned  to  tiie  city  of  New  York,  on  he  was  in  the  Conventioii.    The 

private  business.    He  left  June  29  vote  of  the  State  was  not  taken  in 

and  returned  August  18.    It  ap-  the  Coorention  after  the  retirement 

pears  trook  his  correqNmdence  that  of  Yates  and  Lanang. 
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there  was  an  idea  familiar  to  the  people,  ia  the  nmn« 
ber  that  had  been  required  under  the  Confederation 
upon  certam  questions  of  grave  importance ;  and  in 
order  that  the  Constitution  might  avail  itself  of  this 
established  usage,  it  was  determined  that  the  ratifi- 
cations of  the  conventions  of  nine  States  should  be 
sufficient  to  establish  the  Constitution  between  the 
States  that  might  so  rtLtify  it.^ 

The  Constitution,  as  thus  finally  prepared,  re- 
ceived the  formal  assent  of  the  States  in  the  Con- 
vention, on  the  last  day  of  the  session.^  The  great 
majority  of  the  meihbers  desired  that  the  instrument 
should  go  forth  to  the  public,  not  only  wit^  an  of- 
ficial attestation  that  it  had  been  agreed  upon  by  the 
States  represented,  but  also  with  the  individual  sanc- 
tion and  signatures  of  their  delegates.  Three  of  the 
members  present,  however,  Randolph  and  Mason  of 
Virginia,  and  Gerry  of  Massachusetts,  notwithstand- 
ing the  proposed  for^l  of  attestation  contained  no 
personal  approbation  of  the  system,  and  signified 
only  that  it  had  been  agreed  to  by  the  unanimous 
consent  of  the  States  then  present,  refused  to  sign 
the  instrument^  The  objections  which  these  gen- 
tlemen had  to  different  features  of  the  Constitution 
would  have  been  waived,  if  the  Convention  had  been 
willing  to  take  a  course  quite  opposite  to  that  which 

1  Elliot,  y.  499-501.    The  ar-  ^  September  17. 

tide  embodyiog  this  dedaion  waft'  '  Thia  fonn  of  atteitat]9ii  kad 

the  2lBt  in  the  report  of  the  oom-  been  adopted  in  the  hope  of  gain- 

nittee  of  detail    It  became,  on  the  ing  the  signatares  of  all  the  men^ 

retiaion,  Artide  VliL  of  the  Ck>n-  bers,  but  without  success. 
sdtation. 
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had  been  thought  expedient  They  desired  that  the 
Stat^  conventions  shonld  be  at  liberty  to  propose 
amendments,  and  that  those  amendments  should  be 
finally  acted  upon  by  another  general  conyention.^ 
The  nature  of  the  plan,  however,  and  the  form  in 
which  it  was  to  be  submitted  to  the  people  of  the 
States,  made  it  necessary  that  it  should  be  adopted 
or  rejected  as  a  whole,  by  the  convention  of  each 
State.  As  a  process  of  amendment  by  the  action  of 
the  Congress  and  the  State  legislatures  had  been 
provided  in  the  instinment,  there  was  the  less  ne- 
cessity for  holding  a  second  convention.  The  State 
conventions  would  obviously^be  at  liberty  to  propose 
amendments,  but  not  to  make  them  a  condition  of 
their  acceptance  of  the  government  as  proposed. 

A  letter  having  been  prepared  to  accompany  the 
Constitution,  and  to  present  it  to  the  consideration 
and  action  of  the  existing  Congress,  the  instrument 
was  formally  signed  by  all  the  other  members  then 
present  The  official  record  sent  to  the  Congress  of 
the  resolutions,  which  directed  that  the  Constitution 
be  laid  before  that  body,  recited  the  presence  of  the 
States  of  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Connecfr 
cuti  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Geor> 
gia.  New  York  was  not  regarded  as  officially  pre&> 
ent;  btit  in  order  that  the  proceedings  might  have 

1  Mr.  Madison  haib  given  the  nearly  all  met  by  the  subsequent 

principal    giconds    of   objeetion  amendmentB,  so  fiir  as  diey  iran 

vhicfa  these  gentlemen  felt  to  the  special  |md  did  not  relate  to  the 

Constitution.    It  is  not  necesniy  general  tendency  of  the  system, 

to  repeat  them  here,  as  they  were  (See  Madison,  EUiotyY.  552 -55S.) 
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all  the  weight  that  a  name  of  so  much  unportance 
could  give  to  them,  in  the  place  that  should  have 
been  filled  by  his  State^  was  recited  the  name  of 
"  Mr.  Hamilton  from  New  York."  The  prominence 
thus  given  to  the  name  of  Hamilton,  by  the  absence 
of  his  colleagues,  was  significant  of  the  part  he  was 
to  act  in  the  great  events  and  discussions  that  were 
to  attend  t^e  ratification  of  the  instrument  by  the 
States.  His  objections  to  the  plan  were  certainly 
not  less  grave  and  important  than  those  which  were 
entertained  by  the  members  who  refused  to  give  to 
it  their  signatureii ;  but  like  Madison,  like  Finckney 
and  Franklin  and  Washington,  he  considered  the 
choice  to  be  between  anarchy  and  convulsion,  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  chances  of  good  to  be  expected 
of  this  plan,  on  the  other.  Upon  this  issue,  in  truth, 
the  Constitution  went  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  There  is  a  tradition,  that,  when  Washings 
ton  was  about  to  sign  the  instrument,  he  rose  from 
his  seat,  and,  holding  the  pen  in  his  hand,  after  a 
short  pause,  pronounced  these  words: — "  Should  the 
States  reject  this  excellent  Constitution,  the  proba- 
bility is  that  an  opportunity  will  never  again  offer 
to  cancel  another  in  peace,  —  the  next  will  be  drawn 
inblood."V 

1  Mf  authority  for  fliis  anecdote  stated  hy  a  writer  who  dates  lib 
18  the  Pennsylvania  Journal  of  No-  communication  fitm  Elizabeth- 
vember  14,  1787,  where  it  was     town,  November  7. 
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Qknebax  Beceftiok  of  tHE  Constitution.— Hopes  of  a  Be- 
xjKioK  WITH  Great  Britain.  —  Action  of  the  Congress. — 
State  of  Feelino  in  Massachusetts,  New  YokK,  Yiroinia, 
Sottth  Carolina,  Maryland,  and  New  Hampshire.— tAp- 
pointment  of  theib  conventions. 


The  national  Gonyention  was  dissolved  on  the 
14th  of  September.  The  state  of  expectation  and 
anxiety  throughout  the  country  during  its  delibera- 
tions, and  at  the  mom^it  of  its  adjournment,  will 
appear  from  a  few  leading  facts  and  ideas,  which 
illustiate  "the  condition  of  the  popular  mind  when 
the  Constitution  made  its  appearance. 

The  secrecy  with  which  the  proceedings  of  the 
Convention  had  been  conducted,  the  nature  of  its 
business,  and  the  great  emuience  and  personal  influ- 
ence  of  its  ptincipal  members^  had  combined  to  create 
the  deepest  solicitude  in  the  public  mind  in  all  the 
chief  centres  of  population  and  intelligence  through* 
out  the  Union.  An  assembly  of  many  of  the  wisest 
and  most  distinguished  men  in  America  had  been 
engaged  for  four  months  in  preparing  for  the  United 
States  a  new  form  of  government,  and  the  public 
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had  acquired  no  definite  knowledge  of  their  trans- 
actions, and  no  information  respecting  the  nature  of 
the  system  they  were  likely  to  propose.  Under 
these  circumstances,  we  may  expect  to  find  the  most 
singular  rumors  prevailing  during  the  session  of  the 
Convention,  and  a  great  excitement  in  the  public 
mind  in  many  localities,  when  the  result  was  an- 
nounced. Among  the  reports  that  were  more  or  less 
believed  through  the  latter  part  of  the  summer,  was 
the  idle  one  that  the  Convention  were  framing  a 
system  of  monarchical  government,  and  that  the 
Bishop  of  Osnaburg  was  to  be  sent  for,  to  be  the 
sovereign  of  the  new  kingdom. 

Foolish  as  it  may  appear  to  us,  this  story  occa- 
sioned some  real  alarm  in  its  day.  It  is  to  be  traced 
to  a  fiivorite  idea  of  that  class  of  Americans  who  had 
either  been  avowed  ^^ Tories"  during  the  Revolution, 
or  had  secretly  felt  a  greater  sympathy  with  the 
mother  country  than  with  the  land  of  their  birth, 
and  who  weie  at  this  period  generally  called  <*  Loyal- 
ists." Some  of  these  persons  had  taken  no  part,  on 
either  side,  during  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  had 
abstained  from  active  participation  in  public  affairs 
since  the  peace.  They  were  all  of  that  class  of  minds 
whose  tendencies  led  them  to  the  belief  that  the  map 
terials  for  a  safe  and  efficient  rq)ublican  government 
were  not  to  be  found  in  these  States,  and  that  the 
public  disorders  could  be  corrected  only  by  a  gov- 
ernment of  a  very  different  character.  Their  feel- 
ings and  opinions  carried  them  towards  a  reconcil- 
iation with  England,  and  their  grand  scheme  for  this 
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purpose  was  to  invite  Mth^r  the  titular  Bififhop  of 
Osnaburg.^ 

Their  numbers  were  not  large  in  any  of  the  States; 
but  the  feeling  of  insecurity  and  the  dread  of  im- 
pending anarchy  were  shared  by  others  who  had  no 
particular  inclination  towards  England ;  and  it  is  not 


^  It  may  be  amusing  to  Ameri* 
oans  of  thifl  and  future  geneiations 
to  know  who  this  personage  was 
for  whom  it  was  rumored  that  the 
Loyalists  desired  to  ^^sendi"  and 
whose  advent  as  a  possible  ruler  of 
this  country  was  a  vague  apprehen- 
sion ia  the  popular  nund  for  a  good 
while,  and  finally  came  to  be  im- 
puted as  a  project  to  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution.  The  Bishop 
of  Osnaburg  was  no  othet*  than  the 
late  Duke  of  York,  Frederick,  the 
second  son  of  King  George  III. ;  a 
prince  whose  conduct  aa  coomiand- 
er-in-chief  of  the  army,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  sale  of  commissions 
by  his  mistress,  one  Mrs.  Clarke^ 
became  in  1809  a  subject  of  in- 
quiry, leading  to  the  most  scandal- 
ous revelatioiis,  before  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  Duke  was  bom 
in  1 768,  and  was  consequently,  at 
the  period  spoken  of  in  the  text,  at 
the  ripe  age  of  twenty-four.  When 
about  a  year  old  (1764),  he  was 
chosen  Bishop  of  Osnaburg.  This 
was  a  German  province  (Osna- 
brUck),  ibnnerly  a  bishopric  of 
great  antiquity,  founded  by  Char- 
lemagne. At  the  Reformation  most 
of  the  inhabitants  became  Luther* 
ans,  and  by  the  Treaty  of  Westpha- 
lia it  was  agreed  that  it  should  be 


governed  alternately  by  a  Boman 
Catholip  and  a  Protestant  Bishop. 
In  1802  it  was  secularized,  and  as- 
signed as  an  hereditary  principal- 
ity to  Geoige  III.,  in  his  capacity 
of  King  of  Hanover.  Prince  Fred- 
crick  continued  to  be  called  by  the 
tide  of  Bishop  of  Osnaburg,  until 
he  was  created  Duke  of  YorL  I 
am  not  aware  that  the  whispers  of 
his  name  in  the  secret  counsels  of 
our  Loyalists,  as  a  proposed  king 
for  America,  became  known  in 
Bngland.  Whether  such  knowl- 
edge would  have  excited  a  smile, 
or  have  awakened  serious  hopes^  is 
a  question  on  which  the  reader  can 
speculate,  But  it  is  certain  that 
there  were  penons  in  this  country, 
and  in  the  neighboring  British 
Provinces,  who  had  long  hoped  fi>r 
a  reunion  of  the  American  States 
with  the  parent  country,  throu^^ 
this  or  some  other  "^  mad  project" 
Colonel  Humphreys,  (who  had  been 
one  of  Washington's  mdes,)  writing 
to  Hamilton,  from  New  Haven,  un- 
der date  of  September  16,  1787, 
sajrs:  ^^  The  quondam  Tories  have 
undoubtedly  conceived  hopes  of  a 
future  union  with  Great  Britain, 
from  the  inefficacy  of  our  govern- 
ment,  and  the  tumults  which  pre- 
Tailed  during  the  last  winter.  I  saw 
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to  be  doubted  that  the  Constitation,  among  the  other 
mischiefs  which  it  averted,  saved  the  country  from  a 
desperate  attempt  to  introduce  a  form  of  government 
which  must  have  been  crushed  beneath  commotians 
that  would  have  made  all  government,  for  a  long  time 
at  least,  impracticable.  The  public  anxiety,  created  by 
the  reports  in  circulation,  had  reached  such  a  point 


h  letter,  written  at  that  period,  hy  a 
dei^gyman  of  considerable  repute 
tion  in  Kova  Scotia,  to  a  person  of 
eminence  in  this  State,  stating  the 
iniposBilnlity  of  oar  being  happr 
under  oar  present  constitation,  and 
proposing  (now  we  coald  think 
tod  aigae  eafanlj  on  all  the  eon- 
ioqnences),  diat  tiie  efforts  of  the 
moderate,  the  nrtooas,  and  the 
brave  should  be  exerted  to  effect 
a  reunion  inth  the  parent  state. 

It  seems,  by  a  conversation 

I  have  had  here,  that  the  ultimate 
practicability  of  introducing  the 
Bishop  of  Osnabmg  is  not  a  novel 
idea  among  those  who  were  fin> 
meriy  termed  Loyalists.  Ever  since 
the  peace  it  has  been  oocasioBidly 
talked  of  and  wished  lor.  Yester- 
day, whero  I  dined,  half  jest,  half 
earnest,  he  was  given  as  the  first 
toast.  I  leave  you  now^  my  dear 
ftiend,  to  reflect  how  ztpe  we  are 
lor  the  most  mad  and  ruinous  pro- 
ject tiiat  can  be  suggested,  especial- 
ly when,  in  addition  to  this  view, 
we  take  into  consideratibQ  how 
thoroughly  the  patriotic  part  of  the 
community,  the  fiiends  of  an  e^ 
ficient  government,  are  disoonr* 
aged  with  the  present  system,  and 
brritated  at  the  popular  demagogues 


^ffao  arodetennined  to  keep  ikem^ 
selves  in  office,  at  the  risk  of  every* 
thing.  Hienoe  appreheosions  are 
formed,  that,  thou^  the  meaaoies 
proposed  by  the  Convention  as^ 
not  be  equal  to  Ae  wishes  of  tiie 
most  enlightened  and  virtnooa,  yet 
that  they  will  be  too  hi^i4oiied  fts 
be  adopted  by  our  popular  assem- 
blies. Should  that  happen,  oar 
political  ship  wffl  be  left  afloat  on  • 
sea  of  chance,  without  a  rudder  as 
well  as  without  a  pilot'  (Worin 
of  Hamilton,  L  448.)  In  a  grave 
and  comprehensive  private  memo- 
randum, drawn  up  by  Hamilton 
soon  after  the  Coostitiidon  a^ 
peered,  in  which  he  summed  i^ 
the  probabilities  ibr  and  agi^nst 
its  adoption,  and  the  eonsequenees 
of  itB  rejection,  the  fidlowii^  o^ 
curs,  as  among  the  events  likdy  to 
IbUow  such  rejectbn :  ^*  A  re- 
union with  Great  Britsin, 
universal  disgust  at  a  state  of  i 


motion,  is  not  impossible,  thoni^ 


not  much  to  be  feared.  The 
pkuisible  shape  of  such  a 
would  be,  the  estabHahment  of  a 
•on  of  the  present  monarch  in  theso- 
preme  gorerament  of  this  countijt 
with  a  &mily  compact*  (Weiias 
IL  419, 421.) 
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in  the  month  ci  Angost,— when  it  was  rumored 
that  the  Convention  had  recently  given  a  higher 
tone  to  the  system  they  were  preparing,-*^ that  mem« 
bers  found  it  necessary  to  answer  numerous  letters 
of  inquiry  from  persons  who  had  become  honestly 
alarmed.  '^  Though  we  cannot  >  affirmatively  tell 
you,*"  was  their  answer,  **  what  we  are  doing,  we  can 
negatively  tell  you  what  we  are  not  doing  :•— we 
never  once  thought  of  a  king.**  ^ 

All  doubt  and  uncertainty  were  dispelled,  however, 
by  the  publication  of  the  Constitution  in  the  news* 
papers  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  19th  of  September. 
It  was  at  once  copied  into  the  principal  journals  of 
all  the  States,  and  was  perhaps  as  much  read  by  the 
people  at  large  as  any  document  could  havQ  been  in 
the  condition  of  the  means  -of  public  intelligence 
which  a  very  imperfect  post-office  department  then 
afforded.  It  met  everjrwhere  with  warm  £riends  and 
warm  opponents;  its  friends  and  its  opponents  being 
composed  of  various  classes  of  men,  found,  in  differ- 
ent proportions,  in  almost  all  of  the  States.  -  Those 
who  became  its  advocates  were,  first,  a  large  body  of 
tnen,  who  recognized,  or  thought  they  recognized,  in 
it  the  admirable  system  which  it  in  £Eu;t  proved  to  be 
when  put  into  operation;  secondly,  those  who,  like 
most  of  the  statesmen  who  made  it,  bdieved  it  to  be 
the  best  attainable  government  that  could  be  adopted 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States,  overlooking  defects 
which  they  acknowledged,  or  trusting  to  the  power 
of  amendment  which  it  contained;  and,  thirdly,  the 

1  PetuugrlvsniA  Jounial,  AnguBt  22, 1787. 
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mercantile  and  manufiu^taring  dasses,  who  segaided 
its  oommercial  and  zevenne  powers  with  great  €b^ 
for.  Its  adversaries  were  those  who  had  always 
opposed  any  enlargement  of  the  federal  system; 
those  whose  consequence  as  politicians  would  he 
diminished  by  the  establishment  of  a  government 
able  to  attract  into  its  service  the  highest  classes 
of  talent  and  character,  and  presenting  a  service 
distinct  from  that  of  the  States;  those  who  con* 
sciendously  believed  its  provisions  and  powers  dan- 
gerous to  the  rights  of  the  States  and  to  public 
liberty;  and,  finally,  those  who  were  opposed  to  any 
government,  whether  State  or  nutioDal  or  federal, 
that  would  have  vigor  and  energy  enough  to  protect 
the  rights  of  property,  to  prevent  schemes  cf  plun* 
der  in  the  form  of  paper  money,  and  to  bring  about 
the  discharge  of  public  and  private  debts.  The  dif^ 
ferent  opponents  of  the  Constitution  being  animated 
by  these  various  motives,  great  care  should  be  taken 
by  posterity,  in  estimating  the  conduct  of  individ- 
uals, not  to  confound  these  classes  with  each  other, 
although  they  were  often  united  in  action. 

As  the  Constitution  presented  itself  to  the  people 
in  the  light  of  a  proposal  to  enlarge  and  reconstruct 
the  system  of  the  Federal  Union,  its  advocates  be- 
came known  as  the  *'  Federalists^"  and  its  adversa- 
ries as  the  '^  Anti-Federalists."  This  celebrated  des- 
ignation of  Federalist,  which  afterwards  became  so 
renowned  in  our  political  history  as  the  name  of  a 
party,  signified  at  first  nothiog  more  than  was  im- 
plied in  the  title  of  the  essays  which  passed  under 
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that  nam^,  namely,  an  adrocacy  of  the  Constitu- 
tion  of  t&e  United  States.^ 
Midway  between  the  active  friends  and  opponents 


I  Thehi8toiyofthete9n''Fed- 
einl,"  or  "  Federalist,"  offers  a  cu- 
liouli  illitttfatioii  of  the  capricioos 
changBB  of  senfle  which  political 
designalioiis  often  undergo,  within 
a  short  period  of  time,  according 
to  the  accidental  drcnmstaiioes 
which  give  them  their  application. 
Dming  the  discussions  of  the  Con- 
Tention  which  framed  the  ConstittH 
tion  of  the  United  States^  the  tenn 
federal  was  employed  in  its  trulj 
philosophic  sense,  to  designate  the 
nature  of  the  goverameni  estab* 
lished  by  the  Articles  of  Confedeiv 
ation,  in  distinction  from  a  national 
flysteoiy  that  would  be  Ibnued  hy 
the  introduction  of  the  plan  of 
ha^g  the  States  represented  in 
the  Congress  in  proportion  to  the 
numbers  of  their  inhabitants-  But 
when  the  Constitution  was  before 
the  people  of  the  States  fav  their 
adoptioji,  its  friends  and  advocates 
were  popularly  called  Federalists, 
because  they  &vored  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Federal  gorerainent 
at  the  expense  of  some  part  of  the 
State  sovereignties,  and  its  oppo- 
nents were  called  the  Anti-Feder- 
alists In  this  use,  the  former  term 
in  no  way  characterized  the  nature 
of  the  system  advocated,  but  merely 
designated  a  supporter  of  llie  Con- 
stitution. A  few  years  later,  when 
the  first  parties  were  formed,  in  the 
first  term  of  Washington's  Admin- 
istration,  it  so  happened  that  the 
leading  men  who  gave  a  distinct 
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character  to  the  development  which 
the  Constitution  then  received  had 
been  prominent  advocates  of  its 
adoptio%  and  had  been  known 
therefore  as  Federalists,  as  had  air 
so  been  the  case  with  some  of  those 
who  separated  tbemsebrea  from  this 
body  of  persons  ,and  ^rmed  what 
was  termed  the  Republican,  after- 
wards the  Democratic  party.  But 
the  prominent  supporters  of  the 
policy  which  originated  in  Wash- 
ington's administration  continued 
to  be  called  Federalists,  and  the 
term  thus  came  to  denote  a  partic- 
ular schtx»l  of  politics  under  the 
Consthutionj  although  itprevioosly 
signified  merely  an  advocacy  of 
its  adoption.  Thus,  for  example, 
Hamilton,  in  1787,  wais  no  Feder* 
alisty  because  he  was  opposed  to  the 
continuance  of  a  federal,  and  de- 
sired the  establishment  of  a  nation* 
al  government.  In  1738,  he  was 
a  Federalist,  because  he  wished  the 
Constitution  to  be  adopted;  and 
he  afterwards  continued  to  be  a 
Federalist,  because  he  &vored  a 
particular  policy  in  the  administra* 
tion  of  the  government,  under  the 
Constitution.  It  was  in  this  latter 
sense  that  the  term  became  so  ccV 
ebrated  in  our  political  history. 
The  reader  will  observe  that  I  use 
it,  of  course,  in  this  work,  only  in 
the  sense  attached  to  it  while  tiie 
Constitution  was  before  the  people 
of  the  States  ftnr  adoption. 
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of  the  Constitation  lay  that  great  and  somewhat  in- 
ert  mass  of  the  people,  which,  in  all  &ee  countries, 
finally  decides  by  its  preponderance  every  seemingly 
doubtfdl  question  of  political  changes.  It  was  com- 
posed of  those  who  had  no  settled  convictions  or 
favorite  theories  respectiug  the  best  form  of  a  gen- 
eral jgovemment,  and  who  were  under  the  influence 
of  no  other  motive  than  a  desire  for  some  system 
that  would  relieve  their  industry  from  the  oppres- 
sions under  which  it  had  long  labored,  and  would 
give  security,  peace,  and  dignity  to  their  country. 
Ardently  attached  to  the  principles  of  republican 
government  and  to  their  traditionary  ntiaxims  of 
public  liberty,  and  generally  feeling  that  their  re- 
spective States  were  the  safest  depositaries  of  those 
principles  and  maxims,  this  portion  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  were  likely  to  be  much  influ- 
enced by  the  arguments  against  the  ConstitutLon 
founded  on  its  want  of  what  was  called  a  Bill  of 
Rights,  on  its  omission  to  secure  a  trial  by  jury  in 
civil  cases,  and  on  the  other  alleged  defects  which 
were  afterwards  corrected  by  the  first  ten  Amend- 
ments. But  they  had  great  confidence  in  the 
principal  framers  of  the  instrument,  an  unbounded 
reverence  for  Washington  and  Franklin,  and  a  will- 
ingness to  try  any  experiment  sanctioned  by  men  so 
illustrious  and  so  entirely  incapable  of  any  selfish  or 
unworthy  purpose.*    There  were,  however,  consider- 

1  A  striking  ptxwf  of  the  impor*  newspapers  of  Philadelphia   and 

tance  attached  by  the  people  to  the  New  York,  after  the  ConsdtDtioa 

opinions  (^Washington  and  Frank-  appeared,   whether    those    dbtin> 

9in  may  be  found  in  a  controversy  guished   persons   rsa%   approved 

carried  on  for  a  short  time  in  the  what  they  had  signed. 
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able  numbers  of  the  people,  in  the  more  temote  dis- 
tricts of  several  of  the  StSites,  who  had  a  very  imper- 
fect acquaintance,  if  they  had  any,  with  the  details 
of  the  proposed  system,  at  the  time  when  their  leg- 
islatures were  called  upon  to  provide  for  tha  assem- 
bling, of  conventions ;  for  we  are  not  to  suppose  that 
what  would  now  be  the  general  and  almost'  instan- 
taneous knowledge  of  any  great  political  event  or 
topic,  could  have  taken  place  at  ,that  day  concerning 
the  proposed  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Still 
it  was  quite  generally  understood  before  its  final  rat- 
ification in  the  States  where  its  adoption  was  post- 
poned to  the  following  year,  where  information  was 
most  wanted,  and  where  the  chief  struggles  occurred; 
and  it  is  doubtless  correct  to  as'sert  that  its  adoption 
was  the  intelligent  choice  of  a  majority  of  the  people 
of  each  State,  as  well  as  the  choice  of  their  delegates, 
when  their  conventions  successively  acted  upon  it. 

On  the  adjournment  of  the  Convention,  Madison, 
King,  and  Gorham,  who  held  seats  in  the  Congress 
of  the  Confederation,  hastened  to  the  city  of  New 
York,  where  that  body  was  then  sitting.  They 
found  eleven  States  represented.^  But  they  found 
also  that  an  effort  was  likely  to  be  made,  either  to 
arrest  the  Constitution  on  its  way  to  the  people  of 
the  States,  or  to  subject  it  to  alteration  before  it 
should  be  sent  to  the  legislatures.  It  was  received 
by  official  communication  frotn  the  Convention  in 
about  ten  days  after  that  assembly  was  dissolved. 
All  that  was  asked  of  the  Congress  was,  that  they 

^  All  but  Maiyland  and  Rhode  Island. 
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should  transmit  it  to  their  oonstitaent  I^pfilature^ 
for  their  action.  The  old  objection,  that  the  Con- 
gress could  with  propriety  participate  in  no  measure 
designed  to  change  the  form  of  a  government  whidi 
they  were  appointed  to  administer,  having  been  an- 
swered, Richard  Henry  Lee  of  Virginia  proposed  to 
amend  the  instrument  by  inserting  a  Bill  of  RightSi 
trial  by  jury  in  civil  caries,  and  other  provisions  in 
conformity  with  the  objections  which  had  been  made 
in  the  Convention  by  Mr.  Mason. 

To  the  address  and  skill  of  Mr.  Madison,  I  think, 
the  defeat  of  this  attempt  must  be  attributed.  If  it 
had  succeeded,  the  Constitution  could  never  have 
been  adopted  by  the  necessary  number  of  States;  for 
the  recommendation  of  the  Conv^tion  did  not  make 
the  action  of  the  State  legislatures  conditional  upon 
their  receiving  the  instrument  from  the  Congress; 
the  legislatures  would  have  been  at  liberty  to  send 
the  document  published  by  the  Convention  to  the 
assemblies  of  delegates  of  the  people,  without  add- 
ing provisions  that  might. have  been  added  by  the 
Congress ;  some  of  them  would  have  done  so,  while 
others  would  have  followed  the  action  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  thup  there  would  have  been  in  &ct  two 
Constitutions  before  the  people  of  the  States,  and 
their  acts  pf  ratification  would  have  related  to  dis- 
similar instruments.  This  consideration  induced 
the  Congress,  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  States 
present,  to  adopt  a  resolution  which,  while  it  con- 
tained no  approval  of  the  Constitution,  abstained 
from  interfering  with  it  as  it  came  from  the  Conven- 
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tion,  and  transmitted  it  to  the  State  legislatures, 
•*  in  order  to  he  submitted  to  a  convention  of  dele- 
gates chosen  in  eadbi  State  by  the  people  thereof,  in 
conformity  to  the  resolves  of  the  Convention  made 
and  provided  in  that  case."  ^ 

In  Massachusetts,  the  Constitution  was  well  re- 
ceived, on  its  first  publication,  so  fiir  as  its  friends 
in  the  central  portion  of  the  Union  could  ascertain. 
Mr.  Gerry  was  a  good  deal  censured  for  refusing  to 
sign  it,  and  the  public  Voice,  in  Boston  and  its 
neighborhood,  appeared  to  be  strongly  in  its  favor. 
But  in  a  very  short  time  three  parties  were  formed 
among  the  people  of  the  State,  in  such  proportions 
as  to  make  the  result  quite  uncertain.  The  com^ 
mercial  classes,  the  men  of  property,  the  clergy,  the 
members  of  the  legal  profession,  including  the  judg* 
es,  the  officers  of  the  late  army,  and  most  of  the 
people  of  the  large  towns,  were  decidedly  in  favor 
of  the  Constitution.  This  party  amounted  to  three 
sevenths  6f  the  people  of  the  State.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  the  district  of  Maine,  who  were  then  look- 
ing forward  to  <he  formation  of  a  new  State,  would 
be  likely  to  vote  for  the  new  Constitution,  or  to  op- 
pose it,  as  they  believed  it  would  &€ilitate  or  retard 
their  wishes ;  and  this  party  numbered  two  sevenths. 
The  third  party  consisted  of  those  who  had  been 
eoncemed  in  the  late  insurrection  under  Sh&ys,  and 
their  abettors;  the  majority  of  them  dcfsiring  the 
annihilation  of  debts,  public  and  private,  and  believ* 
ing  that  the  proposed  Constitution  would  strengthen 

I  Passed  September  28, 1787.    Jotirnals,  XJL  149-1B6. 
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all  the  rights  of  property.  *  Heir  numbers  were  es- 
timated at  two  sevenths  of  the  people.'  It  was 
evident  that  a  union  of  the  first  two  parties  would 
secure  the  ratification  of  the  instrument,  and  a  uni<xL 
of  the  last  two  would  defeat  it  Great  caution,  con- 
ciliation,  and  good  temper  were,  therefore,  requiied, 
on  the  part  of  its  friends.  The  influence  of  Massa- 
chusetts on  Virginia,  on  New  York,  and  indeed  on 
all  the  States  that  were  likely  to  act  after  her,  would 
be  of  the  utmost  importance.  The  State  convention 
was  ordered  to  assemble  in  January. 

In  New  York,  as  elsewhere,  tiie  first  impressions 
were  in  &vor  of  the  Constitution.  In  the  city,  and 
in  the  southern  counties  generally,  it  was  from  the 
first  highly  popular.  But  it  was  soon  apparent  that 
the  whole  official  influence  of  the  executive  govern* 
ment  of  the  State  would  be  thrown  against  it  There 
had  been  a  strong  party  in  the  State,  ever  since  its 
refusal  to  bestow  on  the  Congress  the  powers  asked 
for  in  the  revenue  system  of  1783,  who  had  regarded 
the  Union  with  jealousy,  and  steadily  opposed  the 
surrender  to  it  of  any  further  powers.  Of  this  par- 
ty, the  Governor,  Geoi^  Clinton,  was  now  the  head; 
and  the  government  of  the  State,  which  embraced  a 
considerable  amount  of  what  is  termed  *'  patronage," 
was  in  their  hands.  Two  of  the  delegates  of  the 
State  to  the  national  Convention,  Yates  and  Lan- 
sing, had  retired  from  that  body  before  the  Consti- 
tution was  completed,  and  had   announced   their 

I  TIu8 18  the  substance  of  a  care-     to  General  Washington. '  (Woiks 
tdl  account  ^ven  by  General  Knox     of  Washington,  IX-  310,  311.) 
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opposition  to  it/in  a  letter  to  the  Goyemor,,  which, 
from  its.  tone  and  the  character  of  its  ohjections,  was 
likely  to  produce  a  strong  impression  on  the  public 
mind.  It  became  evid^t  that  the  Constitution 
GQuld  be  cartied  in  the  State  of  New  York  in  no 
other  way  than  by  a  thorough  discussion  of  its  mer* 
its, —  such  a  discussion  as  would  cause  it  to  be  un- 
derstood by  the  people,  and  would  eonrinoe  them  thaA 
its  adoption  was  demanded  by  their  interests.  For 
this  purpose,  Hamilton,  Madison,  and  Jay,  under 
the  common  signature  of  Publius,  commenced  the 
pijiblication  of  the  series  of  essays  Which  became 
known  as  The  Federalist  The  first  number  was 
issued  in  the  latter  part  of  October. 

In  January,  the  Governor  presented  the  official 
communication  of  the  instrument  from  the  Congress 
to  the  legislature,  with  the  cold  remark,  that,  from 
the  nature  of.  his  pffidal  position,  it  would  be  im- 
proper for  him  to  have  any  other  agency  in  the  busi- 
ness than  that  of  laying  the  papers  before  them  for 
their  information«  Neither  he  nor  his  party,  how- 
ever, contented  themselves  with  this  abstinence. 
After  a  severe  struggle,  resoluticms.  ordering  a  State 
convention  to  be  elected  were  passed  by  the  bare  ma- 
jorities of  three  in  the  Senate  and  two  in  the  House, 
on  the  first  day  of  February,  1788.  The  elections  were 
held  in  April;  and  when  the  result  became  known» 
in  the  latter  part  of  May,  it  appeared  that  the  Anti* 
Federalists  had  elected  two  thirds  of  the  members  of 
the  Convention,  and  that  probably  four  sevenths  of 
the  people  of  the  State  were  unfriendly  to  the  Con- 
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stitutioiu  Backed  by  dus  laa:ge  minority,  the  leaders 
of  the  Anti-Federal  party  intended  to  meet  in  oon- 
vention  at  the  appointed  time,  in  Jun^,  and  then  to 
adjourn  nntil  the  spring  or  summer  of  1T89.  Ther 
argument  for  this  course  was,  that,  if  the  Ck>nBtita- 
tion  had  been  adopted  in  the  course  of  a  twdve- 
month  by  nine  other  States,  New  York  would  have 
an  opportunity  to  witnei^s  its  operation  and  to  act 
according  to  circumstances.  Tbey  would  thus  aroid 
ap  immediate  rejection,  —  a  step  which  might  lead 
the  Federalists  to  seek  a  separation  of  the  southern 
£rom  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  a  new  State*  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Federalists  rested  their  hopes  upon  what  they  could 
do  to  enlighten  the  public  at  large,  and  upon  the 
effect  on  their  opponents  of  the  action  of  other 
States,  especially  of  Virginia,  whose  conyention  was 
to  meet  at  nearly  the  same  time.  The  Convention 
of  New  York  assembled  at  Foughkeepsie,^  on  the 
17th  of  June,  1788. 

Howerer  strong  the  opposition  in  other  States,  it 
was  to  be  in  Virginia  fitr  more  formidable^  from  the 
abilities  and  influence  of  its  leaders,  from  the  nature 
oi  their  objections,  and  from  the  peculiar  character 
of  the  State.  Foissessed  of  a  large  number  of  men 
justly  entitied  to  be  regai^ded  then  and  always  as 
statesmen,  although  many  of  them  were  prone  to 
great  refinements  in  matters  of  govemmait;  filled 
with  the  spirit  of  repubUcan  ficeedom,  although  its 

1  A  town  on  the  Hudson  Kiyer^  fleveniy-fiTe  nules  north  of  the  city  of 
Kew  X  one* 
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polity  and  maiinerB  were  mazked  by  aevetal  aristo* 
cratic  features^;  havmg,  on^tke  one  hand,  but  few 
among  its  citizens  inteiSBted  in  commerce)  and  dtill 
&wer,  on  the  other  hand,  of  those  levelling  and  licen- 
tioiis  classes  M^bich  dbsewhexe  sought  to  overtum  or 
control  the  interests  of  property;  ever  ready  to  lead 
in  what  it  regarded  as  patriotic  imd  demanded  by 
the  interests  of  the  Union,  but  jealous  of  its  own 
dignity  and  of  the  rights  of  it»  sovereignty ;  —the 
State  of  Virginia  would  certainly  subject  the  Con- 
stitution to  as  severe  an  ordeal  as  it  could  undergo 
anywhere,  and  would  elicit  in  the  discussion  all  the 
good  or  the  evil  that  could  be. discovered  in  the 
examination  of  a  system  before  it  had  been  practi- 
cally tried.  The  State  was*'to  feel,  it  is  true,  the 
almost  overshadowing  influence  of  Washington^  in 
favor  of  the  new  system,  exerted,  not  by  personal 
participation  in  its  proceedings,  but  in  a  manner 
which  could  leave  no  doubt  respecting  his  opinion. 
But  it  was  also  to  leel  the  strenuous  opposition  of 
Patrick  Henry,  that  great  natural  orator  of  the  Bev- 
olution,  whose  influence  over  popular  assemblies  was 
enormous,  and  who  added  acuteness,  subtilty,  and 
logic  to  the  fierce  sincerity  of  his  unstudied  bar 
rangues,  although  his  knowledge  was  meagre  and 
his  range  of  thought  dxcunmcribed;  and  the  not  lev 
stienuous  or  effective  opposition  o£  George  Mason, 
who  had  little  of  the  eloquence  and  passion  of  his 
renowned  compatriot,  but  who  was  one  of  the  most 
profound  and  able  of  all  the  American  statesmen  op- 
posed to  the  Constitution,  while  he  was  inferior  in 

TOIi.  II.  64 
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general  powers  and  resources  to  not  more  tiian  tvro 
or  three  of  those  who  framed  or  advocated  it  Bieh- 
ard  Henry  Lee,  William  Gmyson,  Benjamin  Ham- 
son,  John  Tyler,  and  others  of  less  note,  were  nnited 
with  Henry  and  Mason  in  opposing  the  Ck>nstita- 
tion.  Its  leading  advocates  were  to  be  Madison, 
Marshall,  the  future  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States,  George  Nicholas,  and  the  Chancellor  Fendle* 
ton.  The  Governor,  Edmund  Bandolph,  occupied 
for  a  time  a  middle  position  betweai  its  friends  and 
its  opponents,  but  ifinaUy  gave  to  it  his  support,  from 
motives  which  I  have  elsewhere  described  as  emi- 
nently honorable  and  patriotic. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  public  men 
of  Virginia  had  been  absent  in  the  diplomatic  ser- 
vice of  the  country  for  three  years.  His  eminent 
abilities  and  public  services,  his  national  reputation, 
and  the  influence  of  his  name,  naturally  made  both 
parties  anxious  to  claim  the  authority  of  Jefferson, 
and  he  was  at  once  furnished  with  a  copy  of  the 
Constitution  as  soon  as  it  appeared.  In  the  heats 
of  subsequent  political  conflicts  he  has  been  often 
charged  by  his  opponents  with  a  general  hostility  to 
the  Constitution.  The  truth  is,  that  Mr.  Jefferson's 
opinions  on  the  subject  of  government,  and  of  what 
was  desirable  and  expedient  to  be  done  in  this 
country,  united  with  the  effect  of  his  long  absence 
from  home,^  did  lead  him,  at  first,  to  think  and  to 
say  that  the  Constitution  had  defects  which,  if  not 
corrected,  would  destroy  the  liberties  of  America 

1  He  went  abroad  in  the  Bummer  of  1784. 
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He  was  by  far  the  most  democratic,  in  the  tendency 
of  his  opinions,  of  all  the  principal  American  states- 
men of  that  age.  He  was,  according  to  his  own 
avowal,  no  friend  to  an  energetic  government  any- 
where. He  carried  abroad  the  opinion  that  the 
Confederation  conld  be  adapted,  with  a  few  changes, 
to  all  the  wants  of  the  Union ;  and  this  opinion  he 
continued  to  retain,  because  the  events  which  had 
taken  place  here  during  his  absence  did  not  produce 
upon  his  mind  the  effect  which  they  produced  upou 
the  great  majority  of  puUic  men  who  remained  in 
the  midst  of  them.  He  freely  declared  to  more  than 
one  of  his  correspondents  in  Virgmia,  at  this  time, 
that  such  disorders  as  had  been  witnessed  in  Massa- 
'Chusetts  were  necessary  to  public  liberty,  and  that 
the  national  Convention  had  been  too  much  in- 
fluenced by  them,  in  preparing  the  Constitution.. 
He  held  that  the  natural  progress  of  things  is  for 
liberty  to  lose  and  for  government  to  gain  ground ; 
and  that  no  government  should  be  oiganized  with- 
out those  express  and  positive  restraints  which  will 
jealously  guard  the  liberties  of  the  people,  even  if 
those  liberties  should  periodically  break  into  licen- 
tiousness. One  of  his  &vorite  masdms  of  govern- 
ment  was  **  rotation  in  office  *' ;  and  he  thought  the 
government  of  the  Union  should  have  cognizance 
only  of  matters  involved  in  the  relations  of  the  peo- 
ple of  each  State  to  foreign  countries,  or  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  other  States,  and  that  each  State  should 
retain  the  exclusive  control  of  all  its  internal  and 
domestic  concerns,  and  especially  the  pow^r  of  direct 
taxation. 
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Hence  it  is  not  surprising  that,  when  Mr.  Jeflfer- 
Bon  receired  at  Paris,  early  in  Noyember,  a  copy  of 
the  Constitution,  and  when  he  found  in  it  no  expfess 
declarations  insuring  the  freedom  of  religion,  fiee- 
dom  of  the  press,  and  freedom  of  tiie  person  under 
the  uninterrupted  protection  of  the  Imbeaa  corpus^ 
and  no  trial  by  jury  in  divil  cases,  and  found  also 
that  the  President  would  be  re^ligible,  and  that  the 
government  would  hare  the  power  of  direct  taxation, 
bis  anxiety  should  have  been  excited.  It  is  a  mis- 
take, however,  to  suppose  that  he  counselled  a  direct 
rgection  of  the  instrument  by  the  people  of  Vitginia. 
His  first  su^;estion  was,  that  the  nine  States  which 
should  first  act  upon  it  should  adopt  it,  uncondition- 
ally, and  that  the  four  remaining  States  should  ac-« 
cept  it  only  on  the  previous  condition  that  certain 
amendments  should  be  made.  This  plan  of  his  be- 
came known  in  Virginia  in  the  course  of  the  winter 
of  1787-86,  and  it  gave  the  Anti-Federalists  what 
they  considered  a  warrant  for  using  his  authority  on 
their  side.  But  before  the  following  spring,  when 
he  had  had  an  opportunity  to  see  the  course  par- 
sued  by  Massachusetts,  he  changed  his  opinion,  and 
authorized  his  friends  to  tey  that  he  regarded  an  un- 
conditional acceptance  by  each  State,  and  subsequent 
amendments,  in  the  mod^  provided  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, as  the  only  rational  plan.^  He  also  abandoned 
the  opinion  that  the  general  govenmient  ought  not 

I  Compaie  Mr.  Jefferson's  aato*  iimeB  of  bis  collected  irorks  (edi- 
biography,  and  Jiis  correspondence,  tion  of  1853),  and  the  letten  of 
in  the  first,  seoond,  and'Hiiid  vol-     Hr.  MadwMi. 
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to  have  the  .pow»  of  dizect  taxatioa ;  but  he  liefer 
receded  from  hia  objections  founded  on  the  want  of 
a  bill  of  rights,  and  of  ;trial  by  jttry»  and  on  the 
re^eligibility  of  the  President 

^immediately  after  his  return  to  Mount  Vernon 
icsm  the  national  Conyention,  Washington  sent 
copies  of  the  Constitution  to  Patrick  Henry,  Mason* 
Harrison,  and  other  leading  persons  whose  oppo* 
sition  he  anticipated,  with  a  temperate  but  firm  ex- 
pression of  his  own  opinion.  The  xeplies  of  these 
gentlemen  fur^ushed  him  with  the  grounds  of  their 
objections,  and  at  the  same  time  relieyed  him,  as  to 
oil  of  them  but  Kenry,  £rpm  the  apprehension  that 
they  might  resist  the  calling  of  a  State  conyention. 
Mason  and  Henry  were  both  members  of  the  legi»» 
lature.  The  fbrmer  was  expressly  instructed  by  his 
constituents  of  Alexandria  county^  toypte  for  a  sub* 
mission  of  the.  Constitution  to  the  people  of  the 
State  in  conyention ;  —  a  vote  which  he  would  prob- 
ably haye  giy^  without  instruction,  as  he  declared 
to  General  Washington  that  he  should  use  all  his 
influence  for  this  purpose.    Mr.  Henry  was  not  in- 

1  In  the  newspapers  of  the  time  ident  anxiety.  The  story  is  told 
there  is  to  be  &iind  a  story  that  in  the  Pennsylvania  Journal  of 
Mr.  Mason  was  yery  roughly  r^  October  17, 1787, — a  strong  Fed- 
eeived  on  his  arrival  at  the  city  of  eral  paper.  I  know  of  no  other 
Aleicandria,  after  the  adjournment  confirmation  of  it  than  the  &ct 
of  the  national  Convention,  on  ac-  that  the  people  of  Alei^aiidxia  em- 
count  of  his  refusal  to  sign  the  braced  the  Constitution  from  the 
Constitution.  The  occurrence  is  first  with  ^  enthusiastac  warmth," 
not  alluded  to  in  Washington's  according  to  the  aooount  given 
correspondence,  although  he  close-  by  General  Washington  to  one  of 
ly  observed  Mr.  Mason's  move-  his  correspondents.  (Works,  IX. 
ments,  and  regarded  them  with  ev-  272.) 
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structed,  and  the  friends  of  the  Cbnstitation  expected 
his  resistance.  The  legislatuie  assembled  in  Octo- 
ber, and  on  the  first  day  of  the  session,  in  a  very 
full  House,  Henry  declared,  to  the  surprise  of  every- 
body, that  the  proposed  Constitution  must  go  to  a 
popular  convention.  The  elections  for  such  a  body 
were  ordered  to  be  held  in  March  and  April  of  the 
following  spring.  When  they  came  on,  the  news 
that  the  convention  of  New  Hampshire  had  post- 
poned their  action  was  employed  by  the  Anti-Fed- 
eralists, who  insisted  that  this  step  had  been  taken 
in  deference  to  Virginia ;  although  it  was  in  &ct 
taken  merely  in  order  that  the  delegates  of  New 
Hampshire  might  get  their  previous  instructions 
against  the  Constitution  removed  by  their  constitu- 
ents. The  pride  of  Virginia  was  touched  by  this 
electioneering  expedient,  and,  the  result  was  that  the 
parties  in  the  State  convention  were  nearly  balanced, 
the  Federalists  however  having^,  as  they  supposed, 
a  majority.^  The  convention  was  to  assemble  on  the 
2d  of  June,  1788. 

In  the  legislature  of  South  Carolina  the  Constitu- 
tion was  debated,  with  great  earnestness,  for  three 
days,  before  it  was  decided  to  send  it  to  a  popular 
convention.  This  was  owing  to  the  great  persistency 
of  Rawlins  Lo^^ndes,  who  carried  on  the  discussion 
in  opposition  to  the  Constitution,  almost  single- 
handed  and  with  great  ability,  against  the  two  Find^- 
neys.  Fierce  Butler,  John  and  Edward  Kutledge, 
John  Julius  Pringle,  Kobert  Barnwell,  Dr.  David 

1  Washington's  Works,  IX.  266,  267,  278,  840-842,  845,  846. 
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Samsay,  and  many  other  gentlemen.  At  length,  on 
the  19th  of  January,  a  resolution  was  passed,  direcb- 
ing  a  conyention  of  the  people  to  assemble  on  the 
12th  of  May.  The  debate  in  the  legislature  had 
tended  to  diffuse  infonAation  respecting  the  system, 
but  it  had  also  produced  a  formidable  minority 
throughout  the  State.  Mr.  Lowndes  had  employed^ 
with  a  good  deal  of  skill,  the  local  arguments  which 
would  be  most  likely  to  form  the  objections  of  a 
citizen  of  South  Carolina.  He  inveighed  against 
the  regulation  of  commerce,  the  power  over  the 
slave-trade  that  was  to  belong  to  Congress  at  the 
end  of  twenty  years,  and  the  preponderance  which 
he  contended  would  be  given  to  the  Eastern  States 
by  the  system  of  representation  in  Congress;  and 
although  he  was  ably  answered  on  all  points,  the 
effect  of  the  discussion  was  such,  that  a  large  minor* 
ity  was  returned  to  the  Convention  having  a  strong 
hostility  to  the  proposed  system.* 

The  legislature  of  Maryland  assembled  in  Decem- 
ber, and  directed  the  delegates  who  had  represented 
the  State  in  the  national  Convention  to  attend  and 
give  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  that  assembly. 

1  This  debate  ofthre^  days  in  the  other  epitaph  than  this:    ''Here 

South  Carolina  legi^tiire  was  one  .lies  the  man  that  opposed  the  Con* 

of  the  most  able  of  all  the  discussions  stitution,  because  it  was  ruinous  to 

attending  the  ratification  of  the  the  liberty  of  America."    He  lived 

Constitution.     Mr.  Lowndes  was  to  find  his  desired  epitaph  a  &]se 

orermatched  hj  his  antagonists,  prophecy.     He  was  the  father  of 

but  he  rensted  with  great  spirit,  and  the  late  William  Lowndes,  who 

finally  closed  with  the  declaration  represented  the   State   of  South 

that  he  saw  dangen  in  the  pro-  Carolina  in  Congress,  with  so  much 

posed  goyemment  so  great,  that  he  honor  and  distinction,  during  the 

could  wish,  when   dead,   for  no  administration  of  Mr.  Madison. 
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It  was  in  compliance  with  this  direction  that  Lather 
Martin  laid  befoie  the  legislatare  that  celebrated 
communication  whidi  CTibodied  not  only  a  very 
dear  statement  of  the  mode  in  which  the  prindpal 
compromises  of  the  Constitution  were  framed^  as 
seen  £rom  the  point  of  view  occupied  by  one  who 
resisted  them  at  erery  step,  but  also  an  exceed- 
ingly able  a]^;ament  against  the  fundamental  prin* 
dple  of  the  proposed  goyemment.  It  was  a  paper, 
too,  marked  throughout  with  an  earnestness  almost 
amounting  to  fanaticism.  Bepelling,  with  natural 
indignation  and  dignity,  the  imputation  that  he  was 
influenced  by  a  State  office  which  he  then  held,  he 
rdferred  to  the  numerous  honors  and  emoluments 
which  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  would 
create,  and  suggested «— -what  his  abilities  and  rep- 
utation well  justified  —  that  his  chance  of  obtain- 
ing a  share  of  them  was  as  good  as  most  men's. 
^^  But  this,"  was  his  solemn  condusion,  '^  I  can  say 
with  truth, — that  so  &r  was  I  £rom  being  influenced 
in  my  conduct  by  interest,  or  the  consideration  of 
office,  that  I  would  cheerfully  resign  the  appoint- 
ment I  now  hold ;  I  would  bind  myself  never  to 
accept  another,  either  under  the  general  government 
or  that  of  "my  own  State;  I  would  do  more,  sir;  — 
so  destructive  do  I  consider  the  present  system  to 
the  happiness  of  my  country,  I  would  cheerfully 
sacrifice  that  share  of  property  with  which  Heaven 
has  blessed  a  life  of  industry ;  I  would  reduce  my- 
self to  indigence  and  poverty ;  and  those  who  are 
dearer  to  me  than  my  own  existence,  1  would  in- 
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trast  to  tho  care  and  protection  of  that  Ftovidence 
who  hath  so  kindly  protected  myseL^ — if  on  those 
terms  only  I  icould  procure  my.  cotintty  t6  reject 
those  chaisA  which  ace  forged  for  it" 

Sach  a  strength  of  conviction  as  this,  on  die  part 
of  a  man  of  high  talent,  was  wdUL  caloolated  to  pro- 
duce an  effect  No  docunoent  that  appeixed  any- 
where,, against  the  Ckmstitution,  was  hotter  adapted 
to  rouse  th^  jealousy,  to  con&m>  the  doubts,  or  to 
decide  the  opinions,  of  a  certain  class  of  nnnds.  But 
it  was  an  ai^pummt  whidi  deduced  the  whole  ques- 
tioti  substantially  to  the  issue,  Wbether  the  principle 
of  the  Union  could  sa&ly  be  changed  from  that  of 
a  federal  league^  with  an  equality  of  representation 
and  power  as  between  the  States^  to  a  system  of 
national  zepreaen.tatiqn  in  a  legislative  body  having 
cognizance  of  certain  najbional  interests,  in;  one  branch 
of  which  the  people  inhabiting  the  respective  States 
should  have  poiwer  in  proportion  to  their  numbers*^ 
This  was  a  question  on  which  men  would  naturally 
and  honestly  differ ;  but  it  was  a  question  iirhich  a 
majority  of  reflecting  men,  in  ahnost  every  St$te, 
were  likely,  after  due  inquiry,  to  decide  against  the 
views  of  Mn  Martin,  because  it  was  ele^  that  the 
Gonfederatioin  had  fidled,  and  had  failed  chiefly  by 
reason  of  the  peculiar  and  characteristic  nature  of 
its  representative  ayst^n,  and  because  the  repreSent- 


i  Mr.  Martin's   objections   ex-  its  system  of  repreBenlafimit  whioli 

tended  to  many  of  the  details  of  .  he:  predicted  wonid  ^  destroy  the 

the  Constitution,  but  his  great  ar-  State  governments, 
gument  was  that  Erected  against 

VOL.  IX.  65 
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ative  system  proposed  in  the  Constitution  was  the 
only  one  that  could  be  agreed  upon  as  the  alterna- 
tive. Mr.  Martin's  objections,  however,  like  those 
of  other  distinguished  men  who  took  the  same  side 
in  other  States,  were  of  a  nature  to  fonn  the  creed 
of  an  earnest,  conscientious,  and  active  minority. 
They  had  this  effect  in  the  State  of  Maryland.  The 
legislature  ordered  a  State  convention,  to  consider 
the  proposed  Constitution,  and  directed  it  to  meet 
on  the  21st  of  April,  1788. 

The  convention  of  New  Hampshire  was  to  assem- 
ble in  February.  A  large  portion  of  the  State  lay 
remote  from  the  channels  of  intelligence,  and  a  con- 
siderable  part  of  the  people  in  the  interior  had  not 
seen  the  Constitution,  when  they  were  called  upon 
to  elect  their  delegates.  The  population,  outside  of 
two  or  three  principal  places,  was  a  rural  one,  tfamly 
scattered  over  townships  of  large  territorial  extent, 
lying  among  the  hills  of  a  broken  and  rugged  coun- 
try, extending  northerly  from  the  narrow  strip  of 
searcoast  towards  the  frontier  of  Canada.  It  was 
easy  for  the  opposition  to  persuade  such  a  people 
that  a  scheme  of  government  had  been  prepared 
which  they  ought  to  reject;  and  the  consequence 
of  their  efforts  was  that  the  State  convention  assem- 
bled, probably  with  a  majority,  certainly  with  a 
strong  minority,  of  its  members  bound  by  positive 
instructions  to  vote  against  the  Constitution  which 
they  were  to  consider. 

I  have  thus,  in  anticipation  of  the  strict  order  of 
events,  given  a  general  account  of  the  position  of 
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this  great  question  in  six  of  the  States,  down  to  the 
time  of  the  meeting  of  their  respective  conyentions, 
because  when  the  session  of  the  convention  of  Mas- 
sachusetts commenced,  in  January,  1788,  the  peo- 
ple of  the :  five  States  of  Delaware,  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey,  Georgia,  and  Connecticut  had  succes- 
sively ratified  the  Constitution  without  proposing 
any  amendments,  and  because  the  action  of  the  oth- 
ers, extending  through  the  six  following  months, 
embraced  the  real  crisis  to  which  the  Constitution 
was  subjected,  and  developed  what  were  thereafter 
to  be  considered  as  its  important  defects,  according 
to  the  view  of  a  majority  of  the  States,  and  probably 
also  of  a  majority  of  the  people  of  all  the  States. 
For  although  the  people  of  Delaware,  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey,  Georgia,  and  Connecticut  ratified  the 
Constitution  without  insisting  on  previous  or  sub- 
sequent amendments,  it  is  certain  that  some  of  the 
same  topics  were  the  causes  of  anxiety  and  objection 
in  those  States,  which  occasioned  so  much  difficulty, 
and  became  the  grounds  of  special  action,  in  the  re- 
maining States. 

In  coming,  however,  to  the  more  particular  descrip- 
tion of  the  resistance  which  the  Constitution  encoun- 
tered, it  will  be  necessary  to  discriminate  between  the 
opposition  that  was  made  to  the  general  plan  of  the 
govemmient,  or  to  the  particular  features  of  it  which 
it  was  proposed  to  create,  and  that  which  was  founded 
on  its  omission  to  provide  for  certain  things  that  were 
deemed  essential  Of  what  may  be  called  the  posi- 
tive objections  to  the  Constitution,  it  may  be  said, 
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in  g^ieral,  that,  howeyer  froitftil  of  debate,  or  deda* 
mation,  or  Benous  and  important  doubt,  might  be 
the  question  whether  such  a  govemm/ent  as  had 
been  firamed  by  the  national  Convention  diould  be 
substituted  for  the  Confederation,  the  opposition 
were  not  confined  to  this  question,  as  the  .means  of 
persuading  the  people  that  the  proposed  systean 
ought  to  be  rejected.  One  of  the  most  deeply  inter- 
ested of  the  men  who  were  watching  the  currents  of 
public  opinion  with  extreme  solicitude,  observed  "  a 
strong  belief  in  the  pepple  at  large  of  the  insuffidea* 
cy  of  the  Confederation  to  preserve  the  existence  of 
the  Union,  and  of  the  necessity  of  the  Union  to  tiieir 
safety  and  prosperity;  of  course,  a  strong  desire  of 
a  change,  and  a  predisposition  to  receive  well  th^ 
propositi(Hi8  of  the  Convention."^  But  while  the 
Constitution  came  before  the  people  with  this  oont 
viction  and  this  predisposition  in  its  &voi,  yet  wh^i 
its  oppon^its,  in  addition  to  their  positive  objections 
to  what  it  did  contain,  could  point  to  what  it  did 
not  embrace,  and  could  say  that  it  proposed  to  estab* 
lish  a  government  of  great  power,  without  providing 
for  rights  of  primary  importance,  and  without  any 
declaration  of  th^  cardinal  maxims  of  liberty  whidi 
the  people  had  from  the  first  been  accustomed  to  in* 
corporate  with  their  jState  constitutions;  and  while 
the  local  interests,  the  sectional  feelings,  and  thesjep- 
aiate  policy,  real  or  supposed,  of  difieient  States,  fiir* 
nished  such  a  variety  of  m^a^s  for  defeating  its  adop- 
tion by  the  necessary  numbev  of  nine  States;—- we 

1  Hamfltoii,  Woifa,  11.  419, 420. 
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may  not  wonder  that  its  friends  should  have  been 
doubtful  of  the  issue.  ^'It  is  almost  arrogaoce," 
said  the  same  anxious  observer,  ''  in  so  complicated 
a  subject,  depending  so  entirely  upon  the  incalcula- 
ble fluctuations  of  the  human  passions,  to  attraaipt 
even  a  conjecture  about  the  result."  ^ 

1  Hamilton,  Works,  H.  421. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Ratifications  of  Delaware,  Pennsyltakia^  New  Jersst, 
Georgia,  and  Connecticut,  without  Objection.  —  Close  of 
THE  Year  1787. —«  Beginning  of  the  Year  1788.  —  Ratifi- 
cation of  Massachusetts,  the  sixth  State,  with  F^ofosi- 
tions  of  Amendment.  —  Ratification  of  Maryland,  with- 
out Objection. — South  Carolina,  the  eighth  State,  adopts, 

AND  proposes  AMENDMENTS. 

The  first  State  that  ratified  the  Constitution,  al- 
though its  convention  was  not  the  first  to  assemble, 
was  Delaware.  It  was  a  small,  compact  community, 
with  the  northerly  portion  of  its  territory  lying  near 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  with  which  its  people  had 
constant  and  extensive  intercourse.  Its  public  men 
were- intelligent  and  patriotic.  In  the  national  Con- 
vention it  had  contended  with  great  spirit  for  the 
interests  of  the  smaller  States,  and  its  people  now 
had  the  sagacity  and  good  sense  to  perceive  that 
they  had  gained  every  reasonable  security  for  their 
peculiar  rights.  The  public  press  of  Philadelphia 
friendly  to  the  Constitution  furnished  the  means  of 
understanding  its  merits,  and  the  discussions  in  the 
convention  of  Pennsylvania,  which  assembled  before 
that  of  Delaware,  threw  a  flood  of  light  over  the 
whole  subject,  which  the  people  of  Delaware  did  not 
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fail  to  regard.  Their  delegates  unanimously  rati- 
fied and  adopted  the  Constitution  on  the  7th  of  De- 
ceiaber. 

The  convention  of  Pennsylyania  met,  before  that 
of  any  of  the  other  States,  at  Philadelphia,  on  the 
2pth  of  November.  It  was  the  secoi^d  State  in  the 
Union  in  population.  Its  chief  city  was  perhaps  the 
first  in  the  Union  in  refinement  and  wealth,  and  had 
often  been  the  scene  of  great  political  events  of  the 
utmost  interest  and  importance  to  the  whole  coun- 
try. There  had  sat,  eleven  years  before,  that  illus- 
trious Congress  of  deputies  from  the  thirteen  Colo- 
nies, who  had  declared  the  independence  of  America, 
had  made  Washington  commander-in-chief  of  her 
armies,  and  had  given  her  struggle  for  freedom  a 
name  throughout  the  world.  ITiere,  the  Bevolution- 
ary  Congress  had  continued,  with  a  short  interrup- 
tion,, to  direct  the  operations  of  the  war.  There,  the 
alliance  with  France  was  ratified,  in  1778.  There, 
the  Articles  of  Confederation  were  finally  carried 
into  full  effect,  in  1781.  There,  within  six  months 
afterwards,  the  Congress  received  intelligence  of 
the  surrender  of  Comwallis,  and  walked  in  proces- 
sion tcr  one  of  the  churches  of  the  city,  to  return 
thanks  to  God  for  a  victory  which  in  effect  ter- 
minated the  war.  There,  the  instructions  for  the 
treaty  of  peace  were  given,  in  1782,  and  there  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  had  been  recently 
framed.  For  more  than  thirteen  years,  since  the 
commencement  of  the  Revolution,  and  with  only  oc- 
casional intervals,  the  people  of  Philadelphia  had 
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been  accastomed  to  the  pres^ice  of  the  most  emi- 
nent statesmen  of  the  country,  and  had  learned, 
through  the  influences  which  had  gone  forth  from 
their  city,  to  embrace  in  their  contCTiplation  the 
interests  of  the  Union. 

They  placed  in  the-  State  convention,  Aat  was  to 
consider  the  proposed  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  one  of  the  wisest  and  ablest  of  its  framers,  — 
James  Wilson.  The  modesty  of  his  subsequent  ca- 
reer,^ and  the  comparatively  little  attention  that  has 
been  bestowed  by  succeeding  generations  upon  the 
personal  exertions  that  were  made  in  framing  and 
establishing  the  Constitution,  must  be  regarded  as 
the  causes  that  have  made  his  reputation,  at  this 
day,  less  extensivo  and  general  than  his  abilities  and 
usefulness  might  have  led  his  contemporaries  to  ex- 
pect that  it  would  be.  Yet  the  services  which  he 
rendered  to  the  country,  first  in  assisting  in  the 
preparation  of  the  Constitution,  and  afterwards  in 
securing  its  adoption  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
should  place  his  name  high  upon  the  list  of  its  ben- 
e&ctors.  He  had  not  the  political -^  genius  which 
gave  Hamilton  such  a  complete  mastery  over  the 
most  complex  subjects  of  government,  and  which 
enabled  him,  when  the  Constitution  had  been  adopt- 
ed, to  give  it  a  development  in  practice  that  made 
it  even  more  successful  than  its  theory  alone  could 
have  allowed  any  one  to  regard  as  probable;  nor  had 
he  the  talent  of  Madison  for  debate  and  for  ccmstito- 

tional  analysis;  but  in  the  comprehensiveness  of  his 

« 

1  See  an  accoont  of  bim,  ante,  Vol.  I  Book  m.  Chap.  XIY. 
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Tiefwd,  and  in  Ins  perception  of  ifae  necessities  of 
the  country,  he  was  not  theit  inferior,  and  he  ivb^ 
ihroughont  one  of  tibeir^  most  effident  and  best  in-» 
formed  coadjutors. 

Hb  had  to  encounter,  in  the  convention  of  the 
State,  a  body  of  men,  a  majority  of  whom  were  not 
nnfriaidly  to  <he  Gonstitntion,  bnt '  among  whom 
there  was  a  minority  Tery  hard  to  be  conciliated.  In 
the  counties  which  hty  west  of  the  Stisquehanna,  — ? 
the  same  region  which  afterwards,  in  Washmgton's 
administration,  became  the.  scene  of  an  insurrection 
against  the  authority  of  the  general  govemment, — 
there  was  a  rancorous,  active,  and  determined  oppo- 
sition. Mr:  Wilson,  being  the  only  member  of  the 
State  convention  who  had  taken  part  in  the  framing 
of  the  Constitution,  was  obliged  to  take  the  lead  in 
explaining  and  defaxdingit  His  quaUfications  for 
this  task  were  ample.  He  had  been  a  very  impor- 
tant and  useful  member  of  ttie  national  Convention  t 
he  had  read  every  publication  of  importance,  on  both 
sides  of  the  question,  that  had.  appeared  dnoe  the 
Constitution  was  published,  and  hia  legal  and  his- 
torical knowledge  was  ^ctensive  and  accurata  No 
man  succeeded  better  than  he  did,  in  his  arguments 
on  that  occasion,  in  combating  the  theory  that  a 
State  government  possessed  the  whole  potitical  sov- 
ereignty of  the  people  of  the  State.  However  true 
it  might  be,  he  said,  in  England,  tiiat  Ike  Parlia^ 
ment  possesses  supreme  and  absolute  power,  and 
can  make^e  constitution  what  it  pleases,  in  Amer- 
ica it  has  been  incontrovertible  since  the  Bevolu- 

TOL.  II.  66 
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tion,  that  the  sapreme,  ahsolute,  and  nncontrollahle 
power  is  in  the  people,  before  they  make  a  consti- 
tution,  and  remains  in  them  after  it  is  mada  To 
control  the  power  and  conduct  of  the  legislatore  by 
an  overruling  constitution,  was  an  improvement  in 
the  science  and  practice  of  government  reserved  to 
the  American  States ;  and  at  the  foundation  of  this 
practice  lies  the  right  to  change  the  constitution  at 
pleasure,  ^ —  a  right  which  no  positive  institution  can 
ever  take  from  the  people.  When  they  have  made 
a<  State  constitution,  they  have  bestowed  on  the 
government  created  by  it  a  certain  portion  of  their 
power ;  but  the  fee  simple  of  their  power  remains  in 
themselves. 

Mr.  Wilson  was  equally  clear  in  accounting  for 
the  omission  to  insert  a  bill  of  rights  in  the  Con- 
stitution oi  the  United  States.  In  a  government,  he 
observed,  consisting  of  enumerated  powers,  such  as 
was  then  proposed  for  the  United  States,  a  bill  of 
rights,  which  is  an  enumeration  of  the  powers  re- 
served by  the  people,  must  either  be  a  perfect  or  an 
imper&ct  statement  of  the  powers  and  privil^es  re- 
served. To  undertake  a  perfect  enumeration  of  the 
civil  rights  of  mankind,  is  to  undertake  a  very  di£S- 
cult  and  hazardous,  and  perhaps  an  impossible  task ; 
yet  if  the  enumeration  is  imperfect,  all  implied  power 
seems  to  be  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  govern- 
ment, on  subjects  in  reference  to  which  the  autibority 
of  government  is  not  expressly  restrained,  and  the 
rights  of  the  people  are  rendered  less  secure  than 
they  are  under  the  silent  operation  of  the  maxim 
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that  every  power  not  expressly  granted  remains 
in  the  people.  This,  he  stated,  was  the  view  taken 
by  a  large  majority  of  the  national  Convention,  in 
which  no  direct  proposition  was  ever  made,  accord- 
ing to  his  recollection,  for  the  insertion  of  a  bill  of 
rights.^  There  is,  undoubtedly,  a  general  truth  in 
this  argument,  but,  like  many  general  truths  in  the 
construction  of  governments,  it  may  be  open  to 
exceptions  when  applied  to  particular  subjects  or 
interests.  It  appears  to  have  been,  for  the  time, 
successful;  probably  because  the  opponents  of  the 
Constitution,  with  whom  Mr.  Wilson  was  contend- 
ing, did  not  bring  forward  specific  propositions  for 
the  declaration  of  those  particular  rights  which 
were  made  the  subjects  of  special  action  in  other 
State  conventions. 

Besides  a  very  thorough  discussion  of  these  great 
subjects,  Mr.  Wilson  entered  into  an  elaborate  ex- 
amination and  defence  of  the  whole  system  proposed 
in  the  Constitution.  He  wa^  most  ably  seconded  in 
his  efforts  by  Thomas  McKean,  then  Chief  Justice 
of  Pennsylvania  and  afterwards  its  Governor,  the 
greater  part  of  whose  public  life  had  been  passed  in 
the  service  of  Delaware,  his  native  State,  and  who 
had  always  been  a  strenuous  advocate  of  the  inteiS- 
ests  of  the  smaller  States,  but  who  found  himself 
satisfied  with  the  provision  for  them  made  by  the 
Constitution  for  the  construction  of  the  Senate  of 

1  This  was  a  mbtake.  On  the  to  prepare  a  bill  of  rights,  but  the 
12U1  of  September,  Messrs.  Geny.  moUon  was  lost  by  an  equal  divis- 
and  Mason  moved  for  a  committee     ion  of  the  States.    Elliot,  V.  688. 
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the  United  States.*  **  I  haye  gone,'*  said  he,  •*  through 
the  circle  of  office,  in  the  legblative,  executive,  and 
judicial  departments  of  government ;  and  from  all 
my  study,  observation,  and  experience,  I  must  de- 
clare, that,  ftom  a  full  examination  and  due  consid- 
eration of  this  system,  it  appears  to  me  the  best  the 
world  has  yet  seen.  I  congratulate  you  on  the  &ir 
piospect  of  its  being  adopted,  and  am  happy  in  the 
expectation  of  seeing  accomplished  what  has  long 
been  my  ardent  wish,  that  you  will  hereafter  have  a 
salutary  p^manency  in  magistracy  and  stability  in 
the  laws*" 

The  result  of  the  discussion  in  the  convention  of 
Pennsylvania  was  the  ratification  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  offidal  ratification  sent  to  Congress  was 
signed  by  a  very  large  majority  of  the  delegates,  and 
contains  no  iu>tice  of  any  dissait'  Bnt  ^le  repre- 
sentatives of  that  portion  of  the  State  which  lay  west 
of  the  Susqudumna  generally  refiised  their  assent^ 
and  their  district  afterwards  became  the  place  in 
which  the  proposition  was  considered  whether  the 
government  should  be  allowed  to  be  organized.^ 

The  convention  of  New  Jersey  was  in  session  at 
the  time  of  the  ratification  by  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Madison  had  passed  through  the  State,  in  the  aik 

^  Mr.  McKean,  altihougli  laa  les-  gress  and  President  of  the  State  of 

idence  was  at  Philadelphia,  lepre-  Delaware, 

•anted  tibe  lower  counties  of  Delft*  *  The  Consdtatbn  was  ratified 

ware  in  Congress  from  1774  to  hy  a  tote  of  46  to  28. 

1788.    In  1777  he  was  made  Chief  '  Hiis  was  at  a  meeting  held  at 

Jitstiee  of  Penns^lTania,  being  at  Harrisbmg,  September  Sd,  1788. 
the  nme  time  a  member  of  Con- 
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tunm,  on  im  iviiy  to  tha  CcHAgiesa,.  thai  sittmg  in 
the  dty  of  New.  York,  and  could. dascover  bo  evi* 
ddXLCe  of .  serioiiA .  oppoaitioift  to  the  Constitution. 
Lying  between  the  States  of  New  Yoijk  and  Penn^ 
sylvania,  New  Jevtey  was  okmlyiWaiiched  by  the 
Sjends  and  the  oi^neats  of  the  Constitution  in 
both  of  those  States^  and  wisia  likely  to  .be  much 
influenced  by  the  predominating  sentiment  in  the 
one  that  should  first  act.^  But.  the  people  of 
New  Jersey  had,  in  truth,  fairly  considered,  the 
whole  matter,  and  had  found  what  their  own  intem 
ests  required.  They  alone,  of  all  the  States^  when 
the  national  Conventioin  was  institiited,  had  expitess- 
ly  declared:  that  the  regulation  of  commerce  (Hight 
to  be  vested  in  the  general  gofvenunient  They  had 
learned. that  to  submit iongec  to  the  diyelBeoonunar* 
dal  and  reyeixae  systems  in  .foroe.  m  New.  York  oil 
the  one  side  of  them»  and  in  FennHylyatuaon  the 
other  side;  would,  be  !like  remaining  between  the 
upper  and  the  nether  millstone.  Thdr  delegates  in 
the  national  G6nventi(m.had,it  is  true^  acted  with 
those  ofli^ew  York,  in  the:  long  .contest  conoeming 

>  The  qppo»l9  partifls  w^re  so  '  mipoBt  lov^ntie  «f  Ifew  Yorki  if 

mQch  excited  against  each  other,  she  would  reject  the  Constitution. 

And  the  course  dT  New  Jeisey  was  The  pretKMterons  character  of  such 

viewed  wilihso  amch  inteiesb  at  aipiopesitioo  stamps,  the  romor 

Philadelphia  afsong  the  **Feder-  with  gross  impiobabilit;y.    But  its 

alists,**  that  a  story-  found  currency  circulation  evinces  the  anxiety  with 

and  belief  there^  to  the  effeot  tiat  which  the  coarse  of  Kew  Jersey 

Clinton,   the    Governor  of  l?ew  was  regasde^  n  .the  neighboring 

York,  had  ofiered  the   State   of  States,  and  it  is  certain  that  the 

Kew  Jersey,  through  one  of  Its  oppoaition   hi   New   York  madef 

ii^ne&tial  cittaen%  ipse  half  of  the  ^jieat  efibrts  to  inflneoce  iW 
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the  representative  system,  resisting  at  every  step  each 
departure  from  the  principle  of  the  Confederation^ 
until  the  compromise  was  made  which  admitted  the 
States  to  an  equal .  representation  in  the  Senate. 
Content  with  the  security  which  this  arrangement 
afforded,  the  people  of  New  Jersey  had  the  sagadty 
to  perceive  that  their  interests  were  no  longer  likely 
to  be  promoted  by  following  in  the  lead  of  the  Anti- 
Federalists  of  New  York.  Their  delegates  unani- 
mously ratified  the  Constitution  on  the  12th  of 
December,  five  days  after  the  ratification  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

A  few  days  later,  there  came  from  the  far  South 
news  that  the  convention  of  Georgia  had,  with  like 
unanimity,  adopted  the  Constitution.  Neither  the 
people  of  the  State,  nor  their  delegates,  could  well 
have  acted  under  the  influence  of  what  was  taking 
place  in  the  centre  of  the  Union.  Their  situation 
was  too  remote  for  the  reception,  at  that  day,  within 
the  same  fortnight,  of  the  news  of  events  that  had 
occurred  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  and  they 
could  scarcely  have  read  the  great  discussions  that 
were  going  on  in  various  forms  of  controversy  in  the 
cities  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and  through- 
out the  Middle  and  the  Eastern  States.  Wasted 
excessively  during  the  Bevolution,  by  the  nature  of 
the  warfare  carried  on  within  her  limits;  left  at 
the  peace  to  contend  with  a  large,  powerful,  and 
cruel  tribe  of  Indians,  that  pressed  upon  her  west- 
em  settlements;  and  having  her  southern  frontier 
bordering  upon  the  unfriendly  territory  of  a  Span- 
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ish  colony,  —  the  State  of  Georgia  had  strong  mo- 
tiyes  to  lead  her  to  embrace  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  and  found  little  in  that  instru* 
ment  calculated  to  draw  her  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. Her  delegates  had  resisted  the  surrender  of 
conl^ol  over  the  slave-trade,  but  they  had  acqui- 
esced in  the  compromise  on  that  subject,  and  there 
was  in  truth  nothing  in  the  position  in  which  it  was 
left  that  was  likely  to  give  the  State  serious  dissat- 
isfaction or  uneasiness.  The  people  of  Georgia  had 
something  more  important  to  do  than  to  quarrel 
with  their  representatives  about  the  principles  or 
details  of  the  system  to  which  they  had  consented 
in  the  national  Convention.  They  felt  the  want  of 
a  general  government  able  to  resist,  with  a  stronger 
hand  than  that  of  the  Confederation,  the  evils  which 
pressed  upon  them.^  Their  assent  was  unanimous- 
ly given  to  the  Constitution  on  the  2d  of  January, 
1788. 

The  legislature  of  Connecticut  had  ordered  a  con- 
vention to  be  held  on  the  4th  of  January.  When 
the  elections  were  over,  it  was  ascertained  that  there 
was  a  large  majority  in  &vor  of  the  Constitution ; 

.   1  The  situatioii  of  Georgia  was  One  of  these  was  the  exposure  of 

brought  to  the  notice  of  Washing-  th^r  frontier  to  the  ravages  of  the 

ton  immediately  after  his  first  in-  Greek  Indians.      The  other  was 

auguration   as   President   of  the  the  escape  of  their   slaves   into 

United  States,  in  an  Address  pre-  Florida,  whence  ihey  had  never 

sented  to  him  by  the  legislature  of  been  able  to  reclaim  them.    Both 

the  State,  in  which  they  set  forth  of  these  matters  received  the  early 

two  prominent  subjects  on  whicb  attention  of  Waahington's  admin- 

they  looked  for  protection  to  **  the  istration. 
infinence  and  power  of  the  Umott." 
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but  there  was  to  be  Bome  opposition,  pxooeedijig 
principally  from  that  portion  of  the  people  who  je« 
sisted  whatever  tended  to  the  Yigor  and  istability  of 
govemment,  *^  a  spirit  that  existed  to  6ome  extent 
in  all  the  New  England  States.  When  the  conyen- 
tion  of  th6  State  afisembled,  thB  pmcifAl  duty  of 
advocating  the  ndopticta  of  the  Ckmstitution  devolved 
on  Oliver  Ellsworth,  who  had  bocne  an  active  and 
diatiDguished  part  in  itS;  preparation^  He  found  that 
the  topic  which  'formed  the  chief  subject  of  all  the 
arguments  agsiiast  the  Constitution,  was  the  geneml 
power  of  taKatioai  n^^iich  it  would  confer  on  the 
national  government,  and  the  particular  power  of 
laying  imposts.  Mr.  Elkworth  was  eminently  qual* 
ified  to  explain  and  defend  the  proposed  reveaoAe  sys- 
tem. While  be.  contended  for  the  necessitor  of  giv« 
ing  to  Congress,  a  general  pQwer  to  levy  dii^t  taxas^ 
in  order  that  the  government  might  bd  able  to  meet 
extraordinary  emergencies,  and  thus  be  placed  upon 
an  equality  with  other  governments,  he  demonstiatp 
ed  by  public  and  well-known  lacts  that  an  indirect 
revenue,  to  be  derived  frcnn  imposts,,  wpuld  be  at 
once  the  easiest  and  most  xeHnble  mode  of  de&ayiog 
the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  government,  because  it 
would  interfere  less  than  any  other  form  of  taxa- 
tion with  the  internal  police  of  the  States ;  and  he 
argued,  from  suffident  data,  that  a  very  email  rate 
of  duty  would  be  enough  for  this  purpose.*    Under 

I  He  stated  tke  ammal  expen-  dbfai,ati& SS0,00a (eKntatBf),w^ 
diture  of  tiie  goremment,  iaolnd^  then  ihoirad  liial^  in  tbe  thrae 
ing  the  interest  on  the  fcxragn     Strtee  of IfifWffhnie^lircir  Yfldst 
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bis  influence  and  that  of  Oliver  Wolcott,  Richard 
Law,  and  Governor  Huntinjg;ton,  the  Constitution 
was  ratified  by  a  large  majority,  on  the  9th  of  Jan- 
uary,^ 

The  action  of  Connecticnt  completed  the  list  of 
the  States  that  ratified  the  Constitution  without  any 
formal  record  of  objections,  and  without  proposing 
or  insisting  upon  amendments.  The  opposition  in 
these  five  States  had. been  overcome  by  reason  and 
argument,  and  they  were  a  majority  of  the  whole 
number  of  States  whose  accession  was  necessary  to 
the  establishment  of  the  government  But  a  new 
act  in  the  drama  was  to  open  with  die  new  year^ 
The  conventions  of  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and 
Virginia  were  still  to  meet,  and  each  of  them  was 
full  of  elements  of  opposition  of  the  most  formida* 
ble  character,  and  of  different  kinds,  which  made 
the  result  in  all  of  them  extremely  doubtful.  If  all 
the  three  were  to  adopt  the  Constitution,  still  one 
more  must  be  gained  from  the  States  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, Maryland,  and  North  and  South  Carolina.  The 
influence  of  each  accession  to  the  Constitution  on 
the  remaining  Statei^  might  be  expected  to  be  con- 
siderable; but,  unfortunately,  the  convention  of  New 
Hampshire  was  to  meet  five  months  before  those  of 
Virginia  and  New  York,  and  a  large  number  of  its 
members  had  been  instructed  to  reject  the  Constitu- 

and   PeniiflylTania,   £  160,000  or,  in  &d  convention  of  Connecticat 

£180,000  per  annum  liad  be^n  are  known  to  be  preserved.    The/ 

nosed  hj  impost  may  be  fbund  in  the  second  vol- 

1  Fragments  only  of  tlie  debates  4une  of  EBidfs  coDection. 
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tion.  If  New  Hampshiie  and  Maasachufletts  were 
to  refuse  their  assent  in  the  course  of  the  winter, 
the  States  that  were  to  act  in  the  spring  could 
scarcely  be  expected  to  withstand  the  untoward  in- 
fluence of  such  an  example,  which  would  iMt>bably 
operate  with  a  constantly  accelerating  force  tihrougb- 
out  the  whole  number  of  the  remaining  States. 

The  convention  of  Massachusetts  commenced  its 
session  on  the  9th  <^  January,  the  same  day  on 
which  that  of  Connecticut  closed  its  proceedings. 
The  State  certainly  held  a  very  high  rank  in  the 
Union.  Her  Bevolutionary  history  was  filled  with 
glory;  with  sufferings  cheerfully  home;  with  exam- 
ples of  patriotism  that  were  to  give  her  enduring 
fame.  The  blood  of  martyrs  in  that  cause,  which 
she  had  made  from  the  first  the  cause  of  the  whole 
country,  had  been  poured  profusely  upon  her  soil, 
and  in  the  earUer  councils  of  the  Union  she  had 
maintained  a  position  of  commanding  infl^uenca 
But  there  had  been  in  her  political  conduct,  since 
the  freedom  of  the  country  was  achieved,  an  un- 
steadiness and  vacillation  of  which  her  former  rep- 
utation gave  no  piesage.  In  1783,  the  legislature 
had  refused  to  give  the  revenue  powers  asked  for  by 
the  Congress,  for  the  miserable  reason  that  the  Con- 
gress had  granted  hal£*p9y  for  life  to  the  officers  of 
the  Revolutionary  army.  In  May,  1785,  the  legisla- 
ture adopted  :a  ivesolution  for  a  convention  of  the 
^States  to  consider  the  'Subject  of  enlarging  the 
^wers  of  the  Federal  Union,  and  in  the  following 
ITovember  .they  rescinded  it    These,  and  other  oc- 
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currences,  when  remembered,  gave  the  fiiends  of  the 
Constitution  elsewhere  great  anxiety,  as  they  turned 
their  eyes  towards  Massachusetts.  They  were  fully 
aware,  too,  that  the  recent  insurrection  in  that  State, 
and  the  severe  measures  which  had  foUowed  it,  had 
created  divisions  in  society  which  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  to  h^. 

But  it  was  not  easy  for  the  most  intelligent  men 
out  of  the  State  to  appreciate  fully  all  the  causes 
that  exposed  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
to  a  peculiar  haztod  in  Massachusetts,  and  made  it 
necessary  to  procure  its  ratification  by  a  kind  of 
compromise  with  the  opposition  for  a  scheme  of 
amendments.  In  no  State  was  the  spirit  of  liberty 
more  jealous  and  exacting.  In  the  midst  of  the 
Bevolution,  and  led  by  the  men  who  had  carried  on 
the  profound  discussions  which  preceded  it,  —  dis- 
cussions in  which  the  natural  rights  of  mankind 
and  the  civil  rights  of  British  subjects  were  exam- 
ined and  displayed  as  they  had  never  been  before^ — 
the  people  of  Massachusetts  had  framed  a  State 
constitutioil,  filled  with  the  most  impressive  maxims 
and  the  most  solemn  securities  with  which  public  lib- 
erty has  ever  been  invested.  Not  content  to  trust  ob- 
vious truths  to  implication,  they  expressly  declared 
that  government  is  instituted  for  the  happiness  and 
welfare  of  the  governed,  and  they  fenced  it  round 
not  only  with  the  chief  restrictions  gained  by  their 
English  ancestors,  from  Magna  Charta  down  to  the 
Bevolution  of  1688,  but  with  many  safeguards  which 
had  not  descended  to  them  from  Bunnymede  or 
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Westminster.  It  may  be  that  aa  anxious  student 
of  politics,  isxamining  the  early  constitution  of  Mas- 
sachusetts,-T*r- happily  in  its  most  important  featoies 
yet  unchanged,  —  would  pronounte  it  unnecesssr 
rily  careful  of  personal  fights  and  tpo  jealous  for 
th^  intetestSj  jof  liberty.  But  no  iiri;elllgent  mind, 
thoughtful  of  the  welfare  6f  8Qetc(ty,:pan  now  think 
that  to  hate  been  an  excess  of  wisdom  whidx  formed 
a  constitution  of  republican  government  that  has  so 
weU  witihstood  the  aasaultis  of  faction  and  the  leyel- 
liiLg  t^bdencies  of  a  lereUing  age,  and  has  withstood 
them  because,  while  it  carefcdly  guacded  the  liber* 
ties  of  the  people,  it  secured  those  liberties  by  insti- 
tutiona  trhich  stand  as  bulwarks  between  the  power 
of  the  many  and  the  rights  of  the  few. 

It  may  h^renlter  become  necessary  for  me  to  con- 
sider what  degtee  of  importance  justly  belongs  to  the 
amendments  which  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and 
to  those  which  other  States,  so  impressively  insisted 
ought  to  be  made  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Without  at  present  turning  farther  aside 
from  the  narrative  of  events,  I  content  mysdf  heie 
with  observtoig,  that,  whether  the  allied  defects  in 
the  Constitution  were  important  or  unimportant,  a 
people  educated  as  the  people  of  Massaohusetta  had 
been  would  naturally  regard  some  provisions  as  es- 
sential which  they  did  not  find  in  the  plan  presented 
to  tixem. 

The  general  aspect  of  parties  in  Massachusetts, 
down  to  the  time  when  the  convention  met,  has  been 
already  considered.    In  the  convention  itself  there 
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was  a  majority  originally  opposed  to  tlie  Constitu- 
tion ;  and  if  a  vote  had  been  taken  at  any  time  be- 
fore the  proposition  for  amendments  was  brought 
forward^  the  Constitution  would  have  been  injected. 
The  opposition  consist^  of  a  full  representation  of 
the  various  parties  and  interests  already  described  as 
existing  among  the  people  of  the  State  who  were 
unfriendly  to  it  One  contemporary  accotnit  gives 
as  many  Its  eighteen  or  twenty  members,  who  had 
actually  been  out  in  what  was  called  Shays^s  ^^army." 
Whether  this  enumeration  was  strictly  correct  or  not, 
it  is  well  known  that  the  western  (bounties  of  the 
State  sent  a  large  number  of  men  whose  sympathies 
were  with  that  insurrection,  who  were^  friends  of 
paper  money  and  tender  laws,  and  enemies  of  any 
system  that  would  promote  the  security  of  debts. 
The  members  from  the  ptovifice  of  Maine  had  their 
own  special  objects  to  pursue.  In  addition  to  these 
were  the  honest  and  well-meaning"  doubters,  who 
had  examinefd  the  Constitution  with  care  and  object- 
ed to  it  from  principle.  The  axfticipated  leader  of 
this  miscellaneous  host  was  that  celebrated  and  ar- 
dent patriot  of  the  Revolution,  Samuel  Adams.  With 
all  his  energy  and  his  iron  determination  of  charac- 
ter, however,  he  could  be  cautious  when  caution  was 
expedient  He  had  read  the  Constitution,  and  all 
the  principal  publications  respecting  it  which  had 
then  appeared,  and  down  to  the  time  of  the  meet- 
ing of  the  cQuvention  he  had  maintained  a  good  deal 
of  reserve.  But  it  was  known  that  he  disapproved 
of  it 
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Thifl  remarkable  man  —  often  called  the  Ameri- 
can Cato — was  far  better  fitted  to  rouse  and  direct 
the  storms  of  revolution^  than  to  reoonstmct  the 
political  fitbric  after  revcdution  had  done  its  work. 
He  had  the  passionate  love  of  liberty,  fertility  of 
resource,  and  ind<miitable  will,  which  are  most 
needed  in  a  truly  great  leader  of  a  popular  strug- 
gle with  arbitrary  power.  But  that  struggle  over, 
his  usefulness  in  an  emergency  like  the  one  in 
which  Massachusetts  was  now  placed  was  limited  to 
the  actual  necessity  for  the  intervention  of  an  ex- 
treme devotion  to  the  maxims  imd  principles  of  pop- 
ular freedom.  He  believed  that,  there  was  such  a 
necessity,  and  he  acted  always  as  he  believed.  But 
his  influence,  at  this  time,  was  by  no  means  commen- 
surate with  his  power  and  reputation  at  a  foxmer 
day,  and  he  appears  to  have  wisely  avoided  a  direct 
contest  with  the  large  body  of  very  able  men  who 
supported  the  Constitution. 

That  body  of  men  would  certainly  have  been, 
in  any  assembly  convened  for  sudi  a  purpose,  an 
overmatch  in  debate  for  Samuel  Adams;  for  they 
wers  the  civilians  Fisher. Ames,  Parsons,  King, 
Sedgwick,  Gorham,  Dana,  Gore,  Bowdoin,  and 
Sumner,  the  Bevolutionary  officers  Heath,  linooh, 
and  Brooks,  and  several  of  the  most  distinguished 
clergymen  in  tl^e  State.  The  names  of  the  members 
who  acted  on  the  same  side  with  Mr.  Adams,  and 
were  then  r^aided  as  leaders  of  the  opposition,  have 
reached  posterity  in  no  other  ccmnection.^  But  some 

>  Tliree  of  them,  Widgeiy,  Thomptoiii  ahd  Nann,  were  fit»i  Mame; 
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of  the  elements  of  whicb  that  oppoeitioii  was  com- 
posed could  not  be  controlled  by  any  superiority  in 
debate,  and  weve,  therefore,  little  in  need  of  great 
powers  of  discussion  or  great  wisdom  in  council 
So  far  as  theur  objections  related  to  the  powers  to 
be  oonfened  on  the  general  goyemment,  t>r  to  the 
structure  of  the  proposed  system,  they  could  be 
answered,  and  many  of  them  could  be,  and  were, 
convinced.  But  with  respect  to  what  they  consid- 
ered the  defects  of  the  Constitution,  theoretical  rea- 
s<ming,  however  able,  could  have  no  influence  over 
men  whose  minds  were  made  up;  and  it  became,  as 
the  reader  will  see,  necessary  to  make  an  effort  to 
gain  a  majority  by  some  course  of  action  which 
would  involve  the  concession  that  the  proposed 
system  required  amendment 

There  were  great  hazards  attending  this  course, 
in  reference  to  its  effect  on  other  States,  although 
it  w^  not  impossible  to  procure  by  it  the  ratification 
of  this  convention.  Notwithstanding  all  that  had 
detracted  from  the  former  high  standing  of  the  State, 
—^notwithstanding  the  easy  explanation  that  might 
be  given  of  the  influence  of  her  late  internal  disturb* 
ances  upon  her  subsequent  political  affairs,  —  she 
was  still  Massachusetts ;  still  she  was  the  eldest  of 
all  the  States  but  one,  —  still  she  held  in  the  sacred 
places  of  her  soil  the  bones  of  the  flrst  martyrs  to 
liberty,  ~- still  she  was  renowned,  as  she  has  ever 

there  was  a  Dr.  Ta^or  from  the  Ihese  gentlemen  carried  on  tiie 
county  of  Worcester,  and  a  Mr.  greater  part  of  the  discnssion 
BidKip  fibm  the  eamiy  of  BristoL      again«t  the  Constitntion. 
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been,  for  het  inteUigexice,  —  still  she  woie  a  name 
<tf  more  than  ordinary  consid^catibn  amotig  her  sis- 
ters of  the  Confederacy.  If  it  should  go  forth  to 
New  York,  to  Virginia,  to  the  Carolinas,  that  Mas- 
sachusetts had  pronounced  the  Constitution  unfit 
for  the  acceptance  of  a  free  people,  or  had  declared 
that  publie  liberty  could  not  be  preserved  under  it 
without  the  addition  of  provisions  whidi  its  firaipexs 
had  not  made,  the  effect  mig^t  be  disastrous  beyond 
all  previous  calculation.  The  legislature  of  New 
York,  in  session  at  the  same  time  with  the  convene 
tion  of  Maissachusetts,,  was  much  divided  on  the 
question  of  submitting  the  Constitution  to  a  oonven- 
tioH,  and  it  was  the  opinion  of  careful  observers  that 
the  result  m  either  way  in  the  latter  State  would  in- 
volve that  in  the  former.  In  Virginia  the  elections 
for  their  convention  were  soon  to  take  place.  In 
Pennsylvania  the  minority  were  becoming  restless 
under  their  defeat,  and  were  agitating  plans  which 
looked  to  the  obstruction  of  the  government  when 
an  attempt  should  be  made  to  organize  it  The 
convention  of  South  Carolina  was  not  to  meet  until 
May,  and  North  Carolina  stood  in  an  extremely 
doubtful  position.  A  gieat  weight  of  responsibility 
tested  therefore  upon  the  convention  of  Massadiur 
Setts.    . 

Its  proceedings  commenced  with  a  desultory  de- 
bate upon  the  several  parts  of  the  instrument,  which 
lasted  until  the  30th  of  January ;  the  friends  of  the 
Constitution  having  carefully  provided,  by  a  vote  at 
the  outset,  that  no  separate  question  should  be  taken. 
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The  discussion  of  the  various  objections  hating  been 
exhausted,  Baisons^  moved  that  the  instrument  be 
assented  to  and  ratified*  One  or  two  general  speech- 
es followed  this  motion,  and  then  Hancock,  the 
President  of  the  convention,  descended  from  the 
chair,  and,  with  some  conciliatory  observations,  laid 
before  it  a  proposition  for  certain  amendments. 
This^  step  was  not  taken  by  him  upon  his  own 
suggestion  merely,  although  he  was  doubtlesd  very 
willing  to  be  the  medium  of  a  reconciliation  be- 
tween the  contending  parties.  He  was  at  that 
time  Governor  of  the  State,  and  had  been  placed 
in  the  chair  of  the  convention,  partly  in  deference 
to  his  official  station  and  his  pers6nal  eminence,  and 
partly  because  he  held  a  rather  neutral  position 
with  respect  to  the  (institution.  These  circum- 
stances, as  well  as  his  Revolutionary  distinction,  led 
the  friends  of  the  Constitution  to  seek  his  intep- 
ventic^i;  and  his  love  of  popularity  and  deference 
made  the  office  of  arbitrator  exceedingly  agreeable 
to  him.  The  selection  was  a  wise  one,  tot  Han- 
cock had  great  influence  with  the  dlasses  of  men 
compqsing  the  opposition,  and  he  could  not  be  sus- 
pected of  any  undue  admiration  of  the  system  the 
adoption  of  which  he  was  to  recommend. 

He  proceeded  with  characteristic  caution.  It 
does  not  appear,  from  what  is  preserved  of  the  re- 
marks with  which  he  presented  his  amendments, 
whether  he  intended  they  should  become  a  condition 

1  Theophilua  FaxBons,  afterwards  the  celebrated  Chief  Justice  of 
Masachnsetts. 
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pzec^ent  to  the  rati^cation,  or  should  be  adopted 
as  a  lecomxnendatioii  subsequent  to  the  assent  of 
the  convention  to  the  C^onstitution  th^i  before  it. 
He  brought  them  forward,  he  said,  to  quiet  the  ap- 
prehensions and  remove  the  doubts  of  gentl^nen, 
relying  on  their  candor  to  bear  him  witness  that  his 
wishes  for  a  good  constitution  were  sincere.  But 
the  form  o£  ratification  which  he  proposed  contained 
a  dbtinct  and  separate  apceptance  ,of  the  C!onstitar 
tion,  and  the  amendments  followed  it,  with  a  rec- 
ommendation that  they  ^'  be  introduced  into  the  said 
Ckmstitution.'*  Samuel  Adams,  with  much  commen* 
dation  of  the  Governor's  proposition,  immediately 
iEiffected  to  understand  it  as  recommending  con- 
ditional amendments,  and  advocated  it  in  that  sense. 
Other  members  of  the  opposition  undeistood  it  in 
the  opposite  sense,  and,  fearing  its  effect,  insisted 
that  the  convention  had  no  power  to  propose  amend- 
ments, and  that  there  could  be  no  probability  that, 
if  recommended  to  the  attention  of  the  first  Ckm- 
giess  that  might  sit  under  the  Constitution,  they 
would  ever  be  adopted.  Upon  both  of  these  points, 
the  arguments  of  the  other  side  were  sufficient  to 
convince  a  few  of  the  more  candid  members  of  the 
opposition,  and  the  Constitution  was  ratified  on  the 
7th  of  February,  by  a  majority  of  nineteen  votes,* 
the  ratification  being  followed  by  a  recommendation 
of  certain  amendments,  and  an  injunction  addxessed 
to  the  representatives  of  the  State  in  Congress  to 
insist  at  all  times  on  their  being  considered  and 

i  Yeai,  187 ;  nays,  166. 
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acted  upon  iXL  ihe  mode  pioTided  by  the  fifth  artide 
of  the  Ck)ii8titatio]i. 

The  smaUness  of  the  nugoiity  in  &yor  of  the 
Gonstitiition  was  in  a  great  degree  compensated  by 
the  immediate  conduct  of  those- who  had  opposed  it 
Many  of  ihem,  before  the  final  adjournment,  de- 
pressed their  determination,  now  that  it  had  received 
the  assent  of  a  majority,  to  exert  all  their  influence 
to  induce  the  people  to  anticipate  the  blessings 
which  its  advocates  expected  from  it  They  acted 
in  accordance  with  their  professions ;  and  those  por* 
lions  of  the  people  whose  sentiments  they  had  rep* 
resented  exhibited  g^merally  the  same  candor  and 
patriotism,  and  acquiesced  at  once  in  the  result 
This  course  of  the  opposition  in  Massachusetts  was 
observed  elsewhere,  and  la]:gely  contributed  to  give 
to  the  action  of  the  State,  in  proposing  amendments, 
a  salutary  influence  in  some  quarters,  which  would 
otherwise  have  probably  fidled  to  attend  it 

The  amendments  proposed  by  the  convention  of 
Massachusetts  were,  as  was  claimed  by  those  who 
advocated  them,  of  a  general,  and  not  a  Ideal  chax^ 
acter;  but  they  were  at  the  same  time  highly  char^ 
acteristio  of  the  Stata  They  may  be  divided  into 
three  classes.  One  of  them  embraced  that  general 
declaration  which  was  afterwards  incorporated  m&x 
the  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  and  which 
expressly  reserved  to  the  States  or  the  people  (he 
powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States.  Another 
class  of  them  comprehended  certain  restraints  upon 
the  powers  granted  to  Congress  by  the  Constitution, 
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with  respect  to  electioiu,  direct  taxes,  the  commer- 
cial power,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts,  and  the 
power  to  consent  to  the.  holding  of  titles  or  offices 
conferred  by  foreign  sovereigns.  The  third  class 
contCTiplated  the  two  great  provisions  of  a  present- 
ment by  a  grand  jury,  for  crimes  by  which  an  in£Eb- 
mous  or  a  capital  punishment  might  be  incurred, 
and  trial  by  jury  in  civil  actions  at  the  common  law 
between  citizens  of  different  States. « 

The  people  of  Boston,  although  in  general  strong- 
ly in  favor  of  the  Constitution,  had  carefully  abstained 
from  every  attempt  to  influence  the  convention.  But 
now  that  the  ratification  was  carried,  they  determined 
to  give  to  the  event  all  the  importance  that  belonged 
to  it,  by  public  ceremonies  and  festivities.  On  the 
17th  of  February,  there  issued  from  the  gates  of 
Faneuil  Hall  an  imposing. procesmon  of  five  thou- 
sand citizens,  embracing  aU  the  trades  of  the  town 
and  its  neighborhood,  each  with  its  appropriate  dec- 
orations, emblems,  and  mottoes.  In  the  centre  of 
this  long  pageant,  to  mark  the  relation  of  everything 
around  it  to  maritime  commerce,  and  the  relation  of 
all  to  the  new  government,  was  home  the  ship  Fed* 
eral  Constitution,  with  full  colors  fiying,  and  attend- 
ed  by  the  merchants,  captains,  and  seamen  of  the 
port^  On  the  following  day,  the  rejoicings  were 
terminated  by  a  public  banquet,  at  which  each  of 
the  States  that  had  then  adopted  the  Constitution 

^  Thif  was  the  first  of  a  series     of  the  Union,  in  honor  of  the  xati- 
of  similar   pageants,  which   took     fication  of  the  Constitntion. 
place  in  the  other  principal  dtiea 
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was  sepftrately  toasted,  th^  minorities  of  Connecti- 
cut and  Massachusetts  were  wannly  praised  for  theiif 
frank  and  patriotic  submission,  and  strong  hopes 
were  expressed  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

In  this  manner  the  Federalists  of  Massachusetts 
wisely  sought  to  kindle  the  enthusiasm  of  the  coun- 
try, and  to  conciliate  the  opinion  of  the  States  which 
were  still  to  act,  in  jbvor  of  the  new  Constitution. 
The  influence  of  their  course  did  not  fail  in  some 
quarters.  In  the  convention  of  New  Hampshire^, 
which  assembled  immediately  after  that  of  Massar 
chusetts  was  adjourned,  although  there  was  a  ma- 
jority  who,  either  bound  by  instructions  or  led  by 
their  own  opinions,  would  have  rejected  the  Consti- 
tution if  required  to  vote  upon  it  immediately,  yet 
that  same  majority  was  composed  chiefly  of  men 
willing  to  hear  discussion,  willing  to  be  convinced, 
and  likely  to  feel  the  influence  of  what  had  occurred 
in  the  leading  State  of  New  England.  There  was 
a  body  of  Federalists  in  New  Hampshire  acting  in 
concert  with  the  leading  men  of  that  party  in  Masssr 
chusetts.  They  caused  the  same  form  of  ratification 
and  the  same  amendments  which  had  been  adopted 
in  the  latter  State,  with  some  additional  ones,  to  be 
presented  to  their  own  convention.^    The  discussions 

^  The  form  ofratification  and  .the  Sulliran,  an  eminent  lawyer  of  Boe- 

amendments  introduced  by  Han-  ton,  afterwards  GoTemor  of  Maaaa- 

cock  into  the  convention  of  Masaa-  chosetts.    The  reader  should  com- 

chnsetts  were  drawn  by  Theophilus  pare  the  Maanchusetts  amendments 

Fanons.  They  were  probably  com-  with  those  of  the  other  States  whose 

municated  to  General  Sullivan,  the  action  ibUowed  that  of  Maaaachu- 

Preaident  of  the  New  Hampshire  setts,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the 

conyentbn,  by  his  brother,  James  influence  which  they  exerted.  (All 
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changed  the  opinions  of  many  of  the  memVers,  but 
it  was  not  deemed  expedient  to  incur  the-  hazaid  of 
a  vote.  The  friends  of  the  Constitution  found  it 
necessary  to  consent  to  an  adjournment,  in  oider 
that  the  instructed  delegates  might  have  an  oppor- 
tunity tp  lay  before  their  constituents  the  informap 
tion  which  they  had  themselves  received,  and  of 
which  the  people  in  the  more  remote  parts  ,of  the 
State  were  greatly  in  need.  Unfortunately,  however, 
for  the  course  of  things  in  other  States,  the  occuiv 
renoe  of  a  general  election  in  New  Hampshire  made 
it  necessary  to  adjourn  the  convention  until  the  mid- 
dle of  June.  We  have  seen  what  was  the  effect  of 
this  proceeding  in  Virginia,  where  it  viras  both  mis* 
understood  and  misrepresented.  But  it  saved  the 
Constitution  in  New  Hampshire. 

Six  States  only,  therefore,  had  adopted  the  Con* 
stitution  at  the  opening  of  the  spring  of  1788.  The 
convention  of  Maryland  assembled  at  Annapolis  on 
the  21st  of  April.  The  convention  of  South  Caro* 
Una  was  to  follow  in  May,  and  the  conventions  of 
Vii^inia  and  New  York  were  to  meet  in  June  So 
critical  was  the  period  in  which  the  people  of  Mary- 
land were  to  act,  that  Washington  considered  that 
a  postponement  of  their,  decision  would  cause  the 
final  defeat  of  the  Constitution;  for  if,  under  the 
influence  of  such  a  postponement,  following  that  of 
New  Hampshire,  South  Carolina  should  reject  it, 

the  amendments  vaaj  be  fbund  in  padj  Chap.  III.,  as  to  the  effect  of 
the  Journals  of  the  Old  Congress,  the  comse  of  Massadmaetts  on  die 
Vol.  XHL,  Appendix.)    See  also     mind  of  Jeffianon. 
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its  fate  would  tam  on  the  detennination  of  Yir* 
ginia. 

The  people  of  Maryland  appear  to  have  been  fully 
aware  of  the  unportance  of  their  conrse.  They  not 
only  elected  a  large  majority  of  del^ates  known  to 
be  in  &yor  of  the  Constitution,  but  a  majority  of  the 
counties  instructed  their  members  to  ratify  it  as 
speedily  as  possible,  and  to  do  no  other  act  This 
settled  determination  not  to  consider  amendments, 
and  not  to  have  the  action  of  the  State  misinter- 
pxeted^  or  its  influence  lost,  gave  great  dissatisfiu^tion 
to  the  minority.  Their  efforts  to  introduce  amend- 
ments were  disposed  of  quite  summarily.  The  ma* 
jority  would  entertain  no  proposition  but  the  single 
question  of  ratification,  which  was  carried  by  sixty- 
three  votes  against  eleven,  on  the  28th  of  April. 

Oh  the  first  of  May,  there  were  public  rejoicings 
and  a  procession  of  the  trades,  in  Baltimore,  followed 
by  a  banquet,  a  ball,  and  an  illumination*  .  In  this 
procession,  the  miniature  ship  *^  Federalist,"  which 
was  afterwards  presented  to  General  Washington, 
and  long  rode  at  anchor  in  the  Potomac  opposite 
Mount  Vernon,  was  carried,  as  the  type  of  commerce 
and  the  consummate  production  of  American  naval 
arohitecture.^  The  next  day  a  packet  sailed  from 
the  port  of  Baltimore  for  Charleston,  carrying  the 
news  of  the  ratification  by  Maryland.^    In  how  many 

I  This  little  yemel  niled  finm  fine  specimen  of  the  then  state  of 

Baltimore  on  the  Ist  of  June,  and  the  mechanic  arts.     See  an  ao- 

arriyed  at  Mount  Yernon,  ^com-  count  of  it  in  Washington's  Woiksy 

pletety  rigged  and   highly  oma-  IX.  875,  S76. 

mented,"  on  the  Stfa.    It  nas  a  >  Hiere  was  then  no  land  ccnfc- 
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days  this  *^ coaster"  performed  her  voyage  is  not 
known ;  but  it  is  a  recorded,  though  now  forgotten, 
fact  among  the  events  of  this  period,  that  on  her 
return  to  Baltimore,  where  she  arrived  on  Saturday 
the  31st  of  May,  the  same  vessel  brought  back  the 
welcome  intelligence,  that  on  the  23d  of  that  month, 
^<at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,"  the  convention  of 
South  Carolina  had  ratified  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  A  salute  of  cannon  on  Federal  Hill, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Baltimore,  spread  the  joyful 
news  far  down  the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake  to  the 
shores  of  Virginia,  and  bold  express  riders  placed 
it  in  Philadelphia  before  the  following  Monday 
evening. 

Such  was  the  anxiety  with  which  the  firiends  of 
the  Constitution  in  the  centre  of  the  Union  watched 
the  course  of  events  in  the  remaining  States.  The 
accession  of  South  Carolina  was  naturally  regarded 
as  very  important  Her  delegates  in  the  national 
Convention  had  assumed  what  might  be  thought,  at 
home  and  elsewhere,  to  be  a  great  responsibility. 
They  had  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  settlement 
of  the  compromises  which  became  necessary  between 
the  Northern  and  the  Southern  States.  They  had 
consented  to  a  full  commercial  power,  to  be  exercised 
by  a  majority  in  both  houses  of  Congress ;  to  a  power 

munication  between  tbe  two  places,  Carolina,  was  more  than  four  weeks 

tbat  could  have  carried  intelligence  on   its   way   to  Mount  Vernon, 

in  leas  than  a  month.  A  letter  writ*  (Washington's  Wcnrks,  DC  M9.) 

ten  bjT  General  Pinckney  to  Gener-  General  Washington  had  received 

al  Washington  on  the  24th  of  May,  the  same  news  by  way  of  Baltimore 

announcing   the  result  in  South  soon  after  its  arrival  there. 
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to  extinguish  the  slave-trade  in  twenty  years;  and 
to  a  ,power  of  direct  and  indisect  tasottion,  export^ 
alone  excepted.  Would  the  people  of  South  Caro- 
lina consider  the  proTisions  made  for  their  peculiar 
demands  as  equivalents  for  what  had  been  surren- 
dered? Would  they  acquiesce  in  a  syst^n  founded 
in  the  necessities  for  local  sacrifices,  standing  a$ 
they  did  at  the  extremity  of  the  interests  involved 
in  the  Southern  side  of  the  adjustment? 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  people  of  South  Caro- 
lina, at  tiie  time  of  their  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, supposed  that  they  had  any  solid  reasons  for 
dissatis&ction  with  such  of  its  arrangements  as  in 
any  way  concerned  the  subject  of  slavery.  A  good 
deal  was  said,  ad  ct^jOandumj  by  the  opponents  of 
the  Constitution,  on  these  points,  but  it  does  not 
a]^pear  to  have  been  said  with  mnch  effect.  No 
man  who  has  ever  been  placed  by  the  State  of  South 
Carolina  in  a  pubUc  position,  has  been  more  true  to 
her  interests  and  rights  than  General  Finckney ; 
and  Oenesal  Finckney  fomi^ed  io.  the  people  of 
the  State — speaking  from  his  i^abe  in  the  legisla- 
ture on  his  return  from  the  national  Convention*— 
what  he  considered,  and  they  lieoeived,  ais  a  complete 
answer  to  all  that  was  addressed  to  their  local  fiaars 
and  prejudices,  on  these  particular  topics.  When 
he  had  shown  that,  by  the  universal  admission  cf  the 
country,  the  Constitution  had  given  to  the  general 
govexnm6nt  no  power  to  emancipate  the  slaves  with^* 
in  the  s^eral  States,  and  that  it  had  secured  a  ri^t 
•which  did  not  previously  exist,  of  recovering  those 
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who  might  efscape  into  other  States ;  that  the  slave- 
trade  would  raaoain  opea  fer  twenty  years^  a  period 
that  would  suffice  for  the  supply  (^  aU  the  lahor  of 
that  kind  which  the  State  would  require;  and  that 
the  admission  of  the  blacks  into,  the  basis  of  vepm^ 
sentation  was  a  concession  in  fkvor  oE  the  State,  of 
singular  importance  as  well  as  novelty;*-— he  had 
disposed  of  every  ground  of  opposition  relating  to 
these  points.  And  so  the  people  of  the  State  mani« 
festly  con8idered« 

But  there  was  one  part  of  the  arrangements  in- 
duded  in  the  Constitution^  on  which  they  appear,  to 
have  thought  that  they  had  more  reason,  to  pause; 
and  it  is  quite  important  that  we  should  understand 
both  the  grounds  of  their  doubt,  and  the  grounds 
on  which  they  yielded  their  assent  to  this  part  of 
the  system.  South  Carolina  was  then,  and  was  ever 
likely  to  be»  a  gre^  exporting  State.  'Some*  of  her 
people  feared  that,  if  a  full  power  to  regulate  com* 
merce  by  the  votes  of  a  majority  in  the.  two  houses 
of  Congress  were  to  be  exercised  in  Ui^  passage  of  a 
navigation  act,  the  Eastern  States,  in  whose  behalf 
they  wae  asked  to  grant  such  a  power,  would  not  be 
able  to  fomish  shipping  enough  to  export  the  pxo^ 
ducts  of  the  planting  Stetes.  This  af^nehfflisiaa 
arose  entirely  from  a  want  of  infbnnation ; .  whiofa 
some  of  the  friends  of  the  Constitution  supf^ed, 
while  it  was  under  discussion.  They  showed  that,  if 
all  the  exported  products  of  Virginia,  the  Oaroliiiai^ 
and  Georgia  were  obliged  to  be  jcanied  in  American 
bottoms,  the  Eastern  Stetes  were  then  able  to  fni^ 
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nish  more  than  Bhipping  enough  toft  the  puipoBe; 
and  that  this  shipping  must  also  compete  with  that 
of  the  Middle  States.  Still  it'  lemained  true,  that 
the  grant  of  the  commercial  power  would  enable  a 
majority  in  Congress  to  exclude  foreign  vessels  from 
the  carrymg  trade  of  the  United  States,  and  so  flur 
to  enhance  the  freights  on  the  products  c^  Soutk 
Carolina.  What  then  were  the  motives  wMdh  ap- 
pear to  have  led  the  convention  of  that  State  to 
agree  to  this  concession  of  the  commercial  power  I 

It  is  evident  £tom  the  disoussiona  which  took 
place  in  the  l^islature,  and  which  had  gre^  influ- 
ence in  the  sub^u^t  convention,  that  the  attention 
of  the  people  of  South  Carolina  was  not  confined  to 
the  particular  terms  and  arrangemlsnts  of  the  com- 
promises which«to<yk  place  in  the  formation  of  the 
Constitution;  They  looked  to  the  propriety,  expe- 
diency, and  justice  of  a  general  power  to  regulate 
commerce,  i^>art  from  the  compromise  ite  which  it 
was  involved.  *  They  admitted  the  eommerdal  dis** 
tres&es  of  the  Northern  States ;  ihey  saw  the  policy 
of  increasing  the  nutritime  strength  of  those  States, 
in  order  to  encourage  the  growth  of  a  navy;  and 
they  considered  it  neither  prudent,  nor  fit,  to  give 
the  vessels  of  all  foreign  nations  a  right  to  enter 
American  ports  at  pleasure,  in  peace  and  in  war, 
and  whatever  might  be.  the  commercial  legislation 
of  those  nations  towards  the  United  States.  For 
these  reasons,  a  large  majority  of  the  people  of 
South  CaroUna  were  willing  to  make  so  much  sac- 
rifice, be  it  more  or  less,  as  was  involved  in  the  sur- 
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lender  to  a  majority  in  Congress  of  fhe  pow^  to 
regulate  commerce.* 

Stilly  the  Constitution  was  not  ratified  without  a 
good  deal  of  opposition  on  the  part  of  a  considerable 
minority.  As  the  convention  drew  towards  the  dose 
of  its  proceedings,  an  effort  was  made  to  carry  an 
adjournment  to  the  following  autumft,  In  order  to 
gain  time  for  the  anticipated  rejection  of  the  Consti- 
tntion  by  Virginia.  This  motioKi  probably  stimulat- 
ed the  convention  to  act  move  decisively  than  they 
mi^t  otherwise  have  done,  for  it  touched  the  pride 
4»f  the  State  in  the  wrong  direction.  After  a  spirited 
discission  it  was  reje(^ted  by  a  majority  of  forty-six 
votes,  and  theOonstitution  was  thereupon  ratified  by 
«  majority  of  sevaity-six*  Several  amendments  were 
then  adopted,  to  be  presiented  to  Congress  for  consid- 
eration, three  of  which  were  substantially  the  same 
with  three  of  those  proposed  by  Massachusetts.' 

On  the  37th:  of  May,  thete  was  a  great  procession 
qI  the  trades,  in  Charleston,  in  honor  of  the  accession 
of  the  State,  in  which  the  ship  Federalist,  drawn  by 
eight  wiute  liomes,  was  a  cbnspicaous  ol>ject»  as  it 
had  been  in  :the  processions  of  other  cttieis, 

1  See  the  coune  of  argument  of  >  See  tlie  Amendments,  Joonali 

Edimrd  Rntledge,  General  FSnck*  of  the  Old  CongKBi^  VoL  JSSL, 

ae]r,Bol)6rtBM^if«U,Coinmodore  Appendix.  ' 
QiUon,  and  others,  as  giTen  m  £1- 
Iiot,rV.  263-816. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Ratifications  of  New  Hampshirr,  Virginia,  and  New  TorXi 
WTTH  Proposed  Amendments. 

South  Carolina  was  the  eighth  State  that  had 
ratified  the  Constitution,  and  one  other  only  was  re* 
quired  for  its  inauguration.  In  this  posture  of  a& 
fairs  the  month  of  May  in  the  year  1736  was  dosed. 
An  intense  inta:est  was  to  he  concentrated  into  the 
next  two  months,  which  were  to  decide  the  question 
whether  the  Constitution  was  eyier  to  he  put  into 
operation.  The  couTention  of  Viiginia  was  to  meet 
on  the  2d,  and  that  of  New  York  on  the  17fli,  of 
June ;  the  convention  of  New  Hampshire  stood  ad^* 
joumed  to  the  ISth  of  the  same  month.  The  latter 
assembly  wais  to  meet  at  Conciord;  from  which 
place  intelligence^would  reach  the  Middle  and  Soutb- 
em  States  through  Boston  and  the  city  of  New  York. 
The  town  of  Poughkeepsie,  where  the  convention  of 
New  York  was  to  sit,  lay  about  midway  between  the 
cities  of  Albany  and  New  York,  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  Hudson.  The  land  route  from  the  city  of  New 
York  to  Richlnond,  wher^  the  convention  of  Virginia 
Hf  aa  to  meet,  was  of  course  through  the  city  of  Phil- 
adelphia.   The  distance  fiom  Concord  to  Poogb* 
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keepsie,  through  Boston,  Sprmgfiield,  and  Hudson, 
was  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  The  dis- 
tance from  Fdughkeepsie  to  Richmond,  through  the 
cities  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore, 
was  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  The  pub- 
lic mails,  over  any  part  of  these  ^stances,  were  not 
carried  at  a  rate  of  more  than  fifty  miles  for  eadi 
day,  and  over  a  large  part  of  them  they  could  not 
have  been  carried  so  &st  The  mformation  needed 
at  such  a  crisis  could  not  wait  the  slow  progress  of 
the  public  oonveyanoes. 

No  one  could  teU  how  long  the  conventions  of 
New  York  and  Virginia  might  be  occupied  with  the 
momentous  question  that  was  to  come  before  them. 
It  was  evident,  however,  that  there  was  to  be  a  great 
struggle  in  both  of  them,  and  it  was  extremely  im* 
portant  thiit  intelligence  of  the  final  action  of  New 
Hampshiie  should  be  received  in  both  at  the  earliest 
practicable  moment  For,  whatever  might  be  the 
weight  due  to  the  example  of  New  Hampshire  un- 
der other  circttmstaaices,  if,  before  the  conventions  of 
New  York  and  Virginia  had  decided,  it  should  ap« 
pear  that  nine  States  had  ratified  the  Gonstitntion, 
the  course  of  those  bodies  might  be  materially  influ- 
enced by  a  fact  of  so  much  consequence  to  the  fur 
tuie  position  of  the  Union,  and  to  the  relations  in 
which  those  two  iStates  were  to  stand  to  the  new 
government  It  was  equally  important,  too,  that 
whatever  might  occur  in  the  eonveations  of  New 
York  and  Virginia  should  be  known  respectivdy 
u  each  of  them,  as  speedily  as  possible.      About 
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the  middle  of  May,  therefore,  Hamilton  arranged 
with  MadiBon  for.  the  transmission  of  letters  between 
Bichmond  and  Poughke^psie,  by  horse  expresses; 
and  by  the  12th  of  June  he  had  made  a  similar  ar* 
xangement  with  Huftis  KiBg,  General  Knox,  and 
other  Federalists  at  the  £ast»  for  the  conveyance 
fipom  Concord  to  Foughkeepsie  of  intelligence 
cenceming  the  result  in  New  Hampshire. 

A  very  full  cmivention  of  delegntes  of  the  people 
of  Virginia  assembled  at  Bichmond  <m  the  2d  of 
June,  embracing  nearly  all  the  most  eminent  pubHe 
men  of  the  State,  except  Washington  and  Jefferson. 
AH  parties  felt  the  weight  of  responsibility  resting 
upon  thd  State.  Every  State  that  had  hitherto  acted 
finally  on  the  subject  had  ratified  the  Constitution ; 
in  three  of  them  it  had  been  adopted  unanimously ; 
in  several  of  the  others  it  had  heesi  sanctioned  by 
laige  majorities ;  and  in  those  in  which  amendments 
had  been  proposed,  they  had  not  been  made  condi- 
tions pceoedent  to  the  adoption.  So  far,  therefore, 
as  the  voice  of  any  State  had  pronounced  the  Con- 
stitution defective,  or  dangerous  to  any  general  or 
particular  interest,  the  mode  of  amendment  provided 
by  it,  to  be  employed  after  it  had  gone  into  opera- 
tion, had  been  relied  upon  as  sufficient  and  safe. 
The  opposition  in  Virginia  were  consequently  re- 
duced to  this  dilemma;  —  they  must  either  take  the 
responsibility  Of  rejecting  the  Constitution  entirely, 
or  they  must  assume  the  equally  hazardous  respon- 
sibility of  insisting  that  the  ratification  of  the  State 
should  be  given  only  upon  the  condition  of  previous 
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amendments^  They  were  piepored  to  do  bodi,  or 
either,  accoiding  to  the  prospects  of  success;  for 
Iheir  convictions  were  fixed  against  the  system  pnv 
posed ;  their  abilities,  patriotism,  courage,  and  per- 
sonal influence  were  of  a  high  order;  and  their  deyo- 
tion  to  what  they  deemed  the  interests  (rf"  Virginia 
was  unquestionable. 

They  were  led,  as  I  have  aLnsady  said  they  were 
to  be,  by  Patrick  Henry,  whose  reputation  had  suf- 
fered no  abatement  since  the  period  when  he  Uazed 
into  the  darkened  skies  of  the  Bevolution,  —  when 
his  untutored  eloquence  electrified  the  heart  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  became,  as  has  been  well  said,  eren  ^  a 
cause  of  the  national  independ^ice."  ^  He  had  held 
ibe  highest  honors  of  the  State,  but  had  retired,  poor, 
and  worn  down  by  twenty  years  of  public  service,  to 
rescue  his  private  affain  by  the  practice  of  a  piofe^ 
sion  which,  in  some  of  its  duties,  he  did  not  love, 
and  for  which  he  had,  perhaps,  a  single  qualification 
in  his  amazing  oratorical  powers.  His  popularity 
in  Virginia  was  unbounded.  It  was  the  popularity 
that  attends  genius,  when  thrown  widi  heart  and 
sou),  and  with  every  impulse  of  its  being,  into  the 
cause  of  popular  freedom ;  and  it  was  a  popularity 
in  which  reverence  for  the  stem  independence  and 
the  self-sacrificing  spirit  of  the  patriot  was  mingled 
with  admiration  for  the  s^endid  gifts  of  oratory 

^  Notice  of  Henry,  in  the  Na-  greater  than  tliat  of  anj  man  be 

tioiial  Portrait  Gallery  of  Distin-  had  ever  heard,  and  lluit  Henix 

gniflhed  Americans,  Vol.  II.    Mr.  **  appeared   to   ipeak  as   Hodmt 

JefferBon    has  said   that  Henry's  wrote.*     (Jefferson's   Works,    I. 

ponrer  as  a  popobr  orator  was  4.) 
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which  Nature,  and  Nature  alone,  had  bestowed  up- 
,on  him.  But  Mr.  Henry  was  ri^tly  appreciated  by' 
his  contempdraries.  They  knew  that,  though  a  wise 
man,  his  wisdom  llacked  comprehensireness,  and  that 
the  mere  intensity  with  which  he  regatded  the  ends 
of  public  liberty  was  likely  to  mislead  his  judgment 
8is  to  the  means  by  which  it  was  to  be  secured  and 
upheld  Hie  chief  apprehension  of  his  opponents, 
on  diis  important  occasion,  was  lest  the  power  of  his 
eloquence  over  the  findings  or  imrjudioes  of  his  audi- 
tory might  lead  the  sober  reflections  of  men  astray. 

He  was  at  this  time  fifty-two  years  of  age.  Al- 
though feeling  or  affecting  to  tod  himself  an  old 
and  broken  man,  he  was  yet  undoubtedly  master  of 
all  his  natural  powers.  Those  powers  he  exerted  to 
the  utmost,  to  defeat  the.  Constitution  in  the  conven- 
tion of  Virginia*  He  employed  every  art  of  his 
peculiar  rhetoric,  every  resource  of  invective,  of 
sarcasm,  of  appeal  to  the  fears  of  his  audience  for 
libetty;  every  dictate  of  local  prejudice  and  State 
pride.  But  he  employed  them  all  with  the  most 
sincere  conviction  that  the  adoption  of  the  proposed 
Constitution  would  be  a  vmrong  and  dangerous  step. 
Nor  is  it  surprising  that  he  should  have  so  regarded 
it  He  had  formed  to  himself  an  ideal  image  which 
he  vras  &nd  of  describing  as  the  American  spirit 
This  national  spirit  of  liberty,  erring  perhaps  at 
times,  but  in  the  main  true  to  right  and  justice  as 
well  as  to  freedom,  was  vnith  him  a  kind  of  guardian 
angel  of  the  republia  He  seems  to  have  considered 
it  able  to  correct  its  own  errors  without  the  aid  of 
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any  powerful  system  of  g^ieral  gov^mment, — cap 
})able  of  accomplishing  in  peace  aU  that  it  had  tm* 
questionably  effected  for  the  country  in  war.  As 
he  passed  out  of  the  troubles  and  triumphs  of  the 
Bevolution  into  the  calmer  atmosphere  of  the  C!on* 
federation,  his  reliance  on  this  American  spirit,  and 
his  jealousy  for  the  maxims  of  public  liberty,  led 
him  to  regard  that  system  as  perfect,  because  it  had 
no  direct  legislative  authority*  He  could  not  endue 
the  tl]U)ught  of  a  government,  external  to  that  of 
Virginia,  and  yet  possessed  of  the  power  of  direct 
taxation  over  the  people  of  the  State.  He  r^arded 
with  utter  abhorrence  the  idea  of  laws  binding  the 
people  of  Virginia  by  the  authority  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States ;  and  thinking  that  he  saw  in  the 
Constitution  a  purely  national  and  consolidated  gov- 
ernment, and  refusing  to  see  the  federal  principle 
which  its  advocates  declared  was  incorporated  in  its 
system  of  Representation,  he  shut  his  eyes  resolutely 
upon  all  the  evils  and  defects  of  the  Confederaticm, 
and  denounced  the  new  plan  as  a  monstrous  depart- 
ure from  the  only  safe  construction  of  a  Uni<m. 
He  belonged,  too,  to  that  school  of  public  men  — 
some  of  whose  principles  in  this  respect  it  is  vain  to 
question  —  who  considered  a  BiLL  of  Bights  ^ssaitid 
in  every  republican  government  that  i$  clothed  with 
powers  of  direct  legislation. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  session,  at  the  instance  of 
Mr.  Mason,  the  convention  determined  not  to  take  a 
vote  upon  any  question  until  the  whole  Constitution 
had  been  debated  by  paragraphs ;  but  the  discusdons 
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in  tBLct  ranged  over  the  whole  instrument  without 
imy  restriction.  The  opposition  was  opened  by 
Henry,  in  a  powerful  speech  of  a  general  nature,  in 
which  he  demanded  the  reasons  for  such  a  radical 
change  in  the  character  of  the  general  government. 
That  the  new  plan  was  a  consolidated  government, 
and  not  a  confederacy,  he  held  to  be  indisputable. 
The  language  of  the  preamble,  which  said  Wej  the 
People,  and  not  We,  the  States,  made  this  perfectly 
clear.  But  States  were  the  characteristics  and  the 
soul  of  a  confederation.  If  States  were  not  to  be  the 
agents  of  this  new  compact,  it  must  be  one  great, 
consolidated^  national  government  of  the  people  of 
all  the  States.  This  perilous  innovation,  altogether 
beyond  the  powers  of  the  Convention  which  had 
proposed  it,  had  given  rise  to  differences  of  opinion 
which  had  gone  to  inflammatory  resentments  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country.  He  denied  altogether 
the  existence  of  any  necessity  for  exposing  the  pub- 
lic peace  to  such  a  hazard* 

As  soon  as  Henry  had  sat  down,  the  Governor, 
Edmund  Bandolph,  rose,  to  place  himiself  in  a  posi- 
tion of  some  apparent  inconsistency.  He  had,  as 
we  have  seen,  refused  to  sign  the  Constitution.  On 
his  return  to  Yirginia,  he  had  addressed  a  long,  ex- 
culpatory letter  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Del-, 
egates,  giving  his  reasons  for  this  refusal;  which 
were,  in  substance,  that  he  considered  the  Constitu- 
tion required  important  amendments,  and  that,*  as  it 
would  go  to  the  conventions  of  the  States  to  be  ac- 
cepted or  rejected  as  a  whole»  without  power  to 
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amend,  he  thought  that  his  signatute  wonla  pre- 
clude him  from  proposing  the  changes  and  additions 
which  he  deemed  essentiaL  This  letter  had  attract- 
ed much  attention  both  in  and.  out  of  Vixguiia,  and 
Bandolph  was  consequently,  up  to  this  moment,  re- 
garded as  a  firm  opponent  of  the  GonstitutioiL  He 
chose,  however,  to  incur  the  chai^  of  that  kind  of 
inconsistency  whidh  a  statesman  should  never  hesi- 
tate to  commit,  when  he  finds  that  the  public  good 
is  no  longer  consistent  with  his  adherence  to  a  finv 
mer  opinion.  He  declared  that  the  day  of  previous 
amendments  had  passed.  The  ratification  of  the 
Constitution  by  eight  States  had  placed  Virginia  and 
the  country  in  a  critical  position.  If  the  Constitu- 
tion shotdd  not  be  adopted  by  the  number  of  States 
reqtulred  to  put  it  into  operation,  there  could  be  no 
Union ;  and  if  it  were  to  be  ratified  by  that  number, 
and  Virginia  were  to  reject  it,  she  would  have  at 
least  two  States  at  the  south  of  her  which  would 
belong  to  a  confederacy  of  which  she  would  not  be 
a  member.  He  should,  therefore,  vote  for  the  un- 
conditional adoption  of  the  Constitution,  looldng 
to  future  amendments,  although  he  had  little  expec- 
tation that  they  would  be  made. 

This  announcement  took  the  opposition  by  sur- 
prise. But  they  relaxed  none  of  their  efforts.  They 
subjected  every  part  of  the  Constitution  to  a  rigid 
scrutiny,  and  to  the  most  subtie  course  of  reasoning, 
as  well  as  to  one  which  addressed  the  prejudices  of 
the  common  mind.  Some  of  the  most  important 
only  of  the  topics  on  which  they  enlarged,  can  be 
noticed  here. 
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Their  first  and  ohief  objeet  was  to^  show  that  the 
Cbnstitut&on  presented  a  national  and  consolidated 
goveton^nt,  m  the  place  of  the  Confederation,  and 
that  under  such  a  goverzuaa^nt  the  liberties  of  the 
people  of  the  States  conld  not  be  secure.  Thir  chaz^ 
acter  of  the  proposed  gOYemment  Mr.  Mason  de- 
duced from  the  power  of  direct  taxation,  which,  he 
contended,  entirely  changed  the  confederacy  into  one 
consolidated  goTemment.  This  power,  being  at  disF- 
cretion  and  unrestrained,  must  carry  eT^Tthing  be- 
fore it  The  general  goremment  being  paramount 
to,  and  in  evay  respect  mare  powerful  than,  the 
State  goyemmentfs,  the  latter  must  giTe  way;  foi 
two  concurrent  powers  of  direct  tajcation  cannot  long 
exist  togetha.  Assuming  that  taxes  were  to  be 
levied  for  the  use  of  the  general  gOT?eniment,  the 
mode  in  which  they  were  to  be  assessed  and  collected 
was  of  the  utmost  consequence,  and  it  oug^  not  to 
be  surrendered .  by  ihe  peiople  of  Viiginia  to  those 
who  had  neither  a  knowledge  of  their  situation  nor 
a  common  interest  with  them.  Hie  would  ch^if ully 
Hcquiesce  in  giving  an  effectual  alternative  jEbr  the 
power  of  direct  taxation.  He  would  give  the  g^tb- 
eral  government  power  to  demand  their  quotas  of 
the  States,  with  an  alternative  of  laying  direct  tiEtxes 
in.  case  of  non*<»mpliance/  The  certainty  of  this 
conditional  power  would,  in  all  probability,  prevent 
the  application  of  it,  and  tiie  sums  necessary  for  the 
Union  would  then  be  raised  by  the  States,  and  by 
those  who  would  best  know-how  they  coidd  be  raised. 

Mr.  Henry  took  a  broader  ground.    He  argued 
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that  the  CionBtitntioii  presented  a  consolidated  goy- 
emment,  because  it  spoke  in  the  name  of  the  People^ 
land  not  in  the  name  of  the  States.  It  was  neither  a 
monarchy  like  England,  —  a  compact  between  prince 
and  people,  with  checks  on  the  former  to  secure  the 
liberty  of  the  latter ;  nor  a  confederacy  like  Holland, 
-^  an  association  of  independent  States,  each  retain* 
ing  its  individual  sovereignty ;  nor  yet  a  democracy, 
in  which  the  people  retain  securely  all  their  rights. 
It  was  an  alarming  transition  firom  a  confederacy  to 
a  consolidated  government  It  was  a  step  as  iadi« 
cal  as  that  which  separated  us  firom  Great  BritaiiL 
The  rights  of  conscience,  trial  by  jury,  liberty  of  the 
press,  all  immunities  and  firanchises,  all  pretensions 
to  human  rights  and  privileges,  were  rendered  inse- 
cure, if  not  lost,  by  such  a  transition.  It  was  said 
that  eight  States  had  adopted  it  He  declared  that, 
if  twdve  States  and  a  half  had  adopted  it,  he  would, 
with  manly  firmness,  and  in  spite  of  an  erring  world, 
reject  it  "You  are  not  to  inquire,*'  said  he,  **how 
your  trade  may  be  incileased,  or  how  you  are  to  be- 
come a  great  and  prosperous  people,  but,  how  your 
liberties  may  be  secured  " ;  —and  then,  kindling  with 
the  old  fire  of  his  earlier  days,  and  with  the  reool* 
lection  of  what  he  had  done  and  suffered  for  the  lib- 
erties of  his  country,  he  broke  forth  in  one  of  his 
most  indignant  and  impassioned  moods.^ 

Madison,  always  cool,  dear,  and  sensible,  answered 

^  It  is  nid  in  the  newspapen  of  fiom  wUeK  I  hsve  made  the  aln 

tfiftt  period  that  Hemy  mm  on  his  ftract  in  the  text    Bat  be  made  a 

leg!  in  one  speech  for  seven  hoon.  great  nsao^  speeches,  quite  as  ear- 

I  think  it  must  have  been  the  one  nest 
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these  objections.  He  described  the  new  govenmient 
as  having  a  mixed  character.  It  woiild  be  in  some 
respects  fbdaral,  in  others  consoKdated.  The  man* 
netr  in  which  it  was  to  be  ratified  established  this 
do«iUe  character.  The  parties  to  it  were  to  be  the 
people,  but  not  the  people  as  o6mpo8ing  otie  great 
society,  but  the  people  as  comiposing  thirteen  sovep- 
eignties.  If  it  were  a  pnrdly  consolidated  govern- 
ment, the  assent  of  a  majority  of  the  people  would 
be  stUficient  to  establish  it  But  it  was  to  be  bind- 
ing on  the  people  of  a  State  only  by  their  own  sepa- 
rate consent ;  and  if  adopted  by  the  people  of  all  the 
States,  it  would  be  a  government  established,  not 
through  the  intervention  of  their  legislatures,  but  by 
the  people  at  large.  In  this  respect,  the  distinction 
between  the  existing  and  the  proposed  goreniments 
was  very  material 

The  mode  in  which  the  Constitution  was  to  be 
amended  also  displayed  its  mixed  character^  A  inar 
jority  of  the  States  could  not  introduce  amendments, 
nor  yet  were  all  the  States  required ;  three  fourths 
of  them  must  concur  in  alterations  i  and  this  coiisti<> 
tuted  a  departure  from  the  federal  idea.  Again,  the 
members  of  one  branch  of  the  legislature  were  to  be 
chosen  by  the  people  of  the  States  in  proportion  to 
their  numbers ;  the  members  of  the  other  were  to  be 
elected  by  the  States  in  their  equal  and  political  ca- 
pacities; Had  the  government  been  completely  coup 
solidated,  the  Senate  would  have  been  chosen  in  the 
same  way  as  the  House;  had  it  been  completely 
federal,  the  Hous6  would  have  been  chteen  in  the 
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jaame  way  as  the  Senate.  Thus  it  was  of  a  complex 
nature ;  aad  this  complexity  would  be  found  to  rar 
elude  the  evils  of  absolute  consolidation  and  the 
evils  of  a  meie  confederacy.  Finally,  if  Virginia 
were  separated  from  all  the  States,  her  power  and 
authority  would  extend  to  all  cases ;  in  like  manner, 
were  all  powers  vested  in  the  general  government,  it 
would  be  a  consolidated  goveroment;  but  the  pow* 
ers  of  the  general  government  are  enumerated;  it 
ean  only  operate  in  certain  eases;  it  has  legislative 
powers  on  defined  and  limited  objects,  beyond  which 
it  cannot  extend  its  jurisdiction. 

With  respect  to  the  powers  proposed  to  be  con* 
feried  on  the  new  government,  he  omoeived  that  the 
question  was  whether  thiey  were  necessary.  K  they 
were,  Virginia  was  reduced  to  the  dilemma  of  either 
submitting  to  the  inconvenience  which  the  surrender 
of  those  powers  might  occasion,  or  of  losing  the 
Union.  He  then  proceeded  to  show  the  necessity  for 
the  power  of  direct  taxation ;  and  in  answer  to  the 
apprehended  danger  arising  from  this  power  united 
with  the  consolidated  nature  of  the  government,  — 
thus  giving  it  a  tendency  to  destroy  all  subordinate 
or  separate  authority  of  the  States,  —  he  admitted 
that,  if  the  general  govemment  were  wholly  inde** 
pendent  of  the  governments  of  the  States,  usurpation 
might  be  expected  to  the  fullest  extent;  but  as  it 
was  not  so  independent,  but  derived  its  authority 
partly  from  those  governments,  and  partly  from  the 
people,  •— ^  the  same  source  of  power,  *—  there  was  no 
danger  that  it  would  destroy  the  ^State  governments. 
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In  this  maimer)  extending  to  all  tlie  details  of  thte 
Constitution,  the  discussion  proceeded  for  nearly  a 
week,  the  opposition  aiming  to  diow  that  at  every 
point  it  exposed  the  liberties  of  the  people  to  great 
hazards ;  HenYy  sustaining  niearty  th^  whole  burden 
of  the  ailment  on  that  side>  and  %hting  with  great 
vigor  against  great  odds.^  At  laigth,  finding  him- 
self sorely  pressed,  he  took  advantage  of  an  allusion 
made  by  his  opponents  to  the  debts  due  fimn  the 
United  States  to  France,  to  kitroduce  the  name  of 
Jefferson. 

"  I  might,"  said  he,  "  not  firom  public  authority, 
but  £rom  good  inforAiation,  tell  you  that  his  opinion 
is  that  you  reject  tbis  government.  His  diaracter 
and  abilities  are  in  the  highest  estimation;  he  is 
well  acquainted  in  every  respect  with  this  country ; 
equally  s&  with  the  policy  of  the  European  nations. 
This  illustrious  citizen  advises  you  to  reject  this 
government  till  it  be  amended.  His  sentimente 
coincide  entirely  with  ours.  His  attachment  to,  «ul 
services  done  for,  this  country  are  well  known..  At 
a  great  distance  from  us,  he  remembers  and  s^tsdies 
our  happiness.  Living  in  splendor  and  dissipation, 
he  thinks  yet  of  Bills  of  Sights, -^  thinka  e£  those 
little,  despised  things  called  maxims.     Let  us  follow 

I  There  has  been,  I  am  aware,  inentary  tactician.     The  manner 

a   modem   scepticism  concerning  in  which  he  carried  on  tBe  opposi-. 

Patrick  Heniy's  abilities ;   bat  I  tion  to  the  Ck>n8tttatibQ  in  the  con- 

cannot  share  it     He  was  not  a  rention  of  Vu^gmiai  ^r  neariy  a 

man  of  much  information,  and  he  whole  month,  diows  that  he  pos- 

had  no  great  breadth  of  mind.  Bat  sessed  other  powers  besides  Aose 

he  must  have  been,  not  onij  a  very  of  great  natanU  eleqaencei. 
able  debater,  bat  a  good  parlia- 

TOL.  II.  71 
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the  sage  advice  of  this  oommoa  fioend  of  oor  hap- 
piness/'* 

At  the  time  when  Mr.  Henry  made  this  statement, 
he  had  seen  a  letter  written  hy  Mr.  Jefferson  £rom 
Paris,  in  the  preceding  February,  which  was  much 
circulated  among  the  opposition  in  Yii^^inia,  and  in 
which  Mr.  Jefferson  had  expressed  the  hope  that 
the  first  nine  conventions  might  accept  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  the  remaining  four  might  refiise  It,  nntil  a 
Declaration  of  Bights  had  been  annexed  to  it^  Mr. 
Henry  chose  to  construe  this  into  an  advice  to  Fir- 
ffinia  to  reject  the  C!onstitution.  But  this  use  of 
Mr.  Jefferson's  opinion  was  not  strictly  justifiable, 
since  Virginia,  in  the  actual  order  of  events,  mi^t 
be  the  ninth  State  to  act;  for  the  convention  of 
New  Hampshire  wa^  not  to  reassemble  until  neajdy 
three  weeks  after  the  first  meeting  of  that  of  Vir- 
g;inia,  in  whidi  Mr.  Henry  was  then  speaking.    The 

1  EIliotfUL  152,  Debates  in  the  mnch  perfection  as  any  one  of  tiiat 

Virginia  GonTontion.  kind  eyer  baicU    Bj  a  Dedanlun 

>  Under  date  of  Febroaxy  7,  of  Bights,  I  mean  one  which  shall 
1788,  Mr.  Jefferson  wrote  fitnn  sdpnhite  fineedom  of  religion,  free- 
-Faris,  in  a  privalB  letter  to  a.  gen-  dom  of  the  press,  fireedom  d  can- 
tleman  in  Yiiginia, as fi>llowB : — "I  merce  against  monopolies,  trial  by 
wish,  with  all  mj  soul,  that  the  nine  ^  jnries  in  all  cases,  no  suspensions  of 
first  conventions  may  accept  the  the  habetu  corpus^  no  wtanding  a^ 
new  Gonstitntion,  because  this  will  nues.  lliese  are  fetten  ^siast 
.secure  to  us  the  good  it  contains,  doing  evil,  which  no  honest  gor- 
which  I  think  great  and  important,  emment  should  decline.  There  is 
But  I  equally  wish  that  die  four  another  strong  feature  in  the  new 
latest  couTentions,  whichever  they  Constitution  which  I  as  stroi^ 
be,  may  refuse  to  accede  to  it  till  a  dislike.  That  is,  the  peipetoal  re- 
Declaration  of  Bights  be  annexed,  eligibility  of  the  F^^esident  Of 
This  would  probably  command  the  this,  I  expect  no  amendment  at 
offer  ofsuch  a  Declaration,  and  thus  present,  because  I  do  not  see  thai 
^ve  to  the  whole  &bric,  peihaps,  as  anybody  has  objected  to  it  on  your 
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friendB.  of  the  Constitution,  therefore,  becas^  some- 
what restive  under  this  attempt  to  employ  the  influ- 
ence of  Jefferson  against  them.  Without  saying 
anything  disxespectAil  of  him,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
speaking  of  him  in  the  highest  terms  of  praise  and 
honor,  they  complained  of  the  impropriety  of  intro- 
ducing his  opinion,  —  saying  that,  if  the  opinions  of 
important  meii  not  within  that  conv^ition  were  to 
govern  its  deliberations,  they  could  adduce  a  name 
at  least  equally  great  on  their  side ;  ^  and  they  then 
contended  that  Mr.  Jefferson's  letter  did  not  admit 
of  the  application  that  had  been  given  to  it'  But 
the  truth  was,  that  the  assertions  of  his  opponents 
respecting  New  Hampshire,  and  the  ambiguous  form 
of  Mr.  Jefferson's  opinion,  gave  Henry  all  the  oppor- 
timity  he  wanted  to  employ  that  opinion  for  the 
purpose  for  which  he  introduced  it  "  You  say," 
said    he,   "that  you  are  absolutely   certain   New 

side  the  water.  But  it  irill  be  rare  to  cure  the  erils  of  our  new 
productiTe  of  cmel  dirtreas  to  our  Constitatioii  before  they  do  great 
countr^i  eTen  in  your  day  and  harm."  (Jefierson's  Works,  11. 
mine.  The  importance  to  France  855.)  That  Mr.  Jefferson  intend- 
and  England  to  have  our  goTem-  ed  this  letter  should  be  used  as  it 
ment  in  the  hands  of  a  friend  or  was  in  the  convention  of  Vii^ia, 
foe,  will  occasion  theur  interference  is  not  probable ;  but  it  would  seem 
by  money,  and  eyen  by  anns.  Our  from  the  care  he  took  to  state  a 
I^^dent  will  be  of  mi^ch  more  plan  of  proceeding  in  the  adoption 
consequence  to  them  than  a  king  of  the  Constitution,  that  he  intend- 
of  Poland.  We  must  take  care,  ed  his  suggestions  should  be  known, 
however,  that  neither  this  nor  any  His  subsequent  opinion  will  be 
other  objection  to  the  new  form  found  in  a  note  below, 
produces  a  sc^iiam  in  our  Union.  ^  Allndingy  evidently,  to  Wash- 
That  would  be  an  incurable  evil,  ington. 

because  near  friends  fallbg  out  >  See  the  speeches  of  Pendleton 

never  reunite  cordially ;  whereas,  and  Madisout  in  reply  to  Henxj. 

aUofus  going  together,  we  shall  be  Elliot,  m.  304, 829. 
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Hampdhire  will  adopt  this  government  Then  she 
will  be  the  ninth  State ;  and  if  Mr.  Jefferson's  advice 
is  of  any  value,  and  this  system  requires  amend- 
ments, we,  who  are  to  be  one  of  the  four  remaining 
States,  ought  to  reject  it  imtil  amendments  are  ob- 
tained." ^ 

Notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  Madison  to  conn* 
teract  this  artifice,  it  gave  the  opposition  giest 
strength,  because  it  enabled  them  to  throw  the  whole 
weight  of  their  ai^gu!ments  against  the  alleged  de- 
fects and  dangers  of  the  Constitution  into  the  scale 
of  an  absolute  rejection.  Mr.  Jefferson's  subse- 
quent opinion,  formed  after  he  had  received  intdli- 
gence  of  the  course  of  Massachusetts,  had  not  then 
been  received,  and  indeed  did  not  reach  this  country 
until  after  the  convention  of  Virginia  had  acted' 
The  opposition  went  on,  thraefore,  vrith  renewed 
vigor,  to  attack  the  Constitution  in  every  part  which 
they  considered  vulnerable. 

i  Elliot,  m.  314.  would  adopt  it,  and  that  the  othot 

9  On  the  27th  of  May,  1788,  might,  by  holding  oflT,  produce  the 

Mr.  Jeffenon  wrote  {h>m  Pans  to  neceaouy  amendnient&      But  the 

Colonel  Carriiigton,  aa  fi>Uow8: —  plan  of  MaasachiuettB  k  &T  pvcfiv- 

**  I  learn  with  great  pleasure  the  able,  and  win,  I  hope,  be  Ibliowed 

progress  of  the  new  Consdtntion.  by  those  who  .are  yet  to  decide,*' 

Indeed,  I  have  presumed  it  would  '  &c    (Jefferson's  Woiks,  IL  404.) 

gain  on  the  pubHc  mind,  as  I  con-  Colonel  Carringtcm,  the  persoa  to 

fess  it  has  on  my  own.    At  first,  whom  this  letter  was  addreased^ 

though  I  saw  that  the  great  mass  was  a  member  of  Congress,  and 

and  groundwoik  was  good,  I  dis-  received  it  at  New  York,  aboot 

b'ked  many  appendages.  Reflection  the  2d  of  July,  when  it  was  seen 

and  discussion  have  cleared  off  most  by  Madison.    (See  a  letter  from 

of  those.     You  have  satisfied  me  Madison  to  E.  Bandidph  of  that 

a.<  to  the  query  I  had  put  to  you  date,  among  the  Madison  papetSi 

about  the  right  of  direct  taxation.  Elliot,  V.  578.) 
My  fint  wish  was  that  nine  States 
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Among  the  topics  on  which  they  expended  a  great 
deal  of  force  was  that  of  the  navigation  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. They  employed  this  subject  for  the  pur- 
pose of  influencing  the  votes  of  members  who  rep- 
resented the  interests  of  that  part  of  Virginia  which 
is  now  Kentucky.  They  first  extorted  from  Madison 
atid  other  gentlemen,  who  had  been  in  the  Congress 
of  the  Confederation,  a  statement  of  the  negotiations 
which  had  nearly  resulted  in  a  temporary  surrender 
of  the  right  in  the  Misassippi  to  Spain.^  They  then 
made  use  of  the  following  argument  It  had  ap- 
peared, they  said,  from  those  transactions,  that  the 
Northern  and  Middle  States,  seven  in  number,'  were 
in  favor  of  bartering  away  this  great  interest  for 
commercial  privileges  and  advantages;  that  those 
States,  particularly  the  Eastern  ones,  would  be  in- 
fluenced ftirtha:  by  a  desire  to  supress  the  growth 
of  new  States  in  the  Western  country,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  emigration  of  their  own  people  thither,  as  a 
means  of  retaining  the  power  of  governing  the  Unio^ ; 
and  that  the  surrender  of  the  Mississippi  could  be 
mtAe  by  treaty,  under  the  Constitution,  by  the  will 
of  the  President  and  the  votes  of  ten  Senators,^ 
whereas,  under  the  Confederation,  it  never  could 
be  done  without  the  votes  of  mne  States  in  Con-» 
gress. 

1  See  an  acconnt  of  tins  matteri  pdsed  to  be  wiih  tiie  four  Soadieni 

ante,  VoL  I  Book  IJL  Chap.  Y.  States  on  thiB  question, 

pp.  309-827.      '  'Ten  Would  be  two  thirds  gf 

*  Thej.  meant  the  fbar  New  tlie  constitational  quornm  of  foor- 
Eogland  States  an,d  New  York,  teen;  so  tbat  the  argument  sup- 
Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland.  New  posed  only  a  quorum  to  be  pref^ 
Jeney  and  Delaware   were  sup-  ent 
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It  must  be  allowed  that  there  had  been  much  in 
the  history  of  this  matter  on  which  harsh  reflections 
could  be  made  by  both  sections  of  the  Union,  But 
it  was  not  correct  to  represent  the  Eastern  and  Mid* 
die  States  as  animated  by  a  desire  to  prevent  the 
settlement  of  the  Western  country,  or  to  say  that 
they  would  be  ready  at  any  time  to  barter  away  the 
right  in  the  Mississippi.  Seven  of  the  States  had 
consented,  in  a  time  of  war  and  of  great  peril,  to  the 
proposal  of  a  temporary  surrender  of  the  right  to 
Spain,  just  when  it  was  supposed  that  negotiations 
between  Spain  and  Great  Britain  might  result  in  a 
coalition  which  would  deprive  us  of  the  river  for 
ever,  and  when  it  was  thought  that  a  temporary 
cession  would  fix  the  permanent  right  ii  our  fiivor.* 
This  was  undoubtedly  an  error;  but  it  was  one  from 
which  the  country  had  been  saved,  by  the  disputes 
which  arose  respecting  the  constitutional  power  of 
seven  States  to  give  instructions  for  a  treaty,  and 
by  the  prospect  of  a  reconstruction  of  the  general 
government*  Now,  therefore,  that  an  entirely  new 
constitutional  system  had  been  prepared,  the  real 
question,  in  relation  to  this  very  important  subject, 
was  one  of  a  twofold  character.  It  involved,  first, 
the  moral  probabilities  respecting  the  wishes  and 
policy  of  a  majority  of  the  States ;  and,  secondly,  a 
comparison  of  the  means  afforded  by  the  Constito- 
tion  for  protecting  the  national  right  to  the  Missis- 
sippi, with  those  afforded  by  the  Confederation, — 

1  SeeMr.MM&on*9expIaiialaoa         >  Ante,  Book  m.    Chap.  V^ 
in  the  conventum  of  Vngmuu   £1-     VoL  I.  pp.  824  -  887» 
fid,  m.  846. 
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asraming  that  any  State  or  States  might  wish  to  sur- 
lender  it 

Upon  this  question  Mr.  Madison  made  an  answer 
to  the  opposition,  which  shows  how  accurately  he 
foiesaw  the  relations  between  the  western  and  the 
eastern  portions  of  the  Union,  and  how  justiy  he  es- 
timated the  future  working  of  the  Constitution  with 
respect  to  the  preservation  of  the  Mississippi,  or  any 
other  national  right 

If  interest  alone,  he  said,  were  to  goyem  the 
Eastern  States,  they  must  derive  greater  advantage 
from  holding  the  Mississippi  than  even  the  South* 
^n  States ;  for  if  the  carrying  trade  were  their  nat- 
ural province,  it  must  depend  mainly  on  agriculture 
for  its  support,  and  agriculture  was  to  be  the  great 
employment  of  the  Western  cotmtiry.  But  in  addi- 
tion to  this  security  of  local  interest,  the  Constitu- 
tion would  make  it  necessary  for  two  thirds  of  all 
the  Senators  present  —  and  those  present  would 
represent  all  tli^  States,  if  all  attended  to  their  duty 
-*-to  concur  in  every  treaty.  The  President,  who 
would  represent  the  peojde  at  laige,  must  also  con- 
cur. In  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  landed, 
rather  than  tiie  commercial  interest,  would  predom- 
inate ;  and  the  House  of  Representatives,  although 
not  to  be  directly  concerned  in  the  making  of  trea* 
ties,  would  have  an  important  influence  in  the  gov- 
ernment A  weak  system  had  produced  the  project 
of  surrendering  the  Mississippi;  a  strong  one  would 
remove  the  inducement^ 

1  I)ebttteiintiieVii9iuaCkmTentioD,£mot»IIL844--M7. 
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In  the  midflt  of  tiiese  discossioiis,  and  while  the 
opposition  were  making  every  effort  to  protract  them 
until  the  23d  of  June,  —  when  the  assembling  of 
the  legislature  would  afford  a  colorable  pretext  for 
an  adjournment,  —  Cblonel  Oswald  of  Philadelphia 
arrived  at  Richmond,  with  letters  from  the  Anti- 
Federalists  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  to  the 
leaders  of  that  party  at  Richmond,  for  the  purpose 
of  concerting  a  plan  for  the  postponement  of  the  de- 
cision of  Virginia  untU  after  the  meeting,  of  the  con- 
vention of  New  York.  It  was  supposed  th&t,  if  this 
eould  be  effected,  the  opponents  of  the  Constitution 
in  New  Yor^k  would  be  able  to  make  some  overtoie 
to  the  opposition  in  Virginia,  for  the  same  course  of 
action  in  both  States.  If  this  could  not  be  brought 
about,  it  was  considered  by  the  oppodtion  at  Rich* 
mond  that  the  chances  of  obtaining  a  vote  for  pie* 
vious  amendments  would  be  materially  increased  by 
delay.  The  parties  in  their  convention  were  neaily 
balanced,  at  this  time.  Mr.  Madison  estimated  the 
Federal  majority  at  not  more  than  three  or  four  votes, 
if  indeed  the  Federalists  had  a  majority,  on  the  17th 
of  June,  the  day  on  which  the  convention  of  New 
York  was  to  meet^ 

But  we  must  now  leave  the  convention  of  Vii^ 
ginia,  and  turn  our  eyes  to  the  i^easant  village  on 
the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  where  the  convention  oi 
New  York  was  already  assembling.    Hamilton  was 

1  He  thought  at  this  moment  Kentucky  were  then  generallj  bo»- 
tiiat,  if  the  Constitution  should  be  tile.  (8ee  a  tetter  fhm  Hadboo 
lost,  the  Mtniflsppi  question  would  to  Hamilton,  of  June  16th»  Ham- 
be  the  caoae.    The  membera  from  Bton's  Woiks,  1 457.) 
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fliere,  and  was  its  leading  spirit  How  vigilant  and 
thoughtful  he  was,  we  know; — sometimes  watching 
for  the  messenger  who  might  descend  the  eastern 
hills  with  reports  from  New  Hampshire,  —  some- 
times turning  to  the  South  and  listening  for  the 
footfall  of  his  couriers  from  Virginia; ' — but  always 
preparing  to  meet  difficulties,  always  ready  to  con- 
test every  inch  of  ground,  and  never  losing  sight  of 
the  great  end  to  he  accomplished. .  The  hours  were 
slow  and  heavy  to  him.  The  lines  of  horse-expresses 
which  he  had  so  carefully  adjusted,  and  at  whose  in- 
tersection he  stood  to  collect  the  momentous  intelli- 
gence they  would  bring  him,  were  indeed  a  marvel 
of  enterprise  at  that  day ;  but  how  unlike  were  they 
to  the  metallic  lines  that  now  daily  gather  for  us, 
from  all  the  ends  of  the  land  and  with  the  speed  of 
lightning,  minute  notices  of  the  most  trivial  or  the 
most  important  events!  Still,  such  as  his  apparatus 
was,  it  was  all  that  could  be  had;  and  he  awaited, 
alike  with  a  firm  patience  and  a  faithful  hope,  for 
tilie  decisive  results.  Even  at  this  distance  of  time, 
we  share  the  fluctuations  of  his  anxious  spirit,  and 
our  patriotism  is  quickened  by  our  sympathy. 

Barely,  indeed,  if  ever,  was  there  a  statesman  havr 
ing  more  at  stake  in  what  he  could  not  personally 
control,  or  greater  cause  for  soUdtude  concerning 
the  public  weal  of  his  own  times  or  that  of  future 
ages,  than  Hamilton  now  had.  His  own  prospects 
of  usefulness,  according  to  the  principles  which  had 
long  guided  him,  and  the  happiness  or  the  misery 
of  his  country,  were  all,  as  he  was  deeply  convinced^ 

TOL.  XI.  78 
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involved  in  what  might  happen'witlun  my  hour  of 
those  few  eventfiil  days.  The  rejection  of  the  Con- 
stitution by  Virginia  would/ in  all  probability,  cause 
its  rejection  by  New  York*  Its  rejection  by  those 
States  would,  as  he  sincerely  believed,  be  followed 
by  eventual  disunion  and  civil  war.  But  if  the 
Constitution  could  be  established,  he  could  see  the 
way  open  to  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  the  whole 
Union ;  for  although  it  was  not  in  all  respects  the 
system  that  he  would  have  preferred,  he  had  shown, 
in  the  Federalist,  how  profbtmdly  he  understood  its 
bearing  upon  the  inteiests  of  the  country,  into  what 
harmony  he  could  bring  its  various  provisions,  and 
what  powerful  aid  he  could  give  in  adjusting  it*  into 
its  delicate  relations  to  the  States.  He  had,  too,  al- 
j^eady  conceived  the  hope  that  its  early  adminisbA- 
tion  might  be  undertaken  by  Washington;  and  with 
the  government  in  the  hands  of  Washington,  Ham- 
ilton could  foresee  the  success  which  to  us  is  now 
historical. 

To  say  that  Hamilton  was  ambitious,  is  to  say  that 
he  was  human ;  and  he  was  by  no  means  free  firom 
human  imperfections.  But  his  was  the  ambition  of 
a  great  mind,  regulated  by  principle,  and  made  in- 
capable, by  the  force  and  nature  of  his  convictions, 
of  seeking  personal  aggrandizement  through  any 
course  of  public  policy  of  which  those  convictions 
were  not  the  mainspring  and  the  life.  Ih  no  degree 
is  the  character  of  any  other  American  statesman 
undervalued  or  disparaged,  when  I  insist  on  the  im* 
portance  to  all  America,  through  all  time,  of  Hamil« 
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tonV  public  chatacter  and  conduct  in  this  respect^ 
It  was  because  his  future  opportunities  fbr  personal 
distinction  and  useftdness  were  now  evidently  at 
stake  in  the  success  of  a  system  that  would  admit 
of  the  exercise  of  his  great  powers  in  the  service  of 
the  country,  —  a  system  that  would  afford  at  once  a 
field  for  their  exercise  and  for  the  application  of  his 
political  principles,  —  and  because  he  could  neither 
seek  nor  find  distinction  in  a  line  of  politics  which 
tended  to  disunion,  —  that  his  ])osition  at  this  time 
is  so  interesting  and  important  As  a  citizen  of 
New  York,  too,  his  position  was  personally  critical 
He  had  carried  on  a  vigorous  contest  with  the  op- 
ponents of  the  Constitution  in  that  State;  he  had 
encountered  obloquy  and  misrepresentation  and  ran- 
cor, ^^  perhaps  he  had  provoked  them.  He  had 
told  the  people  of  {he  State,  for  years,  that  they  had 
listened  to  wrong  counsels;  when  they  had  lent  them- 
selves to  measures  that  retarded  the  growth  of  a  na- 
tional spirit  and  an  efficient  general  government 
The  correctness  of  his  judgment  was  now,  tiierefore, 
openly  and  palpably  in  the  issue.^  His  public  pol- 
icy, with  reference  to  the  relations  of  the  State  to 
the  Union,  was  now  to  stand,  or  to  &11,  with  the 
Constitution  proposed. 

When  he  entered  the  convention  of  the  State,  he 
was  convinced  that  the  Anti-FederaHsts  were  de- 
termined that  New  York  i&ould  not  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  new  Union,  whatever  might  be  done  by 
the  other  States.^    He  had  also  received  infi)rmation, 

1  See  Ik  carrespondence  irith  Maduon,  WorkB,  L  pp.  450-469. 
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which  led  him  to  believe  that  the  Governor,  dinton, 
had  in  conversation  declared  the  Union  nnnecessary; 
but  of  this,  if  true,  he  could  make  no  public  use. 
His  suspicions  were  certainly  justified  by  the  ten- 
dency of  the  argfnments  made  use  of  by  the  opposi- 
tion, during  the  few  first  days  of  the  session ;  for  it 
was  the  tendency  of  those  arguments  to  maintain 
the  idea  that  New  York  could  very  well  stand  alone, 
even  if  the  Constitution  should  be  established  by 
nine  States,  she  refusing  to  be  one  of  them.  With 
this  view,  they  pressed  the  consideration  under 
which  they  had  all  along  acted,  that  thq  Confedeia* 
tion,  if  attended,  woidd  be  sufficient  for  all  the 
proper  purposes  of  a  general  government ;  and  their 
plan  for  such  an  amendment  of  the  Confederation 
was,  to  provide  that  its  requisitions  for  money  should 
continue  to  be  made  as  they  had  been,  and  that 
Congress  should  have  the  new  power  of  compelling 
payment  bj  force,  when  a  State  had  refused  to  com* 
ply  with  a  requisition, 

Hamilton  answered  this  suggestion  with  great 
energy.  It  is  inseparable,  he  said,  from  the  dispo- 
sition of  bodies  which  have  a  constitutional  power 
of  resistance,  to  inquire  into  the  merits  of  a  law. 
This  had  ever  been  the  case  with  the  federal  requi- 
sitions. In  this  examination,  the  States,  unfurnished 
with  the  lights  which  directed  the  deliberations  of 
the  general  government,  and  incapable  of  embracing 
the  general  iiiterests  of  the  Union,  had  almost  uni^ 
fi>nnly  weighed  the  requisitions  by  their  own  local 
interests,  and  had  only  executed  them  so  far  as  an- 
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swexed  their  particular  oonTeiiience  or  advantage. 
But  if  we  hare  national  objects  to  pursue,  we  must 
have  national  revenues.  If  requisitions  are  made 
and  are  not  complied  with,  what  is  to  be  donel  To 
coerce  the  States  would  be  one  of  the  maddest  pro- 
jects ever  devised.  No  State  would  ever  suffer  itself 
to  be  used  as  the  instrument  of  coercing  another. 
A  federal  standing  army,  then,  must  enforce  the 
requisitions,  or  the  federal  tireasurjr  would  be  left 
vrithout  supplies  and  the  government  without  su]^ 
port  There  could  be  no  cure  for  this  great  evil, 
but  to  enable  the  national  laws  to  opei&te  on  indi^ 
viduals,  like  the  laws  of  the  States.  To  take  the 
old  Confederation  as  the  basis  of  a  new  system,  and 
to  trust  the  sword  and  the  purse  to  a  single  assem- 
bly organized  upon  principles  so  defective,  —  giv- 
ing it  the  full  powers  of  taxation  and  the  national 
forces,  — would  be  to  establish  a  despotism.  These 
considerations  showed  clearly  that  a  totally  different 
government,  with  proper  powers  and  proper  checks 
and  balances,  must  be  established. 

The  convention  soon  afterwards  passed  to  an  ani- 
mated discussion  on  the  system  of  representation 
proposed  in  the  Constitution,  and  while  an  amend- 
ment relating  to  the  Senate  was  pending,  on  the 
S4th  of  June,  Hamilton  received  intelligence  from 
the  East,  that  on  the  2l8t  the  convention  of  New 
Hampshire  had  ratified  the  Constitution.  Up  to 
this  moment,  the  opposition,  while  disclaiming  ea]> 
nesUy  all  wish  to  bring  about  a  dissolution  of  the 
Union,  or  to  prevent  the  estliblishment  of  some  firm 
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and  effident  govemmeat,  bad  still  contmned.  In 
e^ery  form,  to  press  a  line  of  aigmnent  which 
tended  to  produce  the  rejection  of  the  Constitatian 
proposed;  and  it  was  eTxdent  that  their  opponents 
could  throw  upon  them  the  responsibility  of  a  dis- 
solution of  the  Union  only  by  a  deduction  £rom  the 
tendency  of  their  reasonings  But  now  that  the  Con- 
stitution had  been  adopted  by  the  number  of  States 
which  its  provisions  required  for  its  establishment, 
the  Federalists  d^rmined  that  the  opposition  should 
publicly  meet  the  issue  raised  by  the  new  aspect  of 
afiEairs,  whifth  was  to  determine,  whether  the  State  of 
New  York  should  or  should  not  place .  itself  out  of 
the  pale  of  the  new  confederacy, — whether  it  should 
or  should  not  stand  in'a  hostile  attitude  towards  the 
nine  States  which  had  thus  signified  their  determi- 
nation to  institute  a  new  government  Accordingly, 
on  the  next  day,  Chiuicellor  Livingston  formally  an- 
nounced in  the  cojivention  the  intelligence  that  had 
been  received  from  New  Hampshire,  which,  he  said, 
had  evidently  changed  the  circumstances  of  the 
country  and  the  ground  of  the  present  debate.  He 
declared  that  the  Confederation  was  now  dissolved* 
Would  they  consider  the  situation  of  their  country  t 
However  some  might  contemplate  disunion  without 
pain,  or  flatter  themselves  that  some  of  the  Southem 
States  would  form  a  league  with  them,  he  could  not 
look  without  horror  at  the  dangers  to  which  any 
such  confederacy  would  expose  the  State  of  New 
York. 
This  dil^nma  embarrassed,  but  did  not  subdue. 
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the  opposition.  They  xeitented  tiileit  deziial  of  a 
purpose  to  produce  a  dissolution  of  the  Unicm, 
doubtless  with  entire  siacerity ;  but  they  continued 
the  argument  which  was  designed  to  show  that  the 
State  o^ght  not  to  adopt  a  system  dangerous  to  lib* 
erty,  under  a  fear  of  the  situation  in  which  it  might 
be  placed. 

Here,  then,  the  reader  should  pause,  for  a  mo- 
ment, in  order  to  form  a  just  appreciation  of  the 
course  pursued  by  Hamilton,  in  this  altered  aspect 
of  affairs,  when  nothing  remained  to  be  done  but 
to  get  the  State  of  New  York,  if  possible,  into  the 
new  Union.  We  have  now  the  means  of  knowing 
precisely  how  he  estimated  the  chances  of  succeeding 
in  this  effort.  Qn  the  27th,  while  the  discussion 
.was  still  going  on,  he  wrote  to  Madison  as  follows: 
^^  There  are  some  slight  symptoms  of  relaxation  in 
some  of  the  leaders,  which  authorizes  a  gleam  of 
hope,  if  you  do  well.;  but  certainly  I  think  not  other- 
wise."^ At  the  same  time,  we  know  that  his  latest 
news  from  Virginia  was  not  encouraging.^ 

How  easy,  then,  perhaps  natural,  it  would  have 
been  for  him  to  have  abandoned  this  ''gleam  of 
hope," — to  have  turned  his  back  upon  the  State  and 
all  its  cabals,  —  to  have  left  the  Anti-Federalists  to 
determine  the  fate  of  New  York,  and  to  have  trans- 
ferred himself  to  what  was  then  the  larger  communi- 
ty, the  great  State  of  Pennsylvania,  or  to  any  of  the 
other  States  which  had  adopted  the  Constitution! 

1  Works, 1 462.  bad  then  leceiyed  from  Madison., 

S  See  the  latest  letter  whioh  lie  ~  Ibid.  461. 
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He  must  have  been  reoeived  anyVhere  with  the  oon* 
sideration  due  to  his  high  reputation,  his  abilities, 
his  public  services,  and  his  acknowledged  patriotism* 
He  miut  have  been  legarded,  in  any  State  that  had 
accepted  the  new  government,  as  a  person  whose 
assistance  was  indispensable  to  its  success ;  and  so 
he  would  have  been  looked  upon  by  the  main  body 
of  the  people  throughout  the  new  confederacy.  He 
had  no  ties  of  office  to  bind  him  to  the  State  of  New 
York-  He.held  one  of  her  seats  in  the  Congress  erf 
the  Confederation,  but  that  was  a  body  which  must 
soon  cease  to  exist  His  political  opponents  had  an 
undoubted  majority  in  the  State.  The  social  ti^es 
which  had  bound  him  to ,  her  soil  could  have  been 
severied.  He  could  have  left  her,  therefbie,  to  the 
counsels  of  his  adversaries,  and  could  have  sought 
and  fotmd  for  himself  a  career  of  ambition  in  the 
new  sphere  that  was  open  to  receive  him.  That  ca- 
reer would  have  tempted  men  of  an  inferior  mould, 
and  would  have  seen  them  yield  to  the  temptation 
perhaps  the  more  readily,  because  the  conflicts  that 
would  have  been  inevitable  between  rival  confedera- 
cies would  have  pres^ted  fresh  fields  for  exertion 
and  personal  energy,  new  excitements  and  new  ad- 
ventures. It  is,  too,  a  mournfully  interesting  reflec- 
tion, that  if  Hamilton  had  then  cut  himself  free  from 
the  entanglements  of  the  local  politics  of  New  York 
by  a  change  of  residence,  he  probably  could  never 
have  been  drawn  into  that  miserable  quarrel  vrith 
the  wretch  who  in  after  years  planned  his  destruc- 
tion, and  who  gained  by  it  the  execrable  distinction 
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of  having'  taken  the  most  important  life,  that  has 
ever  fallen  by  the  assassination  of  the  duel,  since  its 
opportunities  for  murder  have  Been  known  among 
men. 

But  with  whatever  melancholy  interest  we  may 
pursue  such  a  suggestion  of  what  Hamilton  might 
have  done,  it  heeds  but  to  be  made,  in  order  to  show 
how  far  he  stood  above  the  reach  of  such  a  temptar 
tion.  From  his  first  entrance,  in  boyhood,  into  pub- 
lic life,  his  patriotism  had  comprehended  nothing 
less  than  the  whole  of  the  United  States.  Whatever 
may  be  thought  of  his  policy,  either  before  6r  after 
the  Constitution  was  established,  no  just  man  will 
deny  its  comprehensive  nationality.  He  now  saw 
that  no  partial  confederacy  of  the  States  could  be 
of  any  permanent  value.  He  had  no  favorite  theo- 
ries involved  in  the  Constitution,  no  peculiar  experi- 
ments that  he  wished  to  try.  He  embraced  it,  be- 
cause he  believed  in  its  capacity  to  unite  the  whole 
of  the  States,  to  concentrate  and  harmonize  their 
interests,  and  to  accomplish  national  objects  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  their  welfare.  It  could,  with- 
out doubt,  be  inaugurated  and  put  into  operation 
without  the  concurrence  of  New  York..  But  to 
leave  that,  or  any  other  State  near  the  geographical 
0<entre  of  the  Union,  out  of  the  confederacy,  would 
be  to  leave  its  sovereignty  and  rights  exposed  to  per- 
petual collision  with  the  new  goveniment  No  public 
or  private  purpose  could  have  induced  Hamilton  to 
abandon  any  effort  that  might  prevent  such  a  result 
He  still  labored,  therefore,  with  those  who  were  as^ 
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Bociated  with  him,  to  procure  an  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  by  the  State  of  New  York;  and  we 
must  bear  in  mind  the  vast  importance  of  her  action, 
and  the  difSiculties  with  which  he  had  to  contend, 
that  we  may  take  a  just  view  of  the  concessions  to 
the  opposition  which  he  seems  at  one  stage  of  the 
oasis  to  hare  been  obliged  to  consider. 

But  we  must  now  leave  him  in  the  midst  of  the 
embarrassments  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  to  fol- 
low bis  messenger,  whom  he  instantly  despatched, 
on  the  24th,  with  letters  to  Madison  at  Riohmond, 
announcing  the  news  of  the  ratification  by  New 
Hampshire.  The  courier  passed  through  the  dty 
of  New  York  on  the  25th,  and  reached  Philadelphia 
on  the  26th.  The  newspapana  of  the  latter  dty  im- 
mediately cried  out,  ^^The  reign  of  anarchy  is  over," 
and  the  popular  enthusiasm  rose  to  the  highest  point. 
The  courier  passed  on  to  the  South ;  but  the  cobp 
vention  of  Virginia  had,  in  &ct,  ratified  the  Consti* 
tution  before  he  arrived  in  Philadelphia.  Thus, 
while  New  Hampshire,  in  the  actual  order  of  evraits, 
was  the  ninth  State  to  adopt  the  Constitution,  yet 
Virginia  herself,  so  far  as  the  members  of  her  con- 
vention were  informed,  appeared  at  the  time  of  their 
voting  to  be  the  ninth  adopting  State.  It  is  certain 
that  they  acted  without  any  real  knowledge  of  what 
had  taken  place  in  New  Hampshire,  although  there 
may  have  been  random  assertions  of  what  nobody  at 
Richmond  could  then  have  known.^ 

I  It  has  been  lupposed  thai  ibis  messeDger  arriyed  at  Bichmood 
iraf  not  flo,  hot  tfait  BaiiiillOB\i     befiire  the  final  sctkm  of  tlia  Vir- 
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The  result  was  brought  about  in  Virginia  by  the 
force  of  argument,  and  because  the  friends  of  the 
Constitution  were  at  last  able  to  reduce  the  issue  to 
the  single  question  of  previous  or  subsequent,  that 
is,  of  conditional  or  recommendatory,  amendments. 
As  the  State  appeared  likely  to  be  the  ninth  State 
to  act,  and  they  could  insist  that,  if  she  rejected  the 
Constitution,  she  must  bear  the  responsibility  of  de* 
feating  the  establishment  of  the  new  government,  — 
a  consequence  which  they  could  reasonably  predict, 
-^they  had  .a  high  vantage-ground  from  which  to 
address  the  reason  and  patriotism  of  the  assembly. 

Henry  and  the  other  leaders  of  the  opposition 
fought  valiantly  to  the  last.  When  the  whole  sub- 
ject had  been  exhausted,  the  friends  of  the  Constitu- 
tion presented  the  propositions  on  which  they  were 
willing  to  rest  the  action  of  the  State,  and  which 
declared,  in  substance,  that  the  powers  granted  un- 
der the  proposed  Constitution  are  the  gift  of  the 
people,  and  that  every  power  not  granted  thereby  re- 
mains with  them,  and  at  their  will,  —  consequently 

ginia  oonTentioxi,  and  so  that  the  Hampshire  until  the  Slat    (Ham- 

deciaon  of  {Tew  Hampshire  had  an  ilton's  Works,  I.  468.)    The  ratifi- 

important  bfluence.    I  think  this  cation  passed  the  Viif;inia  oonven* 

is  clearly  a  mbtake.    I  have  traced  tion  on  the  25th,  and  that  body 

the  progress  of  the  messenger  in  iraa  dissolved  on  the  27th.    There 

the  newspapers  of  that  time,  and  is  no  trace  in  the  Vii|;inia  debates 

find  his  arrival  at  New  York  and  of  any  authentic  news  from  New 

Philadelphia    chronicled    as  it  is  Hampshire.    On  the  contraiy,  it 

given  in  the  text    The  dates  are  was  assumed  by  one  of  the  ^eak- 

therefore  decisive.    It  appears  a]so  ers,  Mr.  Lines,  on  the  day  6f  their 

fi:am  Mr.  Madison's  ooirespondence  ratification,  that  the  ConsdtatioQ 

with  Hamilton,  that  he  did   not  then  stood  adopted  by  eighi  States. 

receive  the  despatch  aboirt  New  (Elliot,  IE.  «S6.) 
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tliat  no  right  can  be  abridged,  restrained,  or  modified 
by  the  general  government  or  any  of  its  departments, 
except  in  those  instances  in  which  power  is  given  by 
the  Constitution  for  those  purposes;  and  that,  among 
other  essential  rights,  liberty  of  conscience  and  of 
the  press  cannot  be  cancelled,  abridged,  restrained, 
or  modified,  by  any  authority  of  the  United  Stat^; 
that  the  Constitution  ought,  therefore,  to  be  ratified, 
but  that  whatsoever  amendments  might  be  deemed 
necessary  ought  to  be  recommended  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  first  Congress  that  should  assemble  un- 
der  the  Constitution,  to  be  acted  upon  according  to 
the  mode  prescribed  therein; 

Mr.  Henry,  on  the  other  hand,  brought  forward 
a  counter  project,  by  which  he  proposed  to  declare 
that,  previous  to  the  ratification  of  the  Constitution, 
a  Dedantion  of  Rights,  asserting  and  securing  firom 
encroachment  the  great  principles  of  civil  and  relig- 
ious liberty,  and  the  inalienable  rights  of  the  people, 
together  with  amendments  to  the  most  exceptionable 
parts  of  the  Constitution,  ought  tp  be  referred  by 
the  convention  of  Virginia  to  the  other  States  in  the 
American  confederacy  for  their  consideration. 

The  issue  was  thus  distinctly  made  between  pre- 
vious or  conditional  and  subsequent  or*  unconditional 
amendments,  and  made  in  a  fonn  most  &vorable  to 
the  friends  of  the  Constitution;  for  it  enabled  them 
to  present  so  vigorously  and  vividly  the  consequen- 
ces of  suspending  the  inauguration  of  the  new  gov- 
ernment until  the  other  States  could  con8i4er  the 
amendm^its  desired  by  Virginia,  that  they  procured 
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a  rejection  of  Mr.  Henry's  resolution  by  a  majority 
of  eight,  and  a  ratification  of  the  Constitution  by  a 
majority  of  ten  votes.  A  long  list  of  amendments^ 
together  with  a  Bill  of  Rights,  was  then  adopted, 
to  be  presented  to  Congress  for  its  consideration.^ 

The  conduct  of  Mr.  Henry,  when  he  saw  that  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  was  inevitable,  was  all 
that  might  have  been  expected  from  his  patriotic 
and  imselfish  character.  "  If  1  shall  be  in  the  mi-t 
nority,"  he  said,  "  I  shall  have  those  painful  sensa- 
tions which  arise  from  a  conviction  of  being  over- 
powered in  a  good  cause.  Yet  I  will  be  a  peaceable 
citizen.  My  head,  my  hand,  and  my  heart  shall  be 
free  to  retrieve  the  loss  of  liberty,  and  remove  the 
defects  of  this  system  in  a  constitutional  way.  I 
wish  not  to  go  to  violence,,  but  will  wait  with  hopes 
that  the  spirit  which  predominated  in  the  Revolu- 
tion is  not  yet  gone,  nor  the  cause  of  those  who  are 
attached  to  the  Revolution  yet  lost  I  shall,  there- 
fore, patiently  wait  in  expectation  of  seeing  this  gov- 
ernment ^o  changed  as  to  be  compatible  with  the 
safety,  liberty,  and  happiness  of  the  people."*    This 

I  Tbe  fbim  of  ratificatioii  em-  ndfied  the  instniment  proposed 
braced  the  recitals  giren  in  the  by  the  national  Convention  made 
text  respecting  the  powers  of  Con-  amendments  a  condition.  Hie  ex- 
gresB.  It  was  adopted  by  a  vote  amination  of  the  amendments  pro- 
of 89  to  79,  on  the  25th  of  Jnne,  posed,  therefore,  belongs  to  the  his- 
1788.  1  do  not  go  into  the  partic-  tory  of  the  Consfitotion  subsequent 
nlar  consideration  of  the  amend-  to  its  inangoration.  They  may  all 
ments  proposed  by  seyeral  of  the  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
State  conyentions,  because  the  pres-  thirteenth  volume  of  the  Journals 
ent  work  is  confined  to  the  origin,  of  tiie  Old  Qongreas. 
the  formadon,  and  the  adoption  of  >  Debates  in  Viigima  CoBTen- 
the  ConstitatioD,  and  no  State  thai  tion,  Elliot,  IIL  662. 
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noble  and  disinterested  patriot  lived  to  find  the  Con- 
stitution rU  that  he  wished  it  to  be^  and  to  enioll 
himself^  in  the  day  of  its  first  serious  trial,  among 
its  most  vigorous  and  earnest  defenders. 

But  some  of  the  members  of  the  opposition  weie 
not  so  discreet  Immediately  after  the  adjournment 
of  the  convention,  they  prepared  an  address  to  the 
people,  intended  to  produce  an  effort  to  prevent  the 
inauguration  of  the  new  government  by  a  combined 
arrangement  among  the  legislatui^  of  the  several 
States.  But  this  paper,  which  never  saw  the  light, 
was  rejected  by  their  own  party,  and  the.  opposition 
in  Virginia  subsided  into  a  general  acquiescence  in 
the  action  of  the  convention.^ 

The  ratification  of  Virginia  took  place  on  the  2Sth 
of  June;  the  news  of  this  event  was  received  and  pub- 
lished in  Philadelphia  on  the  2d  of  July.  The  press 
of  the  city  was  at  once  filled  with  rejoicings  over  the 
action  of  Virginia.  She  was  the  tenth  pillar  of  the 
tei^iple  of  liberty.  She  was  Virginia,— --eldest  and 
foremost  of  the  States,  —  land  of  statesmen  whose 
Bevolutionary  services  were  as  household  words  in 
all  America,  — birthplace  and  home  of  Washington! 
We  need  not  wonder,  when  she  had  come  so  tardily, 
so  cautiously,  into  the  support  of  the  Constitution, 
that  men  should  have  hailed  her  accession  with  en- 
thusiasm. The  people  of  Philadelphia  had  been 
for  some  time  preparinjg  a  public  demonstration,  in 
honor  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  by  nine 
States.     Now  that  Virginia  was  added  to  the  num- 

1  Madison's  letters  to  HamtRon,  Woiics  of  HamfltoDy  I.  463, 463. 
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ber,  they  jdetennined  that  all'  possible  magnificence 
and  splendor  should  be  given  to  this  celebration,  and 
they  chose  for  it  the  anniversary  day  of  the  National 
Independence 

A  taste  for  allegory  appears  to  have  been  quite 
prevalent  among  the  people  of  the  United  States  at 
this  period.  Accordingly,  the  Philadelphia  proces- 
sion of  July  4y  1788,  was  filled  with  elaborate  and 
emblematic  representations.  It  was  a  long  pageant 
of  banners,  of  trades,  and  devices.  A  decorated  car 
bore  the  Constitution  framed  as  a  banner  and  hung 
upon  a  staff.  Then  another  decorated  car  carried 
the  American  flag  and  the  flags  of  all  friendly  na- 
tions. Then  followed  the  judges  in  their  robes,  and 
all  the  public  bodies,  preceding  a  grand  federal  edi- 
fice>  which  was  carried  on  a  carriage  drawn  by  ten 
horses.  On  the  fioor  of  this  edifice  were  seated,  in 
chairs,  ten  gentlemen,  representing  the  citizens  oS 
the  United  States  at  large,  to  whom  the  Federal 
Constitution  had  b^en  committed  before  its  ratifica- 
tion. When  it  arrived  at "  Union  Green,"  they  gave 
up  their  seats  to  ten  others  representing  the  ten 
States  which  had  ratified  the  instrument  The  fed- 
eral ship,  ^'  The  Union,"  came  next,  followed  by  all 
the  trades,  plying  their  various  crafts  upon  elevated 
platforms,  ^th  their  several  emblems  and  mottoes, 
strongly  expressing  confidence  in  the  protection  that 
would  be  afforded  under  the  Ck>nstitution  to  all  the 
forms  of  American  manufitctures  and  mechanic  arts. 
Ten  vessels  paraded  on  the  Delaware,  each  with  a 
broad  white  flag  at  its  masthead,  bearing  the  name 
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of  one  of  the  ten  States  in  gold  letters ;  and,  as  if  to 
combine  the  ideas  both  of  the  absence  and  the  pies- 
ence  of  the  ten  States,  ten  carrier-pigeons  were  let 
off  from  the  printers'  platform,  each  with  a  small 
package  bearing  ^^  the  ode  of  the  day  "  to  one  of  the 
ten  rejoicing  and  sympathizing  Statea 

Thus  did  ingenuity  and  mechanical  skill  exert  than- 
selves  in  quaint  devices  and  exhibitions,  to  portray,  to 
personify,  and  to  celebrate  the  vast  social  consequen- 
ces of  an  event  which  had  then  no  parallel  in  the 
history  of  any  other  country,  —  the  free,  and  volun- 
tary adoption  by  the  people  of  a  written  constitution 
of  government  framed  by  the  agents  and  representa- 
tives  of  the  people  themselves.  The  carrier  birds 
are  not  known  to  have  literally  performed  their  tasks, 
but  as  rapidly  as  horse  and  man  could  carry  it,  the 
news  from  Virginia  pressed  on  to  the  North,  and 
reached  Hamilton  at  Poughkeepsie  on  the  8th  of 
July. 

It  found  him  still  surrounded  by  the  same  diffical- 
ties  that  existed  when. he  received* the  result  of  the 
convention  of  New  Hampshire.  The  opposition  had 
relaxed  none  of  their  efforts  to  prevent  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution;  they  had  only  become  some- 
what divided  respecting  the  method  to  be  pursued 
for  its  defeat  Some  of  them  were  in  favor  of  con- 
ditions precedent,  or  previous  amendments;  some, 
of  conditions  subsequent,  or  the  proposal  of  amend- 
ments upon  the  condition  that,  if  they  should  not  be 
adopted  within  a  certain  time,  the  State  should  be  at 
liberty  to  withdraw  from  the  Union;  and  all  of  them 
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were  detenniiied,  in  duse  the  Constitutioii  should 
xbe  ratified^  to  carry  constructive  declarations  of  its 
meaning  and  powers  as  far  as  possible.  Hamilton 
was  conscious  that  the  chief  danger  to  whiqh  the 
Constitution  itself  was  now  exposed,  was  that  a 
general  concurrence  in  injudicious  recommendations 
might  seriously  wound  its  power  of  taxation,  by 
causing  a  recurrence,  in  some  shape,  to  the  system 
of  requisitions.  The  danger  to  which  the  State  of 
New  York  was  exposed,  was  that  it  might  not  be- 
come a'member  of  the  new  Union,  in  any  form. 

The  leading  Federalists  who  were  united  with 
Hamilton  in  the  effort  to  prevent  such  a  disastrous 
issue  of  this  convention  were  John  Jay,  the  Chan* 
cellor  Robert  B.  Livingston,  and  James  Duane.  A 
few  days  after  the  intelligence  from  New  Hampshire 
was  received,  these  gentlemen  held  a  consultation  as 
to  the  most  effectual  method  of  encountering  the 
objections  made  to  the  general  power  of  taxation 
that  would  be  conferred  by  the  Constitution  'upon 
the  general  government  The  legislative  history  of 
the  State,  from  1780  to  1782,  embraced  a  series  of 
official  acts  and  documents,  showing  that  the  State 
had  been  compelled  to  sustain  a  very  large  share  of 
the  burden  of  the  Bevolutionary  war ;  that  requisi* 
tions  had  been  unable  to  call  forth  the  resources  of 
the  country ;  and  that,  in  the  judgment  of  the  State, 
officially  and  solemnly  declared  in  1782,  and  con- 
curred in  by  those  who  now  resisted  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Constitution,  it  was  necessary  that  the 
Union  should  possess  other  sources  of  revenue.    The 
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Federalkts  now  resolved  that  these  documentB  be 
formally  laid  before  the  convention,  and  Hamilton 
undertook  to  bring  them  forward. 

On  the  27th  of  June,  he  commenced  thejnost  elab> 
orate  and  important  of  the  speeches  whidi  he  made 
in  this  assembly,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  in 
the  construction  of  a  government  the  great  objects 
to  be  attained  are  a  fiee  and  pure  representation, 
and  a  proper  balance  between  the  different  branches 
of  administration ;  and  that  when  these  are  obtained, 
all  the  powers  necessary  to  answer,  in  the  mbst  am- 
jie  manner,  the  purposes  of  government,  may  be 
bestowed  with  entire  safety.  He  proceeded  to  argue, 
not  only  that  a  general  power  of  taxation  was  essen- 
tial, but  that,  under  a  system  so  complex  as  that  of 
the  Constitution,  —  so  skilfully  endowed  with  die 
requisite  forms  of  representation  and  division  of  ex- 
ecutive and  l^;islative  power,  •—  it  was  next  to  im- 
possible that  this  authority  should  be -abused.  In 
the  course  of  this  speech,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  that  the  State  had  suffered  great  distresses 
during  the  war  from  the  mode  of  raising  revenues 
by  requisitions,  he  called  for  the  reading  at  the 
clerk's  table  of  a  series  of  documents  exhibiting  this 
&ct  Governor  Clmton  resisted  their  introduction, 
but  they  were  read ;  and  Hamilton  and  his  friends 
then  contended,  that  they  proved  beyond  dispute 
that  the  State  had  once  been  in  great  peril  for  want 
of  an  energetic  general  government 

This  movement  produced  a  warm  altercation  be- 
tween the  leading  gentlemen  on  the  opposite  sides 
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of  the  house.  But  while  it  threw  a  grave  responsi- 
bility upon  the  opposition,  it  did  not  conquer  them ; 
and  by  the  day  on  which  the  intelligence  from  Vir- 
ginia airived,  they  had  heaped  amendments  upon 
the  table  on  almost  every  clause  and  feature  of  the 
Constitution,  some  one  or  more  of  which  it  was 
highly  probable  they  would  succeed  in  making  a 
condition. of  its  acceptance. 

This  critical  situation  of  affairs  led  Hamilton  to 
consider,  for  a  short  time,  whether  it  might  not  be 
necessary  to  accede  to  a  plan,  by  which  the  State 
should  reserve  the  right  to  recede  from  the  Union, 
in  case  its  amendments  should  not  have  been  de- 
cided upon,  in  one  of  the  modes  poiated  out  by  the 
Constitution,  within  five  or  six  years.  He  saw  the 
objections  to  this  course ;  and  he  was  determined  to 
leave  no  effort  untried  to  bring  the  opposition  to  an 
unqufdified  ratification.  But  the  danger  of  a  rejec- 
tion of  the  Constitution  was  extreme;  and  as  a 
choice  of  evils,  he  thought  that,  if  the  State  could  in 
the  first  instance  be  received  into  the  Union  under 
such  a  reserved  right  to  withdraw,  succeeding  events, 
by  the  adoption  of  all  proper  and  necessary  amend- 
ments, would  make  the  reservation  unimportant,  be- 
cause such  amendments  would  satisfy  the  more  rea- 
sonable part  of  the  opposition,  and  would  thus  break 
up  their  party.  But  he  determined  not  to  incur  the 
hazard  of  this  step  upon  his  own  judgment  alone, 
or  that  of  any  one  else  having  a  personal  interest  hi 
the  question ;  and  accordingly,  on  the  12th  of  July, 
he  despatched  a  letter  to  Madison,  who  was  then 
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attending  in  Congress  at  the  city  of  New  York,  ask- 
ing his  opinion  upon  the  possihility  of  leceiving  the 
State  into  the  Union  in  this  fonn.^ 

Madison  instantly  replied,  that,  in  his  opinion,  this 
would  he  a  conditional  ratification,  and  would  not 
make  the  State  of  ^New  York  a  member  of  the  new 
Union ;  that  the  Constitution  required  an  adoption 
in  toto  and  for  ever;  and  that  any  condition  must 
vitiate  the  ratification' of  any  State.^ 

Before  this  reply  could  have  been  received  at 
Foughkeepsie,  the  Federalists  had  introduced  their 
proposition  for  an  unconditional  ratification,  and  this 
was  followed  by  that  of  the  Anti-Federalists  for  a 
conditional  one.  The  former  was  rejected  by  the 
convention  on  the  16th  of  July.  The  opposition 
then  brought  forward  a  new  form  of  conditional  rat- 
ification, with  a  Bill  of  Rights  prefixed,  and  with 
amendments  subjoined  After  a  long  debate,  the 
Federalists  succeeded,  on  the  23d  of  July,  in  procur- 
ing a  vote  to  change  this  proposition,  so  that,  in  place 
of  the  words  "  on  condition,"  the  people  of  the  State 
would  be  made  to  declare  that  they  assented  to  and 
ratified  the  Constitution  '*in  full  confidence"  that, 
until  a  general  convention  should  be  called  for  pro- 
posing amendments.  Congress  would  not  exercise 
certain  powers  which  the  Constitution  conferred  up- 
on them.  This  alteration  was  carried  by  thirty-one 
votes  against  twenty-seven.  A  list  of  amendments  was 
then  agreed  upon,  and  a  circular  letter  was  adopted, 
to  be  sent  to  all  the  States,  recommending  a  general 

1  Letter  to  Madison,  Works  of  Hamilton,  I.  464.  '  Und.  4€5. 
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convention ;  and  on  Saturday,  the  26th  of  July,  the 
ratification,  as  thus  framed,  with  the  Bill  of  Bights 
and  the  amendments,  was  carried  hy  thirty  affirmap 
tive  against  twenty-seven  negative  votes.^ 

By  this  slender  majority  of  her  delegates,  and  im* 
der  circumstances  of  extreme  peril  of  an  opposite 
decision,  did  the  State  of  New  York  accept  the  Con« 
stitution  of  the  United  States,  and  become  a  member 
of  the  new  government  The  &cts  of  the  case,  and 
the  importance  of  her  being  brought  into  the  new 
Union,  afford  a  sufficient  vindication  of  the  course 
pursued  by  the  Federalists  in  her  convention.  But 
it  is  necessary,  before  closing  the  history  of  these 
events,  to  consider  a  complaint  that  was  made  at  the 
time,  by  some  of  the  most  zealous  of  their  political 
associates  in  other  quarters,  and  which  touched  the 
correctness  of  their  motives  in  assenting  to  the  dr- 
culeur  letter  demanding  a  general  convention  for  the 
amendment  of  the  Constitution. 
*  That  there  was  danger  lest  another  general  con- 
vention might  result  in  serious  injury  to  the  Consti- 
tution, perhaps  in  its  overthrow,  was  a  point  on 
which  there  was  probably  no  difference  of  opinion 
among  the  Federalists  of  that  day.  Washington 
regarded  it  in  this  light;  and  there  is  no  reason  to 

1  It  was  reported  in  the  newsp»-  that,  on  tlie  critical  question  of  a 
pen  of  that  period  that  the  Consti-  conditional  or  unconditional  ratifi- 
tnlion  was  adopted  in  this  conven-  cation,  the  majority  was  only  2.  In 
tion  hj  30  yeas  against  25  nays,  truth,  the  ndfication  of  Kew  York 
But  the  official  record  gives  the  harely  escapes  the  objection  of  he- 
several  votes  as  they  are  stated  in  ing  a  qualified  one,  if  it  does  in  &ct 
the  text ;  fix3in  whkh  it  appears  escape  it 
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doubt  that  Hamilton  and  Jay,  and  many  others  of 
lite  £riends  of  the  Constitution,  would  have  felt  great 
anxiety  about  its  result  But  there  were  some  mem* 
bers  of  the  Federal  party,  in  several  of  the  States,  who 
do  not  seem  to  have  fully  appreciated  the  importance 
of  conceding  to  the  opposition,  at  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution,  the  use  of  any  and 
every  form  of  obtaining  amendments  whidi  the  Con* 
stitution  itself  recognized.  This  was  true  every* 
where,  where  serious  dissatis&etion  existed,  and  it 
was  especially  true  in  the  State  of  New  York.  It 
was  impossible  to  procure  a  ratification  in  that  State» 
vnthout  an  equivalent  concession ;  and  if  the  Fed- 
eral leaders  in  that  convention  assented  to  the  pro- 
posal of  a  course  of  amending  the  Constitution  for 
which  the  instrument  itself  provided,  however  ineli- 
gible it  might  be,  their  justification  is  to  be  found  in 
the  circumstances  of  their  situation.  Washington 
himself,  when  all  was  over,  wrote  to  Mr.  Jay  as  foU 
lows :  —  "  Although  I  could  scarcely  conceive  it  pos- 
able,  after  ten  States  had  adopted  the  Constitution, 
that  New  York,  separated  as  it  is  from  the  others, 
atid  peculiarly  divided  in  sentiments  as  it  is,  would 
withdraw  fix)m  the  Union,  yet,  considering  the  great 
majority  which  appeared  to  cling  together  in  the 
convention,  and  the  decided  temper  of  the  leaders, 
I  did  not,  I  confess,  see  how  it  was  to  be  avoided. 
The  exertion  of  those  who  were  able  to  efiect  this 
great  work  must  have  been  equally  arduous  and 
meritorious.*'  * 

I  Woriu  of  Washington,  TXu  40S. 
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But  others  vrexe  not  so  just  The  Federalists  of 
the  New  York  oonvention  were  complained  of  hy 
some  of  their  friends  for  having  assented  to  the  cu*- 
oular  letter*  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a  ratifica- 
tion at  any  price,  in  order  to  secure  the  estaUish- 
ment  of  the  new  govemmeAt  at  the  city  of  New 
York.  It  was  said  that  the  State  had  better  have 
remained  out  of  the  Union,  than  to  have  taken  a 
course  which  would  prove  more  injurious  than  her 
rejeetion  would  have  done.^ 

With  respect  to  these  complaints  and  the  accom- 
panying charge,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say,  in  the 
first  i^ace,  that  Hamilton  and  Jay  and  their  asso- 
ciates believed  that  there  was  fitr  less  danger  to  be 
apprehended  from  a  mere  call  for  a  second  general 
convention,  than  from  a  rejection  of  the  Cionstitution 
by  the  Stat6  of  New  York ;  and  they  had  to  choose 
between  these  alternatives.  ,The  result  shows  that 
they  chose  rightly ;  for  the  assembling  of  a  general 
convention  was  superseded  by  the  action  of  Congress 
upon  the  amendments  proposed  by  the  States.  In 
the  second  place,  the  alleged  motive  did  not  exist 
We  now  know  that  Hamilton  certainly,  and  we 
may  presume  his  friends  also,  did  not  expect  or  de- 
sire the  new  government  to  be  more  than  tempora- 
rily placed  at  the  city  of  New  York.  He  himself 
saw  the  impolicy  of  establishing  it  permanently 
either  at  that  place  or  at  Philadelphia.  He  re^ 
garded  its  temporary  establishment  at  the  city  o{ 

t  Madison's  letter  to  VTadiiiigton,  August  24, 1788,  Works  Of  Wash- 
ington, IX.  549. 
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New  York  as  the  certain  means  of  carrying  it  &r- 
ther  south,  and  of  securing  its  final  and  permanent 
place  somewhere  upon  the  hanks  of  the  Delaware 
within  the  limits  of  New  Jersey,  or  upon  the  hanks 
of  the  Potomac  within  the  limits  of  Vii^^iiiia.^ 

The  people  of  the  dty  of  New  York  had  waited 
long  for  the  decision  of  their  State  convention.  They 
had  postponed  several  times  their  intended  celehia- 
tion  in  honor  of  the  Constitution,  which,  as  it  was 
to  be  the  last,  they  determined  should  be  the  most 
imposing  of  these  ceremonies.  When  the  day  at 
length  came,  on  the  Sth  of  August,  1788,  it  saw  a 
population  whose  mutual  confidence  and  joy  had 
absorbed  every  narrow  and  bigoted  distinction  ia 
that  noblest  of  all  the  passions  that  a  people  can  ex- 
hibit,— love  of  country.  It  were  a  vain  and  invid- 
ious task  to  attempt  to  determine,  from  the  contem* 
porary  descriptions,  whether  this  display  exceeded 
that  of  all  the  other  cities  in  variety  and  extent 
But  there  was  one  feature  of  it  so  striking,  so  cred- 
itable to  the  people  of  the  city  of  New  York,  that 
it  should  not  be  passed  over.  It  consisted  in  the 
honors  they  paid  to  Hamilton. 

He  must  have  experienced  on  that  day  the  best 
reward  that  a  statesman  can  ever  find;  for  there  is 
no  purer,  no  higher  pleasure  for  a  conscientious 
statesman,  than  to  know,  by  demonstrations  of  public 
gratitude,  that  the  humblest  of  tiie  people  for  whose 
welfare  he  has  labored  appreciate  and  are  thankful 

1  See  lib  letter  to  Governor  Lhriogstoa  of  New  Jenej,  Angoit  S9> 
1788,  Works,  I.  471. 
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for  his  services.  Public  life  is  often  represented,  and 
often  found,  to  be  a  thatnldess  sf^eie,  for  men  of  the 
greatest  capacity  and  the  highest  patriotuon;  and 
the  accidents,  the  defeats,  the  changes,  the  party 
passions  and  obstructions  of  the  political  world,  in  a 
free  goTenment,  frequently  make  it  so.  But  man- 
kind are  neither  deliberately  heartless  nor  syfitema1>^ 
ically  unthankful ;  and  it  has  sometimes  happened, 
in  popular  governments,  that  statesmen  of  the  first 
order  of  mind  and  character  have,  while  living,  r&» 
ceived  the  most  unequivocal  proofs  of  feeling  directly 
from  the  popular  heart,  while  the  sum  total  of  their 
lives  appears  in  history  to  be  wanting  in  evidences 
of  that  personal  success  which  is  attaint  in  a  con-* 
stant  triumph  over  opponents.  Such  an  expression 
of  popular  gratitude  and  sympathy  it  was  now  the 
fortune  of  Hamilton  to  recdva 
.  The  people  of  the  city  did  not  stop  to  consider,  on 
this  occasion,  whether  he  was  entitled,  in  compari^ 
son  vnth  all  the  other  public  men  in  the  United 
States,  to  be  regarded  as  the  chief  author  of  the  bless- 
ings which  they  now  anticipated  from  the  Constito^ 
tion.  And  why  should  they  1  He  was  their  fellow«i 
citizen, — their  own.  Hiey  remembered  the  day  when 
they  saw  him,  a  mere  boy,  training  his  artillerymen 
in  their  public  park,  for  the  coming  battles  of  the 
Eevolution.  They  remembered  the  youthful  elo^ 
quence  and  the  more  than  youthful  power  with 
which  he  encou2£tered  the  pestilent  and  slavish  doc 
trines  of  their  Tories.  They  thought  of  his  careeif 
in  the  army,  when  the  extraordinary  maturity,  depths 

TOL.  11.  75 
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and  vigor  of  his  genius,  an4  his  great  accomplish^ 
ments,  supplied  to  Washington,  in  some  of  the  most 
trying  periods  of  his  vast  and  prolonged  responfflbil- 
ity,  the  assistance  that  Washington  most  needed. 
They  recollected  his  career  in  Congress,  when  his 
comprehensive  intellect  was  always  alert,  to  bear  the 
country  forward  to  measures  and  ideas  that  would 
concentrate  its  powers  and  resources  in  some  national 
system.  They  called  to  mind  how  he  had  kept  their 
own  State  from  wandering  quite  away  into  the  paths 
of  disunion, — how  he  had  enlightened,  invigorated, 
and  purified  public  opinion  by  his  wise  and  energetic 
counsels, — how  he  had  led  them  to  understand  the 
true  happiness  and  glory  of  their  country,  —  how  he 
had  labored  to  bring  about  those  events  which  had 
now  produced  the  Constitution,  —  how  he  had  shown 
to  them  the  harmony  and  success  that  might  be  pre- 
dicted of  its  operation,  and  had  taught  them  to  accept 
what  was  good,  without  petulantly  demanding  what 
individual  opinion  might  claim  as  perfect 

What  was  it  to  them,  therefore,  on  this  day  of 
public  rejoicing,  that  there  might  be  in  his  policy 
more  of  consolidation  than  in  the  policy  of  others,  — 
that  he  was  said  to  have  in  his  politics  too  much  that 
was  national  and  too  little  that  was  local,  — that 
some  had  done  as  much  as  he  in  the  actual  construc- 
tion of  the  system  which  they  were  now  to  celebrate  t 
Such  controversies  might  be  for  history,  or  for  the 
contests  of  administration  that  were  soon  to  arisa 
On  this  day,  they  were  driven  out  of  men's  thoughts 
by  the  glow  of  that  public  enthusiasm  which  banishes 
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the  spirit  of  party,  and  touches  and  opens  the  inmost 
fountains  of  patriotism.  Hamilton  had  tendered  a 
series  of  great  services  to  his  country,  which  had 
culminated  in  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  by 
the  State  of  New  York ;  and  they  were  now  acknowl- 
edged from  the  very  hearts  of  those  who  best  knew 
his  motives  and  best  understood  his  character. 

The  people  themselves,  divided  into  their  respec- 
tive trades,  evidently  undertook  the  demonstrations 
in  his  honor,  and  gave  them  an  emphasis  which  they 
could  havJB  derived  from  no  other  source.  They  bore 
his  image  aloft  upon  banners.  They  placed  the 
Constitution  in  his  right  hand,  and  the  C!onfederation 
in  his  left.  They  depict^ed  Fame,  with  her  trumpet, 
crowning  him  with  laureb.  They  emblazoned  his 
name  upon  the  miniature  frigate*  the  federal  ship 
of  state.  They  anticipated  the  administration  of  the 
first  President,  by  unitijig  on  the  national  flag  the 
figure  of  Washington  ai^d  the  figure  of  Hamilton.^ 
All  that  ingenuity,  all  that  affection,  that  popular 
pride  and  gratitude  could  do,  to  honor  a  public  ben- 
efactor, was  repeated  again  and  again  through  the 
long  line  of  five  thousand  citizens,  of  all  orders  and 
conditions,  whidx  stietched  away  ftom  the  shores  of 
that  beautiful  bay,  where  ocean  ascends  into  river 
and  river  is  lost  in  ocean, — where  Comine9t»  then 
wore  her  holiday  attire,  to  prefigure  the  magnificence 
and  power  which  she  was  to  derive  £rom  the  Gonstt* 
tution  of  the  United  States. 

^  Some  of  the  most  elaborate  of  "  Block  and  Fump  Maken"  and 
tlie«e  devices  were  borne  bj  the     ihe  ^^TaUo^-Clumdlen.'' 
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AcTxoir  or  Nobth  Cabouka  akd  Bhodk  Iblakd.  —  OOKCLusioar. 

Thus  had  eleven  States,  at  the  end  of  July,  1788, 
unconditionally  adopted  the  Constitution;  five  of 
them  proposing  amendments  for  the  consideration 
of  the  first  Congress  that  would  assemble  under  it, 
and  one  of  the  five  calling  for  a  second  general  con- 
vention to  act  upon  the  amendments  desired.  Two 
other  States,  however.  North  Carolina  and  Bhode 
Island,  still  remained  aloof 

The  legislature  of  North  Carolina,  in  December, 
1787,  had  ordered  a  State  convention,  which  assem- 
bled July  21,  1788,  five  days  before  the  convention 
of.  New  York  ratified  the  Constitution.  In  this 
body  the  Anti-Federalists  obtained  a  large  majority. 
They  permitted  the  whole  subject  to  be  debated  un- 
til the  2d  of  August;  still  it  had  been  manifest  from 
the  first  that  they  would  not  allow  of  an  uncondi- 
ticmal  ratification.  They  knew  what  had  been  the 
result  in  New  Hampshire  and  Virginia;  but  the 
decision  of  New  York  had,  of  course,  not  reached 
them.  Their  determination  was  not,  however,  to  be 
affected  by  the  certainty  that  the  new  government 
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wonld  be  organized  Their  purpose  was  not  to 
enter  the  new  Union,  nntil  the  amendments  which 
they  desired  had  been  obtained.  They  assumed 
that  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation  would  not 
provide  for  the  organization  of  the  new  government 
until  another  general  convention  had  been  held;  or, 
if  they  did,  that  such  a  convention  would  be  called 
by  the  new  Congress ;  — -  and  it  appeared  to  them  to 
be  the  most  effectual  mode  of  bringing  about  one  or 
the  other  of  these  courses,  to  remain  for  the  present 
in  an  independent  position.  The  inconvenience  and 
hazard  attending  such  a  position  do  not  seem  to 
have  had  much  weight  with  them,  when  compared 
with  what  they  regarded  as  the  danger  of  an  uncon- 
ditional assent  to  the  Constitution  as  it  then  stood.  , 
The  Federalists  contended  strenuously  for  the 
course  pursued  by  the  other  States  which  had  pro- 
posed amendments,  but  they  were  overpowered  by 
great  numbers,  and  the  convention  was  dissolved, 
after  adopting  a  resolution  declaring  that  a  Bill  of 
Rights,  and  certain  amendments,  ought  to  be  laid 
before  Congress  and  the  convention  that  might  be 
called  for  amending  the  Constitution,  previous  to  its 
ratification  by  the  State  of  North  Carolina.^  But  in 
order,  if  possible,  to  place  the  State  in  a  position  to 
accede  to  the  Constitution  at  some  future  time,  and 
to  participate  fully  in  its  benefits,  they  also  declared, 
that,  having  thought  proper  neither  to  ratify  nor  to 
reject  it,  and  as  the  new  Congress  would  probably 

^  This  resolntion  was  adopted     nayi.     North  CaraGna   Debates, 
August  2,  1788,  by  184  yeas  to  84      £Uiot»  IV.  250,  251. 
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lay  an  impost  on  goods  imported  into  the  States 
which  had  adopted  it»  they  recommended  the  l^is- 
lature  of  North  Carolina  to  lay  a  similar  impost  on 
goods  imported  into  the  State,  and  to  appropriate 
the  money  arising  fix}m  it  to  the  nse  of  Congress.^ 

The  elementB  which  fonned  the  opposition  to  the 
Constitution  in  other  States  received  in  Rhode  Island 
an  intense  development  and  aggravation,  from  the 
peculiar  spint  of  the  people,  and  from  certain  local 
causes,  the  history  of  which  has  never  been  fully 
written,  and  is  now  only  to  be  gathered  from  scat- 
tered sources.  Constitutional  government  was  ex- 
posed to  great  perik,  in  that  day,  throughout  the 
country,  in  consequence  of  the  false  notions  of  State 
sovereignty  and  of  public  liberty  which  prevailed 
everywhere.  But  it  seemed  as  if  all  these  causes  of 
opposition  and  distrust  had  centred  in  Bhode  Island, 
and  had  there  found  a  theatre  on  which  to  exhibit 
themselves  in  their  worst  form.  Fortunately,  this 
theatre  was  so  small  and  peculiar,  as  to  make  the 
display  of  these  ideas  extremely  conspicuous. 

The  Colony  of  Bhode  Island  was  established  upon 
the  broadest  principles  of  religious  and  civil  freedom. 
Its  early  founders  and  rulers,  flying  from  religious 
persecution  in  the  other  New  Ei^land  Colonies,  had 
transmitted  to  their  descendants  a  natural  jealousy  of 
other  communities,  and  a  high  spirit  of  individual 
and  public  independenca  In  the  progress  of  time, 
as  not  infrequently  happens  in  such  communities, 
the  principles  on  which  the  State  was  founded  were 

1  Noiih  Caiolina  Debates,  ^XUtit,  TV.  860,  851. 
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fidsely  interpreted  and  applied,  until,  in  the  minds 
of  a  lai^  part  of  the  people,  they  had  come  to  meisui 
a  simple  aversion  to  all  but  the  most  democratic 
form  of  government  No  successful  appeal  to  this 
hereditary  feeling  could  be  made  during  the  early 
part  of  the  Kevolution,  against  the  interests  and  in« 
fluence  of  the  confederady,  because  the  early  and 
local  effect  of  the  Bevolution  in  fact  coincided  with 
it  But  when  the  Bevolution  was  fairly  accom- 
plished, and  the  State  had  assumed  its  position  of 
absolute  sovereignty,  what  may  be  called  the  extreme 
individualism  of  the  people,  and  their  old  unfortu- 
nate relations  with  the  rest  of  New  England,  made 
them  singularly  reluctant  to  part  with  any  power  to 
the  confederated  States.  The  manifestations  of  this 
feeling  we  have  seen  all  along,  £rom  the  |irst  estab* 
lishment  of  the  C!onfederatibn  down  to  the  period  at 
which  we  are  now  arrived. 

The  local  causes  which  gave  to  this  tendency  its 
utmost  activity,  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  were  the  following. 

First,  there  had  existed  in  the  State,  for  a  consid- 
erable period,  a  despotic  and  well-qrganized  party^ 
known  as  the  paper-money  party.  This  fietction  had 
long  controlled  the  legislation  of  the  State,  by  fur- 
nishing the  agricultural  classes,  in  the  shape  of  pa- 
per money,  with  the  only  circulating  medium  they 
had  ever  had  in  any  large  quantity;  and  they  were 
determined  to  extinguish  the  debt  of  the  State  by 
this  species  of  currency,  which  the  legislature  could, 
and  did,  depreciate  at  pleasure. 
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Secondly,  thete  existed,  to  a  gieat  and  ludicrous 
extent,  a  constant  antagonism  between  town  and 
country,*— between  the  agricultural  and  the  mercan- 
tile or  trading  dasses ;  and  this  hostility  was  espe- 
cially violent  and  active  between  the  people  of  the 
towns  of  Providence  and  Newport  and  the  people  of 
the  surrounding  and  the  more  remote  rural  districts.^ 
The  paper-money  questkm  divided  the  inhabitants 
of  the  State  in  the  same  way.  The  loss  of  this  cir^ 
culation  would  deprive  the  agrieultural  classes  of 
their  sole  currency.  They  kept  their  paper-money 
party,  therefore,  in  a  state  of  constant  activity ;  and 
when  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  appeared^ 
this  was  an  organized  and  triumphant  party,  ready 
for  any  new  contest  Finally,  there  prevailed  among 
the  country  party  a  notion  that  the  maritime  advan- 
tages of  the  State  ought  in  some  way  to  be  made  use 
of,  for  obtaining  better  terms  with  the  general  gov- 
ernment than  could  be  had  under  the  Constitution, 
and  that  by  some  sudx  means  funds  could  be  ob- 
tained for  paying  their  most  ui^^ent  debts. 

K  we  may  judge  of  the  spirit  and  the  acts  of  the 
majority  of  the  people  of  Bhode  Island,  at  this  time, 
by  the  manner  in  which  they  were  looked  upon 
throughout  tiie  rest  of  the  Union,  no  language  of 

1  Hie  march  of  the  eoantiypeo-  salutes,— reads  more  like  a  page  in 

pie  upon  Providence,  on  the  4th  Diedrich  Kaickeihocker^s  History 

of  July,  1788,  and  the  manner  in  of  New  York  than  Uke  anything 

which  they  compelled  the  inhahi-  else.    But  it  is  a  veracious  as  well 

tants^the  town  to  abandon  their  as  a  most  amusing  story.      (See 

purpose  of  celebrating  the  adoption  Staples's   Annals  of  Providenoe^ 

of  the  Constitution  by  nine  States,  pp.  329-835.) 
— dictating  even  thdr  toasts  and 
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censure  can  be  too- strong  te  be  applied  to  them. 
They  were  rega!rded  and  spoken  of  everywhere, 
among  the  Federalists,  Ivith  contem:pt  and  abhor** 
rence.  Even  the  opposition  in  other  States,  in  all 
their  arguments  against  the  Constitution,  never  ven- 
tured to  defend  the  people  of  Rhode  Island.  Ridicule 
and  scorn  were  heaped  upon  them  £rom  all  quarters 
of  the  country,  and  ardent  zealots  of  the  Federal 
press  urged  the  adoption  of  the  advice  which  they 
said  the  Grand  Seignior  had  given  to  the  king  of 
Spain,  with  respect  to  the  refractory  States  of  Hol- 
land, namely,  to  send  his  men  with  shovels  and  pick- 
axes, and  throw  them  all  into  the  sea.  Such  an  un- 
dertaking, we  may  suppose,  might  have  proved  as 
difficult  on  this,  as  it  would  have  been  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  But  however  this  might  have 
been,  it  is  probable  that  the  natural  effect  of  their 
conduct  on  the  minds  of  men  in  other  States,  and  the 
treatment  they  received,  reacted  upon  the  people  of 
Rhode  Island,  and  made  them  still  more  tenacious 
and  persistent  in  their  vtrrongful  course. 

But  we  need  not  go  out  of  the  State  itself,  to  find 
proof  that  a  majority  of  its  people  were  at  this  time 
violent,  arbitrary,  and  unenlightened,  both  as  to  their 
true  interests  and  as  to  the  principles  of  public  hon- 
esty. Determined  to  adhere  to  their  paper-money 
system,  they  did  not  pause  to  consider  and  to  discuss 
the  great  questions  respecting  the  Constitution,  —  its 
bearing  upon  the  welfare  of  the  States,  —  its  effect 
upon  public  liberty  and  social  order,  —  the  necessity 
for  its  amendment  in  certain  particulars,  — *  which  led, 
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in  the  conventions  of  the  other  States,  to  some  of  the 
most  important  debates  that  the  subjects  of  govern- 
ment and  free  institutions  have  ever  produced.  In- 
deed, they  resolved  to  stifle  all  such  discussions  at 
once ;  or,  at  any  rate,  to  prevent  them  from  bdng 
had  in  an  assembly  whose  proceedings  would  be 
known  to  the  world.  When  the  General  Assembly 
received  the  Constitution,  at  their  session  in  October, 

1787,  they  directed  it  to  be  published  and  circulated 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  State.     In  February, 

1788,  instead  of  calling  a  conyention,  they  referred 
the  adoption  of  the  Constituion  to  the  freemen  in 
their  several  town  meetings,  for  the  purpose  of  hav- 
ing it  rejected  There  were  at  this  time  a  little  more 
than  four  thousand  legal  voters  in  the  State.  The 
Federalists,  a  small  minority,  indignant  at  the  course 
of  the  legislature,  generally  withdrew  from  the  meet- 
ings and  refused  to  vote.  The  result  was,  that  the 
people  of  the  State  appeared  to  be  nearly  unanimous 
in  rejecting  the  Constitution.^ 

The  freemen  of  the  towns  of  Providence  and  New- 
port, thereupon  presented  petitions  to  tixe  General 
Assembly,  complaining  of  the  inconvemenoe  of  act- 
ing upon  the  proposed  Constitution  in  meetings  in 
which  the  people  of  the  seaport  towns  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country  could  not  hear  and  answer  each 
Qther's  arguments,  or  agree  upon  the  amendments 
that  it  might  be  desirable  to  propose,  and  praying 
for  a  State  convention.    Their  application  was  le- 

1  Thei^  were  2,708  rotes  thrown  against  it,  and  232  in  its  &TQr.    Tbk 
oocoixed  in  March,  178S« 
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fused,  and  Bhode  Island  remained  in  this  position, 
at  the  time  when  the  question  of  organizinglhe  new 
government  came  before  the  Congress  of  the  Cionfed- 
exation,  in  July,  1788. 

Better  counsels  prevailed  with  her  people,  at  a 
later  period,  and  the  same  redeeming  virtue  and 
good  sense  veere  at  length  triumphant,  which,  in 
still  more  recent  trials,  have  enabled  her  to  oveiy 
oome  error,  and  party  passion,  and  the  false  notions 
of  liberty  that  have  sometimes  prevailed  vfithin  her 
borders.  As  the  stranger  now  traverses  her  little 
territory,  in  the  journey  of  a  day,  and  beholds  her 
ample  enjoyment  of  all  civil  and  religious  blessings, 
—-her  busy  towns,  her  fruitful  fields,  her  fair  seat  of 
learning,  crowning  her  thriving  capital,  her  free,  hap* 
py,  and  prosperous  people,  her  noble  waters  where 
she  sits  enthroned  upon  her  lovely  isles,  —  and  re- 
members her  ancient  and  her  recent  history,  he  can- 
not fail,  in  his  prayer  for  her  wel&ie,  to  breathe  the 
hope  that  an  escape  from  great  social  perils  may  be 
found  for  her  and  for  all  of  us,  in  the  future,  as  it  has 
been  in  the  past 

But  the  attitudes  taken  by  North  Carolina  and 
Bhode  Island -— although  in  truth  quite  dijSerent 
and  taken  from  very  different  motives — placed  the 
Union  in  a  new  crisis,  involving  the  Constitution  in 
great  danger  of  being  defeated,  notwithstanding  its 
adoption  by  more  than  nine  States.  Both  of  tiiem 
were  members  of  the  existing  confederacy ;  both  had 
a  right  to  vote  on  all  questions  coming  before  the 
Congress  of  that  confederacy;   and  it  was  to  this 
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body  that  the  national  Convention  itself  had  looked 
for  the  initiatory  measnres  necessary  to  oiganixe  the 
new  government  under  the  Constitution.  The  ques- 
tion whether  that  government  should  be  organized 
at  all,  was  necessarily  involved  with  the  question  as 
to  the  place  where  it  should  be  directed  to  assemble 
and  to  exercise  its  {unctions.  This  latter  topic  had 
often  been  a  source  of  dissension  between  the  States; 
and  there  was  much  danger  lest  the  votes  of  North 
Carolina  and  Rhode  Island,  in  the  Congress  of  the 
Confederation,  by  being  united  with  the  votes  of 
States  opposed  to  the  selection  of  the  place  that 
might  be  named  as  the  seat  of  the  new  government, 
might  prevent  the  Constitution  from  being  estab- 
lished at  all. 

But  now,  the  pen  that  has  thus  traced  these  great 
events,  and  has  sought  to  describe  them  in  their  true 
relations  to  the  social  welfare  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, must  seek  repose.  How  the  Constitution  was 
inaugurated, — by  whom  and  upon  what  principles 
it  was  put  into  operation,  —  how  and  why  it  was 
amended  or  altered,  —  when  and  under  what  circum- 
stances the  two  remaining  States  accepted  its  bene- 
fits,—  what  development  and  what  direction  it  re- 
ceived from  the  generation  of  statesmen  who  made 
and  established  it, — belongs  to  the  next  epoch  in 
our  political  history,  the  Administration  of  Wash- 
ington. 
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CONSTITUTION 

OF 

THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AUEBICA.* 


Wb  the  People  of  the  United  States,  in  order'  to  fbnn  a  more  perfect 
Union,  establish  Justice,  insure  domestic  Tranquillity,  provide  for  the 
common  defence,  promote  the  general  Welfare,  and  secure  the  Bless- 
ingi  of  Liberty  to  ourselyes  and  out  Posterity,  do  ordain  and  establish 
this  CoNSTiTUTioir  for  the  United  States  of  America. 

ARTICLE.! 

Section.  1.  All  legblative  Powers  herein  granted  shall,  be  vested 
in  a  Congress  of  the  United  States,  which  shall  connst  of  a  Senate  and 
House  of  Bepresentatiyes. 

Sectiok.  2.  ^The  House  of  Bepresentatives  shall  be  composed  of 
Members  chosen  eveiy  second  Tear  by  the  People  of  the  several  States, 
and  the  Electors  in  each  State  shall  have  the  Qualifications  requisite  for 
Electors  of  the  most  numerous  Branch  of  the  State  L^iislature.^ 

^o  Person  shall  be  a  Bepresentative  who  shall  not  have  attained  to 
the  Age  of  twenty  five  Years,  and  been  seven  Tears  a  Citizen  of  the 
United  States,  and  who  shaU  not,  when  elected,  be  an  Inhabitant  of  that 
State  in  which  he  shall  be  chosen. 

^Bepresentatives  and  direct  Taxes  shall  be  apportioned  among  the 
several  States  which  may  be  included  within  this  Union,  according  to 
thdr  respective  Numbers,  which  shall  be  determined  by  adding  to  the 

*  This  copy  of  the  Constitution  has  been  compared  with  the  Bolls  in  the 
Department  of  State,  and  is  punctaated  and  otherwise  printed  in  exact  con- 
formity therewith. 
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whole  Nnmberof  free  Pencms,  indnding  thdfle  bonnd  to  Senrioe  fin*  a 
Term  of  Yean,  and  excluding  Indians  not  taxed,  three  fiflhs  of  all  other 
Persons.  The  actual  Enumeradon  shall  be  made  within  three  Years 
after  the  first  Meeting  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  withm 
every  subsequent  Term  of  ten  Years,  in  such  Manner  as  thej  shall  by 
Law  direct.  The  Number  of  Bej)re8entatives  shall  not  exceed  one  he 
every  thirty  Thousand,  but  each  State  idiall  have  at  Least  one  Bepre- 
sentative ;  and  until  such  enumeration  shall  be  made,  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire  shall  be  entitled  to  chuse  three,  Massachusetts  eight,  Bhode- 
Idand  and  Providence  Plantations  one,  Connecdciit  five,  New-York  six. 
New  Jersey  four,  Pennsylvania  eight,  Delaware  one,  Maryland  six,  Yir- 
ginia  ten,  North  Carolina  five.  South  Carolina  five,  and  Georgia  three. 

^When  vacancies  happen  in  the  Representation  from  any  State,  tiw 
Executive  Authority  thereof  shall  issue  Writs  of  fUeetion  to  fill  such 
Vacancies. 

^The  House  of  Representatives  shall  chuse  their  Speaker  and  other 
Officers ;  and  shall  have  the  sole  Power  of  Impeachment 

Section.  8.  ^The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be  eomposed  of 
two  Senators  from  each  State,  chos^  by  the  Legislature  thereof  ftr  six 
Years ;  and  each  Senator  shall  have  one  Vote. 

immediately  after  they  shall  be  assemUed  in  Consequence  of  Hie 
first  Election,  they  shall  be  divided  as  equally  as  may  be  into  three 
Classes.  The  Seats  of  the  Senators  of  the  first  Class  shall  be  vacated  at  the 
Expiration  of  the  second  Year,  of  the  second  Class  at  the  Expiration  of 
the  fourth  Year,  and  of  the  third  Class  at  the  Expiration  of  the  axth  Year, 
so  that  one-third  may  be  chosen  every  second  Year ;  and  if  Vacancies 
hajqpen  by  Resignation,  or  otherwise,  during  the  Recess  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  any  State,  the  Executive  thereof  may  make  temporary  Appoint- 
ments until  the  next  Meeting  of  the  Legislature,  which  shall  then  fill 
such  Vacancies. 

3No  Person  shall  be  a  Senator  who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the  Age 
of  thirty  Years,  and  been  nine  Years  a  Citizen  of  the  United  States,  and 
who  shall  not)  when  elected,  be  an  Inhabitant  of  that  State  far  which  he 
shall  be  chosen. 

^The  Vice  President  of  the  United  States  shall  be  President  of  the 
Senate,  but  shall  have  no  Vote,  unless  they  be  equally  divided. 

The  Senate  shall  chuse  their  other  Officers,  and  also  a  Preadent  pro 
tempore,  in  the  Absence  of  the  Vice  President,  or  when  he  shall  exercise 
the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States. 

<^The  Senate  shall  have  the  sole  Power  to  try  all  Impeachments. 
When  mtting  for  that  Purpose,  they  shall  be  on  Oath  or  Afilnnatioii. 
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YDiea  the  FrecUent  of  the  INted  Stateadsrtried,  .tbeCluef  Jaida»  dbflfi 
preside :  And  no  Fexwui  «ball  be  .coovkted  Ydthoqt  the  CaQaurreoce  of 
two  tUnjs  of  the  ^ieidben  present 

Uudgment  in  Cases  of  Impeachipeni  shall  not  extend  further  than  p> 
removal  from  Office,  and  Disq^nalification  to  hold  ai4  enjoy  any  Office  of 
honour,  Trust  or  Paiofit  under  the  TJnite4  States:  but  the  Party  cac^ 
victed  shall  nevertheless  be  liable  and  subject  to  Indictment,  Trial,  Judg- 
ment and  Puni^h^ient,  accoxvHii^  to  X4iW. 

Section.  4.  ^The  Tunes,  Placed  and  Manner  4)f  holding  £lectio]i# 
for  Senators  and  Bepresentatives,  shall  be  prescribed  in  each  State  by 
the  Legislature  thereof;  but  the  Congress  may  at  any  time  by  Law  make 
or  alter  such  Regulations,  eauiept  as  to  the  Places  of  chusing  Seaatosa. 

9The  Congress  shall  assemble  at  least  once  in  every  Year,  and  such 
Meeting  shall  be  on  the  first  Monday  in  Pecember,  unless  they  shall  by 
Law  appoint  a  difierent  Pay. 

Si^CTioN.  54  i£ach  House  shall  be  the  ^udg^  of  the  Eleotionsy 
Betums  and  Qualifications  of  its  own  Members,  and  a  Minority  of  each 
shall  constitute  a  Quorum  to  do  business;  bu)^  a  smaller  Number  may 
a^joum  from  ^y  to  day,  and  may  be  authorised  to  compel  the  Attend- 
ance of  absent  Memberst  in  such  Manner,  and  under  suc%  Penalties  as 
^ach  Qouse  may  provide. 

^Each  House  may  determine  the  BuIm  of  its  Proceedings,  punish  its 
Members  for  disorderly  Behaviour,  and,  iritb  the  -CoBcurrence  of  twe 
thirds,  expel  a  Member. 

^Each  House  shall  Iceep  a  Journal  of  its  P^xxseedingif,  imd  &tm  time  to 
time  publish  the  same,  excepting  such  Parts  a?  may  in  their  Judgment 
require  Secrecy ;  and  the  Yeas  and  l^ays  of  the  MembeiB  of  either 
House  on  any  question  ihall,  at  the  Desire  of  one  fifUi  of  those  Present} 
be  entered  on  the  Journal. 

^Neither  House,  during  the  Session  of  Congress,  shall,  without  the 
(Donsent  of  the  other,  adjourn  for  more  than  three  days,  nor  to  any  other 
place  than  that  in- ^hich  the  two  Houses  shall  be  sitting. 

Segtiox.  6.  iXhe  Senators  and  B^resentadves  shafl  receive  a 
Compensation  for  their  Seirices,  to  be  ascertained  by  Law,  and  paid  out 
of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  They  shall  in  all  Cases,  except 
Treason,  Felony  and  Breach  of  the  Peace,  be  privileged  from  Arrest 
during  their  Attendance  at  the  Session  of  their  respective  Hous^  and  in 
going  to  and  returning  from  the  same ;  and  fi>r  any  Speech  or  Debate  in 
either  House,  they  shall  not  be  questioned  in  any  other  Place. 

<No  Senator  or  Bepresentative  shall,  during  the  Time  ^  which  he 
was  elected,  be  appointed  to  any  civil  Office  under  the  Authoritjof  the 
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United  States,  wludi  shall  bave  been  created,  or  ihe  Emoliimeiitf 
whereof  shall  have  been  encreased  daring  sodi  time ;  and  no  Pemn 
holding  any  Office  under  the  Umted  States,  diall  be  a  Member  of  other 
Hoose  during  bis  Continuance  in  Office. 

Section.  7.  IM  Bills  for  raiang  Bevenne  shall  originate  in  die 
House  of  Bepresentatives ;  but  tbe  Senate  may  propose  or  concur  nidi 
Amendments  as  on  other  Bills. 

?£Tery  Bill  wbich  shall  have  passed  the  House  of  Representatiyes  and 
tiie  Senate,  shall,  before  it  become  a  Law,  be  presented  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States ;  If  he  i^rore  he  shall  rign  it,  but  if  not  be  shall 
return  it,  irith*his  Objections  to  that  House  in  which  it  shall  have  or^ 
nated,  who  shall  enter  the  Objections  at  laige  on  thdr  Journal,  and  prcF 
ceed  to  reconsider  it  If  after  sucb  ReconsderatioQ  two  thirds  of  that 
House  shall  agree  to  pass  the  Bill,  it  shall  be  sent,  together  with  the  Ob- 
jections, to  the  other  House,  by  which  it  shall  likewise  be  reconsidered, 
and  if  approred  by  two  thirds  of  that  House,  it  shall  become  a  Law. 
But  in  all  such  Cases  the  Votes  of  both  Hooses  shall  be  determined  Ij 
yeas  and  Kays,  and  the  Names  of  tbe  Persons  voting  for  and  against  the 
Bill  shall  be  entered  on  the  Journal  of  eacb  Honse  respectiTely.  If  any 
Bill  shall  not  be  returned  by  the  President  within  ten  Days  (Sundays 
excepted)  after  it  shall  have  been  presented  to  him,  tbe  Same  shall  be 
a  Law,  in  like  Manner  as  if  be  had  rigned  it,  unless  the  Congress  by 
Ibmr  Adjournment  prevent  its  Eetum,  in  which  Case  it  shall  not  be  a 
Law. 

VEveiy  Order,  Besolution,  or  Vote  to  whicb  the  Concurrence  of  the 
Senate  and  Hoose  of  Bepresentatives  may  be  necessary  (except  on  a 
question  of  Adjournment)  shall  be  presented  to  the  President  of  die 
Umted  States ;  and  before  the  same  shall  take  Effect,  shall  be  approved 
by  him,  or  being  disapproved  by  him,  shall  be  repassed  by  two  thirds  of 
the  Senate  and  Hoose  of  Bepresentatives,  according  to  the  Boles  and 
limitations  prescribed  in  the  Case  of  a  BilL 

Section.  8. ,  The  Congress  shall  have  Power  ^To  lay  and  collect 
Taxes,  Duties,  Imposts  and  Excises,  to  pay  tbe  Debti  and  provide  for 
the  common  Defence  and  general  Welfore  of  the  United  States ;  but  all 
Duties,  Imposts  and  Excises  diaU  be  uniform  throughout  the  United 
States; 

To  borrow  Money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States ; 

To  regdate  Coomierce  witb  foreign  Nations,  and  among  tbe  several 
States,  and  with  the  Indian  Tribes; 

To  establish  an  unifonn  Bule  of  Katuralization,  and  unifonn  Laifs  on 
the  subject  of  Bankruptcies  tbrongbout  the  United  States; 
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BTo  coin  Money,  regulate  the  Value  thereof,  and  of  foreign  Coin,  and 
fix  the  Standard  of  Weights  and  Measures; 

^To  provide  for  the  Punishment  of  counterfeiting  ther  Securities  and 
current  Coin  of  the  United  States; 

TTo  establish  Post  Offices  and  postBoads; 

8To  promote  the  Progress  of  Science  and  useful  Arts,  hj  securing  fbr 
limited  Times  to  Authors  and  Inventors  the  excluave  Right  to  their 
respective  Writings  and  Discoveries  ^ 

*To  constitute  Tribunals  inferior  to  the  supreme  Court ; 

i^To  define  and  punish  Piracies  and  Felonies  committed  on  the  high 
Seas,  and  Offences  against  the  Law  of  Nations ; 

HTo  declare  War,  grant  Letters  of  Marque  and  Reprisal,  and  make 
Rules  concerning  Captures  on  Land  and  Water; 

i^To  raise  and  support  Armies,  but  no  Appropriation  of  Money  to 
that  Use  shall  be  for  a  longer  Term  than  two  Years; 

^To  provide  and  maintain  a  Navy ; 

1^*0  make  Rules  for  the  Government  and  R^;ulation  of  the  land  and 
naval  Forces; 

1^0  provide  for  calling  forth  the  Militia  to  execute  the  Laws  of  the 
Union,  suppress  Insurrections  and  repel  Invasions ; 

i^To  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and  disciplining,  the  Militia,  and 
for  governing  such  Part  of  them  as  may  be  employed  in  the  Service  of 
the  United  States,  reserving  to  the  States  respectively,  the  Appointment 
of  the  OflScers,  and  the  Authority  of  training  the  IClitia  according  to  the 
discipline  prescribed  by  Congress ; 

in*o  exercise  exclusive  Legislation  in  all  Cases  whatsoever,  ofver  such 
IMstrict  (not  exceeding  ten  Miles  square)  as  may,  by  Cession  of  particu- 
lar States,  and  the  Acceptance  of  Congress,  become  the  Seat  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Umted  States,  and  to  exercise  like  Authority  over  all 
Places  purchased  by  the  Consent  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  in  which 
the  same  shall  be,  for  the  Erection  of  Forts,  Magazines,  Arsenals,  Dock- 
Yards,  and  other  needful  Buildings ;  —  And 

1^0  make  all  Laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying 
into  Execution  the  foregoing  Powers,  and  all  other  Powers  vested  by  this 
Constitution  in  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  Depart- 
ment or  Officer  thereof. 

Section.  9.  ^The  Migration  or  Importation  of  such  Persons  as  any 
of  the  States  now  existing  shall  think  proper  to  admit,  shall  not  be  pro- 
hibited by  the  Congress  prior  to  the  Year  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  eight,  but  a  Tax  or  Duty  may  be  imposed  on  such  Importation,  not 
exceeding  ten  doUan  for  each  Person. 
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'  97>0  FriinUg^ef  i&e  Wntof  HaBe^BQiqpass^  not  be  snafpeajM* 
unless  when  in  Cases  of  Rebellion  or  JnT«aon  the  public  Sa&^  aiajr 
yequtre  it 

'No  Bill  of  Attainder  or  ex  post  &cto  liaw  sbdl  be  passed. 

^No  Capitation,  or  other  direct,  Tax  shall  be  laid,  unless  in  P^PopovtioQ 
%>  the  Census  or  £nmnenUioii  herein  before  directed  to  be  taken. 

$No  Tax  or  Duty  shall  belaid  on  AzticleB  ^^cported  from  any  State. 

^No  Preference  shall  be  given  by  any  Begutation  of  Cepuneice  or 
Revenue  to  the  Potts  of  one  State  over  ^lose  of  another :  nor  shall 
Ye^sels  bouiid  to,  or  fieom,  one  State,  be  obliged  to  enter,  clear,  or  pay 
Duties  in  another. 

'>'No  Ifc^ey  iduii  be  4^ym  ftmn  the  Txeasuiy,  but  i^  consequence  of 
Appropriations  made  by  Law ;  and  a  legiotar  Statement  and  Account  of 
tfie  Eeceipts  a^  ExpeDdituies  of  all  public  Money  shall  be  pubtisbed 
from  time  to  time. 

8No  Title  of  Nobility  diall  be  granted  by  the  Uni^  States:  And  no 
Person  holding  imy  Office  ot  Profit  or  Trust  under  them,  shall,  without 
the  Consent  of  the  Congress,  accept  of  any  present.  Emolument,  OfficOf 
%r  Title,  of  any  kind  whatever,  from  any  King,  Prince^  or  Ibreign  State. 

Sbction.  10.  ^No  State  shall  enter  into  any  Treaty,  Alliance,  or 
Poafedemdon ;  grant  Letters  of  Marque  and  Bepariaal;  coin  Money; 
^mit  Bills  of  Credit;  make  any,  Thing  but  gold  and  silver  Coin  a 
Render  in  Paym^ent  ^f  Debt^ ;  pass  any  Bill  of  Attainder,  ex  post  £icio 
I^aw,  or  Law  impairing  the  ObUgatiQii  of  Contracts,  or  grant  any  Title  of 
Nobility. 

^No  State  shall,  wi^ut  Die  Consent  of  the  Congress,  Uy  any  Impests 
or  Duties  oa  Imports  or  Exports,  except  what  may  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  exeoutiiig  it^s  inspection  Laws  c  and  the  net  Produce  of  all  Duties 
imd  Imposts,  hud  by  any  State  on  Imports  or  E^cports^  shall  be  for  the 
.Use  of  the  Treamiy  of  the  United  S^tes;  and  all  such  Lam  shall  be 
aebject  to  the  B^vision  and  Conlioal  of  the  Con^iess. 

'No  State  shall,  without  the  Cooaent  of  Congress,  lay  any  Doty  of 
Tonnage,  keep  Troops,  or  Ships  of  War  in  time  of  Peace,  enter  into 
any  Agreement  or  Oompact  with  another  $tate,  or  with  a  ibreign  Power, 
or  engage  in  War,  unless  actually  invaded,  or  in  such  imminent  Danger 
as  will  not  admit  of  Deiaj, 

ARTICLE.  IL 

Sbctiobt.  1.  iThe  executive  Power  ehaU  be  vested  hi  a  President  of 
.tiie  United  States  of  America.  He  shall  hold  his  Office  during  the  Teim 
of  four  Tears,  and,  together  with  the  Vice  Rmdent,  chosen  lor  the  sam^ 
Tenn,  be  elected,  as  follows 
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-  ^BadbSiste  flhikll  app6liit,  kk  naeh  MoMicet  as  the  LegUatn^  thereof 
tiuky  cttraelf  A  Kuftiber  of  Eleetor^  equal  to  ih«  ithxAt  Ntmiber  of  Sen^' 
etwa  aid  lta|M<wmitotr»tt  lo  wlnck  tho  State  may  be  entiflfed  in  the  Coii- 
grem  i  but  M  Senator  'tr  Ret>fea6n49tive,  o^  Pexwm  holding  ah  Office  of 
Tiw/t  «r  Firofitnn^f  the  Uftited  Stat!es»  sfaaH  be  appointed  an  Elector. 

The  Electoni  riMll  m^et  in  their  respecfiTe  Spates,  and  vote  by  Ballot 
fcrtnoBeVBOttsof  Irbeni  oneaft  least  fihkK  not  bean  Inhabitant  of  the 
none  filite  %ritb  dieinflidlveii.  And  they  shall  make  a  list  of  all  t)ie  Ber- 
9on8  TOted  for,  and  of  the  Number  of  Votes  for  each ;  irhich  LSst  they 
shiAl  ^IgA  and  certify,  an^  transmit  sealed  to  the  Beat  of  the  GoTemment 
of  the  United  States,  directed  to  the  President  of  the  Senate.  The 
F^rescdentof  the  Senate  skall,  in  the  Ftesehc^  of  tte  Senate  and  House 
of  BepfesentaUvQl,  op«n  all  die  Certificate^  and  ttie  Totes  shall  then  be 
eonnted.  7%e  Person  bavtugthe  greatest  Number  of  Votes  shaHbe  the 
President,  if  such  Number  be  a  Minority  of  the  whole  Number  Of  Efeo- 
ton  appointed  9  and  if  th^re  be  xxiore  than  one  who  have  such  Hajority^ 
and  have  an  equal  Kunl>er  of  Votes,  then  die  tLouse  of  Representadres 
sball  imiHediaitelyehusebyfiaBotoneof themfclr  President;  andtf  no 
Person  fcsnre  a  Majori^,  thenflbtti  the  fire  highM  on  the  IM  the  said 
House  shall  in  like  Manner  diuse  ti^e  IVesident.  But  in  c^uang  the* 
Fk«dideiit,tbe  Votes  ^hall  be  taken  by  States, tiie  Bepiesentatitai  frcnn 
eack  fltale  having'  one  Vote;  A  quorum  fbr  this  Purpose  shall  consist  of 
a  Member  or  Members  from  twothirds  of  the  States,  and  a  Majority  of 
all  the  SiaiM  i}mSt  be  neeessaiy  to  a  Choice.  In  erery  Case,  after  the 
Choice  of  tlM  P^resident,  the  Person  haTing  th^  greatest  Number  of  Votes' 
oftheElectoMBliall  be  thef  Vice  PresidSBnt  But  if  tliere  should  remain' 
tiro  or  more  who  hare  equal  Votes,  the  Senate  shall  chuse^m  them  by 
BaHol  the  Vie^  Frasident* 

>The  Congmi  may  determiito  the  Thne  of  chusing  t]ie  Electors,  ahd 
the  Bvf  on  which  diey  idiair  gite  thdr  Votes;  Which  Day  shall  be  the 
same  thxiioghoat  the  United  States. 

4No  Petwn  extapi  a  nttmnil  bom  Gtizen,  or  a  CStizen  of  the  United 
States,  at  the  time  of  the  Adoption  of  this  Constitution,  shall  be  eligible 
totinOOoeof  Prerident;  neither  lAiali  any  Person  be  eligible  to  that 
Offio«  who  shall  nol  haVe  tlttdned  to  the  Age  of  thirty  five  Yean,  and 
been  fourteen  Years  a  Besidenl  withm  the  United  States. 

*ln  Case  of  the  Beuoval  of  the  President  fWim  Office,  or  of  his  Death, 
Bedgaatian,  or  InsMt^  to  disehasge  tiie  Pow^n-  and  Duties  of  the  said 
Office*  tiieaame  shall  iAvdhtt  on  the  Vice  Pyesidelit,  and  the  Congress 

*  Altered  by  the  ISth  Amendment. 
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may  hy  Law  pxoyide  for  the  Case  of  Benxnral,  Deaths  BewgniHon  or 
Inability,  both  of  the  Freaident  and  Vice  PkcaideDt,  declaring  vhal 
Officer  shall  then  act  as  Frcadent,  and  sach  Officer  shall  act  accoid- 
ingly,  until  the  Disability  be  remoTed,  or  a  President  shall  be  elected. 

6The  President  shall,  at  stated  Times,  receire  for  his  Berrices,  a  Com- 
pensation, which  shall  neither  be  encreased  nor  diminished  during  the 
Period  for  which  he  shall  have  been  elected,  and  he  shall  not  recdve 
within  that  Period  toy  other  Emolqment  from  the  United  States,  or  any 
of  them. 

^Before  he  enter  on  the  Execution  of  his  Office,  he  shall  take  the  fol- 
lowing Oath  or  Affirmation :  — 

'<  I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will  faithfully  execute  the 
•«  Office  of  President  of.  the  United  States,  and  wifl  to  the  best  of  my 
**  Ability,  preserve,  protect  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
«•  States.- 

Section.  2.  ^The  President  shall  be  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  Militia  of  the  several 
States,  when  called  into  the  actual  Service  of  the  United  States ;  he  may 
require  the  Opinion,  in  writing,  of  the  principal  Officer  in  each  of  the 
executive  Departments,  upon  any  Subject  relating  to  the  Duties  of  their 
respective  Offices,  and  he  shall  have  Power  to  grant  Beprieves  and  Par- 
dons for  Offences  agaiuBt  the  United  States,  except  in  Cases  of  Impeach- 


'He  shall  have  Power,  by  and  with  the  Advice  and  Consent  cf  the 
Senate,  to  make  Treaties,  provided  two  thirds  of  the  Senaton  present 
concur ;  and  he  shall  nominate,  and  by  and  with  the  Advice  and  Con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  Ambasmdors,  other  public  Ministers 
and  Consols,  Judges  of  the  supreme  Court,  and  all  other  Officers  of  the 
United  States,  whose  Appointments  are  not  herein  otherwise  provided 
for,  and  which  shall  be  established  by  Law :  but  the  Congress  may  by 
Law  vest  the  Appointment  of  such  inferior  Officers,  as  they  think  proper, 
in  the  President  alone,  in  the  Courts  of  Law,  or  in  the  Heads  of  Depart- 
ments 

3The  President  shall  have  Power  to  fill  up  all  Vacancies  that  may  hap- 
pen during  the  Becess  of  the  Senate,  by  granting  Commisrions  which 
riiall  expire  at  the  End  of  their  next  Session. 

Section.  8.  He  shall  from  time  to  time  give  to  the  Congress  Infor- 
mation of  the  State  of  the  Union,  and  recommend  to  their  Considenlioa 
such  Measures  as  he  shall  judge  necessary  and  esqiedient;  he  may,  on 
extraordinary  Occasions,  convene  both  Houses,  or  either  of  them,  and  in 
Case  of  Disagreement  between  them,  with  Bespect  to  the  time  <^  Ad- 
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joanunent,  he  may  actjonni  tliem  to  such  Time  aa  be  shall  think  proper; 
he  shall  receive  Ambaawdore  and  other  public  Ministers;  he  shall  take 
Care  that  the  Laws  be  fiithlully  executed,  and  shall  Commiaroon  all  the 
officers  of  the  United  States. 

SscTiON.  4.  The  President^  Vice  President  and  all  cItiI  Officers  of 
the  United  States,  shall  be  xemoved  fitun  Office  on  Impeachment  ibr, 
and  Conviction  of,  Treason,  Bxibeiy,  or  other  high  Cirimes  and  Misde- 
meanors. 

ARTICLE  HI 

SBCnON.  1 .  The  judicial  Power  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  vested 
in  one  supreme  Court,  and  in  such  inferior  Courts  as  the  Congress  may 
from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish.  The  Judges,  both  of  the  supreme 
and  inferior  Courts,.shall  hold  their  Offices  during  good  Behavior,  and 
shall,  at  stated  Times,  receive  for  their  Services,  a  Compensation,  which 
shall  not  be  diminished  during  their  Continuance  in  Office. 

Section.  2.  ^The  judicial  Power  shall  extend  to  all  Cases,  in  Law 
and  Equity,  arising  under  this  Constitution,  the  Laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  Treaties  madot  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  their  Author* 
ity;— to  all  Cases  affecting  Ambassadors,  other  public  Ministers,  and 
Consuls;  —  to  all  Cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  Jurisdiction; — to 
Controversies  to  which  the  United  States  shall  be  a  Party ;  —  to  Contro- 
venies  between  two  or  more  States ;  —  between  a  State  and  Citizens  cf 
another  State; — between  Citizens  of  different  States, -^between  Citi- 
aeas  of  the  same  State  claiming  Lands  under  Grants  of  different  States, 
and  between  a  State,  or  the  Citiiens  thereof^  and  foreign  States,  Citizens 
or  Subjects. 

sin  all  Cases  affecting  Ambaandors,  other  public  Afinisters  and  Con- 
suls, and  those  in  which  a  State  shall  be  Party,  the  supreme  Court  shall 
have  original  Jurisdiction.  In  all  the  other  Cases  before  mentioned,  the 
supreme  Court  shall  have  appellate  Jurisdiction,  both  as  to  Law  and 
Fact,  with  such  Excef^ons,  and  under  such  Begulations  as  the  Congress 
shall  make. 

9The  Trial  of  all  Crimes,  except  Jn  Cases  of  Lnpeaohment,  shall  be  by 
Jttiy ;  and  such  Trial  shall  be  held  in  the  State  where  the  said  Crimes 
shall  have  been  committed ;  but  when  not  conunitted  within  any  State, 
the  Trial  shall  be  at  such  Place  or  Places  as  the  Congress  may  by  l^w 
have  directed. 

SicrriOK.  8.  ^Treason  against  the  United  States,  shall  consist  only 
in  levying  War  against  them,  or  in  adhering  to  their  Enemies,  giving 
I  Aid  and  Comfixrt    No  Person  shall  be  convicted  of  Treason  unless 
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sion  in  open  Goart. 

*The  Congress  shall  liare-Poir«r  to  dedutt  tlie^PimlAiiifent  of  Ti^anni 
bat  no  Attainder  of  Treason  shall  work  Corra^mkm  of  Biood,  or  IMUk^ 
tire  except  aixru^  the  Un  or  the'Penon  tfttsBsted*  * 

ARTICLRiV. 

Section.  1.  Full  Faith  and  Credit  shall  be  given  in  each  State  to* 
the  public  Acts,  Becords,  and  judicial  Proceedings  of  every  other  State. 
And  the  Congress  may  by  general  Laws  prescribe  the  Manner  in  which 
such  Acts,  Becords  and  ProeeedSngs  shaft  be  prov^  and  the  Efllct 
thei^of. 

SEertoN.  2  iThe  Citkens  of  each  Sfofe  ^hdl  hff  enfitl«d  to  id 
PHvJleges  and  Immunities  of  Cttrzens  in  the  sevend  Slates 

•A  Person  charged  m  any  State  with  Treason,  Feloiiy,  of  other  Crime, 
who  shall  flee  from  Justice,  and  be  foiind  m  andther  Stele,  shall  on  De- 
mand of  the  executive  Authority  of  tiie  Stttte  fhim  wUch  he  fled,  be  de- 
fivered  up,  to  be  removed  to  the  State  havh^  Jurndidlion  oftlie  Crime. 

^0  Person  held  to  Service  or  Labour  in  one  State,  undlei*  tiie  Laws 
thereof,  escaping  into  another,  shall,  in  Consequence  of  aa/  Law  oHK^ 
ulation  therein,  be  discharged  finom  such  Service  or  Labour,  but  shdB  be 
delivered  up  on  Claim  of  the  Party  to  whom  such  Serviee  or  Labmu^ 
may  be  due. 

Section.  S.  ^New'  States  may  be  adndtted'  by  the  Congresi  into^ 
this  Union ;  but  no  new  State  shall  be  formed  or  erected  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  any  other  State;  nbr  any  State  be  formed  by  the  Ahm^ 
tion  of  two  or  more  States,  or  Parts  of  States,  without  the  Consent  of 
the  Legislatures  of  tiie  States  concerned  as  well  is  of  the  Congfem 

SThe  Congress  rfiall  hacve  Power  to  dispose  of  and  make  atfl  aeedftl 
Kdes  and  Regulations  respecting  the  Territoi^  or  otiier  iVopeity  be** 
longing  to  the  United  States;  and  notiringin  this  ConMitutimi  shi^  be 
so  construed  as  to  Prejudice  any  Clidms  of  the  United  States^  or  of  Miy 
particular  State. 

Sectiok.  4.  The  United  States  shall  guanmtee  to  every  Stele  ia 
(his  Union  a  Republican  Form  of  Government,  and  shall  protect  e^cfa  eF 
them  against  Invadon ;  and  on  Application  of  the  Legisbitiif«,  or  of  the 
Executive  (when  the  Legislatare  cannot  be  convened)  against  doenslie 
Violence. 

ARTICLE^  V. 

The  Congress^  whenever  two  thirds  of  bo4h  SotMee  AtSL  deett  tt 
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necesBaxy,  sluJl  propose  AihendtaientB  tcytbb  Constitution,  or,  on  the  Ap- 
plication of  the-Legi^ttxreB  cf  two  thirds  of  the  M¥«Ml  Stttl^,^8hail  call  a 
Conyention  for  propodng  Ameadnenli^  wbk^  in  either  Case,  shall  be 
valid  to  all  Intents  and  Purposes,  as  Part  of  this  Constitution,  when  rati- 
fied by  the  Legislatures  of  three  fourths  of  the  several  States,  or  by  Con- 
ventions in  three  fourths  thereof,  a^  the  oiie  c/t  the  other  Mode  of  Batifi- 
cation  may  be  proposed  by  the  Congress ;  Provided  that  no  Amendment 
which  may  be  made  pnor  to  the  Ye^*  WV- thousand  eight  hundred  and 
eight  shall  in  any  Manner  affect  the  fixst  and  ibtHk  Qaiiaei  iA  the  Ninth 
Section  of  the  first  Article ;  and,  that  no  State,  without  its  Consent,  shall 
be  deprived  of  its  equal  Suffrage  in  the  Senate. 

ARTICLE.  VI. 

lAll  Debts  contracted  and'  Engageflients '  entered  into,  before  the 
Adoption  of  this  C^nitiliitioii,  shall  be  as  valid  agaiiisCtlia  United  States 
under  this  Constitutieii,  as  under  the  Confederation* 

KThia  Constitiltion,  and  the  Laws  of  the  Uittted  Stafes'which  shall  be 
made  in  Pursuance  theredf;  and  all  Treaties  made,  of  which  shall  be 
made,  under  the  Authority  of  tber  Uotol  States,  shall  be  the  supreme 
Law  of  the  Land ;  and  the  Judges  in  every  State  sballbe  bound  thereby, 
any  Thing  in  tlie  Conftitution  or  Laws  of  wy  State  to  th^  Contrary 
notwithstanding. 

3The  Senators  and  Bepresentativea  before  mentioned,  and  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  several  State  Legislatures,  and  all  executive  and  judicial  Offi- 
cers, both  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  several  Statfe^  s^  be  bound 
by  Oath  or  Affirmation,  to  support  this  Constitution ;  biit  no  religions 
Test  shall  ever  be  required  ai^a  Qoalfieation  to  any  Office  or  public 
Trust  under  tbs.Uiii4ed  ^SCatea*- 

ARTICLE.  Ttf. 

The  Ratification  of  the  Cbnventions  of  nine  States,  shall  be  sufficient 
for  the  Establishment  of  this  Constitution  between  th$  Siktes  ^  ratifying 
the  Same. 

Doi^K  in  Cohvehtion  by  £he  tTnanimous  Consent  of  Aid  States  present 
the  Seventeenth  Bay  of  September  in  the  Year  of  otir  Lord  one 
thousand  seven  hundred^  and  Eighty  sbven  and  of  the  Independaace 
of  the  United  States  of  AjBcrica  the  Twelfth  lli  WMMM  where- 
of We  have  hereunto  subscribed  our  Nameo, 

G9  WASHINGTON— 
Presidt  and  Deputy  from  Virgima 

YOL.  IX.  78 
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NEW  HAMPSHIBE. 
Jomr  Laxodov,  Nioboula  Oilmak. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

NjLTBJLKXEL  GOBHAM,  BUFUB  ElHO. 

CONNECTICUT. 
Wk.  Sajil.  Jo'uhsov,  Bookk  Sbxbxav. 

NEW  YORK. 
AjMtkjnan  Hamiutov. 

NEW  JERSEY. 
Wil:  Litikostov,  David  Bebablbt, 

Wm.  Patxbsox,  Joha.  Dattov. 

.   PENNSYLVANIA. 

B.  PBAinujv,  Thomas  MiYVUir, 

RoBT.  MoBBi*,  Gbo:  Cltmbb, 

Tboi  Fits  Simovs,  Jab^p  Ikobbsoix, 

Jambs  Wilsob,  Gout:  Mobbis. 

DELAWARE. 
Gbo:  I^bad,  GuyiriKo  Bbdfobb, jnn. 

.      JOHM  DlGIUKSOir,  BlOBABD  BaSSBTT. 

Jaco:  Bboom. 

MARYLAND. 

Jambs  M'Heitbt,  Dak  :  ov  St.  Thos.  JcznrBB, 

Dahi»  Cabboll. 

VIRGINIA. 

JoBH  Blaxb,  Jambs  Mabisob,  Jb. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Wm.  Bloobt,  Rich'd  Dobbs  Spaioht. 

Hu.  Williamson. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 
J.  RuTLBDOB,  CrablbsCotbswobthPdicxhxt, 

Chablbs  Pixcxbbt,  Pibbcb  Butlbb. 

GEORGIA. 
William  Kbit,  Abb.  Baldwut. 

Attest: 

WILLIAM  JACKSON,  &entoy. 
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ABTIOLES 

IK  ADDITION  TO,  AND  AMENDMENT  OF, 

THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  UNTIED  STATES  OF 
AMERICA, 

PROPOSED  BY  CONGRESS,  AND  BATIFIED  BT  THE  tEGISLA- 
TUBES  OF  THE  SBYERAX  9TATB8,  PUB3UAKT  TO  THE  FIFTH 
ABTICLS  OF  THE  0BI6INAL   CONSTITUTIOK.* 

(ARTICLE  l.> 

CoDgresB  sliall  make  no  law  respecdng  an  eMtHaAaoMiDt'oi  religion,  or . 
prohibiting  the  free  exeroise  thereof;  or  abridging  die  freedom  of  speech, 
or  of  the  presq ;  or  the  right  of  the  people  peaceaUj  to  anemble,  and  to 
petition  the  Goyernment  for  a  redress  of  grievances. 

(ARTICLE  2.) 

A  irell  regulated  SfiUda,  being  necessary  to  the  security  of  a  free 
State,  the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  Anns,  shall  not  be  in* 
fringed. 

(ARTICLE  m.) 

No  Soldier  shall,  in  time  of  peace  be  quartered  in  any  house,  without 
the  consent  of  the  Owner,  nor  in  tiine  of  war,  but  in  a  manner  to  be 
prescribed  by  law. 

(ARTICLE  IV.) 

The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons,  houses,  papers, 
and  effects,  against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures,  shall  not  be 
violated,  and  no  Warrants  shall  issue,  but  upon  probable  cause,  Bup> 
ported  by  Oath  or  affinnation,  and  particularly  describing  the  place  to 
be  searched,  and  the  persons  or  things  to  be  seized. 

(ARTICLE  V.) 

*No  person  shall  be  Held  to  answer  for  a  capital,  or  otherwise  infamous 
crime,  unless  on  a  presentment  or  indictment  of  a  Grand  Jury,  except  in 

*  Aldiongh  this  work  does  not  embrace  the  histoiy  of  the  Amendments, 
they  are  priiited  ben  in  connecdon  with  the  Constitution,  for  the  oonTenience 
ofthereader.* 


cases  arising  in  the  land  or  naval  forces,  or  in  tlie  MiGtia,  idien  in  aeCaal 
service  in  time  of  War  or  pubtio  danger  f  nor  ^baH  any  penoo  be  solject 
for  the  same  offence  to  be  twice  put  in  jeopard/  of  lifo  or  fimb ;  nor  shall 
be  compelled  m^  any  Cnmiiial  Case  to  be  a^ntneos  agaiwt  himaeU;  nor 
be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  proceas  c^  law ;  nor 
shall  private  propertiy  be  taken  for  public  use,  without  just  campemalkav 

(ABTipi.^1  VI.) 

In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accosed  shall  enjoy  ^  ri^  to  a 
speedy  and  public  trial,  by  an  impartial  jury  of  ihe  State  and  districf 
whetem  the  crime  shaH  have  been  committ^,  which  dZrtrict  slisiS  hare 
been  previousiy  ascertained  by  law,  and  to  be  Informed  of  liie  nalaie 
and  canse  of  the  accusation;  to  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses  ag^uost 
him ;  to  have  Compulsory  prtukM-  for  cUaining  Witnesses  in  his  &Toiir, 
and.  to  httve  the  AsHftsiaeft  of  Coansel  for  hia  defonoe. 


(ARTICtE  Vn.) 

In  Suits  at  commoh  law,  where  the  value  in  controversy  ^iall  exceed 
twenty  dollars,  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  be  preserved,  and  no  focf 
tried  by  a  juxy,  shall  be  otiienddB  venekamined  in  any  Coort  of  the 
Ufjted  8Utes»  than  aeoording  to  the  rolea  of  the  commoci  law« 

(ARTIGLIEJ  Vm.) 

Excesrive  bail  shall  not  be  required,  nor  excesrive  fines  impost  ndf 
cmd  and  unusoal  ponishmentb  IniScted. 

(ARTICLE  tX.) 

The  enmneration  in  the  Constitution,  of  certain  rights,  shall  not  be 
constraed  to  deny  or  disparage  others  retidned  by  the  people. 

(ARTICLE  X.) 
The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  Uj(iited  Stetesbythe  CooadtntioB, 
nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reeorved  to  the  States  xwpectiiva^ 
or  to  the  people^: 

ARTICLE  XL 

The  Judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be  constraed  to  6x« 
tend  to  any  suit  in  law  or  equity,  commenced  or  prosecuted  against  one 
of  the  United  States  by  Citizens  of  anodier  State,  or  by  Citizens  at  Siib» 
jects  of  any  Foreign  Stilts. 

ARTICLE  Xn. 

Hm  BlectoH  shall  Metin  theb  raqieelEve  ttattt,«iidvoteby  Wbl 
for  Ftesident  and  Vice  F^nesident,  one  of  whom,  at  least,  shaH  aotheatt 
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inhabitant  of  the  same  state  with  themselves;  the^  shall  nama  in  their 
baUots  the  person  Toted  for  as  President,  and  in  distinct  ballots  the  per- 
son voted  for  as  Vice-President,  and  they  shall  make  distinct  lists  of  all 
persons  voted  for  as  President,  and  of  all  persons  voted  for  as  Vice-Pres- 
ident, and  of  the  number  of  votes  for  each,  which  lists  they  shall  sign  and 
certiQr,  and  transmit  sealed  to  the  seat  of  the  govehmient  of  the  Umted 
States,  directed  to  the  President  of  the  Senate ;  —  The  President  of  the 
Senate  shall,  in  presence  of  the  Senate  and  Ebuse  of  Bepresentati ves,  open 
all  the  certificates  and  the  votes  shall  then  be  counted ; — The  person  hav- 
ing the  greatest  number  of  votes  for  President,  shall  be  the  President,  if 
such  number  be  a  majoritjr  of  the  whole  number  of  Electors  appointed ; 
and  if  no  person  have  such  majority,  then  fitnn  the  persons  having  the 
highest  numbers  not  exceeding  three  on  the  list  of  those  voted  for  as 
President,  the.  House  of  Bepresentatives  shall  choose  immediately,  by 
ballot,  the  President.  But  in  choosing  the  President,  the  votes  shall  be 
taken  by  states,  the  representation  fitim  each  state  having  one  vote ;  a 
quorum  for  this  purpose  shall  consst  of  a  member  or  members  from  two- 
thirds  of  the  states,  and  a  majority  of  all  the  states  shall  be  necessaiy  to 
a  choice.  And  if  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  shall  not  choose  a  Pres- 
ident whenever  the  right  of  chcnce  shall  devolve  upon  them,  before  the 
fourth  day  of  March  next  following,  then  the  Yice-PTeadent  shall  act  as 
President,  as  in  the  case  of  the  death  or  other  constitutional  disability  of 
the  President.  —  The  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  as 
Vice-President,  shall  be  the  Vice-President,  if  such  number  be  a  nugority 
of  the  whole  number  of  Electors  appointed,  and  if  no  person  have  a 
majority,  then  from  the  two  highest  numbers  on  the  list,  the  Senate  shall 
choose  the  Vice-President ;  a  quorum  for  the  purpose  shall  consist  of 
two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  Senators,  and  a  miyority  of  the  whole 
number  shall  be  necessaxy  to  a  choice.  But  no  person  constitutionally 
ineligible  to  the  (^ce  of  President  shall  be  elig^le  to  that  of  "^ce-Pres- 
ident  of  the  United  States. 
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national  spirit  of,  reflec- 
tionfton,II.3IS. 

Adamb,  Johv,  delmta  to  first  Conti- 
nental Congresfl,  L  IS.  On  Wash- 
ington's appointment  as  oommander- 
in^ief,  42.  One  of  tiie  oommittee 
to  prepare  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence,  50.  His  account  of  the  Dec- 
laration, 82.  First  minister  to  Great 
Britain,  257.  Answer  to  his  com- 
plaints about  the  treatf^  257.  In- 
stmcted  to  negotiate  treaty  with  the 
Netherlands,  280.  One  of  the  com- 
missioners to  procure  commercial 
treaties,  287.  views  of,  respecting 
taxation  of  slaves,  n.  159.  Practice 
of,  respecting  cabinet,  409. 

Adams,  Saxubl,  delegate  to  first 
Continental  Congress,  I.  13.  Re- 
serre  of,  respecting  Constitation,  II. 
533.     Disapproves  of  Constitution, 

533.  Character  of,  534.     Position 
of,  in  conrention  of  Massachusetts, 

534.  In  lavor  of  Hancock's  amend- 
ments to  Constitution,  538. 

Adams,  captain  in  the  Bevolutionaiy 

naval  force,  I.  74. 
AidnM  of  the  Colonies  to  the  people 

ofOreatBritain,  I.  28. 
AdmraXtt  Junadittion,   criminal,   IL 

330.     Of  courts  of  United  States, 

445.    Under  Confederstion,'  445. 
Adojptiion  of  Constitution,  mode  of, 

recommended,  II.  372. 
Albamf^  convention  of  Colonies  at,  in 

1753-54,1.8. 
Aiexandria,  meeting  of  commissioners 

at,  horn  Yiiginia  and  Manrland,  I. 

341. 
Akxaniria  Commimonen,  risit  Gen- 

ersl  Washington,  I.  42i&.     Report 

of,  received  m  Yiiginia  legislatare, 

426. 


iUtois,  rights  to  be  conceded  to,  iii 
certain  treaties,  I.  280.     See  For- 

€IOfHT9» 

Atteffianct  of  people  of  tiie  Colonies, 
transferred,  1,  52. 

AUkMoe.    See  I\reaty  o/AUianee. 

Ambaaaadon,  proposed  i^pointment 
of,  by  Sena^U.  223,  410;  by  Pres- 
ident, 234.  Received  by  President, 
415.  To  be  nominated  by  President^ 
4 1 8.  Jurisdiction  of  cases  afibcting, 
444. 

AmendmMt  of  Constitution,  II.  84. 
Provision  for,  adopted  without  debate, 
177.  And  revolution,  distinction  be- 
tween, 4^. 

AmembnenU  of  Constitution,  when  to 
be  proposed  by  Conmss,  II.  268. 
How  to  be  proposed  and  ad<jpted, 
473.  How  ratiflBd,  477.  Power  to 
make,  linuted,  477.  States  at  liberty 
to  propose,  486.  Proposed  by  Han- 
cock, 537 ;  by  Massachusetts,  classi- 
fied, 539;  by  South  Carolina,  548; 
by  Patrick  Menry,  580;  by  Virginia, 
581;  by  New  York,  587,  588;  by 
North  Carolina,  597.  Refused  in 
Maryland  convention,  543.  Proposed, 
not  made  conditions  of  adoption,  551. 

^MisiMfiiisfKs  of  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion, how  made,  II.  84,  473,  481. 

America,  natural  advantages  of,  for 
commercial  pursuits,  IL  309.  Vari- 
ety of  climate  and  products  of,  309. 

American  Constihaioiu,  character  of,  L 
261. 

American  Fedinp,  Washington's  efforts 
to  create,  1. 110. 

American  People  perceive  the  insnfll- 
ciency  of  State  goremments,  1. 114. 
Eariy  fiimiliarity  of,  with  the  prind* 
pies  of  government,  117.  Perceive 
the  necearity  of  a  union,  121.  See 
People  of  America, 

American  Rsodatum,  oomm^cement 
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of,  L  3.     Atteinj>t  to  alter  charter 

SDTemments,  a  princtpal  cause  of,  6. 
bond  local  kgulatares  in  all  the 
Colonies,  7.  Fundamental  principle 
established  hj,  879.  Object  and  ef- 
fects of,  II.  196.  Policy  which  led 
to,  real  cause  of,  S38.  Effisct  of,  on 
YiewB  of  people  of  United  States, 
relating  to  goverament»  S38.  / 

AfMaptHii,  eeneral  oommerslal  con- 
▼entaon  at,  X  326, 340,  850.  Recom- 
mends general  oonyention  to  revise 
the  federal  system,  349.  Beeom- 
mendation,  how  recelTcd,  351.  See 
Hamilyoh  and  BIadibok. 

JbumiU  Ommmiontnf  report  o( 
actea  oaon  in  Cpffgresst  1. 356. 

AnU-FederaUaU,  plan  of,  to  postpone 
action  tf  Yiiginia  on  ConstitntioBs 
n.  568.     See  FederaU$U. 

ApprppriaiUm  BuBs,  proyision  oooceni- 
ipk  objected  |o»  U.  147.  Bos  Mimeg 
SS&andJBeimsBab. 

Anmo/ihB  UniUd  (State,  when  adopt- 
ed, 1. 151. 

Akmvmovq,  Joav,  wvoie  ihe  Hew- 
boigh  Addresses,  L  168. 

4nny,  power  of  Congress  to  raise  and 
support,  II.  393.  Appropriation  of 
money  lor  aupport  o(  333.  Power 
of  Congress  to  make  rules  for,  384. 
Standing,  repiwnaat  to  Ameiiean 
feelings,  836*  ^ot  to  be  kept  b7 
Stales  in  time  of  peace,  371.  Prerf- 
dent  commMdfS>in-<»ief  of,  418. 
Power  of  President  to  employ,  413. 

Arms  ofiht  BevoUifm,  first  suggested, 
I.  31.    How  fint  laised,  aSL    State 


c(  when  Washingtooi  arriTed  at 
Cambridge,  55.  fiow  oonstitnted, 
PB,  Short  enlistments  in,  bow  ae- 
«oqpl»d  fer,  60.  Committee  of  Con- 
grass  sent  to  examine,  60.  Piseon- 
tents  in,  79,  158,  186.  Histoiy  of, 
^Bbat  ^  eracuation  of  Boston,  91. 
Beoiganised,  91, 99.  Defects  ia  o^ 
g»nisation  of,  98.  Offices  o(  bow 
appointed,  98;  bow  trealedln  1776, 
94.  Bad  construction  of,  94,  96. 
fliird  effort  of  Washington  to  reor- 
ganise, 109.  Embainissments  and 
difficulties  attending,  Ua  State  of, 
in  April,  1777,  111 ;  in  Kay«  1782, 
158. 

Armtt  privilege  from,  n.  963. 

AnmaUy  aathori<gr  of  Congress  over, 
)X340, 

Articlea  of  Oot^fedenUion,  I.  509.  B^ 
ported  in  Congress,  snd  leeommnnd- 


edto  the  States,  53, 104,  IIS.  Adop- 
tion of,  by  the  States,  1S4.  Amend- 
ments to,  proposed  by  the  Stales, 
1A8;  by  New  Jeney,  liw  lenla- 
tion  of  oommeroe,  1 89.  Chief  obsta- 
cle to  the  completion  of,  131 .  Ststes 
niged  to  accede  to,  134.  Batified  by 
Kew  Jersey,  135 ;  by  Delaware,  135 ; 
|>y  JMhuryland,  136.     Completion  of; 

*  «nn6«no4d,  137.  Establiabed  by  pa- 
tatriotic  sacrifices,  139.  Outiine  ai, 
142.  Construction  of  third  article  oi^ 
265.  Circular  letter  of  Congress,  rec- 
ommending adoption  of,  491.  Biq>- 
resentation  of  New  Jency  respecting, 
493.  Act  of  New  Jersey  accepting, 
497.  Besolres  of  DeUwaxe  xespeet- 
um,  «28.  Action  of  Maiylsnd  oti, 
501 ;  of  New  Tork  on,  50$.  Amsnd- 
meni  of,  at  first  contnmiOaied,  IL  Ifi. 
How  altered,  84,  180,  481.  Otmm- 
ship  under,  206.  Effort  to  laefaide 
in,  power  over  Western  Temtoiy, 
341.  Admission  of  new  States  vnder, 
345.  On  what  teims  ratified  by  smaU- 
er  States,  346.  Bettrainii  imposed 
on  States  l^,  363.  Inter  stale  piiwi- 
leges  vnder,  447. 

AmembUa  in  ProTindal  gorpinnisnii, 
jbiow  constituted,  1. 4. 

AmmMtigf  one  of  tbo  common  lasr 
rights,  1. 23. 

Anodaiiont  drawn  up  by  Bonse  of 
Burgesses  in  Viiginia^  I.  12.  For 
nonimportation,  &c,  how  oaniBi 
ont  by  eolpnists,  24. 

AUcMkr^  Bilk  ^,  defined,  IL  86a 
Congress  prohibited  to  pnss,  360. 
States  prohibited  to  pass,  868. 

iilieslatibn  to  Constitution,  fesm  0^  B. 
485. 


BiJJDwnr,  KimAUkM,  model  of  Ses- 
ate  suggested  by.  II.  139.  Vole  end 
TJews  of,  fsspeoing  veprisentatiQB  in 
Senate.  142. 

Baltimore,  public  Rjoidngs  in,  in  hon- 
or of. Constitution,  IL  543.  • 

Babhwell,  BonnxT.  in  fevor  of 
Constitmion,  II«  5ia  Aigumenli 
of,  in  conyention  of  South  Carolina, 
548. 

Belkhjlp,  Dr.,  on  slareiy  ia  Massa- 
chusetts, n.  454. 

Bill  ^Bid^M,  waqt  of,  a  strong  aign- 
ment  with  some  against  Constitutien, 
n.  498.   Jsmes  Wilson's  Tie«s  cs- 
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gpecting,  U9.  Stetas  oqulljr  SMd* 
ra  on  question  of,  ia  ConTnttioD, 
6S3.  Considend  e«eatud  by  Patrick 
Henry,  554.  Proposed  by  Virguiia, 
581. 

BSU  of  Cfndit,  power  to  emit,  prohib- 
ited to  States,  IL  aS8,  364.  Mean- 
ing of,  329. 

Botton,  occopied  by  loyal  troops  in 
1774-75,  L  27.  Invested  by  army 
onder  Qeneral  Ward,  in  1775,  82. 
BeceptiotL  of  Constitiition  b^  people 
of,  II.  501k  Rejoicings  in,  m  honor 
of  Constitation,  54a 

Bamdarjfj  Soathem,  fixed  by  the 
Treaty  of  Peaoe,  L  312.  Qaestions 
of,  proposed  to  be  detertnined  by 
Senate,  i;.  223,  231 ;  plan  respect- 
ing, 235.  Determination  of,  a  judi- 
cial question,  282.  See  WeaUm  Ttr- 
nfory,  Lantb,  and  Nortkwattm  Tet- 
Htory, 

JBsuntMf  offered  fos  enUitnwnt  in  1 776, 
1.93.  Additi<Hial,  offered  by  Statea, 
95  ;  effect  of,  110. 

BowBoix,  Jambs,  delesate  to  first 
Goatinental  Conmss,  L  13.  Qot- 
enior  of  Massachusetts,  270.  Sop. 
presses  Shays's  rebellion,  270.  Mes- 
sage of,  suggesting  a  general  conven- 
tion, 336. 

Brandfwine,  battle  of  the,  foroe  en- 

jngedin,  I.  113. 

Brtbenfy  by  executive,  dangers  of,  n. 
242. 

Brituk  CdoKUM,  legislatares  of,  divided 
into  two  branches,  II.  132. 

BnotTOHTOir,  Nichoias,  commander 
of  the  Hannah,  I.  74. 

BtTTLBB,  PiBBCB,  in  favoT  of .  the 
Constitution,  IL  5ia 


C. 

Cabind,  functions  of,  IL  407.  Views 
respecting,  in  CoQventxm,  408.  Presi- 
dent may  require  opinions  of,  408. 
Constxtntioaal  chancter*  of,  409. 
Practice  of  first  three  Plresidents  re- 
specting, 409. 

Ufiteref,  power  of  OoBgress  to  regn- 
late,  II.  330. 

OapUation  TaXf  report  of  committee  of 
detail  respecting,  II.  29a  Itevision 
ra^wcting,  adopted,  304. 

Cabboul,  Ohabum,  proposition  o^ 
for  asseiting  ri^t  of  l^uted  States 
to  vacant  hmds,  IL  853, 855. 
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Cbasf  aiisiiu;  vi^  Oonstitntion,  6c., 
meaning  or,  II.  430. 

Census,  periodical,  proposed  by  Wil- 
liamson of  North  Carolina,  H.  153. 
Vote  req>ecting,  153.  See  Federd 
Census. 

Cessions  of  Northwestern  Territory <  IL 
342  Of  land  by  States  to  United 
States,  356.  See  ^ssto^  and  ^ortA^ 
western  Temiory, 

CSkttHeston,  .rejoicings  in,  on  adoption 
of  Constitution,  l£  548. 

Charter,  of  William  and  Mary  to  Mas- 
sachusetts, I.  5 ;  attempt  to  alter,  6. 
InvioUbiltty  of,  23.  How  diirtin- 
guished  from  constitation,  IL  7. 

Uutrter  6Wfnmcfi<«,'fonn  and  charaon* 
ter  of,  I.  5. 

Cbasb,  Sahubl,  views  of,  respecting 
taxation  of  slaves,  IL  159. 

Cft0db.of  one  department  on  another, 
IL  301. 

CIKtaimAtp,  as  qnaUfication  of  national 
officers,  II.  186,  188,  204;  of  i 


tors,  223.,  State  nUes  respecting, 
unlike,  199.  General  privileges  of, 
under  Confedetation,  ^)6,  448;  nn- 
dsri^onstitution,  44^*    See  .^b^mi/t- 


Clabjcx,  Gbobqb  Boobbb,  General, 
proceedings  of,  in  Eentncky^  1. 322. 
Ouanov,  Gbobob,  message  of,  as 
Governor  of  New  York»  ob  revenoe 
system  of  1783,  I.  359.  Head  <tf 
party  in  New  York  opposed  to  Con* 
stitntion,  IL  502. 

Coinage  of  the  United  Stales,  ori^ 
of,  L  443. 

CoiT,  captain  in  the  Bevolutbnu/ 
naval  force,  I.  74. 

Colonies,  thirteen  English,  L  3.  Ante- 
Bevolntionaty  govenmients  of,  3. 
Porm  a  union,  3.  No  nnion  of,  be- 
fore the  Revolution,  7.  Common 
grievances  of,  ^  People  of,  how 
descended,  9.  Bights  o(  how  to 
be  determined,  16;  when  and  how 
ataAed,  20;  dedaiatioti  of,  22;  what 
included  in,  22 ;  how  to  be  enfosoed, 
23.  Trade  of,  how  fiir  r%ht  to  regu- 
late in  Pftrliament,  20.  'Reduction 
of,  to  submission,  great  pceparations 
for,  38.  Trade  wlthf^  proliibited  by 
Parliament,  December,  1775,  38. 
Change  of,  into  States,  1  la  Conati- 
tational  power  of,  IL  179. 
Cbmmeree,  of  the  United  States,  L 
276 ;  capacity  of,  at  the  dose  of  the 
war,  284.    RegnlatioB  o(  m  leading 
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object  of  OonstitiitioDtl  ConTBDtkm* 
n.  12;  became  an  exi^cjr  of  the 
Union,  13;  how  provided  for,  bj 
Vifginla  plan,  90 ;  if  nnivenal,  most 
Include  slaTe-trade,  285;  report  of 
committee  of  detail  respecting,  289 ; 
genendly  conceded  to  general  gov- 
emment  as  neoessaiy,  290 ;  views  of 
Sonthem  statesmen  respecting,  S90 ; 
by  Congress,  beneficial  to  North  and 
(9oath  291;  a  power  conceded  by 
Sonth  to  North,  291;  indivisible, 
370;  relnctance  of  Soath  Carolina 
to  concede,  ft46.  Want  of  power 
over,  in  Confederation,  279.  Interest 
of,  in  different  States,  not  identiisal, 
291,  299.  Powers  of  government 
oveB,  inflaence  of,  311.  Necessities 
of,  basis  of  Constitution,  312.  See 
Regulation  of  Cammaroe. 

Omrnerdal  Qmvmiion.  See^imopo- 
Ub  and  Vtrgima, 

Commercial  Pover  asked  for  by  Con- 
gress, I.  285.  Aetion  of  Uie  States 
respecting,  286. 

Commereia  JVeottes,  want  of,  dis- 
played, 1. 277.  Existing  at  the  peace, 
979.  How  ftr  the  Confederation  com- 
petent to  make,  279.  Why  not  made 
with  England,  282.  Congress  endeav- 
ors to  get  power  to  make,  285.  At- 
tempt to  negotiate  without  power, 
1K86.  States  refuse  the  power  to  make, 
S87.  Fruitless  efibrts  of  the  commis- 
sioners to  negotiate,  289. 

Commission,  See  Ommercial  IVsaiies 
and  JoBir  AbAMB. 

CommiUee  of  Congress  sent  to  confer 
with  Washington,  I.  60,  98. 

Committee  of  the  StJoOes  under  the  Con- 
federation, I.  146. 

Committees  of  ComsponAenos  recom- 
mended by  Viiginia,  L  11.  Agency 
of,  12. 

Common  Zoto,  one  of  the  rights  of  the 
Colonies,  I. '23.  And  equity,  distinc- 
tion between,  preserved  by  Constitu- 
tion, 11.425.  Basis  of  State  jurispru- 
dence, 425. 

Commutation,    See  Half-Pay. 

Compromises  between  national  and  fed- 
eral systems,  II.  10^  104.  Lie  at 
the  basis  of  the  Constitution,  129. 
Respecting  formation  of  Ccmgress, 
141, 167, 1-95 ;  representation  in  Con- 
gtesSj  146.  Respecting  siaverv,  161 ; 
how  to  be  effoc^,  163;  reflections 
on,  809.  Committee  of,  proposed  by 
Gouvemeur  Moiris,'^201.  Respecting 


Senate,  as  affected  bj  mon^  bills, 
217 ;  choice  of  executive,  220.  How 
to  be  studied,  22a  Respecting  slave* 
trade  and  navigation  act,  802.  If 
not  made,  neoessaiy  consequences, 
315. 

Confederation,  office  of,  in  American 
history,  I.  140,  149.  Revenues  o^ 
147.  Defects  of,  148,  155;  11.11, 
14,  15,  35,  60,  79,  376.  Restraints 
imposed  .by,  upon  tiie  States,  L  149. 
Ii^ial  commencement  o^  149.  Op- 
eration of,  to  the  close  of  the  war, 
181.  Power  of,  to  maintain  an  aimy 
and  navv  in  peace,  215.  AnaWaed 
by  Hamilton,  221.  Principle  o^  ad- 
hered to,  225.  Summaiy  of  its  oper- 
atioi^,  228.  Incapacity  o^  to  protect 
the  State  governments,  260.  Had 
no  strict  power  to  hold  or  manage 
public  lands,  291.  Decay  and  fiul- 
ure  of,  328 ;  II.  13.  Fatal  defect  in 
the  principle  of  tiia,  L  371.  Nature 
of,  li.  16.  Had  no  power  of  compulr 
sion,  16, 876.  Powers  of,  27.  Prin- 
ciple of,  33.  Rule  of  suffrage  under, 
42.  Had  no  executive  or  judidaiy, 
4M>.  Laws  o(  to  be  executed  bv 
State  tribunals,  61.  Compaxed  with 
Constitution,  90.  Articles  of,  fiamed 
inK76, 158.  Assessmenta  on  States 
under,  160.  Still  in  force  while  Con- 
vention in  session,  178.  Relation  of, 
to  States,  179.  States  opposed  to 
entering,  except  on  full  federal  equal- 
ity^ 227.  Had  no  seat  of  govern- 
ment, 268.  Want  of  power  in,  over 
Gommeroe,  279 ;  over  revenues,  279. 
Engagements  of,  proposal  to  assume, 
821.  Want  of  power  in,  to  admit 
new  States,  349.  Rule  of,  respectittg 
making  of  treaties,  376,  416,  441. 
Nature  and  objects  of,  448.  How 
amended,  473.  Chief  cause  of  fail- 
ure of,  573.  See  Articles  of  Omfeder- 
ation  and  Cbn^resi. 

Confiaoationst  provided  agunst,  by  the 
Treatv  of  Peace,  L  250.  Strict  right 
of,  belonged  to  the  Union,  251. 
Cangreee  of  the  Revolution,  leaves 
Philadelphia  after  tiie  battie  of  the 
Brandywine,  I.  113  ;  assembles  at 
Lancaster  and  Yorktown,  113.  Of 
the  Confbderation,  first  meeting  of, 
126 ;  stracture  and  form  o^  143,  IL 
133,  226 ;  powers  of,  I.  144 ;  resirio- 
tions  on  powers  of,  146 ;  adendsace 
diminished  after  the  peace,  1 89 ;  drir- 
en  feom  Philadelphia  by  a  i 
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220 ;  decline  of,  226 ;  meeting  of,  in 
1783,  235 ;  thinly  attended,  285 ; 
appointment  and  attendance  of  dele- 
gates, 237,  239 ;  peqjetaally  in  ses- 
sion, 238 ;  pablie  objects  to  be  ac- 
complished by,  239;  condition  of,  in 
1785,  339 ;  unfitted  to  revise  the  fed- 
eral system,  364 ;  had  bnt  one  cham- 
ber, II.  132 ;  resolntion  for  contina- 
anee  of,  176 ;  method  of  voting  in, 
226;  members  of,  chosen  annual- 
ly, and  liable  to  recall,  241 ;  ap- 
pointment of  officers  by,  complaints 
respecting,  248 ;  met  where,  268 ; 
presence  of,  in  New  York,  benefits 
resulting  from,  273 ;  attempts  of,  to 
procure  cessions  from  States,  342 ; 
resolve  of,  for  regulation  of  North- 
west Territory,  342 ;  power  of,  to 
admit  new  States,  344 ;  transmission 
of  Constitution  to,  486 ;  action  of, 
on  Constitution,  499.  Old,  authority 
of,  continued  till  new  adopted,  86. 
Under  Virginia  plan,  to  nave  two 
houses,  101.  Under  New  Jersey 
plan,  to  be  one  body,  101.  Fi:esent 
constitution  of,  by  whom  first  sug- 
gested, 138 ;  compromise  respecting, 
141, 167.  Power  of,  to  legislate  for 
general  interests  of  Union,  170;  to 
negative  State  hiws,  170;  respecting 
elections  to,  257 ;  in  general,  279 ;  over 
taxes,  duties,  &C.,  322 ;  to  pay  debts 
of  United  States,  322;  to  provide 
for  common  defence,  '&&,  322 ;  over 
places  purchased  for  forts,  &c.,  340 ; 
over  Territories,  different  views  con- 
cerning, 340, 358 ;  limited,  340;  over 
soil  of  national  domain,  351 ;  pro- 
posed^ over  property  of  United  States, 
355  ;  restraints  on,  359 ;  to  establish 
inferior  tribunals,  423, 427.  Acts  of, 
supreme  law,  170 ;  how  passed,  264. 
Proposal  that  executive  be  chosen  by, 
171.  Memben  of,  qualifications  of, 
194 ;  ineligibility  of,  to  office,  250 ; 
time,  &c.  of  electing,  left  to  States, 
258 ;  pay  of,  proceedings  in  Conven- 
tion respecting,  258  ;  objections  to 
States  paying,  259 ;  privileged  from 
arrest,  263 ;  punishment  and  expul- 
sion of,  263 ;  not  to  be  Questioned 
elsewhere  for  speech  or  debate,  263. 
Importance  of  early  legislation  of, 
208.  Proposed  to  be  modelled  after 
Congress  of  Confederation,  226.  Ad- 
mission of  members  of  Cabinet,  &c 
to,  question  respecting,  253.  Each 
house  o(  to  be  judge  of  elections, 


ftc  of  its  own  members,  262 ;  to  de- 
termine its  own  rules  of  proceeding, 
263;  to  keep  journal,  263.  Adjourn- 
ment Qf,  275,  419.  Exclusive  sover- 
eign of  District  of  Columbia,  277. 
Time  of  meeting  of,  277.  To  make 
all  necessary  and  proper  laws  for  ex- 
ecution of  powers,  338.  To  declare 
war,  413.  To  authorize  calling  out 
of  militia,  413.  Special  relations  of 
Pkiesident  to,  419.  To  nrescribe 
mode  of  proof  and  effbct  of  State  rec- 
ords, &c.,  449.  To  propose  amend- 
ments to  Constitution,  477.  To  call 
Convention  to  amend  Constitution, 
when,  477. 

Connectieutf  a  charter  government,  L  5. 
Governor,  council,  and  representa- 
tives always  chosen  by  the  people, 
6.  ^ad  five  representatives  in  first 
House,  149.  Cedes  claims  to  West- 
em  territory,  300,  344.  Appoints 
and  instructs  dele^tes  to  the  Con- 
vention, 369.  Opposed  to  Conven- 
tion, IL  23  ;  to  executive  holding  of- 
fice during  "good  behavior,"  173; 
to  property  qualification  for  office, 
189;  to  nine  years'  citizenship  as 
quaUfication  of  Senator,  224 ;  to  tax- 
ing exports,'  296 ;  to  restricting  Pres- 
ident to  stated  salaxy,  407.  In  favor 
of  equality  of  suffrage  in  both  branch- 
es of  Congress,  122,  138 ;  of  equal 
representation  of  States  in  Senate, 
141, 148, 165 ;  of  census  of  free  in- 
habitants, 153  ;  of  referring  Consti- 
tution to  State  legislatures,  184  ;  of 
each  State  having  one  vote  in  Sen- 
ate, 227.  Vote  of,  respecting  citizen- 
ship as  qualification  for  office,  209 ; 
respecting  money  bills,  216,  218 ;  re- 
specting eligibiuty  of  members  of 
Congress  to  office,  251  ;  respecting 
slave-trade,  305.  Ratification  of  Con- 
stitution by,  515.  Convention  of^ 
527 ;  debates  in,  mostiy  lost,  629. 
ConneGticut  Raervaiicn,  note  on,  1. 800. 
Conatiuaion,  how  framed,  II.  3.  Means 
of  peaceful  coercion  a  leadmg  object 
of,  62.  An  abridgment  of  State  pow- 
ers in  some  respects,  73.  Bepublicaa 
government  guaranteed  to  States  by, 
80, 4  58, 468.  Capacity  of,  of  amend- 
ment, 84.  Why  submitted  to  peo- 
ple for  ratification,  84.  As  reported 
to  Convention,  86.  Different  plans 
of,  proposed  in  Convention,  89. 
Compared  with  Confederation,  90. 
Compromise   of,  between   national 
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and  federal  •ytteni«10S.  Bued  on 
compiomiMS,  129.  PoMibility  of  fail- 
ure to  create,  reflectioDe  on»  142.  Fra- 
mfin  of,  proUem  before,  155 ;  posi- 
tion and  purposes  of,  178 ;  had  been 
observers  ot  ParUamentaiy  cormp- 
tion,  242.  State  and  natioxial  officers 
sworn  to  support^  177, 372.  Batificft- 
tion  of,  177.  Dissatisfaction  with,  in 
difierent  States,  182.  How  differs 
from  league,  184.  Proposal  to  submit, 
to  Ciongress  of  Confederation,  185. 
Growth  of,  important  to  be  porsned 
through  entire  proceedings,  193.  Di- 
vided into  twenty-three  articles  by 
committee's  report,  194.  Interest  in 
Eurtme  respectmg,  196.  Should  d^ 
fine  eligibility  to  national  offices,  199. 
Purposes  of,  respecting  immigrants, 
209.  Analogy  w,  to  Bridsh  Consti- 
tntioa,  214.  Prorisions  of,  as  origi- 
nidly  proposed,  230.  Benefits  of,  to 
North  and  South,  308.  Conception 
of,  gradnalW  attained,  311.  Hopes 
of  framersc^  exceeded,  311.  Sprung 
from  necessities  of  commerce,  312. 
Objections  to,  of  favoring  slavery,  su- 
pemcial,  313,  Proper  mode  of  ludg- 
mg,  313.  Bights  guaranteed  to 
States  by,  314.  Beneficent  opera- 
tion of,  on  conditio^  of  slaves,  315. 
Provision  of,  respectmg  power  of  Con- 
gress over  Territories,  355 ;  purpose 
of,  355  ;  explanation  of,  357.  Adop- 
tion of,  372.  Preamble  to,  372.  Su- 
Seme  law,  374.  Binding  on  «I1  ju- 
cial  officers,  374.  Complex  chaF- 
acter  of,  379.  Workings  of,  not 
impaired  by  territorial  growth,  381. 
Success  of,  when  other  systems  had 
faUed,  cause  of,  384.  Proposed  by 
Governor  Bandolph,  410.  Cases 
arising  under,  meaning  of,  430. 
Confers  few  special  powers  on  ^n- 
eral  government,  432.  Bestrictions 
laid  on  States  by,  432.  Powers  of 
national  and  State  governments  de- 
termined by,  436.  Deigned  to  form  a 
more  perfect  union,  448.  Inter-state 
privileges  under,  448.  Amendments 
of,  how  proposed  and  adopted,  473. 
Oath  to  support,  by  whom  to  be  taken, 
478.  Religious  test  never  to  be  re- 
quired under,  478.  Serious  questions 
respecting  mode  of  establishing,  479. 
£fi^  of  ratification  of,  bv  only  part 
of  States.  484.  Formal  assent  of 
States  to,  m  Convention,  485.  Form 
of  attestation  to»  485.     Befnsal  of 


three  delegates  to  sign,  485.  Presen- 
tation of,  to  Congress,  486.  Proba- 
ble consequences  of  rejection  of,  487. 
Issue  presented  by,  to  people  of  Unit- 
ed States,  487.  Attempt  to  intro- 
duce monarchy  averted  by,  494.  Pub- 
lished September  19th,  1787,  495. 
Beoeption  of,  among  the  people,  495. 
Friends  and  opponents  of,  classified, 
495.  Advocates  of,  whir  stvled  Fed- 
eralists, 496.  Adopted  by  mtelligent 
majority  in  each  State,  499.  Beoep- 
tion of,  by  Cooeress,  499.  Attempt 
in  Congress  to  arrest  or  alter,  499. 
Beal  cnsis  of,  51 5.  General  and  spe- 
cial opposition  to,  515.  P^le  pre- 
disposed to  adopt,  516.  Fust  rati- 
fied by  Delaware,  518.  Bight  of 
people  to  change  at  pleasure,  522. 
Bestows  only  a  part  of  power  of  peo- 
ple, 522.  Ratification  of,  rejoicings 
in  honor  of,  640.  Anxiety  respecting 
State  action  on,  544.  ./onendments 
•  of,  proposed  by  South  Carolina,  548. 
Opposition  to,  in  New  York,  578. 
Adoption  of,  an  event  unparalleled 
in  history,  584.  Opponents  of,  con- 
cessions to,  justified,  590. 
Cbfisfihtfions,  written,  how  far  exist- 
ed before  the  Bevolution,  L  4.  Of 
the  States,  origin  and  character  of, 
261. 

CotutttuUonal  Conventicn,  first  sugges- 
tion of,  I.  206.  Furst  suggested^ by 
Massachusetts,  336.  Suggestion  of 
Massachusetts  respectmg,  not  adopt- 
ed, 337  ;  withdrawn,  338 ;  objections 
of  her  delegates  in  Congress  to,  339. 
Urged  by  yarious  public  bodies,  349. 
Considered  and  adopted  hj  Coi^ress, 
350.  Early  recommendations  o^  35a 
Becommended  by  the  Annapolis 
Commissioners,  350 ;  by  Congress, 
36 1 .  Difficulties  of  its  position,  867. 
Powers  of,  not  strictly  defined,  367. 
Opinions  of  leading  statesmen  re- 
specting, 373.  Assembles  at  Phila- 
delphia, 374.  Novelty  and  peculiari- 
ty of  its  task,  374.  List  of  members 
of,  516.  Great  object  of,  n.  5.  Mem- 
bers of,  character  of,  17  ;  different 
Tiewsof,  17;  greatness  of,  144.  Au- 
thority and  powers  of,  uncertain,  18. 
All  States  out  Bhode  Island  repre- 
sented in,  23.  Presence  of  all  States 
in,  not  required,  26.  Had  no  power 
to  enact  or  establish,  29.  Chmcter 
of,  29.  Proceedings  of,  how  to  be 
studied,  29 ;  secreey  of,  491 ;  siqgn- 
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IffmmoES  respecting,  492.  Supposed 
want  of  aathority  in,  to  propose  (im- 
dAmental  changes,  91.  Report  of 
committee  of  the  whole  made  to,  Jane 
19th,  129.  Strogcle  in,  respecting 
fonn  of  Constitation,  129.  Dtsrop- 
tion  of,  imminent  at  one  time,  142. 
Possible  coDseqaences  of  failure  of, 
143.  Resolution  recommending,  185. 
Instructions  to  delegates  to,  185. 
Causes  of  success  of,  475.  A  second, 
inexpedient,  475,  589.  Dissolyed 
September  14th,  1787,  491. 

Conmtutkmal  Law,  American,  origi- 
nates in  The  Federalist,  I.  417. 
Questions  of,  how  determined,  II. 
875. 

GnutitutionaUiw  of  laws,  questions  of, 
how  settled,  II.  483. 

Oonstruetionj  qaestions  of,  how  far  con- 
sidered, II.  4. 

Consuls^  to  be  nominated  by  President, 
I.  418.  Cases  affecting,  jurisdiction 
of,  444. 

Continental  Congress,  formation  of  first, 
I.  3.  Advised  btr  Franklin  in  1773, 
10.  First  su^pestKm  of,  1 1 .  Recom- 
mended by  Viiginia,  11.  Appointed 
for  September,  1774,  19.  Declared 
expedient  by  Massachnsetts,  18. 
First,  assembled  and  organized,  13 ; 
delegates  to,  how  appointed,  13 ;  how 
composed,  14 ;  method  of  votinj?  in, 
15 ;  relation  of,  to  the  people  of  the 
several  Colonies,  15 ;  purpose  of,  not 
revolutionary,  16;  mstructions  •  to 
delegates  in,  18 ;  how  it  sought  re- 
dress, 18, 19 ;  revolutionary  tendency 
of,  19;  tesnmed  guardianship  of 
Hjffhts  and  liberties,  19 ;  proceeoings 
ox,  in  stating  rights,  20 ;  duration  of, 
24 ;  adjournment  of,  25 ;  recom- 
mends another  Congress,  25  ;  where 
held  fW>m  1774  to  1783,  226 ;  each 
Colony  had  one  vote  in,  II.  227.  Sec- 
ond, election  of  delegates  to,  by  Mas- 
sachusetts Provincial  Congress,  1. 27 ; 

^  assembles  at  Philadelphia,  28 ;  dele- 
gates to,  how  appointed,  29 ;  instrue- 
tions  to  delegates  to,  29 ;  rule  of  vot- 
ing in,  29 ;  powers  assumed  by,  31. 
Becomes  a  permanent  body,  30.  Pe- 
tition bf,  to  the  King,  38.  Dissolves 
the  allegiance  of  the  Colonies  to  the 
King,  88.  Becomes  a  revolutionaiy 
government,  39.  Nature  6f  the  gov- 
ernment by,  54.  Situation  of,  at  the 
end  of  1776,  100.  Change  in  the 
memben  of,  in  1777.  104.    Creden- 


tials of  members  of,  in  1776,  105. 
Constitution  of,  II.  42. 

Chntinenkd  Currenof  first  issued,  L 
34. 

ConiractSf  restraint  on  legislative  vio- 
lation of,  origin  of,  II.  361,  365  ;  ob- 
ligation of,  impaired  by  State  law,  re- 
dress in  case  of,  433.  See  ObHgatkm 
of  Contracts. 

tiontrUmtion,  rule  of,  attempted  to  be 
changed,  L  210. 

Convention,  at  Williamsburg,  I.  12. 
At  Hartford,'in  1779,  205. 

Convention  ofaUthe  States.  See  Cbn- 
stitutional  thnvention. 

Copyrights,  State  legislation  concern- 
ing, II.  339.  Power  over,  surren- 
dfved  to  Congress,  339. 

Co&KWALLiB,  entera  Newark,  I.  98. 
Effect  of  capture  of,  157. 

CouncU,  vacancies  in,  how  filled  in 
provincial  governments,  I.  4.  Sus- 
pension of,  from  office  in  provincial 
governments,  4.  Part  of  tne  provin- 
cial governments,  4 ;  charter  govern- 
ments, 5.    How  chosen,  5. 

Cbunct'/ o/*72eiuston,  proposed,  dangers 
of,  II.  435 :  mudi  favored  in  Uon- 
yention,  438 ;  purpose  of,  438. 

Counterfeiting,  power  of  Congress  to 
define  and  punish,  U.  332. 

Courts,  inieriori  Congress  may  estab- 
lish, n.  330, 423. 

Courts  of  Umted  iStcifes/jurisdiction  of, 
over  persons  of  certain  character,  II. 
441.  Admiralty  and  maritime  juris- 
diction of,  445. 

Creditors,  rights  of,  secured  by  the 
Treaty  of  Peace,  L  250. 

Crimes,  trial  foe;  to  be  in  State  where 
committed*  IL  424 ;  to  be  by  jury, 
424. 

Ot>irfi,  the  source  of  political  power 
in  the  Colonies,  I.  3.  Powers  of,  in 
provincial  governments,  4. 

Currencii  under  Revolutionaiy  govern- 
ment, 1.  78. 

CusHiMO,  Trcmaa,  suggests  Conti- 
nental Congress,  1. 11.  Delegate  to 
first  Continental  Congress,  18. 


D. 

Dans,  Natbak,  author  of  Ordinance 

of  1787,11.  365. 
Ddits  due  to  English  merchants  at 

the  peace,  L  250.    Action  of  Con- 
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greas  respecting,  958.  Of  States, 
proposition  to  assume,  II.  819.  Of 
United  States,  provision  for  payment 
of,  320 ;  power  of  Congteaa  to  pay, 
322. 

DeU  of  the  United  Statn,  in  1783,  L 
172.  Forei|Fn  and  domestic,  where 
held,  178.  National  character  of,  182. 
Necessity  of  revenae  power  to  dis- 
chaiige,  183.  Amount  of,  at  the  dose 
of  the  war,  184. 

Dedaration  of  IndkpeHdmee,  authorship 
of,  I.  81.  EfitBct  of,  upon  the  coun> 
try,  89;  upon  Congress,  90.  See  in- 
dependence. 

Declaraim  of  Righis^  by  first  Conti- 
nental Congress,  I.  22. 

Z)02attxire,  aprpprietanrgOTemment,  I. 
5.  Constitntion  of,  formed,  122.  In- 
sists the  claim  of  great  States  to 
Western  lands,  131.  Ratifies  the 
Confederation,  135.  Action  of,  com- 
mended, 138.  BesoWes  of,  respect- 
ing the  Articles  of  Confederation, 
498.  Opposed  to  change  in  rule  of 
suffrage,  IL  36 ;  to  division  of  leps- 
latnrSf  133 ;  to  census  of  free  inhabit- 
ants, 1 53 ;  to  striking  out  wealth  from 
rule  of  representation,  164 ;  to  refei^ 
ring  Constitntion  to  people,  185 ;  to 
property  qnalificadon  for  office,  189 ; 
to  restrictmff  President  to  stated  sal- 
ary, 407.  Vote  of,  respecting  citi- 
zenship as  qualification  for  office,  209 ; 
respecting  money  bills,  216,218;  re- 
specting slave-trade,  305 ;  respecting 
admission  of  States,  354.  In  favor 
of  equality  of  suffrage  in  House  of 
Representatives,  138;  of  equality  >of 
States  in  Senate,  165 ;  of  executive 
holding  office  durine  "good  behav- 
ior," 173 ;  of  referring  Constitutbn 
to  State  legisUitures, ,  184 ;  of  each 
State  having  one  vote  in  Senate,  227 ; 
of  taxing  exports,  296.  Had  one 
r^resentative  in  first  House,  149. 
Ratification  of  Constitution  by,  515, 
518.  Patriotism  of,  5 1 8.  Enlightened 
by  discussions  on  Constitution  in 
Pennsylvania  convention,  518. 

Ddauxire  River,  Washington  crosses 
the,  I.  99. 

Ddegate,  Territorial,  position  of,  in 
Congress,  11.  256. 

Democracy,  did  not  originate  in  Ameri- 
ca, II.  7.  Principle  of,  how  modified 
in  America,  7. 

DepartmenU  of  Gaifemmeni,  divisioaofi 
L  118. 


DiCKnmov,  JTobv,  in  favor  of  tax  on 
exports,  n.  284. 

Didatarshw.    See  WathingUm. 

DiMtrict  of  Columbia,  under  exduave 

j;ovemment  of  Congress,  II.  277. 

Doch-YcardB,  authority  of  Congress 
over,  IL  340. 

BoRBBT,  Buke  of,  reply  of,  to  the 
American  Commissioners,  I.  289. 

BuANB,  Jakes,  efforts  of,  to  procure 
adoption  of  Constitution  by  New 
York,  IL  585. 

Duties,  power  to  levy,  asked  for  by 
Congress  in  1781, 1. 173 ;  not  given, 
174.  Power  of  Congress  to  impose, 
n.  322.  To  be  uniform  throughout 
United  States,  325.  What  may  be 
laid  by  States^  368.  Laid  by  States, 
net  produce  of,  how  applied,  368 ; 
subject  to  revision  of  Congress,  368. 
Payment  of,  how  oompellM,  438. 


E. 

Eoiiem  SMu,  course  of,  respectiitt 
the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  L 
815. 

Elections,  frequency  of,  favored,  11. 241. 

Elective  fVanchiae,  could  not  be  eon- 
fined  to  native  citizens,  II.  198. 

Electors,  of  President,  advantages  of, 
IL  175;  proposed  in  committee,  220; 
number  of,  235, 889 ;  embarrassments 
respecting  choice  of,  388 ;  mode  of 
election  by,  390 ;  case  of  no  choice 
by,  390;  required  to  return  votes  lor 
two  persons,  393 ;  how  chosen,  398 ; 
method  of  proceeding,  399  ;  new  vp- 
pointment  of,  when,  403.  Property 
as  a  qualification  of,  187.  Of  re]ire* 
sentatives  in  Congress,  qualification 
of,  194,  200. 

Ellsworth,  Oliyxx,  compromise 
respecting  Congress  proposed  by,  IL 
141.  Opposed  to  tax  on  exports, 
294.  Innuence  and  arguments  U, 
in  Connecticut  convention,  528. 

Emiaration,  from  Europe,  a  subject  of 
solicitude,  II.  195. 

£i^/afid^  government  of,  not  a  modd 
for  the  a>nstitntion,  I.  391. 

EnpUsh  Langwge  spoken  by  the  colo- 
nists, 1. 3,  9. 

English  Laws  inherited  by  the  colo- 
nists, L  9. 

Enlistments,    See  Armv  and  Bamiiiss, 

Equity  and  common  law,  distinction 
Mtween,  preserved  by  Coostitntioii, 
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n.  4S5.  JmisdietUm  under  Consti- 
tion  important,  425. 

Europe^  poUticB  of,  as  affecting  Amer- 
ica»  II.  80. 

Excites,  power  of  Congress  to  collect, 
II.  332.  To  be  nnifona  throoghont 
United  States,  325. 

Executive^  methods  proposed  for 
choice  of,  II.  59,171.  Duration  of 
office  of,  under  Hamilton's  plan,  100. 
Duration  of  office  of,  171 ;  proposed 
to  be  during  **  good  behavior,'^  173. 
Be^ligibtUty  of,  different  .views  re- 
specting, 172, 1 75.  Choice  of,  directlj 
^people,  difficulties  attending,  174. 
Whether  should  be  subject  to  im- 
peachment, 175.  Choice  of,  conflict 
ofopinions  respecting,  220;  proposed 
to  be  b J  Congress  for  seven  years, 
220 ;  by  electors,  220 ;  by  Senate,  in 
certain  events,  221 ;  by  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, 222 ;  by  concurrent  vote 
of  Senate  and  House  of  Representar 
tives,  223,  230;  proposed  negative 
of  Senate  in,  232.  Jealousy  of, 
232.  See  Pretideni  and  Vtce-Pren- 
dad, 

Exeadwe  Dqxtrimeni,  proposed  consti- 
tution and  powers  of,  II.  56,  170. 
ReUtion  of,  to  legislature,  57,  247. 
Unknown  to  Confederation,  60.  Powr 
ers  of,  defined  by  constitutions  in 
America,  72.  Influence  to  be  al- 
lowed to,  over  lesisladve,  244.  Ac- 
tion of,  requires  discretion,  246. 

** Executive  Power**  vested  in  Presi- 
dent, meaning  o(  412. 

ExfjortM,  taxation  of,  Finckney's.  prop- 
osition concerning,  U.  189;  refusal 
of  South  Carolina  to  submit^to,  281, 
285 ;  an  undoubted  function  of  gov- 
ernment, 282;  consequences  of  denial 
of,  282 ;  when  only  oeneficial,  282 ; 
question  of,  as  a&cted  by  varie^, 
283 ;  members  of  Convention  in  &r 
vor  of,  284 ;  report  of  committee  of 
detail  respecting,  290;  great  embar- 
rassments respecting,  294  j  arguments 
for  and  against,  29^  297 ;  opposition 
to,  not  confined  to  South,  294;  by 
States,  an  oppressive  power,  295 ; 
finally  prohibited,  295  ;  for  what  rea- 
sons opposed  in  Convention,  297; 
by  States,  arguments  for  and  against, 
368. 

Ex  Poet  Facto  Lowe,  definition  of,  II. 
360,  367.  Passage  of,  prohibited  to 
Congress,  360 ;  to  States,  368. 


F. 

FaUk  and  Oredit,  to  be  given  to  certain 
acts,  Ac.,  1. 143. 

FaimotUh  (now  Portland),  burnt,  L  88, 
74. 

Femeuil  HoM,  meeting  at,  respecting  a 
natbnal  regulation  of  oommeree,  I. 
836. 

Federal  Centne,  origin  of  its  rule  of 
three  fifUis,  I.  213. 

FtdemL  Gooemment,  how  distinguished 
from  "national,"  11.  33.  By  what 
States  preferred,  117.  Arguments  in 
favor  of,  124  ;  theoreticiuly  sound, 
126.  Had  proved  a  failure,  127. 

Federal  Town,  See  Qmgrese  and  Seat 
of  Crooemment, 

Aderalitt,  original  meaning  of,  n.  496. 
Changes  in  meaning  of  term,  497. 
Miniature  ship  so  caUed,  543. 

Federaliste  of  Massachusetts,  enthusi- 
asm kmdled  by,  II.  541.  Of  New 
Hampshire,  action  of,  541.  Of  New 
York,  justified  by  Washington,  590; 
complaints  against,  591. 

Federaiiet,  The,  puUished,  I.  409. 
Character  and  influence  of,  417.  His- 
tory of  the  editions  of,  418.  Remark 
of,  respecting  Confederation,  II.  61. 
Purpose  or  publication  of  503. 
When  first  issued,  503.  Authors 
of,  503.      . 

Fetony,  various  meanings  of,  II.  331. 
Power  of  Congress  to  <Mfine  and  pun- 
ish, 331. 

Finanoee,  must  rest  on  some  source  of 
compulsory  revenue,  I.  183.  See 
Dtbte,  Revenue,  and  thUiee. 

Fisheries,  great  value  of,  11.  310. 

Foreigners,  cases  affecting,  jurisdictbn 
in,  U.  443.  Cannot  demand  sanc- 
tuary as  matter  of  risht,  457. 

Foreign  li^fluence,  jeatousv  of^  H.  196, 
204,  223.  Necessity  of  counteract- 
ing, 211. 

Forts,  authority  of  Congress  over,  IL 
340. 

Framert  of  the  Qmstihttion,  difficulties 
and  perplexities  of  their  task,  L  880. 
Their  qualifications,  &c.,  386.  Their 
success,  398. 

France,  debts  of  the  United  States  to, 
I.  172.  Contracts  with  the  king  o( 
177.  Relations  of  the  United  States 
to,  178. 

Frakkuk,  Bxnjaxih.  his  plan  of 
imionin  1754,  L  8.   Advises*  Con- 
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gnea  in  1773, 10.  Appointed  Post- 
nuuter-General  by  Continental  Con- 
gress, as.  One  of  the  oommitlee  to 
prepare  Dedaration  of  Independence, 
60.  One  of  the  commusionen  to 
procure  commercial  treaties,  S87. 
Betoms  from  Europe,  433.  PiU>Iic 
sernces  o(  433.  Chancter  of,  435. 
Influence  in  the  Convention,  436. 
Speech  t>f,  at  the  dose  of  the  Con- 
yention,  437.  Witnesses  the  snooess 
of  Washington's  administration,  489. 
Proposition  of,  respecting  represen- 
tatiott  in  Congress,  II.  146.    Views 


o(  respecting  money  bills,  SI  8.  Op- 
posed to  paying  President,  405.  In 
IiHror  of  pmnl  execatiya,  405.  Views 


of,  respecting  execntiTe,  quite  unlike 
Hamilton's,  405;  respecting  conse- 
quences of  rejection  of  Constitation, 
487.  Unbounded  confidence  of  peo- 
ple in,  498. 

JFVas  /nAa&iton^s,  privileges  of,  1. 143. 

F)rench  Loans.    See /Vmce. 

FVench  Revolution,  early  writera  of  the, 
I.  378.  Begun  when  Constitution 
went  into  operation,  II.  80.  Interest 
felt  in,  in  America,  80. 

FVendi  Troops,  arrive  at  Newport,  I. 
156.  Join  the  anny  at  New  Ycwk, 
156. 

f\iffitive8f  from  justice,  provision  for 
surrender  of,  under  the.  Confedera- 
tion, I.  143,  n.  449.  From  servioe, 
dause  in  Constitution  respecting, 
history  of,.  450.    See  Slaves. 


G. 

General  Convention,  See  Contt&tdiomcd 
OonventUM, 

Georgia,  A  provincial  govennnent,L  4. 
Constitution  of,  formed,  122.  Ap- 
points and  instructs  delegates  to  the 
Convention,  369.  Had  but  one  cham- 
ber in  legislature,  IL  132.  Opposed 
to  equality  of  suffrage  in  House  of 
Representatives,  188.  Divided  on 
question  of  equal  vote  of  States  in 
Senate,  141, 148.  Had  diree  repre- 
sentatives in  first  House,  149.  Op- 
posed to  census  of  fVee  inhabitants, 
163 ;  to  equality  of  States  in  Senate, 
165;  to  executive  holding  office  dur- 
ing "  good  behavior,"  173.  In  favor 
of  property  qualification  for  national 
officeri,  204.  Vote  of,  respecting  dti- 


sBttship  as  qudjficatkmfbr  office  909; 
respecting  money  bills,  216, 218.  IM- 
vided  on  questioo  of  each  State  haT- 
ing  one  vote  in  Senate,  227.  Op- 
pMed  to  taxing  exports,  296.  F6- 
sition  of,  in  invention,  respecting 
slave-trade,  297,  301.  Vote  of,  re- 
specting slsnre^rade,  305.  Cession 
by,  in  1802,  357.  Vote  of,  on  sns- 
pensioa  of  habeas  coipos,  860;  re- 
specting citiaenship  dause  in  Consti- 
tution,^ 453.  Ratification  of  Consti- 
tntbn  by,  515,  526.    Remoteness  of, 

526.  Situation  of,  at  close  of  Revo- 
lution, 526.  Motives  of,  to  embrace 
ConstitulKm,  526.  Address  by  fe^ 
latnre  of,  to  President  Washington, 

527.  Expoanre  of,  to  ravages  of  In- 
dians, 527.  Esa^  of  slaves  from, 
to  Florida,  527. 

Obbbt,  RLBKTDGft,  ofmoscd  to  nu- 
merical representation  m  Congress, 
11.49 ;  to  tax  on  exports,  294.  Re- 
fused to  sisn  Constitution,  why,  486. 
Censured  K>r  refusing  to  sign  Con- 
stitution, 501. 

GiLLON,  Commodore,  aivnments  o( 
in  convention  of  South  Carolina,  H. 
548. 

GotLBAU,  Nathakizl,  vicws  of,  re- 
specting rule  of  sufirage  for  House 
of  Representatives,  IL  135.  A  mem- 
ber or  committee  to  apportion  repte- 
sentatives,  14^ 

Govemnuntj  disobedience  to,  bow  pas- 
ished,  n.  61 .  Essentials  to  suprema- 
cy of,  62.  Dififerent  departments  in, 
advantages  of,  245.  Approximation 
to  periect  theory  of,  only  attainable, 
247.  Distribution  of  powi»s  of,  when 
easy,  421 ;  when  difficult,  421. 

Governor  f  part  of  the  proviDcial  gov- 
enunents,  1. 4. 

Gkatsoit,  Williak,  opposed  to  Con- 
stitation, U.  506. 

Great  Britain,  reivnion  with,  desired 
br  some,  II.  493;  letter  of  Colond 
Humphreys  respectmg,  493 ;  Hamil- 
ton's views  respecting,  494. 

Green  Dnufot^  Tauem,  meeting^  at,  le- 
specting  a  national  legnliaion  of 
commerce,  L  336. 

Cfrievanees,  See  Colenia  and  Revokh 
tion, 

Gvardoqtn,  Spanish  minister,  arrival 
of;  I.  318.  Ne^otiatiotts  with,  le- 
specting  the  Misaurippit  313. 
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BabeoB  (hnnu,  privilege  of,  when  ras- 
p«nded».IL  859 ;  under  oommon  law 
of  England,  359. 

EW-pay,  roBisted  bj  Connecdent  and 
Massachosetts,  I.  190.  History  of, 
194.  Commntatioii  of,  194.  See 
Officen  ofikt  Revolution, 

Hallam,  Hsnrt,  Gonstitational  Ks- 
tory  of  England  by,  gteat  vaine  of, 
11.244. 

Hamiltok,  Albxandkb,  Ismentothe 
changes  in  Congress  in  1778, 1. 127. 
Exertions  of,  respecting  revenne  sys- 
tem, 176.  Reasons  of,  for  voting 
against  revenue  system,  177.  An- 
swers the  objections  of  Bhode  Island, 
177,  206,  207.  On  the  commercial 
advantages  of  a  revenne  power,  184. 
On  die  discontents  of  the  army,  and 
the  public  credit,  197.  Opinions  of, 
concerning  the  reorganization,  &c.,  in 
1780,  202.  Kaintains  that  Congress 
should  have  greatly  enlaiged  powers, 
204.  Suggests  a  convention  of  all 
tiie  States  ra  1780,  205.  Enters  Con- 
gress, 206.  On  a  revenne,  and  the 
mode  of  collecting  it,  207.  On  the 
compatibility  of  federal  and  State 
powers,  207.  On  the  appointment 
of  revenue  officers,  208.  Extent  of 
views  of,  209.  On  the  rule  of  con- 
tribution, 210.  On  the' necessity  ibr 
power  of  taxation,  211.  Seeks  to 
mtrodnce  new  principles,  211.  On 
a  peace  establishment,  214.  Opin- 
ions on  the  powers  that  shonla  be 
given  to  Congress,  219.  Exertions 
of,  to  suppress  the  mutiny  at  Phila- 
delphia, 220.  Views  of,  respecting 
defects  of  the  ConMeration,  221. 
Opinions  of,  too  far  in  advance  of 
the  time,  224.  Answers  New  York 
objections  to  revenne  system,  247. 
Opinions  of,  concerning  the  Con- 
federation, 263.  Views  of,  respect- 
ing the  regulation  of  commerce,  277  ; 
the  statesmanship  of  Americk,  278. 
Induces  New  York  to  send  delegates 
to  Annapolis,  345.  Beports  at  An- 
napolis in  favor  qf  a  general  Con- 
vention to  revise  the  fisderal  B3rstem, 
847.  Relation  of,  to  the  plan  of  a 
eeneral  Convention,  and  a  national 
Constitution,  850.  ContempUtes  a 
new  government,  860.  Induces  the 
legislature  of  New  York  to  nrge  a 
goieral  Convention,  859.    Views  of, 
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on  the  mode  of  prooeeding,  864. 
Confidence  of,  in  the  experiment  of 
a  Convention,  873.  History  and 
character  of,  406.  Birth  of,  408. 
Various  public  services  of,  409,  II. 
593.  Talleyrand's  opinion  of,  1. 410. 
Death  of,  410.  Views  of,  respecting 
tiie  English  Constitution,  411.  Re- 
lation of,  to  the  Constitution,  412. 
Compared  with  the  yonneer  Pitt, 
413, 416.  Eminent  fitness  of,  for  ^e 
times,  414.  Advocates  the  Constitu- 
tion in  the  Federalist,  417.  Com- 
pared witii  Webster,  418.  Anxiety 
of,  about  the  Constitution,  419.  Un- 
justiy  charged  witii  monarchical  ten- 
dencies, II.  11,  94,  no.  Views  of, 
respecting  Constitution,  94.  Princi- 
ples of  civil  obedience,  as  propoimd- 
ed  by,  96.  Views  of,  respecting  rule 
of  suffrage  for  House  of  Representa- 
tives, 135 ;  dissolution  of  Union,  136 ; 
choice  of  President,  174,  240, 892 ; 
naturalization,  205 ;  larger  House 
of  Representatives,  218.  Measures 
of,  respecting  summoning  of  Consti- 
tutional Convention,  273.  Views  of, 
respecting  executive,  quite  unlike 
Franklin's,  405 ;  President's  power 
to  adjourn  Congress,  420.  Explana- 
tion of,  respecting  appellato  power 
of  Supreme  Court,  428.  Views  o( 
respecting  amendment  of  Constitu^ 
tion,  477.  Objections  of,  to  Consti- 
tution, 487.  Views  of,  respecting 
consequences  of  rejection  of  Consti- 
tution, 487,  570 ;  possible  reunion 
with  Great  Britain,  494.  Essays  of, 
in  Federalist,  603.  Believed  pieople 
predisposed  in  fiivor  of  Constitution, 
516.  Arrangements  of,  for  transmis- 
sion of  news  of  action  of  States  on 
Constitution,  551.  Leading  spirit  in 
convention  of  New  York,  568.  Anx- 
iety of,  respecting  action  of  States 
on  Constitution,  569.  Had  great 
cause  for  solicitude,  569.  Prospects 
of  nsefnlness  of,  569.  Foresight  of, 
respectine  operation  of  Constitution, 
570.  Had  profound  understanding  of 
Constitution,  570.  Ambition  of,  570. 
Importance  of  public  ehancter  and 
conduct  of,  570.  Contest  of,  with 
opponents  of  Constitution  in  New 
York,  571.  Critical  position  of,  as 
citizen  of  New  York,  57 1 .  Repl  v  of, 
to  opponente  of  Constitution  in  New 
York,  572.  News  received  by,  of 
ratification  of  Cooititation  by  New 
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Hampshire,  578.  Letter  of ,  to  Ifadi- 
Bon,  respecting  chances  of  ratification 
bj  New  Yoft,  675.  Wonld  have 
been,  led  hj  personal  ambition  to 
remove  from  New  York,  575.  Policy 
of,  national,  577.  Reason  of,  for  em- 
bracing Constitation,  577.  Efibns 
of,  to  procure  adoption  of  Constita- 
tbn  bj  New  York,  577,  584.  Send/ 
news  of  ratification  by  New  Hamp- 
shire to  Madison,' 57 8.  Great  speech 
of,  in  New  York  convention,  in  favor 
of  Constitution,  586.  Writes  to  Madi- 
son, asking  advice  reepectins  New 
York,  567.  Honors  paid  to,  by  city 
of  New  York,  59S. 

Hjlxcock,  Johk,  retires  from  Con- 
gress, 1. 125.  Returns  to  Congress, 
126.  President  of  Massachusetts 
convention,  II.  537.  Proposes  a- 
mendments  to  Constitution,  537. 
Great  influence  of,  637. 

Harrison,  Bbnjaxik,  opposed  to 
Constitution,  II.  506. 

Hartford  Qmvention,  met  in  1779,  L 


Heights  of  Haerkm^  occupied  by  Wash- 
ington, I..  92. 

Hbnrt,  Patrick,  Governor  of  Vir- 
«nia,  I.  126.  Declined  to  attend 
Convention,  H.  173.  Opposed  to 
Constitution,  505.  Characteristics 
of,  j$05,  561.  In  favor  of  submitting 
Constitution  to  people  of  Yiiginia, 
510.  Leader  of  opponents  of  Con- 
stitution in  Yiiginia,  552.  Jeffer- 
son's estimate  of,  652.  Great  popu- 
larity of,  552.  Wisdom  of,  lacked 
comprehensiveness,  553.  Great  pow- 
ers of,  employed  against  Constitu- 
tion, 553.  Views  of,  respecting 
American  spirit  of  liber^,  553.  Con- 
sidered Bill  of  Rights  essential,  554. 
Arguments  of,  against  Constitution, 
555,. 557.  Modem  scepticism  con- 
cerning abilities  of,  56 1 .  Quotes  Jef- 
fSerson^  views  of  Constitution,  561. 
Opposed  to  Constitution  to  the  last, 
in  Virginia  Convention,  579.  Project 
of,  for  amending  Constitution,  580. 
Patriotic  conduct  Of,  on  adoption  of 
Constitution  by  Yirginia,  581.  Be- 
came earnest  defender  of  Constitu- 
tion, 582. 

Hovm  of  Bwyeues,  of  Viighiia,  dis- 
solved,!. 11. 

House  of  OomnumSf  ministerial  majori- 
tv  of,  during  Revolution,  11.  237. 

Hoim  of  IUprmeHlaiive$t  Coostitntion 


of,  discussion  rencfeting,!!.  86. 
hers  of,  chosen  for  two  years,  134 ; 
qualifications  of,  134.  Rule  of  suf- 
frage for,  great  debate  on,  135.  Ex- 
clusive power  of,  over  money  bills, 
146,  214.  Power  of,  to  fix  salaries 
of  government  officers,  146.  Ratio 
of  representation  in,  147,  212.  First, 
apportionment  of  members  for,  148, 
151.  Basis  of,  agreed  to,  165.  Mem- 
bers of,  must  be  twenty-five  years  old, 
203 ;  have  been  citizens  three  years, 
203;  be  inhabitants  of  States  from 
which  chosen,  212.  Larger,  favored 
by  Wilson,  Madison,  and  Hamilton, 
213.  Ultimate  choice  of  executive 
by,  222.  To  present  impeachments, 
262.  Quonmi  of,  262.  To  choose 
its  own  presiding  officer,  263.  To 
vote  for  President  by  States,  394. 
Choice  of  President  by,  quorum  for, 
394 ;  minority  of  States  requisite  to, 
394. 

HowB,  Sir  Williajc,  proclamation 
by,  respecting  oath  of  allegiance,  I. 
106.  Takes  possession  of  Fhiladel- 
phia,  113.  Estimate  of,  oonconing 
the  American  force  at  the  Brandy- 
wine,  113. 

HuMPHRETB,  Colonel,  one  of  ^adi- 
ington's  aids,  II.  493.  Letter  of,  re- 
spiecting  hopes  of  loyalists,  493. 

HuKTisoTOR,  Governor,  infiueooe  of, 
in  convention  of  Connecticnt,  IL 
529. 


Impeachment^  executive  proposed  to  be 
removable  on,  U.  171.  WheUier 
executive  should  be  subject  to,  176. 
How  to  be  decided,  232.  To  be  pre- 
sented by  House  of  Representatives, 
262.  Ot  President,  causes  of;  397. 
King's  pardon  cannot  be  pleaded  in 
bar  of,  414.  president  cannot  par- 
don, 414.    King  may  pardon,  414. 

Impeachments,  proposed  olan  respect- 
ing:, n.  235.  Nature  of,  and  consfi- 
tutional  provisions  respecting,  260. 
To  be  tried  by  Senate,  261. 

Imposts,  power  of  Congress  to  collect, 
it.  322.  To  be  uniform  throughout 
United  States,  325.  What  maybe 
laid  by  States,  368.  Laid  by  States, 
net  produce  of,  how  applied,  368; 
subject  to  the  revision  of  Congress, 
368.  Revenue  from,  eaaiest  mwie  of 
paying  expenses  of  government,  528. 
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iJMfidii  Affban,  raperintendeiiee  of, 
assumed  by  Continental  Congress, 
L  35. 

Bidiana,  position  of,  11.  325.  Com- 
merce with,  325 ;  regolated  by  feder- 
al authority,  326 ;  provision  of  Con- 
federation respecting,  326.  Not  re- 
garded as  foreign  nations,  326. 

^dependence,  resolution  of,  adopted  in 
Concress,  I.  49.  Declaration  of,  or- 
dered to  be  prepared,  50 ;  brought  In, 
51 ;  adopted,  51 ;  effect  of,  51. 

Jhspecttbfi  ZoioB,  subject  to  what  abuse, 
n.  368. 

hsarreclion.  See  MiuacuAuietU  and 
iSftays's  BAellion, 


Jat,  Johk,  report  of,  on  the  infrac- 
tions of  the  Tieaty  of  Peace,  1.254, 
857.  Projected  mission  of,  to  Spain, 
813.  Proceedings  of,  as  Secretary 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  respecting  ihe 
Missiastppi,  318.  Essays  of,  in  Fed- 
eralist, II.  503,  Efforts  of,  to  pro- 
cure adoption  of  Constitution  by 
New  Yori:,  585. 

Jkffsrson,  Thomas,  one  of  the  com- 
mittee to  prepare  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, 1. 50.  Account  by,  con- 
cerning the  Congress  of  1776,  64. 
Account  by,  of  I^claration  of  Inde- 
pendence, 82.  In  the  legislature  of 
Virginia,  126.  One  of  the  commis- 
sioners to  procure  commercial  trea- 
ties, 287.  On  the  surrender  of  ihe 
Mississippi,  821.  Su^^gests  the  deci- 
mal coinage,  443.  Views  of,  respect- 
ine  admission  of  States,  IL  76.  Be- 
soTye  of,  for  organization  of  States 
from  Northwestern  Territory,  343. 
Practice  of,  respecting  cabinet,  409. 
Views  of,  respecting  govemmeilt, 
506;  modifications  of  Constitution, 
506.  At  Paris  when  Constitution 
was  adopted,  506.  Did  not  counsel 
rejection  of  Constitution,  508.  Per- 
severed in  certain  objections  to  Con- 
stitution, 509.  Letters  of,  respecting 
Constitution,  562,  564. 

JoHKBONj  Dr.,  of  Connecticut,  views 
of,  respecting  Constitution,  II.  128. 
Fbst  suggested  present  constitution 
of  Congress,  138. 

Jmamtd,  to  be  kept  by  each  house  of 
Congress,  n.  263. 


Ji»dgei,  tenure  of  offloe  of,  IL  67 ;  in 
England,  67.  Removal  of,  68.  Pow- 
er of  removal  of,  in  England,  69 ;  in 
Massachusetts, 70.  "Good behavior" 
of,  70. 

Judicial  Fewer  of  United  Suoee,  to  set- 
tle disputes  between  State  aud  nation, 
II.  54.  Unknown  to  Confederation, 
60.  Necessi^  and  office  of,  61.  In- 
tent evinced  by  introduction  of,  63. 
Made  supreme,  64.  Coextensive  with 
legislative,  65.  Control  of,  over  State 
legislation,  66.  Formation  of,  421. 
Great  embarrassments  respecting, 
422.  Admirable  structure  of,  482.  Ju- 
risdiction of,  cases  embraced  by,  423. 
Great  importance  of  clearly  defining, 
425.  Embraces  cases  under  Constitn- 
tion,Uiw8,  and  treaties,  429.  Chaneea 
and  improvements,  in  original  pun 
of,  431.  Constitutional  functions  of, 
431.  Leading  purposes  of,  431.  May 
declare  laws  unconstitutional,  434. 
Simplicity,  &c.  given  by,  to  opera- 
tion of  government,  437. 

Judiciary f  functions  of,  11.  63,  43S. 
Question  concerning  number  of  tri- 
bunals in,  65.  Proposed  powers  ot 
66.  Bestriction  respecting  salary  or, 
176.  Jurisdiction  of,  respecting  im- 
peachment of  national  officere,  176: 
ovea^  cases  arising  under  national 
laws,  176;  over  questions  involving 
national  peace,  176.  Action  of,  not 
to  be  infiuenoed  by  other  dqMfft- 
ments,  246. 

Judiciary  of  Miueachuaette,  attempt  to 
alter  the  charter  in  respect  to,  L  6. 


EJenhuJof,  inhabitants  of,  resist  the  sur- 
render of  the  Mississippi,  I.  322. 

Kixra,  Burns,  birth  and  education 
of,  I.  448.  Public  services  of,  448. 
Proposes  the  clause  respecting  tiie 
obligation  of  oonlncts,  452 ;  IT  365. 
Senator  in  Congress,  I.  453.  Min- 
ister to  England,  453.  A  member 
of  committee  to  apportion  represent- 
atives, II.  148.  Views  of,  respecting 
Senate,  225 ;  seat  of  government,  275. 
Remaiks  of,  respecting  slave-trade, 
281.  Views  of,  respecting  represen- 
tation of  slaves,  292.  Effort  of,  to 
exclude  slavery  from  Northwestern 
Temtory,  343. 
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Xomf  as  the  bBsis  of  a  rale  for  contii- 
Imtioii,  I.  210.  Adopted  as  meaBure 
of  wealth  by  CongreflB  of  1776,  II. 
160.  Of  TTaited  Statea  imappropri* 
ated,  Madison's  motioii  teapecting, 
851. 

Lands,  right  of  aliens  to  hold,  pro- 
posed in  certain  treaties,  L  S80.  See 
Wetiam  Lands  and  Temtory. 

Law  €f  Nations,  oflteoes  against,  II. 
980;  power  of  Congress  to  define 
and  punish,  831.  Respectfaig  extrar 
ditiod  of  fi^tives,  456. 

Laws  of  Unitod  States,  how  enacted, 
II.  264;  snpteme,  872,  874;  to  be 
In  puTBtianee  of  Constitntion,  874; 
eases  arising  under,  jurisdiction  over, 
480.  Of  States,  oonstitntionaHtx  of, 
874.  Constltntionalitj  of,  how  de- 
termined, 434. 

Law,  Bicbard,  influence  of,  In  con- 
Tention  of  Connecticnt,  n.  599. 

Lbk,  Chakles,  General,  expedition 
of,  against  the  Tories  of  New  Toilc, 
L66. 

Lbs,  Ricbaxd  Hbitbt,  moves  the 
resointion  of  independency,  I.  49. 
Account  of,  49.  On  the  navigation 
of  the  Mississippi,  81 5.  PrM>Mttion 
of,  in  Congress,  to  amend  C&>n8tita- 
tion,  n.  500.  Opposed  to  Constitu- 
tion, 506. 

LegishHve  Department^  division  of,  into 
two  chambers,  L  119.  Omnipotent 
in  England,  72.  Powers  of,  limited 
in  America  by  constitutions,  72. 
Hamilton's  views  respecting,  IL  100, 
103, 105.  Great  struggle  respecting, 
in  Constitutional  Convention,  130. 
Objections  to  one  chamber  in,  130. 
How  fur  may  safely  be  influenced  by 
executive,  244.  Action  of,  requires 
discretion,  946.  Close  relation  of, 
to  executive,  947. 

Letters  of  Afafiqiie  and  Reprisal  issued 
by  Massachusetts  in  1775,  I.  75. 
fower  of  Congress  to  grant,  II. 
882. 

Leiinffion,  battle  of,  I.  27. 

LiTiimsTON,  Robert  R.,  one  of  the 
committee  to  prepare  Declaration  of 
Independence,  1. 50.  Remarics  of,  in 
convention  of  New  York,  IL  574. 
EflFbrts  of,  to  procure  adoption  of 
Constitntion  by  New  Toric,  585. 

Long  bland,  battle  of,  I.  91. 

LowxDBS,    Rawliks,    opposed   to 


Constftution,  IL  610.  Aigmneata 
of,  a|;ain8t  Conatitntion,  511. 
Loiahsts,  scheme  of,  respecting  Bishop 
of  Osnabui^,  II.  492.  ^Numbers  o( 
small,  493.  Alarm  occasioned  \^ 
ti^posedsdieme  0^408.  SeeTbriei. 


Madmon,  Jambs,  enten  dw  Revoln- 
tibnary  Congress,  1. 126.  Exertions 
of,  respecting  revenue  system,  176. 
Writes  the  address  in  favor  oi  rev- 
enue system,  177.  Answers  Mas- 
sachusetts on  the  half-pay,  193. 
Birth  of,  420.  Public  services  of, 
to  the  dose  of  the  war,  420.  Ini- 
tiates die  Vli^nia  measures  leading 
to  a  general  Convention,  423.  At- 
tends the  convention  at  Annapolia, 
427.  Attends  the  general  Conven- 
.  tion,  427.  Labors  <^,  in  the  Conven- 
tion, 427.  Opinions  and  character 
of,  428.  Described  by  Jeflierson,  480. 
Letter  of,  to  Philip  Maaei,  481.  Ac- 
tion of,  respecting  change  in  rule  of 
sufi^age,  II.  86.  Views  of,  respecting 
national  government,  40 ;  Senate,  41 ; 
revision  by  Con^reM  of  State  legis- 
lation, 54 ;  revisionary  check  on  Isjg^ 
islation  by  executive,  58 ;  use  of  fince 
agaiiMt  States,  62 ;  ConstitutioB,  106 ; 
rule  of  suflhige  for  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, 135;  dissolution  of  Union, 
186 ;  Westetn  States,  152.  How  far 
in  favor  of  executive  during  "good 
behavior,"  178.  Views  of,  respecting 
difference  between  Constimtion  and 
league,  184;  naturalization,  205.  In 
Ikvor  of  larger  House  of  Representa- 
tives, 213.  views  of,  respectmg  eligi- 
bility of  members  of  Congress  to  of- 
fice, 250;  seat  of  govemmoit,  275.  In 
fiivor  of  tax  on  exports,  284.  Views 
of,  respecting  slave4rade,  80i.  Prop- 
osition of,  respecting  Indian  afikin, 
827.  Views  of,  respecting  legislation 
of  Congress  of  Confedmtion  over 
Northwestern  Teiritory,  846,  848, 
851.  Views  and  votes  of,  eoncem- 
ing  Northwestern  Territory,  348. 
Holds  regulation  of  commerce  to  be 
indivisibw,  871.  Views  of,  respecting 
treason,  886.  Motion  of,  respecting 
election  of  President,  403.  Views  o^ 
respecting  amendment  of  Constita- 
tion,  477;  consequences  of  njec- 
tion  of  Constitution,  487.    Propoaed 
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ameDdmoQi  of  Constitatkm  by  Con- 
gress,  defeated  by,  500.  Essays  of, 
m  Federalist,  603.  A  leading  adro- 
cate  of  Constitation  in  Virginia,  506. 
Bepl^  of,  to  opponents  of  Constitu- 
tion in  Virginia^  convention,  558. 
Description  of  new  government  by, 
559.  Efforts  of,  in  Yiiginia  conven- 
tion, 564.  Opinion  of,  respecting 
conditional  ratification  of  Constitn- 
tion,  588. 

Magazines  f  authority  of  Congress  over, 
11.340. 

Majority,  principle  of,  seldom  to  be 
departed  from,  II.  299. 

Mandamia  CbunciZ/orf,  appointment  of, 
in  Massachusetts,  I.  Sid.  -^  Treatment 
of,  by  the  people,  25. 

Maklt,  John,  commander  of  the 
Lee,  I.  74.    Captures  a  prize,  75. 

Maritime  Juriadtction,  or  courts  of 
United  States,  II.  445.  Under  Con- 
federation^ 445. 

IjCAssBAitL,  John,  a  leading  advo- 
cate of  Constitution  in  Virginia,  n. 
606. 

Mabtik,  Luthsr,  views  of,  respect- 
ing Constitution,  II.  92, 121 ;  rule  of 
suffrage  for  House  of  Representatives, 
135;  manner  of  votmg  in  Senate, 
186.  Motion  of,  respecting  admis- 
sion of  States.  354.  Supremacy  of 
Constitution,  &c.  proposed  by,  374. 
Great  opposition  of,  to  Constitution, 
484,  512.  Communication  of,  to 
legislature  of  Maryland,  512;  chief 
mund  of,  513. 

MA.RTIVDALB,  captaiu  in  the  Bevoln- 
tionary  naval  force,  L  74. 

Manlamd,  a  proprietary  government, 
I.  5,  Constitution  of,  formed,  122. 
Bemonstrates  against  Uie  claims  to 
Western  lands,  131,  421.  Ratifies 
the  Constitution,  136.  Action  of, 
commended,  138.  Appoints  and 
instructs  delegates  to  tne  Conven- 
tion, 369.  Action  of,  upon  the 
Articles  of  Confederation,  501.    Del- 

ris  from,  divided  in  opinion, 
12L  Divided  on  question  of 
national  le^lature,  133 ;  equally 
of  suffrage  in  House  of  Representa- 
tives, 138.  In  favor  of  equal  lepra- 
sentation  of  States  in  Senate,  141, 
165.  Had  six  representatives  in  first 
^use,  149.  Opposed  to  census  of 
free  inhabitants,  153 ;  executive  hold- 
ing office  during  "good  behavior/' 
173.    In  favor  of  referring  Constitu- 


tion to  State  legislatoras,  184 ;  each 
State  having  one  vote  in  Senate,  186, 
227.  Votie  9f,  respecting  citizenship, 
as  qualification  for  office,  209 ;  money 
bills,  216,^218.  Opposed  to  nine 
years'  citizenship  as  qualification  of 
senator,  224 ;  taxing  exports,  296. 
Vote  of,  respecting  slave-teade,  305 ; 
admission  of  States,.  354.  Action 
of  legislature  of,  respecting  Constitu- 
tion, 511.  Convention  of,  to  vote 
on  Constitntion,  514  ;  importance  (^ 
action  of,  542;  efforts  xnade  in,  to 
amend  Constitution^  defeated,  543.. 

Mason,  Geobob,  views  of,  respectiog 
Constitution.  II.  123.  Objections  o^ 
to  compound  ratio  of  representatiouy 
151.  Views  o(  respecting  money 
bills,  218.  Opposed  to  tax  on  ex- 
ports, 294.  Proposition  of,  to  re- 
strain grants  of  perpetual  revenue, 
319.  Views  of,  respecting  militia, 
337.  Refused  to  sign  Constitution, 
why,  485, 509.  Great  ability  of,  505. 
Opposed  to  Constitution,  505.  In 
favor  of  submitting  Constitution  to 
people  of  ViIgtnii^  509.  Araounents 
of,  against  Constitution,  in  Yiiginia 
convention,  557. 

MasaatAuseittM,  a  charter  government, 

I.  5.  Provincial  governor  of,  ap- 
pointed by  the  crown,  5.  Council  of, 
chosen  bv  Assembly,  6»  Represent 
tatives  or,  chosen  by  the  people,  5. 
Appoints  delegates  to  first  Continen- 
tal Consress,  12.  Colonial  govern- 
ment of,  how  ended,  25.  Provindal 
Con^piess  of,  how  formed,  26.  Au- 
thority assumed  by  Provincial  Con- 
gress, 26.  Applies  to  the  Continen- 
tal Congress,  for  direction  and  assist- 
ance, 31 ;  about  government,  32. 
Army  raised  by,  in  1775,  31.  Issues 
letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  75. 
Establishes  prise  court,  75.  Money 
borrowed  of,  by  General  Washington, 
8a  Constitution  of,  formed,  121. 
Objections  of,  to  the  half-pay,  191  ; 
smswered  by  Madison,  193.  Act  of, 
concerning  British  debts,  253.  Con^ 
stitution  of,  dangers  to  which  it  was 
exposed,  263.    Insurrection  in,  266, 

II.  83.  Bisafifection  in,  extensive,  L 
273.  Cedes  claims  to  Western  Ter- 
ritory, 300.  Proceedings  of,  respect- 
ii>(?  ^  general  Convention,  834.  Con- 
dition of  the  trade  of,  in  1785-86, 
835.  I^egislature  of,  proposes  a 
general  Convention,  836 ;  resolutions 
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of,  not  pmented  to  Congreif ,  337. 
Besolotioa  of,  for  a  genend  CooTcn- 
tion,  361.  Appoints  and  instrncti 
delegates  to  m  CoUTention,  369. 
OpjxMed  to  eqnalitf  of  snffhige  in 
Honse  of  Representatiyes,  IL  138 ; 
equal  representation  of  States  in  Sen- 
ate, 141, 217.  Divided  on  question  of 
equal  vote  of  Stales  in  Senate,  143, 
165.  Had  eight  representatives  in 
first  House,  149.  In  favor  of  census 
of  free  inhabitants,  153.  Opposed  to 
executive  holding  office  during  "  good 
behavior,"  173.  Qualifications  of 
voter  in,  188.  In  favor  of  property 
oualification  for  national  officers,  204. 
Vote  of,  respecting  citizenship  as 
qualification  for  office,  209 ;  money 
bills,  216,  218.  Opposed  to  nine 
years'  citizenship  as  qualification  dt 
Senator,  224 ;  wh  State  having  one 
vote  in  Senate,  227.  Sentiments  of, 
respecting  holding  of  office  br  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  249.  In  favor  of 
States  naying  members  of  Congress, 
259.  Opposed  to  taxing  exports, 
296.  Vote  of,  respecting  slave-trade, 
805.  Slavery  in,  as  early  as  1630, 
42^4.  Parties  in,  for  and  against 
Constitution,  501.  Beception  of 
Constitution  in,  501.  Convention 
in,  to  vote  on  Constitution,  502, 
530/  Fonnidable  opposition  to  Con- 
stitution in  convention  of,  529.  High 
rank  of«  530.  Vacillation  ot,  530. 
Revolutionary  history  of,  530.  Anx- 
iety respecting  action  of,  on  Consti- 
tutbn,  531.  Insurrection  in,  effect 
of,  531.  Constitution  exposed  to 
peculiar  hazard  in,  531 ;  ratified  in, 
oy  compromise,  531.  Constitution 
of,  excellence  of,  531.  Parties  in 
convention  of,  532.  Convention  in, 
amendments  to  Constitution  recom- 
mended by,  532,  538,  539;  oppo- 
nents of  Constitution  in,  533,  534 ; 
eminent  men  in,  534.  Probable  dis- 
astrous effects  of  rejection  of  Con- 
stitution by,  535.  Convention  of, 
proceedings  in,  536;  discussion  in, 
respecting  Hancock's  amendments  to 
Constitution,  538 ;  patriotic  conduct 
of,  539.  Enthusiasm  kindled  by  ac- 
tion of,  541. 

MAzzEt,  Philip,  letter  to,  by  Madi- 
son, I.  431. 

McKeaw,  Thomas,  views  of,  respect- 
ing Constitution,  11.  523.  Public 
services  of,  524. 


MiFPLn,  Geoenl,  teat  by  "^ 
ton  to  the  Cdt^resa,  I.  98. 

MHitary  PmU,  letained  by  die  : 
after  the  treaty,  L  256,  259. 

MUiiia,  relation  of,  to  the  CoBli> 
nentsl  Congress,  L  35.  Committee 
on,  IL  319.  Of  States,  posver  of 
general  govemmeiit  over,  334 ;  in- 
efficient as  troops  in  Revolntioo,  334 ; 
lack  of  uniformity  among,  335; 
power  of  genenl  govctuiuent  over, 
necessary,  336 ;  howtobediscipGoed, 
337 ;  when  Congress  may  call  findiy 
338;  President  commander-^o-diief 
o(  413;  cannot  call  oat  witfaoot 
authority  of  Congress,  413. 

Ministen,    See  Amhaundan, 

Mifd^  establishment  of,  1 444. 

MUtimpfi  Riner,  controversy  and  ne- 

rtiations  respecting  nav^atioD  ol^ 
310;  referred  to  the  sew  govemr 
ment,  327.  Nav|galkm  of,  a  topic  of 
op|>onents  of  Constitntion  in  Vir- 
gmia  convention,  II.  565;  Madi- 
son's views  respecting,  567. 

Mimknppi  VaUeg,  people  o^  spirit  of 
the,  I.  319 ;  retaliate  upon  the  Span- 
ish authorities,  322 ;  torm  commit- 
tees, &c.,  323. 

MonarcAical  GrnxmrnaU,  dangen  of 
attempting  to  establish,  L  37a 

Monarchy f  detested  by  pem>le  ofCnited 
States,  II.  237,  492.  Pn^^osed,  ru- 
mors of,  492.  Attempt  to  mtrodnce, 
averted  by  Constitution,  494. 

Mon^f  power  to  coin,  given  to  Con- 
gress, IL  328 ;  borrow,  and  emit 
bills,  328. 

Money  Bi/Zf ,  Originated  by  House  of 
Representatives,  II.  146.  Provision 
concerning,  objected  to,  147 ;  origin 
of,  214.  Originated  by  House  of 
Commons,  216.  Hallam's  discus- 
sion respecting,  216.  Vote  of  States 
respecting,  216.  Different  proposi- 
tions in  Convention  repectii^,  219. 
May  be  amended  In  Senate,  222. 

MoiTTESQUiEV,  political  discussions 
of,  alluded  to,  I.  377. 

MoRBis,  GouTESHEtm,  Enters  the 
Revolutionary  Congress,  L  127.  Birth 
of,  440.  Public  services  of,  440. 
Chosen  Assistant  Financier,  443. 
Author  of  the  decimal  notation,  443. 
Prepares  the  text  of  the  Constitution, 
444.  Character  of,  444.  First  Min- 
ister to  France,  447.  Senator  from 
New  York,  447.  Invited  to  write  in 
The  Federalist,  447.    Death  of,  447. 
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Actfon  of,  tespectiiig  change  iiirnile 
of  snffnge,  II.  36.  A  member  of 
committee  to  apportion  representa* 
tives,  148.  Views  of,  respecting  At- 
lantic and  Western  States,  158 ;  re- 
specting compoand  ratio  of  repre- 
sentation, 152.  Proviso  of,  reepect- 
ine  taxation  and  representation,  158. 
Views  of,  respecting  choice  of  exeo- 
ntive,  174.  Remarks  of,  respecting 
slaYO-trade,  281.  In  favor  of  tax  on 
exports,  284.  Views  of,  on  concession 
to  Soathem  States,  293.  Committee 
of  compromise  proposed  by,  301. 
j^oposition  of,,  respecting  vacant 
lanos,  355. 

MoBRis,  Robert,  on  a  conunittee  to 
inform  Washington  of  extraordinaxy 
powers,  I.  101.  Laments  the  ab- 
sence of  some  great  revolutionary 
characters,  104.  Appointed  Snpei^ 
intendent  of  Finances,  174.  Resig- 
nation of,  198. 

Mutifuf,  at  Philadelphia,  of  federal 
troops,  I.  220. 


■    N. 

Natehez,  seizore  of  property  at,  by 
Spanish  authorities,  1.318. 

National  GooemmetU,  how  distingnish- 
edfrom  <' federal,"  11.33.  Necessi- 
ties of,  34.  To  be  kept  distinct  from 
State  governments,  37.  By  what 
States  preferred,  117.  Aiigamenta 
in  favor  of,  122 ;  theoretically  sound, 
126 ;  strengthened  by  facts  of  previ- 
ous history,  127.  Supposed  tenden- 
cy of,  to  absorb  State  sovereignties, 
128.  Self-defence  i^  principal  object 
of,  292. 

NationdL  Legisiature,  how  to  be  con- 
stituted, li.  35.  Divided  into  two 
branches,  36.  Representation  in,  di- 
verse views  respectmg-,  36 ;  as  affect- 
ed bjr  State  interests,  43 ;  difficulty 
in  fixing  ratio  of,  43.  Unanimity  re- 
specting powers  of,  in  Convention,  50. 
Negative  by,  on  State  legislatures, 
proposed,  51.  Must  operate  directly 
on  people,  63.'  Proposed  powers  of, 
65. 

Naturalization^  a  subject  of  solicitude, 
II.  196.  Formerly  a  State  power, 
198, 199.  A  proper  subject  of  con- 
stitutional provision,  200.  Power  of, 
transferred  from  State  to  national 
govecnment,  201.    Views  of  Hamil- 


ton and  Madison  respecting,  205. 
Embarrassments  of  snbjec^  205. 
Uniform  rule  of,  power  to  establish, 
given  to  Congress,  328. 

Naval  Force,  employment  of,  in  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay,  I.  73. 

Navigation  Act,  report  of  committee  of 
detailrespecting,  n.  290,  301.  Posi- 
tion of  Southern  States  respecting, 
297.  Two-thirds  vote  proposed  by 
them  to  be  required  for,  299.  In- 
terest of  difibrent  States  respecting, 
301.  Passage  of,  by  majority,  agreed 
to,  304. 

Navy,  origin  of  the  Revolutionary,  I. 
73.  Want  of,  II.  298.  Power  of 
Congress  to  provide  and  maintain, 
334 ;  to  make  rules  for,  334.  Power 
of  President  to  emplov,  413.  Presi- 
dent commander-in-chief  of,  413. 

Ninocunkf  Washington's  evacuation^  of, 
1.98. 

Nttcburgh  Addrtsaea,  authorship  and 
style  of,  1. 168.  Copy  of,  sent  to  the 
States,  177.    Note  on,  194. 

New  ErMland,  confederation  of,  in 
1643,  II.  453. 

Nbu>  Hampshire^  a  provincial  govern- 
ment, I.  4.  Ante-Kevolutionary  gov 
emment  of,  4.  Constitution  of,  form 
ed,  119.  Appoints  and  instructs  del- 
egates to  the  Convention,  369.  Lata 
attendance  of,  in  Convention,  II.  24 
Had  three  representatives  in  first 
House,  149.  In  favor  of  property 
qualification  for  national  officers,  204. 
Vote  of,  respecting  citizenship,as  qual- 
ification for  office,  209 ;  respecting 
money  bills,  218 ;  respecting  slave- 
trade,  305.  In  favor  of  taxing  ex- 
ports, 296.  Vote  on  Constitution  in, 
postponed,  why,  510;  effect  of,  on 
parties  in  Vir^nia,  510.  Population 
of,  easily  led  to  oppose  Constitution, 
514.  Convention  of,  to  vote  on  Con- 
stitution, 514  ;  members  of,  instruct- 
ed to  reject  Constitution,  529 ;  amend- 
ments nresentcd  to,  541  ;  majority 
of,  at  first  opposed  to  Constitution, 
541;  adjournment  of,  efiect  of,  541. 
Action  of  Federalists  of,  541.  Con- 
vention of,  meets,  on  adjournment, 
549;  anxiety  respecting  action  of, 
549.  Ratification  of  Constitution  by, 
573.  Ninth  State  to  ratify  Constitn- 
tion,  578. 

New  Jang,  a  provincial  government, 
I.  4.  Washington's  retreat  through, 
97.    Constitution  of,  formed,   122. 
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I^po6al  of,  itt  1778,  ipr  the  legalft- 
tion  of  commerce,  129.  Resists  the 
cbum  of  great  States  to  Western 
lands,  131.  Batifies  the  Confedei*- 
tion,  135.  Action  of,  commended, 
138.  Attempts  to  paj  itt  quotas  ia 
paper  monej,  S42.  JBeoommendsthe 
regalatioa  of  commerce,  S77.  Ap- 
pomts  and  instructs  delegates  to  the 
Convention,  388.  Bepresentation  of, 
concerning  the  Articles  of  Confcderar 
tion,  493.  Act  of,  accepting  them, 
497.  Purely  **  federal "  ^yemment 
proposed  by,  XL  92.  Hamilton's  plan 
of,  radical  objections  to,  99 ;  con- 
demned by  Madison,  108.  Opposed 
to  dirision  of  legislature,  133.  In 
favor  of  eqoalitjT  of  raffiage  in  Bxxae 
of  Bepresentatires,  138;  of  equal 
representation  of  States  in  Senate, 
141,  U8, 185.  Had  four  repreeenta- 
tiyes  in  first  House,  149.  In  favor  of 
census  of  free  inhabitantt,  153  ;  of 
executive  holding  office  dann^  ^  good 
behavior,"  173.  Vote  o^  respecting 
citizenship  as  qualification  for  office, 
209 ;  respecting  money  bills,  218, 218. 
In  favor  of  each  State  having  one 
vote  in  Senate,  227.  Vote  of,  re- 
specting eligibility  of  members  of 
Congress  to  office^  251 ;  respecting 
representation  of  elaves,  293 ;  re* 
specting  sUve-trade,  305 ;  respecting 
admission  of  States,  354.  In  favor 
of  taxing  exports,  298.  Opposed  to 
restricting  President  to  stated  salary, 
407.  Batification  of  Constitution  by, 
615.  Copvention  of,  524.  Poeitioa 
of,  respecting  Constitution,  624.  Al- 
ways m  iavor  of  vesting^  regulation 
of  commerce  in  general  government, 
525.  Action  of,  itt  Constitutional 
ConventioB,  xeapecting  represeutar 
tion,  525. 

New  Statm,  admission  of,  nnder  ihe 
Confederation,  L  292 ;  under  the  Or- 
dinance of  1787,  308.  Seo  Wettem 
Territory  and  JNortkwetlern  Tkri- 
tory, 

Nm  York,  Constitution  of,  formed,  I. 
122.  Mayianimity  of,  oommended, 
137.  Action  of^  upon  the  xevenne 
system  of  1 783,  246.  Act  of,  respect- 
ins  British  debtt,  253.  Trespass  act 
0^258.  Prooeedinga  of, .  xespecting 
a  general  commercial  convention, 
343,  358.  BesolntioiL  o(  for  a  ^- 
eral  Convention,  860 ;  how  received 
in  Congress,  860*    Appointt  and  in.« 


atnott  delmtes  to  Hie  CoiTentioii, 

369.  Act  o!^  respecting  boundaries^ 
&c,,  505.  Bank  of,  at  formation  of 
Constitution,  II.  1 1 8.  Oommeroe  o^ 
at  fonnation  of  Constitiition,  118. 
Views  of  public  men  of,  118.  Op- 
posed to  division  of  Icgidatore,  133. 
In  favor  of  equality  <?  soffiage  in 
House  of  Bepresentatives,  138;  in 
Senate,  141, 148.  Had  six  rcpresenta- 
tives  in  first  House,  149.  Withdrawal 
of  delegates  of,  from  Convention,  165, 
182,484,502.  B^tion  of  Constitu- 
tion by,  probable,  182.  Vote  of,  re- 
specting money  bflls,  216.  In  fisvor 
of  each  State  having  one  vote  in  Sen- 
ate, 227.  Beoeptioa  of  Constitnlioa 
in,  502.  Executive  goveniment  of, 
opposed  to  Constitution,  502.  Jeal- 
ousy of  Union  existing  >>>  508.  Let- 
ter of  delegates  of;  against  Constito- 
«ion«  502.  Proceedings  of  legislatimm 
of,  respecting  Constitution,  503;  of 
parties  in,  respecting  Constitntion, 
503.  Convention  of,  to  vxite  on  Cooo 
stitution,  504.  Formidable  opposi- 
tion to  Constitution  in  convention  o^ 
529.  Legislature  of,  divided  on  ques- 
tion of  submitting  Constitution  to 
people,  536.  Convention  of ,  impor* 
tance  of  action  of,  542 ;  time  of  meet* 
ing  of,  549 ;  anxiety  respecting  ao* 
tion  of,  549;  met  at  Pooghkeepsie, 
649 ;  Hamilton  leadmg  spiritin,  568 ; 
discussion  in,  respecting  system  of 
representation  proposed  hy  Constitn- 
tion,  573.  Opponents  or  Constita- 
tion  in,  aignmentt  and  planoC  572; 
Hamilton*8  replv  to,  672.  Effect  on^ 
of  ratification  by  New  Hampshire, 
574.  Opponentt  of  Constitutioa  in, 
schemes  of|  584.  Numerous  amend- 
nentt  to  Coostitntion  proposed  by, 
587.  Plan  of,  to  adopt  Gonstitation 
conditionally,  587.  Great  struggle  in, 
over  ratification  of  Constitution,  588. 
Circular  letter  from,  to  all  other 
States,  588.  FedttaUsts  of,  justified 
by  Washington,  590;  oemplahits 
against,  591. 

New  Yonh  Citify  applies  to  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  respecting  British 
troops,  I.  31 .  Occupied  by  the  Brit* 
ish,  91.  Tempore^  establishment 
of  seat  of  government  at»  effect  of^ 
591.  Cdewation  in,  of  adoption  of 
Constitution,  592.  Honors  paid  by, 
to  Hamilton,  692. 

NiGBOLAft,  QnoBOBy  ft  leading  advo- 
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eaiB  of  Coiutitiition  in  Yiigink,  IL 
506. 

NMityt  tiflo'  of,  cannot  be  granted  by 
Conereas,  IL  362. 

Non-intercowrtej  when  and  why  adopt- 
ed by  Colonies,  I.  23.  Association 
for,  reoommended  and  adopted,  24. 

I^hrth  CarUina,  a  proyindal  govern- 
ment, I.  4.  Constitation  of,  formed, 
122.  Appohits  and  instmcta  dele- 
gates to  we  Convention,  369.  Op- 
posed to  equality  of  soffrage  in  Hoose 
of  Representatives,  II.  138 ;  to  equal- 
itv  of  votes  in  Senate,  141, 217.  Vote 
of,  respecting  equal  vote  of  States  in 
Senate,  141,  148,  165  ;  respecting 
censnsoffreo  inhabitants,  153.  Had 
five  representatives '  in  first  House, 
149.  Opposed  to  execntive  holding 
office  during  ''good  behavior,"  173. 
Vote  of,  respecting  citizenship  as 
qualification  for  office,  209^ ;  respect- 
ing money  bills,  216,  218.  Divided 
on  question  of  nine  years'  citizenship 
as  qualification  of  Senator,  224.  Op- 
posed to  each  State  having  one  vote 
in  Senate,  227 ;  to  taxing  exports, 
296.  Position  of,  in  Convention,  re- 
specting slave-trade,  297, 301 .  Vote 
of,  respecting  slave-tiude,  305 ;  on 
suspension  of  habeas  corpus,  360. 
Cession  by,  in  1790,  357.  Opposed 
to  restrictfne  President  to  stated  sal- 
ary, 407.  Convention  of,  Anti-Fed- 
eral majority  in,  596 ;  debate  in,  596 ; 
amendments  to  Constitutbn  pro- 
posed by,  597 ;  peculiar  action  of, 
597.  Attitude  of,  placed  Union  in 
new  crisis,  603. 

Northern  Siatm,  in  favor  of  granting  to 
government  full  revenue  and  com- 
mercial powers,  II  292.  Chief  mo- 
tive of,  rar  forming  Constitution  a 
commercial  one,  298.  Cut  off  from 
British  West  India  trade,  298.  Sep- 
arate interests  of,  different,  300. 

Nnihwedetn  Temtory  ceded  by  Vir- 
einia,  I.  137,  295.  Cession  modi- 
fied, 300.  Ordinance  respecting,  why 
framed,  801  ;  provisions  of,  302 ; 
character  of,  306.  Ordinance  for, 
reported,  452.  Cession  of,  II.  15. 
Orijpn  and  relations  of,  &c.,  341. 
Jefferson's  fesolve  for  oi^ganization 
of  States  in,  343.  Slavery  in,  pro- 
posals for  prohibiting,  343.  Ceded 
on  what  trusts,  347,349.  Admission 
of   ne#   States   wider,    see    New 
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Oaih,  of  office,  proposed  by  New  Je^ 
sey  in  1778, 1.  130. 

Oath  of  Aiiegijcmcey  to  the  King,  re- 
ceived by  Sir  William  Howe  in  New 
Jersey,  X.  106.  To  tiie  United  States 
required  by  Washington  in  New  Jer- 
sey, 107 ;  dissatisfaction  occasioned 
by,  107.  Propriety  of,  defended  by 
Washington,  108.  Prescribed  in 
Congress  in  1778,  109. 

OUigation  of  Contrads,  clause  respect- 
ing, taken  from  the  Ordinance  o^ 
1787,1.452. 

Qffken  of  United  States,  appoint- 
ment of,  IL  417. 

Officera  of  the  Revolution,  treatment  of, 
Dv  Congress,  and  the  country,  L 159. 
Pay  of,  159.  Proceedings  in  Con- 
gress respecting  half-pay  for,  160. 
Pennsylvania  Ime,  163.  Proceed- 
ings of,  respecting  their  pay,  165. 
See  Arn^  of  the  Bevohtion^  Half- 
poif^  and  Newburak  Addreeaes. 

OUgcarchjfy  detested  by  people  of  Unit- 
ed States,  II.  237. 

Orden  in  Qnmeil^  respecting  trade 
with  the  United  States,  L  283.  Ef- 
forts of  Coneress  to  counteract,  285. 
Efito  of,  on  Northern  States,  H.  298. 

Ordinance  of  17B7,  framing  of,  I.  452. 
Admission  of  new  States  provided 
for  by,  II.  77.  Pixed  no  mode  of  ad- 
mitting new  States,  79.  Provisions 
of,  344.  Slavery  excluded  by,  344. 
Antiior  of,  344,  865.  Passed,  365. 
Character  of,  366.  Provision  in,  re- 
specting contracts,  occasion  of,  866. 
Extradition  of  slaves  under,  454. 

Otnabarff,  Bithop  of,  nanored  pnrpoia 
of  loyalists  respec^g,  H  492.  Af- 
terwuds  Dnke  of  York,  493. 


PAnffE,  RoBSBT  Tbbat,  delegate  to 
first  Continental  Congress,  1. 13. 

Palfbst,  Colonel,  sent  to  New 
Hampshire  to  arrest  Tories,  1. 65. 

Paper  Monejf,  first  issued  by  the  Con- 
tinental Congress,  1. 78.  Signing  of, 
78.  State  systems  of,  under  Confed- 
ention,  H.  810.    See  Bhode  Hand. 

Pardon,  President's  power  of,  II.  413. 
See  Treaaon. 

Parliameniy  BriHah,  authority  of,  over 
trade,  how  recognized  by  mt  Cooti- 
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nental  Congress,  I.  20.  Two  faonses 
in,  origin  of,  II.  130;  mutoal  rela- 
tions of,  130,  Corraption  in,  origin 
and  extent  of,  242 ;  effect  of  knowl- 
edge of,  on  framers  of  Constitation, 
243.  Necessity  of  officers  of  state, 
&C.  sitting  in,  254.  Analogy  of  Ck>n- 
gressto,  254. 

Pabsons,  Thbophilub,  motion  of,  in 
Massachusetts  Convention,  to  ratifr 
Constitution,  II.  537.  Form  of  rati- 
fication and  iMOposed  amendments 
drawn  b^,  541. 

Patents  for  useful  inventions,  subject 
of,  brought  forward  by  Pincknej,  IL 
839.  btate  legislation  concerning, 
339.  Power  over,  surrendered  to 
Congress,  339. 

Pattsrsow,  Wiluax,  mover  of 
New  Jersey  plan  of  government,  H. 
93.  Arguments  of,  in  Convention, 
93. 

Peace,  effect  of,  upon  the  coantiy,  I. 
179.    See  Dreaty  of  Peace. 

Peace  EitaUukmenL  See  Washington 
and  Hamiltmu 

Pendleton,  Chancellor,  a  leading 
advocate  of  Constitution  in  Virginia, 
11.506. 

PemuylvamOf  a  proprietaiy  govem- 
rnent^  L  5.  Gonstitntton  of,  rormed, 
122.  Stop-law  of,  253.  Appoints 
and  instructs  delegates  to  the  Con- 
vention, 368.  Had  but  one  chamber 
in  legislature,  II.  132.  Opposed  to 
election  of  Senatorai  by  State  legislar 
tures,  135;  to  equality  of  suffiage  in 
House  of  Bepresentatives,  138;  to 
equal  representation  of  States  in 
Senate,  141,  148,  165,  217.  Had 
eight  representatives  in  first  House, 
149.  In  fiivor  of  census  of  free  in- 
habitants, 153 ;  of  executive  holding 
office  during  good  behavior,  173. 
exposed  to  property  qualification  for 
office,  189.  Constitution  of,  citizen- 
ship under,  206.  Tote  of,  respecting 
citizenship  as  qualification  fbroffice, 
209;  respecting  money  bills,  218. 
Opposed  to  nine  yean'  citizenship  as 
qualification  of  Senator^  224 ;  to  each 
State  having  one  vote  in  Senate,  227 ; 
to  impeachments  being  tried  by  Sen- 
ate, 262.  In  favor  of  taxing  exports, 
296.  Vote  of,  respecting  s&ve-trade, 
805.  Ratification  of  Constitution  by, 
515.  Convention  of,  first  to  meet, 
519.  Second  State  in  population,  in 
1787,  519.    Western  counties  of,  in- 


surrection in,  521  ;  opposition  d,  to 
Constitution,  524. 

Petals  ^America,  when  not  associated 
as  such,  L  16.  Sole  original  souroe 
of  political  power,  IL  38,  471,  482. 
Will  of,  how  to  be  exercised,  471 ; 
on  a  new  exigency,  how  to  be  ascer- 
tained, 483. 

PeiiiitM,  right  of  assembling  for,  as- 
serted^ L  23.  Of  Continental  Con- 
gress to  the  King,  23,  38. 

Phiiaddphia,  threatened  loss  of,  to  the 
enemy,  I.  99.  Falls  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  113.  Fought  for,  at 
the  battle  of  the  Brandywine,  113. 
The  scene  of  many  great  events,  U. 
519.  Demonstration  at,  in  honor  of 
adoption  of  Constitution,  582. 

PiCKB&iiro,  Timothy, suggests  acad- 
emy at  West  Point,  I.  218. 

PiNOKirsT,  Chaklxb  Coteswosth, 
Revolutionary  services  of,  I.  454. 
Views  of,  respecting  the  requiute  re- 
form, 455 ;  on  the  slave-trade,  456, 
459,  460;  xespecting  consequences 
of  rejection  of  Constitution,  487. 
Proposition  of,  respecting  taxes  on 
exports,  IL  189 ;  respecting  extradi- 
tion of  slaves,  189,452.  Notifies  Con- 
vention of  position  of  South  Carolina 
concerning  tax  on  exports,  280.  In 
favor  of  Constitution,  510.  Writes 
to  Washington  of  adoption  of  Consti- 
tution by  Soutfi  Carolina,  544*  Fi- 
delity of,  to  South  Carolina,  545. 
Aignments  of,  in  South  Carolina 
convention,  548. 

PiHCKHBT,  Chari*B8,  plan  of  gov- 
ernment submitted  bv,  IL  32.  Propo> 
Bidon  of^  respecting  liouse  of  BcjMre> 
sentatives,  negatived, 40.  Snggeauons 
of,  respecting  public  debt,  revenue, 
&c,  319.  In  tavor  of  Constitution, 
510. 

Piracy,  nature  of,  IL  331.  Power  of 
Congress  to  define  and  punish,  331. 

Pitt,  William,  designs  commercial 
relations  with  the  United  States,  L 
282.  His  bill  to  efiect  them,  283. 
His  extraordinary  opportunities,  413. 
Kfttim^itft  o^  414. 

Political  Science,  among  the  ancients, 
L  374.  In  the.Middle  Ages  of  Sn- 
rope,  375;  in  England,  376;  in 
France,  377. 

Pop^Jar  Govenanents,AxaencMnihsoij 
of,  L  261. 

Population  of  States  in  1790,  table  of, 
IL55. 
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Part»t  no  pfefersnce  to  be  given  to, 
n.  324. 

Post'Offiee  department,  Continental, 
first  eetabliflbed,  I.  85 ;  colonial,  433. 
Bower  to  establish,  extended  to  post- 
loadi,  JI.  888. 

PreaxiiilB  of  €k>nBtitntion,  as  reported 
and  adopted,  IL  872;  language  of, 
important,  ^78. 

Priidadt  making  of  treaties  by, 
with  consent  or  Senate,  II.  284. 
Officers  proposed  to  be  appoint- 
ed by,  with  consent  of  Senate,  284. 
Bfr^ugibilitT  of,  anpiments  in  fisiTor 
of,  835.  Choice  of,  proposed  meth- 
od of,  235 ;  by  Senate,  objections 
to,  286,  892  ;  lutimate,  bj  lAovob  of 
Bepresentstiyes,  240, 894.  Revision- 
aiy  control  over,  where  to  be  lodged, 
889.  Extensive  patronage  'of,  252. 
Subject  to  impeachment,  ^1;  for 
what  causes,  897.  Veto  power  of, 
864.  Objections  of,  to  law,  to  be  en- 
tered on  journal  of  Congress,  264. 
Choice  of,  direct,  by  people,  nega- 
tived, 888 ;  by  electors,  objections  to, 
888 ;  advantages  of,  389  ;  method 
of,  890.  Term  of  office  of,  proposed 
to  be  seven  years,  392.  Choice 
of,  by  majority  c^  electors,  objec- 
tions to,  398.  Vacancy  in  office 
of,  397 ;  when  Congress  to  provide 
for,  401.  '^InabiUty^  of,  to  discharge 
duties,  meaning  of,  897  ;  how  ascei^ 
tained,897.  Insanity  of,  897.  Death 
of,  and  of  Vice-President,  898.  Choice 
of,  changes  in  modex>fi  400;  if  not 
made  before  4th  of  March,  400;  by 
House  of  Representatives,  to  be  from 
three  highest  candidates,  400.  Qual- 
ifications of,  404.  Pny  of,  arguments 
in  fovor  of,  404  ;  not  to  be  increased 
nor  diminished  during  term  of  office, 
406.  Forbidden  to  receive  more  than 
stated  salary,  407.  Council  for,  ques- 
tion concerning,  407.  May  require 
opinions  of  cabinet  officers,  408. 
Alone  responsible  for  conduct  of  ex- 
ecutive department,  409.  Powers  of, 
409;  to  malce  war  and  'peace,  411 ; 
over  State  militia,  418;  to  pardon 
oflbnce8,4I8 ;  to  appoint  officers,  417. 
** Executive  power"  vested  in,  mean- 
ing of,  4 1 2.  Oath  of,  to  execute  laws, 
412.  Commanderin-chief,  418.  To 
prosecute  war,j41S.  Treaty-making 
power  of,  414.  To  receive  ambassap 
dors,  &c.,  41 5.  Cannot  create  offices, 
418.     To  inform  Congress  of  state 


of  Union,  419.  To  recommend  meaJB- 
ures  to  Congress,  419.  May  call  ex- 
tra sessions  of  Congress,  419.  When 
may  adjourn  Congress,  419. 

PniNOLB,  John  Julius,  in  favor  of 
Constitution,  11.  510. 

Prize-Courts,  want  of,  under  the  Revolu- 
tionary government,  I.  73.  Establish- 
ment o^  nrged  by  Washington,  75. 
Of  Bfassachusetts,  trials  in,  75.  Co- 
lonial, appeals  fhom,  to  Congress,  76. 
Under  Constitution,  II.  330. 

PropertWt  nrged  as  basis  of  representa- 
tion, n.  L48.  As  a  qualification  of 
elector,  148  ;  for  office,  187,  202. 

Proprietaty  Governments,  form  aiid 
character  of,  I.  5. 

Protections,  issued  by  Sir  WiUiam 
Howe  in  New  Jersey,  I.  106.  Sur- 
render of,  required  by  Washington, 
106. 

Provincial  Governments,  form  and  char- 
acter of,  I.  4. 

PubUc  Lands.  See  Western  Territory, 
Northwsstem  Territory,  and  Ordinance 
of  1787. 


Q. 

(fuaUJioatumSt  of  national  officers,  pro- 
posals respecting,  II.  186 ;  landed,  re- 
jected, 187  ;  proper^r,  an  embarrass- 
ing subject  202.  Of  electors,  187, 
ia4,  200.  Of  voter  in  Massachusetts, 
188.  Of  members  of  Congress,  194. 
Of  citizenship,  embarrassments  re- 
specting^ 205;  attempt  to  exempt 
certain jiersons  fh)m  rule  respecting, 
201).  Of  Senators,  223.  Of  Vice- 
President,  401.  Of  President,  404. 
Of  neligious  test,  never  to  be  required, 
479. 

Qteen's  County,  Long  Island,  inhabit- 
ants of,  to  be  disarmed^  I.  68. 

Quoruni,  discussions  in  Convention 
respecting,  II.  262. 

Quotas^  first  apportionment  of,  among 
the  Colonies,  I.  84.  Of  troops  in 
1776,  92.    See  ReqtUsitims, 


R. 

Ramsat,  Datib,  Dr.,  !n  favor  of 
Constitution,  II.  510. 

Ranbolph,  Edicund,  urges  Wash- 
ington to  attend  the  Convention,  I. 
865.    Revolutionaiy  services  of,  480. 
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GoTernor  of  ViiginlA«  481.  CotuBe 
of,  in  the  Convention,  481.  Reasons 
of,  for  supporting  the  Coostitation, 
481.  Genealogy  of,  485.  Plan  of 
ffOTemment  proposed  by,  IL  32, 410.  . 
4^  member  of  committee  to  appor- 
tion representatives,  148.  Objections 
of,  to  compound  ratio  of  representa- 
tion, 151.  Proposition  of,  respecting 
census,  162 :  to  strike  out  "wealth^ 
from  rule  of  representation,  1 64.  In 
favor  of  confixung  equality  of  States 
in  Senate  to  certain  cases,  165. 
Views  of,  respecting  mone^  bills, 
218.  Resolntion  of,  respecting  ad- 
mission of  new  States,  849.  Cumse 
introduced  by,  respecting  death  of 
President;  &c.,  409.  Refused  to  sign 
Constitution,  why,  485,  555.  Posi- 
tion of,  respecting^  Constitution,  506. 
Advocated  adoption  of  Constitation 
in  Virginia  conventioo,  556. 

Randolph,  Pbtton,  President  of 
first  Continental  Congress,  I.  13; 
of  second  Continental  Congress,  28. 
Death  and  character  of,  28. 

RatifiecUion  of  Constitution,  as  mark- 
ing character  of  government,  IL  85. 
Different  theories  respecting,  177. 
Mode  of,  375;  resolutions  respecting, 
375 ;  purpose  of,  375 :  an  embarrsss- 
ing  question,  479.  Vote  of  States 
respecting,  483,  515.  By  only  pArt 
of  States,  effect  of,  484.  Unanimous, 
could  not  be  required,  484.  By  nine 
States  sufficient,  485.  Pageants  in 
honor  ol|  540.  Public  rejoicings  in  Bal- 
timore at,  543.  By  New  Hunpshire, 
573,  578.  By  Viiginia,  578;  how 
finally  effected,  579;  form  of,  '581. 
Vitiated  by  condition,  in  Madison's 
opinion,  588.  Great  struggle  over, 
in  New  York,  588.  See  the  different 
States. 

Recardt  and  Jvdkwi  Proeeedvn^  of 
States,  full  fieutii  to  be  given  to,  in 
otiier  States,  II.  449.  Proof  and 
effect  of,  449. 

Read,  Gkorob,  views  of,  respecting 
rule  of  suffrage  for  House  of  repre- 
sentatives, II.  135. 

UemdaJtion  of  Commerce  proposed  by 
Isem  Jersey  in  1778,  1  129^  Not 
provided  ior  by  tiie  Confederation, 
148.  Advantages  of,  not  perceived, 
179.  Origin  o^  as  a  national  power, 
276.  Washingtoa's  views  respect- 
ing, 334.  Popular  meetings  in  Bos- 
ton  in  fieivor  of,   336.    Policy  of 


Congress  wspectilig,  in  1785-86, 
337. 

^spnsasiitaftofi,  views  of  members  of 
Convention  xespecting,  II.  18.  Ibi 
Congress,  different  views  respectmg, 
36 ;  difficultf  in  fixing  ratio  or,  44.  As 
affected  by  State  interests,  43.  Origi- 
nal division  between  States  respect- 
ing,  50.  Under  Viicinia  and  New 
Jersev  plans,  105.  Great  difficulty 
in  adjnsting,  108.  Difficulty  of  fix- 
ing different  btsis  of,  for  two  houses 
of  Congress,  133.  Committee  to  ad- 
iust  whole  system  of,  145.  Dr.  Frank- 
lin's proposal  in  Ckmgress  concem- 
ing,  146.  Ratio  of,  in  House  of 
Representatives,  147.  Of  slaves,  149. 
Compound  ratio  of,  depending  on 
numbers  and  wealth,  proposed,  149 ; 
objections  to,  1 51 ;  how  to  be  applied, 
156.  By  numbm,  as  affected  by 
slaves,  153,  291.  Atid  taxation  to 
go  together,  156.  System  of,  pro- 
posed by  Constitution,  discussion  on 
in  New  York,  573. 

RepreaaOaiivetf  part  of  the  Provincial 
government,  L  4.  In  the  charter  gov- 
ernments, how  chosen,  5.  Appw- 
tionment  of,  objections  to,  IL  148; 
in  first  House,  how  made,  ua 

RepmaOative  GoctmmoA  familiar  to 
the  American  people,  1. 117. 

Repruak  authorixed  by  the  Continen- 
tal Congress,  I.  34. 

Remdikan  Gmmimirf  involved  in  die 
effort  to  make  the  Constitution,  I. 
391.  Guaranteed  to  States,  II.  177; 
by  Constitution,  458.  Guanntyof, 
to  States,  object  of,  468;  nwaniiig 
of,  in  America,  469. 

i^puUKxm  Liberty,  nature  of,  IL  8. 
How  to  be  preserved,  9. 

ReaoUaioM  as  refened  to  committee  of 
detail,  IL  190. 

Requisiiwm,  provision  for,  under  tiie 
Confederation,  L 147.  Of  1781, 156. 
Made  and  not  complied  witd,  174. 
From  1782^  to  1786,  how  treated, 
180.  In  1784,  240.  In  1785,  242. 
In  1 786, 242.  Supply  received  from, 
in  1781  - 1786,  243 ;  inadeqnanr  o( 
declared  by  Congress,  245.  Jmtt 
of,  on  the  proposed  rereDne  system, 
244. 

Rgvenm,  report  of  committee  of  detail 
respecting,  11. 289.  Power  over,  gen- 
erslly  conceded  to  new  govemaieBty 
290.  Different  systems  of,  under 
Oonfedention,  31  a    Powers  of  gov- 
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eminent,  infivence  of;  311.  Power, 
qnalifications  of,  proposed,  820. 
From  imports,  easiest  mode  of  paj- 
ing  expenses  of  government,  528. 

Be^ua,  of  the  Gmfederation,  1. 147. 
Want  of  power  in  Confederation  to 
obtain,  IL  280.  Nnmeroos  questions 
respecting,  280.  Collection  of,  by 
Congress,  323. 

Revenue  BUU^  privilege  of  originating, 
views  of  members  of  Convention  re- 
specting, IL  221 ;  restricted  to  House 
of  Representatives,  221. 

Beoenue  System  of  1783,  origin  and 
purpose  of,  I.  175.  Modified  by 
Congress,  180.  Def^ted  by  New 
York,  180.  Design  of,  185.  Effect 
of  its  proposal,  186.  Character  of, 
224.  Under  consideration  in  1784,^ 
240.  How  acted  on  in  1786,  244. 
New  appeal  of  Congress  on  the  sub- 
ject of,  245.  Every  State  assents  to, 
but  New  York,  246.  Act  of  New 
York  concerning,  246.  Hamilton's 
answer  to  the  New  York  objections 
to,  247.  Now  York  again  appealed 
to  respecting,  247;  refuses  to  ac- 
cede, 248.  Action  of  Niew  York  re- 
specting, 343.  Final  appeal  of  Con- 
gress for,  344.  Rejected  by  New 
I'ork,  345,  359.  Address  on,  writ- 
ten bj  Madison,  422. 

Bevokaion,  right  of,  n.  473. 

BatoUuionary  Congren^  take  up  the 
Ajrtides  of  Confederation,  I.  113. 
Government  of,  breaking  down,  115. 
Change  in  the  members  of,  after 
1777,  125.  Leading  members  of,  in 
1777  and  1778,  126;  in  1776,  127. 
Weakness  of,  IL  14.    8ee  Congress. 

Bevolutionary  Gooemment,  defects  of, 
L  55. 

Bhode  Mand^  a  charter  government,  I. 
5.  Resists  the  claim  of  the  great 
States  to  Western  lands,  131.  Refuses 
to  grant  imposts  to  Congress,  174. 
Hamilton's  answer  to,  177.  Attempts 
to  pay  its  quotas  in  paper  money, 
24Sri  Refusal  of,  to  grant  duties  on 
imposts,  422.  Not  represented  in  Con- 
stitutional Convention,  IL  23,  181. 
Did  not  assent  to  revenue  system  of 
1783,  24.  Admitted  to  itnion  in 
1790,  25.  Interests  of,  attended  to 
by  Convention,  26.  Had  one  repre- 
sentative in  first  House,  149.  Rati- 
fication of  Constitution  by,  improb- 
able, 1 81.  Reason  o^  for  not  attend- 
ing Convention,  329.    Took  no  part 


in  formation  of  Constitution,  484. 
Oppositiou'to  Constitution  in,  pecu- 
liarly intense,  598;  causes  of,  598. 
Jealous  of  other  States,  598.  Prin- 
ciples of  founders  of,  falsely  ap- 
plied, 598.  Fi4>er  money  party  in, 
great  power  of,  599.  6i^  antago- 
nism m,  between  town  and  country, 
600.  Opponents  of  Constitution  in, 
ridiculed  and  scorned,  600.  Great 
want  of  enlightenment  in,  601.  Ac- 
tion of  General  Assembly  of,  on  Con- 
stimtion,  602.  People  of,  apparently 
nearly  unanimous  against  Constitu- 
tion, 602.  Final  prevalence  of  bet- 
ter counsels  in,  603.  Present  pros- 
perity of,  603.  Attitude  of,  placed 
Union  in  new  crisis,  603. 

Bighis,    See  Colonies, 

Robinson,  Mr.,  Speaker  of  Virginia 
House  of  Buigesses,  L  48.  Cele- 
brated compliment  of,  to  Washing- 
ton, 48. 

RoussBAiT,  J.  J.,  political  discussions 
of,  alluded  to,  I.  377. 

Bide  of  Apportummeni,  proposal  to 
change  from  land  to  numbers,  1. 241. 

RuTLEDOE,  ISdwabd,  lu  favor  of 
Constitution,  II.  510.  Arguments 
of,  in  convention  of  South  0Eux>lina, 
548. 

RuTLBDOB,  John,  a  member  of  com^ 
mittee  to  apportion  representatives, 
II.  148.  Motion  of,  for  assumption 
of  State  debts,  31:9.  In  favor  of 
Constitution,  5ia 


Seat  of  Goverfimeni,  tction  respecting, 
II.  189.  None  under  Confederation, 
268.  History  of  establishment  of, 
268.  Grave  questions  concerning 
location  of,  274.  Impolicy  of  estalv 
lishing  at  New  York,  or  Philadel- 
phia, 591.  Embarrassments  attend- 
mg  selection  of,  604. 

Sectional  Jealousy,  causes  and  opera- 
tion of,  I.  371. 

Sblm AN,  captain  in  the  Revolutionaiy 
naval  force,  I.  74. 

Senate,  reasons  for  present '  constitu- 
tion  of,  IL  4 1 .  Rule  of  suffrage  in,  48. 
Numerical  representation  in,  favored 
at  first,  49.  To  hold  office  during 
*'good  behavior"  under  Hamilton's 
plan,  100,  105.  Members  of,  chosen 
for  six  years,  134 ;  qualifications  of. 
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134,  223.  Oljects  of,  138;  how  to 
be  attained,  138.  Difficulty  in  fixing 
ba^is  of,  139.  Mr.  Baldwin's  model 
of,  139.  Fortunately  not  foonded 
on  relative  wealth  of  States,  140. 
Votes  of  States  respecting,  141 ;  rep- 
resentation in,  165.  Advantaii^  of 
present  constitution  of,  166.  Mem- 
bers of,  to  be  two  from  each  State, 
186 ;  to  vote  per  capita,  186 ;  must 
have  been  citizens  nine  years,  211. 
Slight  analogy  of,  to  House  of  Lords, 
215.  Equality  of  votes,  in,  bjwhat 
States  resisted,  217.  Choice  of  Presi- 
dent byt  in  certain  events,  proposed, 
^21,  390.  Scheme  of,  tending  to 
olinirchy,  222.  May  amend  revenue 
bills,  222.  Powers  of,  aa,  at  first 
proposed,  223.  Number  of  members 
of,  origin  of,  224.  Method  of  voting 
in,  origin  of,  224.  Present  mode  of 
voting  in,  advantages  of,  228.  Var 
cancies  in,  how  filled,  229.  Primary 
purpose  of,  229.  Disposition  to  ac* 
cumulate  power  in,  230.  Constitu- 
tion of,  great  embarrassments  respect- 
ing, 233.  Separate  action  of,  difficult 
to  determine,  234.  Consent  of,  to 
certain  acts  of  President,  necessary, 
235.  Proposed  choice  of  President 
by,  objections  to,  236.  Only  body 
fit  to  have  revisionaiy  control  over 
appointments,  239.  Katification  of 
ireaties  by,  240.  Ultimate  choice  of 
President  taken  from,  240.  lien^ 
of  term  in,  240.  Biennial  change  in, 
241.  To  try  impeachments,  261. 
Quorum  of,  262.  Fresident  of,  263. 
May  choose  president  pro  tempore, 
864.  Choice  or  President  by,  quorum 
fdt,  401 ;  majority  necessarv  to,  401. 
President  pro  tempore  of,  when  to  act 
as  President  of  the  United  States, 
403.  Proposed  appointment  of  am- 
bassadors and  juQges  by,  410.  Poi> 
eign  relations  conmiitted  to,  410. 
Treaty-making  power  of,  415.  May 
propose  treaty  to  Phssident,  417. 
Certain  controversies  between  States, 
proposed  to  bo  tried  by,  424.  Eoual^ 
ity  of  States  in,  guaranteed  by  Con- 
stitution, 478. 

Shaifs'B  RebeUim,  causes  of,  I.  266. 
Progress  of,  266, 269.  How  arrested, 

270.  How  acted  upon  in  Congress, 

271.  Effect  of,  upon  the  political 
state  of  the  country,  273.  Abettors 
of,  opposed  to  Constitution,  II. 
501. 


Sbbrscan,  Boobb,  one  of  the  com- 
mittee to  prepare  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, I.  50.  Opposed  to  tax 
on  exports,  XI.  294.  Views  of,  re- 
specting tax  on  slaves,  304.  Motion 
of,  respecting  payment  of  old  debts, 
321. 

Slavery^  British  government  responsi- 
ble for  the  existence  of,  I.  87.  Com- 
plex relations  of,  II.  22.  '  Regarded 
Dy  Southern  statesmen  as  an  evjl, 
155.  When  and  how  abolished  in 
States  now  free,  289.  Existed  in 
what  States  at  formation  of  Constitn- 
tion,  313.  Facts  respecting,  as  infla- 
encing  judgment  on  Constitntion, 
313.  A  matter  of  local  concern,  318. 
State  laws  respecting  abolition  of, 
313.  In  Northwestern  Territory, 
proposals  for  excluding,  343.  Stale 
of,  in  1787,  451.  Probable  dniA- 
tion  of,  451.  Principle  of  common 
law  and  law  of  nations  respecdng, 
451,  455.  Exclusively  a  matter  of 
State  jurisdiction,  451.  Existed  fai 
Colonies  at  very  early  period,  453. 
In  Massachnsetts,  Dr.  Belknap's 
article  on,  454.  Depends  wholly  on 
municipal  law,  457.  Poitnnately  left 
tp  State  control,  459.  Existence  of, 
unjustly  made  a  reproach  on  United 
States,  465. 

Slaves,  as  affecting  ratio  of  repre- 
sentation, II.  19.  Control  of  States 
over,  never  meant  to  be  surrendered, 
20.  Kecessarily  regarded  in  forming 
Constitution,  20.  As  affecting  basis 
of  representation,  46.  In  fixing  ratio 
of  representation,  included  as  inhabit- 
ants, 47.  Three-fifths  rule  respecting, 
whence  derived,  48.  In  fixing  ra* 
tio  of  representation,  how  comput- 
ed, 147 ;  admission  of,  proper,  147. 
Propriety  of  counting,  as  inhabitants^ 
in  adjusting  representation,  150l 
Bule  respecting,  under  Coniederft> 
tion,  150.  As  affecting  representa- 
tion, votes  respecting,  153.  Social 
and  political  condition  of,  anomalonSy 
155.  Number  and  distribution  ci, 
155.  An  important  element  in  de- 
termining rank  of  States,  155.  As 
Affecting  representation  and  taxation, 
157.  As  subjects  of  taxation,  views 
of  statesmen  respecting,  159.  Coofe- 
promise  respecting,  how  to  be  effect* 
ed,-I63.  Extradition  of,  Plnekney's 
proposition  concerning,  189.  Manu- 
mission of,  a  matter  of  State  con* 
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tn>l,  286.  Beprasentatioii  of,  a  con- 
cession by  North,  why  made,  292; 
Morris's  motion  respecting,  293 ;  vote 
of  New  Jeney  respecting,  293.  Spe- 
cific tax  on  importation  of,  304. 
Word  net  used  in  Constitution  by 
design,  305.  Ratio  of  increase  of, 
from  1790  to  1850, 308.  Condition 
of,  ameliorated  by  Constitntion,  316. 
Advancing  pnblic  sentiment  concern- 
ing, 316.  Colonization  of,  in  Africa, 
317.  Representation  o^  an  unimpor- 
tant anomaly,  317.  Emancipation 
of,  a  local  question,  317.  Extra- 
dition of,  under  Constitution,  history 
of  clause  respecting,  490;  a  neces- 
sary provision  of  Constitution,  451 ; 
under  New  England  Confederation 
of  1643,  453 ;  under  Ordinance  of 
1787,  454;  importance  of  proper 
understanding  or  clause  respecting, 
456 ;  necessity  and  propriety  or  clause, 

459.  Condition  of,  much  better  un- 
der State  control,  462.  Increase  of, 
since  adoption  of  Constitution,  469. 
See  Federal  Oeiuu». 

Siav6-Tfade,  discountenanced  by  first 
Continental  Congress,  I.  24.  How 
dealt  with  by  the  Constitution,  456. 
Abolished  in  England,  457,  461. 
French  abolition  of,  457.  Danish 
abolition  of,  459.  Compromise  r&* 
apeoting,  460.    Legislation  against, 

460.  Discussions  respecting,  in  Eng^- 
land,  460.  Probable  encouragement 
of,  II.  153;  embanrassments  respect- 
ing, 281.    State  action  respecting, 

285.  Necessity  of  definite  provision 
respecting,  285.  Duty  of  framers  of 
Constitution  respecting,  286.  Had 
been  abolished  by  no  nation  in  1787, 

286.  A  proper  eubject  for  national 
action,  286.  Asped  of,  political,  287 ; 
moral,  287.  Economical  importance 
of,  to  Southern  States,  288.  Report 
of  committee  of  detail  respecting, 
290.  Grave  questions  concerning,  296. 
Right  to  continue,  insisted  on  by 
what  States,  297,  801.  Prospective 
prohibition  o(  provided  for,  304. 
Concessions  respecting^  timely,  305. 
Vote  of  States  respecting,  305.  Pa- 
triotic oourse  of  both  sections  re- 
specting, 306.  Effect  of  discontinu- 
ance of,  on  Southern  States,  308. 
State  rights  respecting,  before  Con- 
stitution, 314,  Tolerated  by  Euro- 
pean nations  at  formation  of  Consti- 
tntion, 314.  Interdicted  by  ten  States 


before  Constitution,  814.  Reflisal  of 
certain  States  to  grant  power  to  sup- 
press, immediately,  315.  Indefinite 
continuance  of,  had  Constitution  not 
been  formed,  315.  First  extinguished 
by  America,  317. 

South  CaroUna,  a  provincial  govern- 
ment, I.  4.  Constitution  of,  formed, 
120.  Tender>law  of,  253.  Appoints 
and  instructs  delegates  to  the  Con- 
vention, 369.  Opposed  to  equality 
of  suffhige  in  House  of  Representa- 
tives, II.  138 ;  equal  vote  of  States  in 
Senate,  141, 148, 165,217.  Had  five 
representatives  in  first  House,  149. 
Opposed  to  census  of  free  inhabitants, 
153 ;  executive  holding  office  during 
**  gbod  behavior,"  173.  Vote  of,  re- 
specting citizenship  as  qualification 
for  office,  209 ;  money  bills,  216,  218. 
Opposed  to  each  State  having  one 
vote  in  Senate,  227.  Lql  favor  of 
States  paying  members  of  Congress, 
259.  Refusal  of,  to  submit  to  tax  on 
exports,  280,  285.  Exports  of,  in 
one  year,  285.  Position  of,  inr  Con- 
vention, respecting  slave-trade,  297, 
301.  Vote  of,  respecting  slave-trade, 
305.  Vote  on  Jefferson's  resolve 
concerning  Northwestern  Territory, 
346.  Cession  by,  in  1787,  356. 
Vote  of,  on  suspension  of  habeas  cor- 
pus, 360.  Condition  of  acceptance 
of  Constitution  b^,  452.  Motion  for 
surrender  of  fugitive  slaves  made  by, 
in  Constitutional  Convention,  453i 
Vote  of,  respecting  citizenship  clause 
in  Constitution,  453.  Deoato  in 
legislature  of,  on  Constitution,  510. 
Convention  in,  to  vote  on  Constitu- 
tion, 511 ;  importance  of  action  of, 
542.  Ratification  of  Constitution 
by,  544 ;  rejoicings  at,  544 ;  impor- 
tance of,  544.  relegates  of,  respon- 
sibili^  assumed  by,-  544.  A  great 
exporting  Sute,  546.  Hesitation' of, 
to  concede  power  to  regulate  com- 
merce, 546.  Amendments  to  Con- 
stitution proposed  by,  548.  Eighdi 
State  to  ratify  Constitntion,  549. 

SmOhem  ^SSCotaf,  views  of,  respecting 
regulation  of  commerce,  n.  290. 

Sovereiffnt^,  of  the  people,  established 
by  the  Revolution,  I..  379 ;  necessw 
consequences  of  declaration  of,  u. 
8.  Resides  in  the  people,  88.  Pow- 
ers of,  may  be  exerdsed  by  different 
agents,  377. 

Spain,  claims  tiie  exclusive  navigation 
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of  tiie  Ifissus^pi,  L  312.    See  Ifts- 
ppi. 

ter,  of  House  of  BepntontatiTes, 
.  264 ;  when  to  act  aa  Pxesident,  403. 

Standing  Armies,  jealowy  of,  I.  81, 90. 

Suoet^  interests  and  relations  of,  before 
Constitution,  II.  9.  Devotion  of, 
to  repabiican  liber^,  6.  Union  of, 
essential  to  republican  liberty,  9. 
Weakness  of,  without  union,  9. 
Qeneral  purpoeee  of,  in  calling  Con- 
stitutional Convention,  16.  Position 
of^  in  Convention,  27.  Powers  sur- 
rendered by,  to  Confederation,  27. 
Why  represented  in  Congress,  40. 
Diverse  interests  of,  as  affecting  rep- 
xesentation,  43.  Tendency  of,  to  en- 
croach on  federal  authority,  51.  Pro- 
posed control  over  l^rislation  of,  by 
Congress,  52.  Population  of,  in  1790, 
table  of,  55.  Legislation  of,  control 
of  judidal  department  over,  66.  Ad- 
mission of,  75,  79,  109,  176,  340, 
344,  350,  354.  Cessions  by,  to 
Union,  76.  Republican  government 
guaranteed  to,  79,  83,  177,  458. 
Jealous  of  general  government,  91. 
Sovereignty  of,  how  reconciled  with 
national  sovereignity,  91.  Plan  to 
abolish,  92.  To  make  partial  sur- 
render of  power  under  Virginia 
plan,  95.  I^vereigntr  of,  preserved 
under  New  Jersey  plan,  95.  Con- 
flicts of,  with  nation,  probable,  un- 
der Virginia  plan,  102,  103.  Strugs 
gle  between  large  and  smaller,  re- 
specting representation,  104.  Pro- 
posed eqiuiUzation  of,  108.  Popu- 
Id^ons  of,  at  formation  of  Constitu- 
tion, 116.  Relative  rank  of,  at  for- 
mation of  Constitution,  117.  Con- 
flict among,  as  to  national  and  fed- 
eral systems,  117.  Danger  of  anni- 
hiladon  of  sovereignty  o(  by  national 
government,  128,  377.  Danger  of 
alliances  of,  with  foreign  powers,  136. 
Preservation  of,  in  Congress,  conced- 
ed to  be  necessary^  139.  Divided  re- 
specting constitution  of  Senate,  145. 
Jealousy  among,  150.  Western, 
views  of  members  respecting,  ISO. 
Slave  and  free,  index  of  wealth  of, 
157.  Wealth  of,  not  measured  by^ 
land,  160.  Position  of,  in  Conven- 
tion, respecting  slaves,  161,  162. 
Wealth  of,  for  purpose  of  taxa- 
tion, determined  by  inhabitants,  163. 
Smaller,  concession  to,  in  constitu- 
tion of  Senate,  166.    Free  and  slave, 


populatioBi  of,  compared,  168.  Be- 
lation  of,  to  Confedovtion,  179. 
Whether  Constitution  could  be  rati- 
fied by  government  of,  180.  Voting 
by,  history  of  practice  of,  227.  Equid 
representation  of,  in  Senate,  just,  233. 
Union  desired  by,  from  different  mo- 
tives, 303.  Commercial  legislation 
of,  under  Confederation,  various,  310. 
Revenue  and  paper-money  systems 
of,  under  Confederation,  various,  310. 
Rights  guaranteed  to,  by  Constitu- 
tion, 314.  Power  of,  over  slave- 
trade,  anterior  to  Constitution,  314. 
Ports  of  one,  not  to  be  preferred  to 
those  of  another,  324.  Compacts 
between,  outside  of  Articles  of  Con- 
federation, 347.  New,  temporary 
governments  for,  Madison's  motion 
respecting,  351 .  Admission  of,  num- 
ber of  votes  requisite  for,  352;  by 
dismemberment  of  State,  352;  by 
junction,  354  ;  difference  in  cases  or, 
357;  provisions  for,  general,  358. 
Restramts  on  polidod  power  of,  362. 
Issuing  of  bills  of  credit  prohibited 
to,  364.  Laying  of  duties  and  im- 
posts by,  368.  Cannot  lav  duty  on 
tonnage,  370.  Keeping  of  troops  or 
ships  of  war  by,  371.  Agreements 
by,  with  another  State  or  foreign 
power,  371.  When  may  eneage  in 
war,  371.  Governments  of,  now  far 
supreme,  377.  May  be  multiplied 
indefinitely  under  Constitntion,  383. 
Levying  war  against,  not  treason 
Bgainst  United  Sutes,  385.  Certain 
controversies  between,  proposed  to 
be  tried  by  Senate,  424.  Constitu- 
tional restrictions  on,  432.  Laws  ol^ 
constitutionality  of,  how  determined, 
439.  Courts  of,  not  likely  to  admin- 
ister Justice  to  foreigners,  &c.,  442. 
Different,  controversies  between  citi- 
aens  of,  442 ;  grants  of  lands  by, 
jurisdiction  of  cases  respecting,  444. 
A  party  to  a  suit,  jurisdiction  in  cases 
of,  444.  Foreign,  jurisdiction  in 
cases  of,  444.  Full  faith  given  to 
acts,  &c.  of,  449.  Have  exclusive 
regulation  of  domestic  institutions, 
451.  May  exclude  foreigners,  457. 
^Republican  government  ^aranteed 
to,  object  of,  468.  Domestic  violence 
in,  application  to  general  govern- 
ment in  case  of,  469.  Competency 
of,  to  abolish  constitutions,  469. 
Must  have  executive  and  l^slature, 
470.    Protection  of,  against  domestic 
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▼ioleiioe,472.  Equalitj  o(  ia  Senate, 
for  ever  guaranteed  by  Constitation, 
478.  Betiual  of,  to  comply  with 
xeqnisitionfl  of  Congress,  572.  See 
New  States. 

State  Constitutions,  tonaadon  of, 1. 116. 

Stats  Governments^  how  formed,  I.  36. 

StaiB  Savereigntjf^  early  assertion  ot^  L 
90. 

Stx^  Laws.    See  Ddtts. 

Stobt,  Joseph,  views  of,  respecting 
President's  power  to  adjourn  Con- 

jrress,  II.  420. 

Suffrage,  Rule  of,  Governor  Bandolph's 
resolution  respecting,  n.  35.  Change 
in,  opposed  oy  Delaware,  36.  In 
Contmental  Congress,  42.  In  Con- 
federation, 42.  In  Senate,  48.  For 
Honse  of  BepresentatiTes,  great  de- 
bate on,  135,  According  to  Virginia 
plan,  145.  Different  in  different 
States,  174,  198.  Not  ntiiversal  in 
any  State,  471. 

SiTLLiTAN,  General,  president  of  New 
Hampshire  Convention,  II.  541. 

SuLLiTAir,  James,  Governor  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, IL  541. 

Superintendent  of  the  Finances,  ap- 
pointed, L  174.    See  BoBBBT  Mos- 

BI8. 

Supremacy  of  United  States,  meaning 
and  scope  of,  II.  376.  Of  States, 
extent  of,  377.  Of  Colistitution,  as 
affecting  national  growth,  383. 

Supreme  Court,  tenure  of  office  of,  IL 
67.  Judges  of,  not  removable  by 
addrras,  68, 73 ;  compensation  of,  68 ; 
bjr  whom  appointed,  68.  To  deter- 
mine constitutional  questions,  74. 
Functions  of,  compared  with  those  of 
State  courts,  74.  Judges  of,  propos- 
ed appointment  of,  by  Senate,  223, 
230,  410.  Appointment  of,  propo- 
sals concerning,  234.  Sole  interpre- 
ters of  Constitution,  380.  Judges  of, 
to  be  nominated  by  President,  418 ; 
tenure  of  office  and  salaries  of,  423. 
One,  under  Constitution,  423.  Origi- 
nal and  appellate  jurisdiction  of,  424. 
Appellate  jurisdiction  of,  ambiguity 
concerning,  428.  Doubts  about  oon- 
fetring  power  upon,  to  declare  law 
unconstitutional,  434. 


T. 

TALUBTRAjn>,  Prince,  opinion  of,  re- 
specting Hamilton,  I.  410. 

VOL.  XI.  82 


Ibxathn,  right  of,  denied  to  Parlia- 
ment, 1. 20.  How  distinguisl^  from 
regulation  of  trade,  20.  Inseparable 
from  representation,  20,  II.  157. 
Difficnltv  of  applying  ooinbined  rule 
of  wealtn  and  numbers  to,  158.  Ee- 
port  of  committee  of  detail  respect- 
ing, 290.  By  ^neral  government. 
Mason's  objections  to,  557.  See 
Colonies, 

Taxes,  odious  to  the  people  of  United 
States,  1. 180.  "Poyrtr  of  Congress 
to  collect,  n.  322. 

Tender,  State  laws  respecting,  restraint 
on,  n.  365. 

Tender  Law  of  Massachusetts,  L  268. 
Sf»  Debts. 

Territory,  power  of  Congress  over,  un- 
der the  Confederation,  L  141.  Au- 
thoritv  of  Congp!«8s  over,  under  Con- 
stitution, II.  340 ;  purpose  of  provis- 
ion respecting,  355 ;  divene  views 
concenung,  358.  See  Western  Ter- 
ritory and  Northwestern  Territory. 

Territorial  Governments,  power  to 
frame^  in  Ordmance  of  1787,  II.  345. 

Theory,  danger  of  adhering  too  firmly 
to,  U.  129. 

Thompsow,  Chabubs,  Secretary  of 
first  Continental  Congress,  1. 14. 

TiCKWOB,  Obobob,  cited  for  a  saymg 
of  Jefferson  concerning  the  Bevoln- 
tionarv  Congress,  L  64 ;  for  a  saying 
of  Talleynmd  about  Hamilton,  410. 

Tonnage,  duty  on,  States  prohibited  to 
lay,  II.  370 ;  proposed  exception  re- 
specting, 370. 

Tories,  1k>w  dealt  with  by  Continental 
Congress,  I.  36 ;  in  New  Hampshire, 
65.  Washington's  opinion  respecting, 
65.  Movements  of,  in  the  nei^bor- 
hood  of  New  York,  66;  how  met  by 
Washington,  66.  Steps  taken  by 
Congress  to  disarm,  68.    Misunder- 

,  standing  respecting,  between  Wasb- 
ineton  and  Congress,  69.  Subject 
reterred  to  load  authorities,  72.  JRo- 
lations  of  persons  and  property  of^  to 
the  Union,  251. 

Trade,  inter-colonial,  before  the  Bevo- 
lution,  I.  9.  Be^pilation  of,  by  Par- 
liament, distinguished  from  taxation, 
20.  With  Colonies  prohibited  by 
Parliament,  December,  1775, 38.  See 
Colonies,  Commerce,  Continaital  Con* 
ifress,  and  ParUanmt. 
treaaon,  definition  of,  in  Constitntion, 
origin  and  purpose  of,  IL  384.  Na- 
ture of  evidence  of,  386.    PuxUsh- 
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ment  of,  to  be  declared  hf  Congress, 
386;  how  limited  by  Coogtitiition, 
886.  Prasident's  power  to  paidon, 
different  views  respecting,  414. 

Dmtmy  Dqtoftment^  first  established^ 
1.36. 

Treaty  of  amity  and  oommeree  with 
France,  Sweden,  and  the  Nether- 
lands, I.  279.  Negotiation  for,  with 
the  Netherlands,  280 ;  with  Sweden, 
281. 

Tnaigof  Miamee  with  France,  1. 156. 

Treaty  of  Peace  signed  and  ratified, 
L  165,  187,  285,  237.  Objects  se- 
cured by,  249.  How  violated  hj 
certain  Statee,  254,  257.  Southern 
bonndary  of  the  United  States 
fixed  by,  312.  Accompanied  bjra 
iecret  artide,  312,  813.  Qncsdon 
respecting,  II.  415. 

Tnaty  Power  nndertlie  Confederation, 
L325. 

DreatieB,  sopreme  law  of  land,  11. 170, 
372,  374.  tVopoeition  that  Senate 
ahottld  make,  228.  Negotiation  of, 
by  niunerons  body,  embarrassing, 
282:  Making  of,  proposals  concern- 
ing, 234.  Provision  respecting,  oii- 
S'n  of,  240;  how  modified,  414. 
ale  of  ConMeration  respecting, 

416.  May  be  proposed  by  Senate, 

417.  Jonsdiction  over  caees  arising 
mider,430.  Cases  arising  nndor,  how 
settled,  440.  Power  to  make,  under 
Confederation,  440. 

JHal  bjf  Jury,  of  the  vicinage,  one 
of  the  rights  of  the  Colonies,  I.  23. 
Under  Constitation,  ^.  424.  Pro- 
vision for,  in  dvil  cases,  not  in  Con- 
stitation originally,  427 ;  supplied  by 
amendment,  427.  Guaranty  of,  re- 
quired by  many  States,  429.  For 
crimes,  provisions  respecfing,  431. 
Omission  to  secure,  a  stron?  argu- 
ment with  some  against  ConsStntion, 
498. 

TvcKSs,  Obobob,  cited  about  Madi- 
son, I.  421. 

Ttlsr,  Jork,  opposed  to  Constitu- 
tion, n.  506. 


U. 

Gmn,  ori^  of,  L  3.  Unknown  to 
the  colonial  condition,  7.  Power  to 
Ibrm,  a  resolt  of  the  Revolution,  8. 
Proposal  of,  in  1 754, 8.  Proposed  in 
1773,  10.  Yii^ginia  recommends,  II, 


n.  12.  As  established  by  tfie  Con- 
^Bderatton,  I.  142.  Saved  by  the 
proposal  of  the  revenue  scheme,  188. 
Necessary  to  preserve  the  eood  faifii 
of  the  country,  189.  Of  the  people, 
idea  of,  373.  Change  in  character 
of,  n.  4.  Necessarily  republican,  10. 
Preservation  of,  essentiat  to  indepen- 
dence of  States,  10.  Purposes  of,  at 
first  indefinite,  12.  Previous  historv 
of,  important,  13.  '*  Exigencies  of,'' 
13 ;  bow  only  to  be  provided  for,  19. 
Objects  of,  embraced  in  two  classes, 
13 ;  how  ascertained,  13 ;  different 
views  respecting,  39.  Proposed  pow- 
er in,  to  protect  and  uphold  govern- 
ments of  States,  79.  Dissolution  of, 
Madison's  views  respecting,  136 ; 
Hamilton's  views  respecting,  136 ; 
at  one  time  probable,  140.  General 
interests  ol^  power  to  legislate  for, 
170.  Success  of,  to  what  attribuu- 
bio,  380.  Sovereignty  of,  and  of 
Slates,  no  conflict  between,  380.  Ca- 
pacity of,  for  territorial  expansion, 
cause  of,  881.  Theory  of,  respecting 
domestic  institutions  of  States,  451. 

<<  United  CUomef,"  term  of,  first  adopt- 
ed, I.  38. 

United  Staiei  of  America,  title  of, 
adopted,  I.  52,  142. 

IhUcd  States,  character  of,  at  stake,  L 
179.  Laws'  and  treaties  of,  supreme 
law  of  States,  II.  170,  872.  Ouai^ 
anty  by,  of  Stale  institutions,  177. 
Became  proprietor  of  crown  lands, 
352.  Tiue  of,  to  vacant  lands,  357. 
OiBoer  of,  not  to  accept  present,  te. 
ftom  foreign  king,  &e.,  362.  Reso- 
lutions respecting  supremacy  of  gov- 
ernment or,  372,  873.  Supiemae^of, 
meaning  and  scope  of,  376.  Gov- 
ernment of,  unlike  any  other,  379; 
determmes  its  own  powers,  379 ;  safe- 
guard of,  379 ;  success  of,  to  what 
attributable,  379.  Constitution,  no 
impediment  to  growth  of,  383.  Trea- 
son against,  definition  of,  885.  Im- 
portance of  preserving  federal  char- 
actor  of  government  of,  392.  Rela- 
tion of  government  to  citizens  o( 
432.  A  party  to  a  suit,  jurisdictioa 
of  cases  of,  444. 


V. 

Valuation.    SeeXoM?  and  ContrSmtim, 
Vermont,  provision  for  admission  of. 
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n.  353.  Within  asserted  Umits  of 
New  York,  353. 

Vessds,  entrf  and  clearance  of,  II. 
324.  Payment  of  duties  by,  324. 
Veto,  an  essential  power,  II.  57.  Bill 
may  be  passed  notwithstandixig,  264. 
Of  President  qualified,  265.  Of  king 
of  England  ai^lute,  265 ;  bow  sig- 
nified, 265 ;  in  disuse  since  William 
the  ^hird,  266.  History  of,  in  Con- 
stitutional Convention,  267.  Mean- 
ing of  "  two  thirds  "  in  provisions  ro- 
spocting,  267.  Power  or,  proposed  to 
be  given  to  Conncil  of  Revision,  438. 
Vice-President,  ex  officio  President  of 
Senate,  IL  264.  Has  onlv  castine  vote 
in  Senate,  264, 396.  Cboice  oC  em- 
barrassments respecting,  390.  Rea- 
sons for  having,  395.  Ultimate  elec- 
tion of,  by  Senate,  396, 401.  When 
to  act  as  president,  400.  Changes  in 
appointment  of,  400.  Qualificationa 
for,  401. 

Vinfinia^  a  provincial  government,  1. 4. 
Advises  a  Continental  Congress,  11. 
Elects  delegates,  12.  Constitution 
of,  formed,  120.  Effect  of  daim  of, 
to  Western  Lands,  132.  Cedes  the 
Northwestern  Territorjr^  137,  295. 
Repeals  her  act  granting  imposts, 
175.  Stop-law  of,  253.  Action  of, 
oonceming  Western  posts,  253.  0]p^ 
poses  the  surrender  or  the  Mississippi, 
315.  Action  of,  leading  to  a  general 
commercial  convention,  340,  343. 
Appoints  and  instructs  delegates  to 
the  Convention,  367.  Measures  of, 
respecting  commerce,  423.  Pirst  to 
declare  for  Union,  II.  12.  Plan  of 
government  proposed  by,  89 ;  Ham- 
uton's  doubts  respecting,  99 ;  incon- 
sistency in,  101,  103;  reported  to 
Convention,  109;  vote  on,  109; 
diasm  in,  133.  Opposed  to  election 
of  Senators  by  State  legislatures, 
135 ;  to  equality  of  suffrage  in  House 
of  RepresentaUvcs,  138 ;  to  equality 
of  States  in  Senate,  141,  148,  165, 
217.  Had  ten  Representatives  in 
first  House,  149.  In  favor  of  census 
of  free  inhabitants,  153;  of  executive 
holding  office  during  "good  behav- 
ior," 173.  Vote  of,  respecting  citi- 
zenship as  qualification  for  office, 
209 ;  money  bills,  216,  218.  Opposed 
to  each  State  having  one  vote  m  Sen- 
ate, 227 ;  to  impeachments  being  tried 
by  Senate,  262;  to  taxing  exports, 
296.  Vote  of,  respecting  slave-trade, 


305.  Cession  by,  in  1784,  34S. 
Strong  opposition  to  Constitution 
in,  504.  Statesmen  of,  504.  Char- 
acter of  people  of,  504.  Great  infln- 
ence  of  Washington  in,  505.  Effect 
of  action  of  Mew,  Hampdiire  on,  510. 
Convention  of,  meets  at  Richmond, 
610,  549 ;  parties  in,  nearly  balanoed, 
529,  568;  anxiety  respecting  action 
of,  542,  549  ;  eminence  of  members 
of,  551 ;  responsibility  testing  on,  551 ; 
discussion  on  Constitation  in,  554. 
Had  ratified  Constitation  before  newB 
from  New  Hampshire,  578.  Con- 
vention of,  final  propositions  of 
friepds  of  Constitation  in,  579.  Rat- 
ification of  Constitation  by,  how 
finally  efiected,  579.  Form  of 
amendments  and  Bill  of  Rights  pro- 
posed by,  581 .  Address  prepared  by 
opponents  of  Constitution  in,  583, 
Adoption  of  Constitation  by,  rejoio* 
ings  at,  582. 

Viryinia  and  Maryland,  efforts  of,  to 
regulate  the  trade  of  the  Potomac  and 
the  Chesapeake,  I.  341. 
Virginia  Reservation,  note  on,  I.  296. 
Vaten,  qualifications  oi^  in  difiteent 
States,  II.  198. 


W. 

War,  power  to  dcchue,  proposed  to 
bo  given  to  two  branches  of  Con- 
gress, IL  231.  To  be  declared  by 
Congress,  332,  413.  When  States 
may  engage  in,  371.  Ships  of,  not 
to  DO  kept  bv  States  In  time  of 
peace,  371.  And  peace,  power  of 
President  to  make,  411.  To  be 
prosecuted  by  President,  413. 

Wabhinoton,  appointed  and  com- 
missioned commander-in-chief,  L  8S. 
Arrives  at  Cambridge,  33.  Mode  of 
his  appointment  a;  commander^n- 
chief,  41.  Previoas  history  and  chtf- 
acter  of,  41.  Embarrassments  of,  in 
the  early-  part  of  the  war,  55.  Opin- 
ions and  actions  of,  respecting  Tories, 
65.  Urges  Congress  to  estabush  priie 
court,  75.  On  the  necessity  for  a 
standing  army,  91.  Leaves  Boston 
for  New  York,  91.  Compelled  to 
abandon  New  York,  91.  Retreats 
through  New  Jeraey,  96.  Complains 
of  his  situation,  96.  Asks  for  extra- 
ordinary powers,  100.  Dictatorial 
powen  confened  on,  100;  apology 
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ibr,  101.  Beqaires  oath  of  allegiaace 
to  United  States,  106.  Proclamatioii 
by,  at  MorriBtown,  in  1777,  106. 
Powen  conferred  on,  in  1776,  jeal- 
Qosj  respecting,  106.  Opinion  of, 
respecting  an  oath  of  allegiance,  108. 
Third  effort  of,  to  raise  a  new  ar- 
my, 109.  Embarrassments  of,  110. 
Tnwarted  hj  the  local  authorities, 
112.  Adheres  to  a  plan  for  the  cam- 
paign, 112.  Anauous  aboat  the  fall- 
mg  off  of  Congress,  1 27.  Letters  of, 
to  the  States,  in  1782,  157;  to  the 
President  of  Congress,  158, 162.  Sit- 
uation of,  158.  Warns  Conmss  re- 
specting the  officers,  167.  Painful 
position  of,  167.  Proceedings  of, 
upon  the  Newbnigh  Addresses,  168. 
On  the  want  of  a  revenue  power,  182. 
Relations  of,  to  the  counti^r  during 
the  war,  200.  Opinions  of,  at  the 
close  of  the  war,  200.  Address  of,  to 
the  States,  on  resigning,  201.  On  a 
peace  establishment,  218,  219.  Re- 
signs as  commander-in-chief,  235'. 
Address  to,  235.  On  the  insurrec- 
tion in  Massachusetts,  274.  Plans 
communications  with  Western  settle- 
ments, 310.  Opinions  of,  respecting 
the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  31 1, 
315.  Opinions  of,  in  1785,  on  Uie 
state  of  tne  countiy,  333.  Connection 
of,  with  the  plan  of  a  general  Conven- 
tion, 341.  Pressed  to  attend  the  gen- 
eral Convention,  365,  397.  On  the 
idea  of  a  monarchical  government 
for  the  United  States,  370.  At  Mount 
Yemqn*  393.  Views  of,  on  public 
affairs,  394.  Declines  to  attend  the 
general  Convention,  399;  reconsid- 
ers and  attends,  399.  Reception  of, 
at  Philadelphia,  401.  Placed  in  the 
chair  of  the  Convention,  401 .  Opin- 
ions of,  401.  Characterof,  as  a  states- 
man, 404.  Meets  the  Alexandria 
commissioners  at  Mount  Vernon, 
425.  Failure  of  dvii  power  to  sus- 
taiUtlL  14.  Difficulty  experienced 
by,  as  President,  in  preserving  neu- 
trality and  excluding  foreign  influ- 
ence, 82.  In  Convention,  confined 
himself  to  duties  of  presiding  officer, 
213.  Suggestion  of,  respecting  ratio 
of  representation  in  Congress,  adopt- 
ed, 213.  In  favor  of  tax  on  exports, 
284.  Early  nominated  for  President, 
391.  Received  no  pay  as  oommand- 
e^in-chief,  405.  Practice  of,  respect- 
ing cabinet,  409.    Leading  man  in 


Constiftntional  Convention,  476.  Tra- 
dition respecting  words  of,  before 
signing  Constitution,  487.  Views  of, 
respecting  consequences  of  rejection 
of  Constitution,  487.  Unbounded 
confidence  of  people  in,  498.  Great 
influence  of,  in  Virginia,  505.  Copies 
of  Constitotion  sent  by,  with  exprea- 
sion  of  opinion,  509.  Opinion  of, 
respecting  action  of  Maryland  on 
Constitution,  542.  Not  a  member 
of  Virginia  convention,  551.  Justi- 
fies course  of  Federalists  in  New 
York  convention,  590.  Administra> 
tion  of,  topics  appropriate  to  history 
of,  604. 

Wathington,  City  of^  an  object  of  affec- 
tion and  pride,  it  277.    See  ^Seat  of 
Government. 
Webstbh,  Daniel,  compared  with 
Hamilton,  I.  419. 

Wbbstbr,  Noah,  recommends  a  new 
Bovemment,  I.  350. 
Websybb,  Pblatiah,  recommends  a 
general  O)nvention,  L  350. 
Weights  and  Measures,  standard  o( 
fixed  by  Congress,  II.  328. 
West  Fhrida,  secret  article  respecting, 
in  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  I.  312. 
West  Point,  academy  at,  suggested,  L 
218. 

Western  Lands,  claims  of  the  States  to, 
I.  131.  Conflicting  interests  of  the 
States  concerning,  132.  Surrender 
of  claim  to,  by  New  York,  183.  Ces- 
sions of,  u^g;ed  bv  Cengross  in  1780, 
134.  Motives  of  the  cession  of,  137. 
Surrender  of  claim  to,  by  Viiginia, 
137.  Become  the  bond  of  the  iMion, 
140.  Power  of  Congress  over,  under 
the  Confederation,  141. 
Western  Posts,  See  Military  Posts. 
Western  Settlements,  position  of,  after 
the  peace,  I.  309.  Connection  of, 
with  the  Atlantic  coast,  310.  Alann 
of,  about  the  Mississippi,  318. 
Western  States,  prospective  charac- 
ter of,  II.  300.  Vast  resources  of, 
810. 

Western  Territory,  controrenry  respect- 
ing, before  the  adoption  of  Articles 
of  Confederation,  I.  291.  Cessions 
of,  invited,  292;  Congress  declsres 
certain  trusts  respecting,  293.  States 
to  be  formed  in,  293.  rower  of  Con- 
gress to  deal  with,  293.  Cession  of, 
bv  New  York,  298;  by  THiginia,  295. 
JPurther  legislation  respe^mg,  and 
further  tmsts  declared,  296.    Adma- 
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sion  of  States  finom,  298.  Farther 
oessioiu  of,  urged,  299.  Proposition 
by  Rnfiu  King  to  exclude  slavery 
from,  299.  Cossion  of,  by  Massa- 
chusetts, 299;  by  Connecticut,  300. 
Ordinance  for  disposins  of  lands  in, 

300.  Cessions  of,  by  Viiginia,  mod- 
ified, 300;  by  South  Carolina,  301 ; 
by  North  Carolina,  301 ;  by  Georgia, 

301.  See  Northwettem  Territory, 
West  Indies,  trade  with,  11.  309. 
Whale  Fishenf  in  Massachusetts  before 

the  Revolution,  1. 135. 

WiUianubwrg,  convention  at,  1. 12. 

WiLLiAMSOir,  Hugh,  views  of,  re- 
specting rule  of  suffrage  for  House 
of  Representatives,  IL  135;  money 
bills,  218. 

Wilson,  Jahss,  birth  and  career  of,  I. 
462.  Sent  to  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention, 462.  Services  of,  462.  Made 
a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 


United  States,  465.  Death  of,  465. 
His  defence  of  the  Constitution^  465. 
In  fiivor  of  larger  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, II.  213;  tax  on  exports, 
284.  One  of  the  ablest  framers  of 
the  Constttution,  520.  Position  and 
arguments  of,  in  Pennsylvania  con- 
vention, 521.  Views  or,  respecting 
Bill  of  Rights,  522. 
WoLCOTT,  Oliver,  influence  of,  in 
Connecticat  convention,  IL  529. 


Teas  and  Natfs,  one  fifth  of  members 
present  in  either  House  of  Congress 
may  require,  H.  263.  To  be  taken 
on  passing  bill  over  veto,  265. 

YorKtown,  Revolutionary  Congress 
assembles  at,  1. 113. 


THE  END. 
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